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PREFACE. 


The present Volume contains the history of the reigns 
of Shah-Jahan, Anrangzeh, Bahadur Shah, Jahandar 
Shah, and Farrukh-Siyar, of the little brief authority 
of Rafi’u-d Daula and Eafi’u-d Darajat, and of the 
early years of the reign of Muhammad Shah. 

Several works hitherto unknown to the European 
reader are here brought to notice. The history of the 
reign of Shah Jahan is derived from tjie Bddshdh-ndma 
of ’Abdu-1 Hamid and from other Bddshdh-ndmas and 
Shdh-Jahdn-ndmm. The special works relating to the 
reign of Aurangzeb have been examined and the most 
interesting passages translated; but the history of his 
long rule, and of the subsequent times which appear 
in this Volume, has been derived from the great work 
of Khafi Khan, a contemporary history of high and 
v^ll-deserved repute. This important history is well 
Iffltpwn at second-hand. All European historians of the 
•'|M^od which it covers have teen greatly indebted, 

. j|irectly or indirectly, to its pages. Elphinstone and 
'•Drant Duff used it, and they refer to a MS. trans- 
^lation by “ Major Gordon, of the Madras Army. ” 
*It is not known what has become of this MS. trans- 
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lation, for the inquiries made after it have met with 
no success. Not a line of translation had been pro- 
vided by Sir H. M. Elliot; so this heavy labour has 
fallen upon the Editor, who has provided the 330 
pages of print which the work occupies, as well as the 
long translation from the Bddshdh-ndma. 

Ample and very diversified matter remains for the 
concluding volume. 

The following is a list of the articles in th^iblume, 
with the names of their respective writers 

LXI. — Padshah-nama of Muhammad Kazw{n( — ^Editor. 

LXII. — B^shah-nama of ’Abdu-1 Hamid — Editor. 

LXIII. — Shdh Jahan-nama of ’Inayat Khan — Major Puller. 

LX IV. — Badshah-nama of Muhammad Waris— Editor. 

LXY.— 'Amal-i Salih— Editor. 

LXYI. — Shah Jalian-nama of Muhammad Sadik — Editor. 
LXYII. — Majalisu-s Salatin — Sir H. M. Elliot and mumhis, 
LXYIII. — Tarikh-i Mufazzali „ ,, 

LXIX. — Mir-at-i ’Alain ,, „ 

LXX — Zmatu-t Tawankh — Sir H. M. EUiqt. 

LXXI. — Luhbu-t Tawarikh-i Hind „ ' „ 

LXXII. — ’Alamgir-nama — Sir H. M. EUiot and Editor. 

LXXIII. — Ma-asir-i ’Alamgin — Sir H. M. Elliot and ‘‘Lt. Perkins.” 
LXXIY.— Futuhat-i ’A'lamgm — Sir H. M. Elliot and Editor. 
LXXY. — Tarikh-i Mulk-i Asham ,, ,, 

LXXYI.— Wakai’ of Xi’amat Khan „ „ 

LXXYII. — Jang-nama of Xi’amat Khtin ,, 

LXXYIII.— Kuka’at-i ’A'lamgm— Sir H. M. Elliot. '' 

LXXIX.— Muntakhabu-1 Lubab of Khafi Khan— Article by Sir H. 

M. Elliot — all the translation by the Editor. 

LXXX. — larikh of Iradat Khan— Captain Jonathan Seotfe 
LXXXI. — Tarikh-i Bahadur Shah — ‘‘Lieutenant Anderson.” 
LXXXII.- -Tarikh-i Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah — Editor. -UK' 

LXXXIII. — ’Ibrat-nama — Editor. V 
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ERRATA IN VOL. VII. 

Page 31, for “ 1241 a.h/’ read “ 1041 a. 

„ 32, /or “ 1240 a.h.” read^^ 1040 a i 

„ 33,/or 1241 a.h.” read 1041 a.h.” ' 

„ 463, /or Muhakkim Singh,” read ‘‘ M^j^sISmgh.* 



HISTORIANS OF INDIA. 


P^DSHi^H-NXMA. 


MUHAMMAD AMfN KAZWrNf. 


[The autlior ot this \\ork in his preface gives it the title of 
Pfnlslidh-7i(ft)i(u bat, lii several other histories of the leign of 
Shah Jail An, it is palled i^hdh-Jahdn-nama^ and ‘sometimes 
more speciticallyjfth’z/.//-/ Shah-Jahdni Dali-scila. The full name 
of the author i«5 Mitiiii0»inad Anun bin Abii-1 Ha&an Kazwini, 
but lie is f<imiliar1y\po\\n as Annual Kazwini, Aininai Munslii, 
or Mirzd ^as the fir-it ^^ho received orders to write 

a hi«5torv of Shah Jahan. The orders were given, 

as he the eighth year of Shah Jahan, and he com- 
pleted comprising the liistorv of the first ten years 

of tig lb (f^ dedicated it to Shah Jahan in the twentieth 

^^caf reign. 

or in his preface says that he lias divided his W’ork 
Introduction, containing on account of the Emperor'’s life 
his birth to his accession; a Discourse (nialdla)^ compiising 
th^istory of the first ten years of his reign ; and an Appendix, 
eo^bining notices of holy and learned men, physicians and 
m^ts. He also mentions his intention of writing a second 
Illume, bringing down the history to the twentieth jear of 
!^rtrhj.Jahaifs reign. But he does not appear to hav^e carried 
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oat liis design, having probably been prevented by his appoint- 
ment to a busy office, for Muhammad Sdlih, in a short biography 
of tlie author, says that he was transferred to the Intelligence 
Department. 

This history of Aminai Kazwmi has been the model upon 
which most of the histories of Shah Jahan have been formed. 
’Abdu-1 Hamid, the author of the Bddshd/i-ndma, follows its 
arrangement, and although he makes no acknowledgment of the 
fact, his work comprises the same matter, and differs from it only 
in style. 

Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. is a small folio of 297 pages of 
twenty-one lines each. It is fairly written, but all the rubrics 
are omitted. There is a copy in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and three copies in the British Museum.] * 

1 [This article has been tahen almost exclusively from Mr.. Morley’s Catalogue of 
the MSS. of the Itoyal Asiatic Society.] 
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LXII. 

BXDSHXH-NXMA 

OF 

’ABDU-L HAMrO 

[Tuts is a history of the first twenty years of the reign of 
Shah Jahan, composed by ’Abdu-1 Hamid Lahorl. Little is 
known of the author, but Muhammad Salih, in his ^Arnal-i Salih 
(J^o. LXIV.), informs us that ’Abdu-1 Hamid was celebrated for 
the beauty of his style, and that he died in 1065 a.h. (1654 a.d.). 
"Abdu-1 Hamid himself says in his preface, that the Emperor 
desired to find an author who could write the memoirs of his 
reign in the style Qf ;Abu-l Ahhar-ndma'^ and that he, 

’Abdu-1 Hamid, hai studied and greatly admired Abu-1 FazFs 
style. He was recommended to the Emperor for the work, and 
was called fr^^m Patna, where he was living in retirement, to 
undertake composition. His patron was the excellent 
minister ’AllSmi SaMu-lla Khan. 

The e^ct^nts of the work are : A Preface, in which the author 
dedicates his work to Shah Jahan. A description of the 
Empferor’s horoscope. A concise account of his ancestors, com- 
mencing with Timur. A brief review of the proceedings of 
Jahan before his accession to the throne. A detailed 
filjitory of the first twenty years of tlie reign divided into two 
cydies of ten years each. The work comprises, also, an enumera- 
tion of the princes of the blood royal ; of the nobles of the 
Court, arranged according to their respective ranks, from those 
9000 tojhose of 500 horse ; and an account of the 
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sfiaik/is, learned men, physicians and poets who flourished during 
the period embraced by the history. 

The Bddslidh-ndma is the great authority for the reign of 
Shah Jahan. Muhammad Salih, a younger and rival writer, 
speaks of the author in the highest terms, and “ Khdfi Khan, 
the author of the Muntakhahu’^l Lubdb, has based his history of 
the first twenty years of Shah Jahan ’s reign almost entirel}'^ on 
this work. The greatest objection to the work is the author's 
style, which is of that adulterated kind introduced into India 
apparently by the brothers Abu-1 Fazl and Faizi.”^ ’Abdu-1 
Hamid was, as he himself states, a professed admirer and 
imitator of Abii-l Fazfs style ; and when he is dealing with a 
subject demanding his eloquence, his style is as verbose, turgid 
and fulsome as that of his master. Happily, however, he is not 
always in a magniloquent vein, but narrates simple facts in 
simple language, blurred only by occasional outbreaks of his 
laboured rhetoric. 

The work is most voluminous, and forms two bulky volumes of 
the Bibliotheca Indica, containing 1662 pages. It enters into 
most minute details of all the transactions in .which the Emperor 
was engaged, the pensions and dignities conferred upon the 
various members of the royal family, tlie titles granted to the 
nobles, their changes of oflice, the augmentations of iheir mausahs^ 
and it gives lists of all the various presents given and received on 
public occasions, such as the vernal equinox, the royal birthday, 
the royal accession, etc. Tims the w^ork contains a great amount 
of matter of no interest to any one but the nobles and coi^rtiers 
of the time. But it would not be fair to sa}" that it, is filled with 
these trifles ; there is far too much of them : but still there U a 
solid substratum of historical matter, from which the history of 
this reign has been drawm by later writers. 

MSS. of the JBddshdh-ndma are common, and some fine co^es 
are extant. Mr. Morley describes one belonging to the Royal 


1 [Col. Lees, Jour. R.A. vol. iii. n.s.] 
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Asiatic Society as “ a most excellent specimen of the Oriental 
art of caligraphy,” and Col. Lees says : “ The copy of t!ie second 
part of the Bddshdh-ndrna which has been used for this edition 
(Bibliotheca Indica) is the finest MS. I have ever seen. It is 
written by Muhammad Salih Kambu. the author of the ^ Amal-i 
Sdlih^ and bears on the margin the autograph of the Emperor 
Sliah Jahau.” The following Extracts have all been selected and 
translated by the Editor from the printed text,] ^ 

EXTRACTS. 

[Text, vol. i. p. 69.] The Emperor Jahangir^ died on the 
28th Safar, a.h. 1037 (28th October, 1627), at the age of fifty- 
eight years and one month, solar reckoning. Prince Shahriyar, 
from his want of capacity and intelligence, had got the nickname 
of Nd-shudanij ‘‘ Good-for-nothing,” and was commonly known 
by that appellation. He now cast aside all honour and shame, 
and before Shah Jahaii liad started (from the Dakhin), he re- 
pudiated his allegiance, and went off in hot haste to Lahore to 
advance liis own interests. Niir Mahal, who had been the cause 
of much strife and, contention, now clung to the vain idea of 
retaining the reins of government in her grasp, as she had 
held them during the reign of the late Emperor. She wTote 
to Na-shu4j^n^ advising him to collect as many men as he could, 
and hasten^ to her. 

Yaminu-d daula Asaf Khan and Iradat Khan, who alwa 3 ^s 
acted together, determined that, as Shah Jahan was far away 
from. Agra, it was necessary to take some steps to prevent 
dis|iirbances in the city, and to get possession of the princes 
Muhammad Dara Shukoh, Muhammad Shah Shuja’, and 
Muhammad Aurangzeb, who were in the female apartments with 
Niir Mahal. They therefore resolved that for some few days 

^ [This article has been compiled by the Editor from ’Abdu-1 Hamid’s preface, Sir 
H. M. Elliot’s notes, Mr. Morley’s notice in the Catalogue of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and Col. Lees’ article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, aoI. 

jii. N.S.] 

2 His title after death was ‘‘ Jannat-maMni.^' 
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they would raise to the throne Bulaki, the son of Khusru, who, 
by Nur Mahals contrivance, had been placed with Na-shudani, 
but who had been put under the charge of Iradat Khan by 
Jahangir when Na*shudani returned to Lahore from Kashmir. 

* * So they placed Buldki on horseback, and, with a party 

of men in whom they had full confidence, they commenced their 
inarch, taking care to keep one day ahead of Nur Mahal. * * 

As the young princes were not safe with Nur Mahal, they 
removed her from the royal palace, and took the young princes 
under their own charge ; but when Bulaki had been raised to tlie 
throne, they were placed in charge of Sadik Khan. 


Accession of Shah Jahdn. 

[Text, vol. i. p, 82.] Shah Jahan ascended the throne at 
Agra on the 18th Jumada-s sani, 1037 a.h. (6th Feb. 1628), 
with the title of Abu-1 Muzafiar Shahabu-d din Muhaininad 
SAhib Kiran-i sani. 

Rebellion of Jajhdr Singh. 

[Text, vol. i. p. 238.] Jajhar Singh was sou of Raja Nar 
Singh Deo Bundela, who rose into notice by killing Shaikh Abu-1 
Fazl, the celebrated author of the Ahhar-tnuna, when Jahangir 
was heir apparent. * In obedience to orders from the Emperor 
Akbar, tlie Shaikh was hastening to Court from the Dakliin 
with a small escort. Jahangir was jealous of the Shaikh’s de- 
votion to his father, and was apprehensive that liis arrival would 
interfere with his own plans. * * So he incited Nar l^ngh 

Deo to kill him as he passed through his territory. This evil- 
minded man, from lust of gold, placed a large force of horse and 
foot in ambush, and fell upon the Shaikh. The followers of tlie 
^ Shaikh advised him to fly and escape, but he refused, and fell*^in 
the year 1011 a.h. (1602 a.d.). After the accession of Jahangir 
to the throne, Nar Singh Deo rose into favour and distinction 
through this wicked deed. But his evil nature was unable to 
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bear his prosperity^ and towards the end of the reign of Jahangir 
he became disaflfected, and oppressed all the zamtnddn in 
iieidibourhood. * * He died three or four months before 

O 

Jahangir, and was succeeded by his son Jajhar Singh. The 
wealth and property which Nar Singh Deo had amassed without 
labour and without trouble unsettled the mind of his worthless 
successor Jajhar, and at the accession of Shah Jahdn, * * he 

left the capital i^gra, and proceeded to I/ndcha, his stronghold, 
where he set about raising forces, strengthening the forts^. pro- 
viding munitions of war and closing the roads. A force was 
accordingly sent against him, under the command of Mahabat 
Klian Khan-khan4n. \_The Imperial forces converged upon 
U’ndcJia, and'] Jajhar Singh, having no hope of escape, waited 
upon Khan-khanan and made his submission. Just at this 
time intelligence arrived that ’Abdu-lla Khan had taken the 
fortress of Trich,^ which had been in the possession of Jajhar 
Singh. 

Second Year of the Reign, 1038 a.h. (20th December, 

1628 A.D.). 

[Text, vol. i. p. 272.] The anniversary of the accession was 
on the 1st of Jumada-s saiii. After the death of Jahangir, and 
before the accession of Shah Jahan, Khan-Jahan Lodi entered 
upon a dangerous and disloyal course. * * He formed an alliance 
with Nizamu-1 Mulk, and gave up to him the Ualaghat in the 
Dakhin,2 the revenue of which amounted to fifty-five hrors of dams. 
But ^ipahdar Khan, who held Ahmadnagar, bravely and loyally 
refifsed to surrender that city. Khan-Jahan summoned to his 
presence all the Imperial servants who were in those parts. He 
left a small force at Uurhaupur under the command of Sikandar 
Do^fani, wlio was related to him, while he himself marched witJi a 
large force to Mandu, with the intention of taking possession of 

1 65 miles S.E. of GwSiUor. 

* Khali Khan says the temptation was six lacs ol pagodas. — Muntakhabii-l Luhdb^ 
p. 411 ; but see anit Vol. VI. p. 433. 
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Mdlvva, which province was then under the government of Mir 
’Abdu-r Razzak, who had received the title of Muzaffar Khdu. 
Shdh Jahan proceeded from Ahmadab&d by way of Ajmir to 
iigra, and there ascended the throne. * * The news of this 
event awakened Khan-Jah4n and brought him to a sense of his 
folly and wickedness. Rdja Gaj Singh, Raj4 J&i Singh, and 
other distinguished Rajputs who had accompanied him to 
Maiidii, parted from him when they heard of Shah Jahaii 
having arrived at Ajmir. Thereupon Khan-Jahan wrote a 
letter of contrition and obedience, in the hope of obtaining 
forgiveness. 

A Toy^ fanndn was sent in answer, informing him that he was 
confirmed in the governorship of the Dakhin, and directing him 
to return at once to Burhanpiir. He then retired from Malua 
to Burhanpiir, and engaged in the duties of his office. But wlu n 
it was reported to the Emperor that the country of Biilaghat, 
which Khan-Jahan had given to Nizamu-1 Mulk, still remained 
in his possession, and had not been recovered, the Emperor 
appointed Mahabat Khan to the governorship of the Dakhin. 
Khan-Jahan then returned to Court. The Emperor paid little 
heed to the reports and observations about his improper conduct, 
and for eight months passed no rebuke upon him. He still 
continued moody and discontented, and ready to liaten to the 
incitements and suggestions of mischievous men. * ^ One night 
Lashkari, son of Mukhlis Khan, in a malicious, mischief' making 
spirit, told the son of Khan-Jahan that he and his father were 
to be made prisoners on the following day or the next. .* * 

The son told his father, whose apprehensions were instantly 
aroused by this malicious report, and he kept close to his quarters 
with two thousand Afghan followers. His Majesty asked 
Yanunu-d daula Asaf Khan the reason why Khan-Jahan did 
not attend the darbdr, and after inquiry had been made, it was 
ascertained that he had fears and suspicions, and he begged for 
a letter under the Emperor’s signature, forgiving him all his 
offences, and relieving him from all his fears. * * The 
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Emperor graciously acceded to his request, and sent him a kind 
letter under his own hand. He then came to Court and paid his 
respects. But Fortune was aggrieved with him, and so his per- 
verse temper prevented him from appreciating the Emperors 
kindness. 

On the night of Safar 26, the men of Yaminu-d daula brought 
in the intelligence that Khan-Jahan meditated flight, and he 
sent to inform the Emperor. * * After the first watch of the 
night, Khan-Jahan, with his nephew Bahadur and other relations 
and adherents, began his flight. As soon as the Emperor was 
informed of it, he sent Khwaja Abu-1 Hasan and * * in 
'pursuit of the fugitive. Unmindful of the smallness of their 
own foi'ce and the numbers of the Afghans, they followed them 
and overtook them in the vicinity of Dholpiir.^ The fugitives 
saw their road of escape was closed ; for the waters of the 
Chambal were before them and the fire of the avenging sword 
behind. So they posted themselves in the rugged and diflicult 
ground on the bank of the river, and, fearing to perish in the 
waters, they resolved upon battle. * * [ After many were 

hilled and wounded'], Khan-Jahan, with his two sons and several 
followers, resolved to hazard the passage of the Chambal, although 
tlie water was running high. He and his followers, wounded 
and un'Slifounded, in great peril and with great exertion, succeeded 
in crossing over, thus escaping from the fire of battle and the 
waters of the stream. Many horses and much baggage fell into 
the hands of the royal forces. * * A party gathered to follow 

up the fugitives, but on reaching the bank of the river, it was 
found that it could not be crossed without boats, and an endea- 
vour was made to collect some. Khwaja Abu-1 Hasan came up 
when one pahar of the day remained, and after consultation it 
was resolved to. stay there for the night, and rest the horses, which 
had made a long and fatiguing march. Boats were collected, and 
the whole force passed over before noon next day, and recommenced 


1 Dholpur is about thirty-five miles from A'gra near the left bank of the Chambal. 
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the chase. But the fugitives pressed forward with all haste, and 
threw themselves into the jungles of Jajhar Singh Bundela. 

When the traitor (Khan-Jahan) entered the territory of 
Jajhar Singh Bundela, that chieftain was absent in the Dakhin ; 
but his eldest son Bikramajit was at home, and sent the rebel 
out of the territory by unfrequented roads. If Birkramdjit had 
not thus favoured his escape, he would have been either taken 
prisoner or killed. He proceeded to Gondwana, and after staying 
there some time in disappointment and obscurity, he proceeded 
by way of Birar to the country of Burhaii Niz4mu-1 Mulk. 

Third Year of the Beign, 1039 a.h. (1629 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. i. p. 300.] On the 21st Ramazan Khwaja Abu-1 
Hasan and * * * altogether about 8000 horse, were sent to effect 
the conquest of Nasik and Trimbak^ and Sangamnir. It was 
settled that the Khwaja was to stay at some suitable position near 
the fort of Alang^ during the rainy season until he was joined by 
Slier Khan from the province of Gujarat with his provincial levies. 
After the end of the rains lie was to march by way of Baglana, and, 
taking with him some of the zammddrs of the country, make his 
way to Nasik, The Khwaja marched from Biirhanpur, and in 
eight days reached the village of Dholiya,-^ near the fort of Alang, 
and there halted until the rains should cease. * * Slier Khan, 

Siibadar of Gujarat, joined with 26,000 men, and the Khwaja 
sent him to attack the fort of Batora, in the vicinity of 
Chandor, near Nasik and Trimbak. Slier Khan ravaged the 
country, and returned with great spoil. 

Murder of Jddu Rdu 

[Text, vol. i. p. 308.] Jadu Rai, with his sons, grandsons, 

^ This name is here written but afterwards . The real name 

is Tirambak or Trimbak. It is a little west of Nasik. 

The text here has “ Lalang,’* but afterwards “Alang.’* 

3 About half way between Burhanpur and Nasik. 
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and other relations, held altogether from the Imperial Government 
mansahs amounting to 24,000 (personal), and 15,000 horse. He 
also had mndiYj jdgirs in the Dakhin as iankhwdh, so that he lived 
in wealth and comfort. But he was fickle and unfaithful, and went 
with his sons and relations to join the Nizam. But the Nizam 
well knew his perfidy, and resolved to put him in confinement. 
For this purpose the Nizam arranged with some of his servants to 
seize J ^idu Rai, and he summoned him to his presence. Accord- 
ingly J add attended the Court with his family. The armed men 
vdio were in concealment suddenly attacked them, and killed him, 
his two sons Ujla and Raghu, and his grandson Baswant. His 
brother Jagdeo Rai, with Bahadur-ji his son, his wife and the 
others who escaped, fled from Daulatabad to Sindghar, near 
Jalnapur,^ in their native country. 

Campaign against Nizam Shah and Khun-Jahdn. 

[Text, vol. i. p. 316.] 7th RaW’u-l awwal. When the rains 
were over, ’Azam Khan and the great nobles who were with him 
left Dewalganw,^ where they had rested during the rainy season, 
and inarched against the rebel Afghans. * * 

At thi^ conclusion of the rains, Khwaja Abu-1 Hasan also, 
according to orders, marched from the vicinity of the fort of 
Alang by way of Baglana towards Nasik and Trimbak. When 
he reached Baglana, the zaminddr of that country, by name 
Bahar-ji, met him with four hundred horse. * * The Khwaja 
entered the enemy’s country by way of the ghat of Jarahi. Ho 
found that the revenue officers and raigafs had left their villages, 
and had retired into the jungles and hills. So the country was 
desolate, corn was dear, and the soldiers of the royal army were in 
want of necessaries. The Khwaja then sent detached forces into 
file hills, and also into the inhabited country, and they returned 
from each raid with abundance of corn and other necessaries, 
having killed or taken prisoners many of the enemy. The 

^ Or J aln^, east of Aurang^bkd. * About 60 miles S. of Burlianpur. 
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Be-Nizdin^ now appointed Malialdar Khan with a party of horso 
and foot to vex the royal army at night with rockets. He was also 
directed to attack the parties sent out to gather fuel and fodder, 
and to carry off their camels and bullocks whenever he could 
get a cliance, Sliiih-nawaz Khan was sent against tliesc^ as- 
sailants, and ho, making a forced march of twenty kos, attacked 
tliern and put them to flight, and returned with great plunder. 
Tlie Khwaja next sent Khan-zamaii to attack tlie enemy^s camp 
at Sangamnir. This force made forced marclies, and reached tlie 
camp of the enemy, who dispersed and fled to the fort of 
Chandor. * ^ 

At tlie close of the rains, tlie royal army left its quarter'^ in 
Dewalgcinw, and marched forth auainst the Nizam-Sliahi.'^ and 
the Afghans, On hearing of this. Mukanab Kliaii ai d ihc 
other rebels left Jaliiapur, where they had passed, the rainy 
-ieason, and retreated towards l^athri.' *Azani Khan, beim: 
informed of their retreat, followed them inareh by marrh. W'iirn 
lie reached the village of Itciinhliun'. on the Ihin-ganga riv(‘r, he 
learnt that the Nizain-Sluihl-j had ascended th(‘ Balaghat at 
Dliariir, ' and had taken refuge in the fort of that phva*, while 
Khan-Jahan had not yet left lii^^ ejuarters at Bir.^ Kluui-Jahan. 
having liceii Informed of the movements of tlie Imperial ai'iny, 
called in a detachment which he had sent to collect the rev'enm s in 
the dependencies of Blr, and awaiti'd the arrival of reinforcements 
from ilukarrab Khan, who wa- at ])liarur. "Azam Khan conceiv(‘d 
the design of attacking tlio forces of the rel)el Khan before the 
reinforcements could reach him ; .so he inav<*lied from llanibhuri to 
Mahganw. Here he received a mes.sage from Saf-shikaii Khan 
Itazwi, commandant of the fort of ]>!r, informing him that Khan- 
Jahan was at Kajaurl, twenty-four kos from ilachhli-ganw, 
emplo3X‘d in dividing the .spoil which his jiredatory followers had 
obtained by plundering the merchants at Kehun and Kiorai. 

’ “ Xo rulrr.” Thb. is the nicknanne which the author invaihibly uses in referiinL«- 
n- Xi7um Shiih. 

‘ li'-twceu the Puma aiif] Goddvan' rivers, about tliirtv inilcs from their junction. 

" inr and Dharur both lie on the road east t'f Ahmadiiagar. 
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Several detacliinents wliicli had been sent out to make collections 
had rejoined him, and as he^ had hoard of the arrival of the 
Imperial army at Pathri, he liad made up his mind to move oflF 
as soon as it came nearer to 13ir. 

"Azam Khan left a detachment in charge of his camp at 
Maclihli-gainv to follow him quietly wliile he marched oft’ after 
night-fall to attack tlie rebels. Four (jUarh of night remained 
A\Iien Ijc readied Pipaliiir, six Z’o-s* from Bir, when he directed 
Saf-shikan Khan to make a demonstration with his force on 
K hail- Jahaifs ilaiik, so that he might think this small force to 
be the wliole of tlic royal army, and refrain from moving away, 
f^af-shikan Klian accordingly drew out his force upon a ridge 
about ;i /o.s in front of the rebel aiany, \vhich had taken post at 
the t of th(' hills about four /.w from I>ir. ’Aziz, son of Khan- 
JaiuUK advanced to attack Saf-shikan with a body of his father’s 
-♦riv.ps, and at this juncture ’Azam Khan came up with the main 
h(^d\ of the royal army, and ’Aziz was conijielled to fall back in 
di'-.u’dei’ to his father, whom li(‘ informed that the force which 
had first sIkami itself Saf-shikan Khan'’s division, and that the 
A hole of the royal army wa^ coming up with all possible haste. 

Khan-Jahan, when he found that his ndreat was cut off, 
det(‘rmiyt‘d to light it out. ^ But the royal troops forced 
their way io the top of the hill. Khan-Jahan sent away the 
elepliant litter with his women to Siii-ganw,^ and then rallied 
his troops for a struggle. He sent his nepluwv Bahadur, in 
whose courage and daring lie had great confidence, against 
Bahadur Khan and some others of the royal army, who, being 
fewv in number, were very hard pressed. They dismounted, and, 
resolving to sell their lives dearly, they kept up a desperate 
struggle, and slew^ many of the enemy. Bahadur Khan received 
two w^ounds from arrows, one in his face, the other in his side, 
alid several of his comrades were slain.- Karhar Das also and 

1 About 40 miles N.E. of Alimadiiagar. 

2 Or as the author grandiloquently expresses it : “The field of battle liaung been 
made dark as night by the clouds of dust, bis companions cast tbeui&elves like moths 
upon the flames of the fire-flashing swords.^’ 
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many Kajputs fell. Sipalular Khan and others, wliohad mounted 
the hill on tlie right, seeing the stiUc of the battle, took slielter 
behind a stone wall, and kept up a discharge of arrows. Juija 
liiiuir Singh Bundela now came up from the right wing to supjjort 
]hdiadur Khan. He joined valiantly in the struiigle, and many 
of his men were killed. Ivaja Jai Singli and other rajas who were 
on another part of the liill, also joined in the figlit. ’Azam 
Khan next came up in haste, and ordered a part of the h‘ft wing 
to advance. At tliis time, when many of the Imperial officers 
)iad fallen, and the result seennal doiihtful, tlie favour of Heaven 
fell upon the royal forces. Tlie ill-starred Hahadui-, observing 
the successive arrivals of reinforcements for lii> advei*''ari("', lo^l 
heart, and turned to llee vith his Afghan^. lli'^ father 
fled. As till' discomfited rebels hurried d(ovu tlie hill, tle y \\erc' 
harassed by showers of arrows and bullets. A oel! -i>’in*k 
Bahadur Khan, and he was unable to eontinue hi^ ilight. 

Earn, a servant of Eaja Bihar Siiiii’hV, came up and d- <j)atehed 
liiin with liis dagii'cr ; tlien Ik cur ofl' hi> head, and s''ut it with 
lii'' ring, lior-e and w(‘aj)ons, to Ihija Bihar Singh, wlio ivirwardinl 
them to ’A/aih Khan. Tlie Khan ga\o th(‘ hor^e to tlu' man 
w'lio had .slain Baliadur. the ring he ^ent to the I'hnjjeror, and 
tlie head lie caused to he ^vt up a> a warning oviu’ the g:.ro of Bir. 

Tlie royal foi(,u5> pursued iIk; fugitive'- for three* /.os ami juit 
many of them to the >word. But as the victor^ liad Ix'rii in the 
saddle from llio first wat^-li in the evemini^ of one da\ to the 
third watch of the next day, and had marelied more tlian thirty 
/.o>. men and bea^t,> were hoili w’<'>rii out. and won* iinahle lo go 
further. b\zam Khan tlnm called a halt, to allow of a littlo 
rest, and t(. give stragglers time to come up. 

Khan-JahuQ and liis follow (‘rs, whose horses were fre>h, took 
advantage of this to improve their di>taiice ; hut 'Azam Khan 
snit Muhammad Daklini and the forces that wen* in Bir to 
maintain the jiursuit, and he liimself, after a brief interval, 
f)M<jw’ed witli the iiiain force. Wlien Khaii-Jahan learnt that 
tlie victors were in full pursuit, he removed Ids ladies from the 
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hoH'da in wliicli tlicy had been carried by a female elephant, 
and niounting thorn on Iiorses rode away with tliem. Darwesh 
Muhammad, witli a party of pursuers, captured the elephant and 
Jioivdfi, and made a number of Afghans and their women prisoners. 
Most of Klian-Jahan’s men wlio escaped were wounded, and in 
their panic tlicy were able to carry off nothing but the clothes they 
wore and the horses they rode. Khan-Jahan, with a few faith- 
ful followers, esca[>ed into the hill-country, * * ’Azam Khan 
lialted at IJir, to give his army a little rest. * * Khan-Jahan 
then proceeded from Siu-ganw to Ih'zapur^ and Bhonsla, in the 
iSizam-Shahi territory, with the design of going to Daulatabad. 
On hearing of this movement, 'Azam Khan marched from Lir 
towards Siu-ganw' with 20.000 hor^'O. 

At this time, Salui-ji BhonMa, son-in-law of Jadii Rai, the 
Hindu coniinaiuh'r of Nkiim Shah’s army, came in and joined 
’Azam Khan, After the murder of Jadu llai. which has been 
ineiitioinMl ahov(', Sahii-ji broke olf hi'^ connexion w’ith !Nizani 
Slnili, and. n^tiring to the districts of Puna and Cliakna, ho wrote 
to ’Azam Khan, proposing to make his ^uhmi'^sion upon receiving 
a ])romis(' ol* protection. 'Azam Khan wrote to Court, and received 
oiders to accept the projMi^al. Scihu-jl then came and joined 
him with twx» thousand horse. He ri'ceived a infoi'^ah of 5000,- 
a a gift of twa» htcs of rujiet'S. and other presents. 

His brother Mina-ji received a robe and a ?//fnf'^(dj of 3000 
personal and 1500 horse. Siimaji son of Sahu-ji, also re- 
ceived a robe and a nt(tns(d> of 2000 personal and 1000 horse. 
Several of their ndations and dependents also obtained gifts and 
marks of distinction. 

Khan-Jahan and Darya Khan, when they heard of the 
march of the Imperial forces towards Siu-ganw, (piitted Bizapur 
and Bhonsla, and went to the village of Lasur, ten /os- from 
J^aulatabad. Isdzam Shah also, on being informed of this advance, 
withdrew from Nizanuibad, which he had built outside of the fort 

^ Al)ont 25 miles AV. of Aiirnnn^ab.'ul. 

2 “ 0000 personal and 5000 lior&e.”— ATAiZ/V Khan, p. 435. 
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of Daulatabad, aiul around which his adherents had built various 
liouses and edifices, and entered into tlie fort itself. Kh4n- 
Jalian and Darya Khan, no longer deeming it safe to remain at 
Lasiir, went to Tr-Kalitala, lialf a Fos* from Daulatabad, and a 
few days later Khan-Jaluin removed his family to Aubasli-darra, 
a place within cover of Daulatabad. Darya Khan, with a thou- 
sand uVfirhans, separated from Khan-Jahan, marched towards 
Cliaiulor, and the ghat of Chalis-gaiiw/ with the intention of 
attacking AnJol and Dliaraii-gaiiw. 

Thi^ movement being reported to the Emperor, * * ho appointed 
’Abdu-lla Klian, wlmin he had summoned from the IJalaghat, to 
act against Darya Khan, and sent him oft' on the lUth Jiimada-1 
awwal. Darya Khan had ravaged Ainlul, Dharan-gaiiw, and 
sundry other place> of the Payin-gluit of Chalis-ganw ; but (»n 
hearing of the approacli of ‘Abdu-lla iLliaii. he turned bre-k to 
the lialagliat. Want of rain and tlu* ravages of tije Xizam- 
Slialiis and Afghans, had made provisions vi ry scarce alxuit 
])aulatabcul ; so ’Azam Khan did not deem it prudent t*' a.lvance 
in tliat direction, hut thoui^ht it preferable to mar* agaiii^l 
Miikarrab Khan and Ikililol^ uho ^\er( at Dliarur aiiu Amba- 
jogai, in wliicli plan of operations lie wa< eoiilinm J by a lettm 
from Yaiiiinu-d daula, \slio wa"^ at Ojhar. So lie marche»^ 
towards the ^hai by way of Manik-dudli. \Ajf»'r JiiiJitinti) 
tlie royal forces asceii'.lcd tliv* gliat ai-d tu<»k the village nf Damaii- 
iiaiiw, twciitv /ios from Aliuiadiiaa'ar. dav tlo*vmar*hed 

to Jamkliir,- in the rsi/am-SIiahi t.-rriUuies. ^ * Leavinir a foire 
there, he next day proceeded to Tilaiiiij. Tlie i^aiiTuu oj' the 
fort there had set it in order, and op('iif‘d fire upon Jiini. * ^ lint 
in the course of one watcli lie took it by assault, jail many of the 
defenders to the sword, took iirarly five liundi'ed prisoners, and 
captured all the miiiiitioLs of the fort. When the roval forces 
readied the banks of the Waiijara,^ twelve /os from the fort pf 

1 About 2o milo'. E. of Cliaudor, and the banie XAV. of Aurangabfid. 

Ab<*ut 30 miles S.E. of Auiani^^abad. 

Called in the maps “Maiijiiu.*' 
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Dliarur, they found that Mukarrab Khan and his confederates 
had passed down the pass of Aiijan-dudh, and liad gone to the 
noighhourhood of Jiir. ’Azam Khan then sent Sahii-ji Bhonsla 
to take possession of the districts around Junir and Sangamnir, 
\vljilst lie liimself, witli llie main force, went tlirough the pass of 
Ailarn to tlie town of l^ir, and proceeded from tlience to Partiir, 
on ilic bank of the river Dudna. The enemy then fled towards 
J)aulatabad. But ’Azam Khan learnt that scarcity of provisions 
])rcvented them from remaining in that vicinity, and that they 
liad moved off’ towards the Bahighat, by way of Dliarur. He 
then determined to intercept and attack them. But he found 
tli<ii the eneni3^, having jdaced their elephants and beggage in the 
fort of Dliarur, had the design of descending the Payin-ghat. 
So he went through the pa'sS of Anjaii-dudli, and encamped three 
from Dliardr. 

Capture (ff tj(c Fort o/’ Mansiir^gorh. 

I Text. voi. i. p. 31V2.] In the c()ur>e of the jia^t year, Bakir 
K1 uhi had proceeded to the pas'^ol'Kliera-para. twoZ'os lrom Clihatar- 
lanar. This is a very narrow pa<s, betwi'en the territories of 
Kutbii-l Mulk and ()ri>>a, and a small force of inu^keU'crs and 
archers might hold iiin security. lie ravaged the countiy round, 
luit when the rains sii in, he retired without making anv attempt 
upmi the fort of Maiisur-garh, which a slave of Kutbu-1 Miilk's, 
named Mansur, had built about four /.os' from Khera-para. 
Vtter tlu‘ I’ains, under the royal ordiu’s, he ag.iiii marcluHl to Kliera- 
])ara. Slier ]\luhammad, and (Uher ollicei> of Kiitbu-1 ]\Iulk, 
liad collected about 3000 horse and 1().000 foot, and having 
stn ngtlu'ned the fn-t with guns, inu-kets, and other implements 
ot warfare, thev made ready for battle. * ^ On the 8th ,lumada-l 
aw't\:il, Jiakir Khan arrived in the vicinity of IMan^ur-garli, and 
found the enemy drawn up in a plain north-east of the fort. * * 
The enemy W'ere unable to withstand the assault of the royal 
tbrees, but broke and fled. Flushed with victoiy, Bakir Khan 
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resolved to attack the fort. Notwithstandininj a heavy fire of 
cannons and muskets, he advanced to the base of the walls, 
planted his scaling-ladders, and began to ascend. The garrison 
being dismayed, took grass between their teeth, as is the manner 
of that country, and begged for quarter. Uakir Khan allowed 
them to march out in safety, and then placed a garrison of his 
own in the fort. 


Flight of Khdn-J(>hd)K 

[Text, vol. i. p. 834.] The territories of Niyamu-l Mulk, had 
suffered severely from the inroads of tin* Inqu r’.il turces in pursuit 
of Khan-Jahan, and mistrust and differcnci-s b:"] between 

the Nizam and Klian-Jalian ; so the latter, in it v iili Darya 
Khan, his chief adherents, and his reiM iinin^^ . - > , ^-olved t»> 

retire to the Panjab, in order to s^‘ektli«;- means nf iug on h • 
insurrection among tlie <‘tid Afghans of tliat country. So 

he left Daulatabad and proceeded towards Malwa. The Ihi poror, 
by his sagacity and foresight, had anticipated sucli a movement, 
and liad sent ’Abdu-alla Ivlian to Malwa, in or^er to cha>tise 
Darya Khan. After Darya liad returned to the Ihilaghat. ’Abdu- 
lla Khan was directed to wait at the Payiii-ghat, and to liasteii 
after Darya Khan, wde rt'ver he miglit hear of him. Having got 
intelligence cf his movements, ’Abdu- 11a Khan w’cnk after him. 
and reported the facts to Court, 

On tlic 2kli Jumada-1 awwal, tin' Thnperor * * appointed 
Saiyid ]\luzaffar Khan to support ’Abdii-lla Khan, * * * and on 
the 2'jtli Kabi'u-1 awwal, he marched towards Malwa. lie was 
directed to proceed hy way of Ilijagarh, and to cro,>s the 
Nerbadda near Mandii. * * If he found ’Abdu-lla Khan there, 
he was directed to join him. He marched with all speed, and 
crossed tlie NerbadJa at Akharpur. ’Ahdu-Ila Kliaii liaving 
heard that Klian-Jahaii liad crossed at Dliaranipiir,^ ho croaked 
the river at the same ford, and encamped at Loiiihara. There he 
ascertained that on tlie 28th Jumdda-1 awwal, Khaii-Jahan had 

1 S,W. ofMaiidu. 
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moved off. He then proceeded to Dip^lpur,^ where he learnt tliat 
the rebels were plundering the neighbourhood of Ujjain, and 
he marched to Nulahi- in search of them. 

Fourth Year of the Reign, 1040 a.h. (1630 a.d.). 

Flight of Khan-Jahdn. 

[Text, vol. i. p. 338.] On the 4th, ‘‘Abdu-lla Khan reached 
Nulalii, and Saijdd Muzaffar Khan, having left Dipalpur, reached 
Mankod on the 5th. on way to Mandisor, when he learnt that 
the »’ebels had iar-iM) .)ff to the riglit. On the 6th, he again 
inarciied Mid r to ']'iil-gan\v. 'ind on that day ’Abclii-lla 
Khan c (10 o' iVoin the roar and joined him. There they 
licai*! if : ' h‘ls were ten distant tlie day before, and 
' jti * !j tliat v- i\^ niorniiiir. So thev hastened off in 
; the Ufth th. ^ -n-aiep d at Kliiljipur, and ascer- 

taiiu?(l tliat the rebels were nievihg towards Sironj. The 
royal forco reaclnnl Sironj on tlie 1 4th, and found that the 
rebels had coiae there two days previously. Khwtija Raba-e 
Aftab got into the city just before their arrival, and joining 
Kbwaja "Abdu-1 Uadi, who \va< in the place, l)eat off tlie rebels, 
who only siiececJcd in cari’ying off lifty of the royal elephants. 

Klian- Jalian and Darya Khan now found the roads closed on 
.ill sides against tliem. Every day tliat came they looked upon 
as tlieir last, so in their despair they proceeded on the right from 
Sironj, and entered the country of the Rundela, intending to push 
on to Kalpi. Jajhar Singh Ihiiulela liad incurred the royal 
censure because Ins son Rikraniajit had allowed Kliaii-Jaluui on 
his fliglit from Agra to pass tliroiigh liis territory and so reach 
the Dakhiii. Rikramajit, to atone for his fault, and to remove the 
disgrace of his fitlier, went in pursuit of the fugitives, and on 
the^l7th came up witli the rear-guard under Daiya Khan, and 
attacked it wdtli great vigour. That doomed one, under tlie 
intoxication of temerity or of wine, disdained to fly, and in his 

^ Brtwoer M&udu and Ujjain. 

2 “NoulCii’' or “ Nowlyu,” 60 miles N. of Maiidu. 
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turn attacked. A muskot-ball pierced his brainless skull, and 
liis son was also killed. The Buiidelas attacked him under the 
impression that he was Khan-Jaluin, but that crafty ont* 
hastened from the field in another direction. Bikraniajit cut oft' 
the head of Darya Kliau, and also of his son, and sent them to 
Court, thus atoning for his former fault. Nearly four hundred 
Afghans and two hundred Bundelas were slain in the fight. For 
this service Bikramajit received the title of Jag-raj, and was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of 2000 pcr:^onal and 2000 horse. 

Capture of the Fort of DJuiriir. 

[Text, vol. i. p. o‘]9.] ’Azam Khan, having ascended the pass 
of Anjaii-dudh, encamped three /» y)s from Dharur. lie then di- 
rected Multafit Khan and others to make an attack upon tlieiown 
of Dharur and its petia, where once a w(‘ek people from all ]>ai-ts. 
far and near, were accustomed to meet for buying and selling. 
Tlie fort of Dliariir was celebrated tiironghout the Dakhin lor it^^ 
strength and munitions of war. It was built upon the to]) of a 
ridge, and deep rivers of difficult passage ran on two sides of it. 
It was so secure that any effort uj)on it by the royal army was 
likely to prove iin^uccc'^sful ; so Marhamat Khan w.'t^ directed 
plunder the town and jufta^ but iiot to make any aVknnpt uj)oii 
the fortress. * * * Tlie garri'<(m became disheartened, and ronifes 
in their duty. * ^ On the 2'jrd Jununla-s sani Marhamati^ lan 
made his way in vith a party of *nen, and opened the wicket. 
'Azam Khan then enterc'd with all his ofticers, and nearly two 
thousand men scaled the walls and got into the fort. All the 
vast munitions, the jewels, etc., becam(‘ sj)oil of war. 

IF nth of Khdn-Jahdn Loth, 

[p. 348.] The unhappy Khan-Jalian was greatly distressed 
and dismayed by tlie death of Darya Khan. Having no hope ex- 
cept in evasion, lie fled and sought obscurity ; but the royal forces 
pursued him closely. On the 28tli Jumada-s sani, on arriving at 
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the village of Nimi, in the country of Bhander,^ the royal army 
learned that Khan-Jahan was about eight from that place. 
The long march they had made, and the company of many men 
who had been wounded in Jag-raj’s action, prevented the royal 
forces from rnarcliing very early, but they drew near to the rebel. 

Khan-Jahan, on hearing of their approach, sent off some of his 
Afghans, whose horses were knocked up, with the little baggage 
that was left; while he himself, witli nearly a thousand horse, 
prepared to encounter Miizaffar Khan. The fight was sharp, great 
valour was exhibited, and many fell on both sides. * * Khan- 
Jahan was wounded, liis son Mahmud was killed with many of 
his followers, and further resistance was useless ; so he again fled. 
Being hard pressed, he was every now and then obliged to abandon 
an elephant, so that before reaching Kalinjar twenty elepliants had 
fallen into Jjic hands of the pursuers, and some were caught by 
Kcij:i Amar Singh of Bandher. When Khan-Jahan approached 
Ivalirjar, Saiyid Aliniad, the commandant of that fortress, came 
out to attack him. lie killed sev(Tal men, and took some prisoners. 
Hasan, another son of Khan-Jahan, was made prisoner; with 
liini were captured twenty-two of tlie royal elephants, which 
Kha?i-Jahan liad taken at Sironj. Klian-Jahan lost his fag/t 
and baniyr, and fled with a handful of followers. By great 
exertion afie travelled twemty kox that day, and reached the 
^rde rs of Salieiula,- where lie was to end Ids mortal life. 
’al^iPlla Khan Bahadur and Saiyid iinzaftar Khan pursued him 
clos^^ly with their forces in array. 

Khan-Jahan was mncli afflicted at tlic loss of his sons nnd 
faitliful followers. All hope of escape was cut off; so he told 
his followers that he was weary of life, tliat he had readied 
the end of his career, and there was no longer any means 

' The text has Bandhu, Khali Klian (vol. i. p. 40) tails it “ Bhandur,'’ but a 
lias Bhander, which is rio-ht. It lies X.E. of Jhiuisi.-Ahi-iAkbati, vol. i. 
p. 50o. 

- “1 ho -tank of Sindraha.” — Khdfi Khdn^ vol. i. p. 44. Bloclimann gives the 
name as “Selionda.” It lies north of Kalinjar on the Ken. — Xvi-i Akha)i. vol. i. 
p. 605. 
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of deliverance for him ; he desired, therefore, tliat every man 
should make off as best he could. A few determined to 
stand by him to the last, but many fled. The advanced 
forces of the royal army under Madhu Singh now came up. 
Khan-Jahan, with liis son Aziz, who was the dearest of all, and 
Aimal, and the Afghans who remained constant, placed their two 
remaining elephants in front, and advanced to meet Muzaflar 
Khan. They made their charire, and when Klnui-Jahan found 
that they were determined to take him, he alighted from his 
horse and fought desperately. In the midst of the struggle 
Madhii Singh pierced him with a spear, and before ]Muzaffar 
Khan could come up the brave fellows cut Khan-Jahan, his 
dear son ’Aziz and Ainial, to pieces. About a hundred of his 
adherents fell, and their heads were cut off, but a party e-capetl. 
A grandson of Saiyid Muzaftar Kluin and twenty-seven other 
royalists were slain. The heads of Klian-Jahaii, Aziz, and Aimal 
were sent to the Imperial Court. Farid, a son of Kliaii-Jaliaii. 
was taken and placed in confinenumt. Another son, named Jan-i 
Jalian, had fled and taken refuge in Salieiida with the mother of 
Ilahadur Khan. CAhdu-lla Kliaii sent for him, and tlnai di*- 
spatched him in custody to Court. * * * Xlie heads of the 

rebels were placed over the gate of the fert. After iheir 
victory, Abdii-lla Kliaii and Saiyid .Muzaffar Kluiii came to 
Court, and received many mark^ of favour. The former was 
advanced to a of 6000 and 6000 horse, and lie received 

the title Firoz-Jang. Saiyid ^luzaffur Khan was promoted to 
a manmh of 5000 and 5000 horse. He received the title 
Khan-Jaluiii. 

Attack OH ParcHfla. 

[Text, vol. i. p. 356,] Azam Khan was in the neighbourhood 
of Pareijda,^ intent upon the reduction of that fortress, and the 
capture of the elephants and stores which had been sent tliere. 
* * He sent Ptaja Jai Singh with a detaclimeiit to ravage the town 

^ Xear the Sine rivtT on the route fiom Alimadnag^ar to Sholapur. It is about 
sixty miles S.W. of Dliardr. 
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and petta. The Raja first plundered the peiia^ which was about 
a /f06* distant i)n the left of the fortress^. He then attacked the 
town, which was surrounded by a mud (khdm) wall five gaz high 
and three gaz thick, and by a ditch of three cubits (fsih zarci') 
broad (?). He broke through the walls by means of his 
elephants, and the musketeers of the garrison then fled into 
the ditch of the fort. The town was plundered. ’Azam 
Khan then arrived, * * * and entered the town, to 

secure the elephants belonging to the enemy, which had been 
taken into the ditch of the fortress. Seven elephants were 
seized and brought out, and much other booty Avas secured. * * 
’Azam Khun j)rcssed the siege, and the troops drove zigzags^ 
up to the edge of the ditch in three places, and began to fill 
it up. He raised a battery exactly opposite the gate of the 
fortrcsi, at tlic distance of an arrow-shot from the moat. He 
then pu^lied lii.> zigzags to the very edge of the moat, and there 
rai>ed a battery, to which the men in the Slier- Hiiji Mound it 
\ cry difficult to reply. 

It now bccaiiu' evident that ’Adil Klian, through his tender 
years, liad no real power, but that the reins of government were in 
the iiaiidsof a slave named Daulat, who had been originally ainin- 
vtn. l i kuldivauf) ^ and whom the King s father, Ibrciliim ’Adil, had 
ennobled with the title of Daiilat Kliiin, and had placed in com- 
mand of the fortress of Bijapiir. This ungrateful infi^mous fellow, 
after the death of Ibrahim, assumed the title Khawass Khan,” 
and delivered the government over to a mischievous turbulent 
brahman^ named IMurari Pandit. This same Haulat put out the 
eyes of Darwcsli Muhammad, the eldest son of Ibrahim ’Adil 
Khan by the daugliter of Kutbu -1 Mulk, and demanded his 
daughter in marriage, thus bringing to infamy the name and 
honour of his indulgent patron. The ’Adil-Khanis and the 
NiKaui-Shahis had now made common cause and wore united. 

1 “ Kucha-e saUimatp ways of safety. 

2 This is not a proper name. There was a Shcr-Haji also at Kandahar (see 
post p. 2G), and ai many other places. It is apparently an advanced work, and 
probably bears the name of its inventor. 
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The siege of Parend.'i had gone on for a month. Pro- 
vender had throiigliout been difficult to procure, •and now no 
grass was to be found witliin twenty So ’Azauj Khan was 

obliged to raise the siege, and to go to Dharur. ♦ * * The 

*Xdil-Khanis retreated before 'Azatn Khan, and he encamped on 
the banks of the Wanjira. !Next day he captured the town and 
fort of Balni, which the inhabitants defended in the hope of 
receiving assistance. After plundering the place, he marched to 
Mandii,^ iind from IMandii to Dharur. 

Finnhie i)i the Dal'Jttn and Gujnvdt. 

[Text, vol. i. p. ‘]G2.] During the past year no rain had fallen 
in the territories of tlie Halaghat. ami the drouglit had been especi- 
ally severe about Daulatabad. In the pn'seut year also there had 
been a deficiency in the bordering countries, and a total warn in tin 
Dakhin and Gujarat. The inhabitants of these tw(^ eountrirs we. 
reduced to the direst extremity. Life was offered for a loaf, hut 
none would buy ; rank was to be sold for a cake, but none cared for 
it ; the ever-bounteou^ hand was now' stretclied out to beg for 
food ; and tlie feet which had always trodden tlie way of conttuit- 
ment walked about only in s’carch of sustenance. For a long 
time dog's tlosh was sold for goat's flesh, and the poiindi'd bones 
of the dead were mixed wdtli flour ami sold. When this was 
discovered, the sellers wore bnmght \o justice. Destitution at 
length readied su' h a pit<‘h that men began to devour each 

other, and the flesh of a son was preferred to hi> love. Tlu* 

numbers of the dying caused obstruetions in the roads, and every 
man wdiose dire sufferings did not terminate in death ami wlio 

retained the power to move wandered off to the towns and 

villages of other countries. Those lands wdiidi had been famous 
for tlieir fertility and plenty iiow^ retained no trace of prodiic- 
tivenfiss. * * * The Emperor in his gracious kindness and 

bounty directed the officials of Burluinpur, Abmadabad, and the 

* So in the text h,jt the maps give no such name between Parenda and Dhfirur. 

2 ‘‘ ^ ha udiie." 
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country of Surat, to establish soup kitchens, or ahns-houses, 
such as are called langar in the laiiffuai^o of Hindustan, for the 
benefit of the poor and destitute. Every day sufficient soup and 
bread was prepared to satisfy the wants of the hungrj. It ■was 
further ordered that so long as llis Majesty remained at 
Burhanpi'ir 0000 rupees sliould be distributed among the 
deserving poor every IMonday, that day being distiniuished 
above all others as the day of the Emperor's accession to the 
throne. Thus, on twenty .Mondays one lar of rupees was given 
away in charity. Ahmadabad had suil'cred more severely than 
any other place, and so Ills Majesty ordered the officials to 
distribute 50,000 rupees among the famine-stricken people. Want 
of rain anti dt'arness of grain had causotl groat distress in many 
o»^lior oonnti'ies. So under the diroctioiiJ^ of the and gcnoioiis 
£m|) 0 ro’’ taxes amounting to nearly st'vcnty of rupees ^^erc 
’'uniMod hy the rt'venue ofTictu’^ — a sum amountinir to nearly 
oi ditv kror'^ of^A/'/yes and amoiintinir to one-eleventli j)art ot the 
whole I’evennc. When ^iich remis'^ions were made from the ex- 
^diequer, it may he conceived how great wer(> tlie ri ductions made 
by the nobles who lield jVif/h'x and h^fn/sah.c. 

Cdj^furv of the Fort of Sitfuoid. 

[Text, vol. i. p. d7().] Sipahdar Klniii, after obtaining posses- 
sion of the fort of Taltani (i)y the treachery of the garrison), laid 
siege to Situiuhi^ by command of the Emperor, and pro>scd the 
place very hard. Sidi Janicil, the governor, oflered to surrendei 
on terms uliich were agreed to ; so he and his family came out, 
and the fort passed into the possession of the Im[)erialists. 

Capturo of Kmulahiir. 

[p. 374.] Nasiri Kluin liad been placed in command of a force, 
wftli instructions to conquer the kingdom of Tolingana. Ho I'e- 
solveJ upon reducing the fort of Kandahar,'^ which was exceedingly 

I About fifty nilcs N.E. from Aurangfibad . 

^ About seveiity-li\c miles E. of Dliarilr, and twenty-five S.W. ot Nandcr. 
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strong, and the most famous one of that Country. It was under 
the command of Sadik, the son of Yakut Khudawand Khan, 
and was in full state of preparation. On the 23rd Jumada-1 
awwal he encamped one /ws from the fortress. Next day he 
prepared to attack the town of Kandahar ; but before reaching 
tlie place he was opposed by Sarfaraz Khan, the general 
commanding in tliat country, who had taken up a position 
between the fort and the town, and having covered his front with 
artillery, awaited the attack. He was protected also l)y the guns 
and muskets of the fortress. The royal army attacked with 
great vigour, and killed a great many of the enemy. Sarfaraz 
Khan with, a few followers fled to the Nizinn-Shahis. After 
this Nasiri Khan pushed on the siege. ^ * Uandanla, 

Mukarrab Khan, and others, witli^a unitcvl force of 'Ydil- 
Khanis and Nizani-Shahis, came up to attack him in Ijis 
trenches. Undismayed by this fre.>h enemy, lu boldly fa-'ed his 
assailants ; and although lie had also to bear the fire o+* rlie gun> 
and muskets of the fortress, he defeated them with considerable 
loss, and compelled them to fall back a di>tance of three /'ov. 

Out of twenty -one mines which had been opened, six were 
complete ; tliree woi*e chargi'd wdtli powder, and three weiv. kept 
in reserve. ’Azam Khan, who had marched to vSnp|»ort Nasiri 
Khan, now approached, and Nasiri Khan went forth to meet 
him, and to bring him to see the springing of the mines and the 
assault upon the fortress. The match wxas applied to the three 
mines; one failed, hut the other two brought down the waill of 
the Slier-IIajl with half a bastion. Tlio garrison kept up a 
discharge of rockets, mortars, stones and grenades, but the 
storming parties pressed on. The conflict raged from rnid-day 
till sunset, but the wall of the fortress was not sufficiently 
levelled^, and the defenders kept up such a heavy fire that the 
assailants were forced to retire. At night the trenches Were 
carried forward, and preparations were made for firing the 
other mines. The garrison saw^ that the place must fall, and 
* * * made oflers of surrender, wdiich were accepted, and the 
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Imperial troops took possession of the fortress. * * The siege 

had lasted four months and nineteen days, and the place fell on 
tlie 15th Shawwal. 

Death of the Queen 'AUya Begum. 

^Text, vol. i. p. 384. J On the 17th ^i-l kada, 1040, died 
Nawah’Aliva Beo-am,^ in the fortieth year of licrage, to the great 
grief of her husband the Emperor. ^ ^ She had borne him 

ei^dit sons and six dauirliters. Th(‘ third ('liild and eldest son was 

0 ~ 

Muhammad Dara Shukoh, the fourth Muhammad Shah Sliuja, 
the sixtli Muhammad Aurangzeb, the tenth Murad liakhsh. 

Nizchu Shah. 

[p. dOo.] A letter from Sijmhdar Kliaii informed the Em[>eror 
liow Eatl: Khan, feeling that hi^ rclea^'e from confinement by 
jKi/tim Shah liad been a matter of uece^'slry, and tliat he would be 
im|)ris!)nt‘d again as soon as his master s mind was at ease, he 
had resolved to be befurcIianJ with liini, and liad placed Nizdiii 
Shall in coiiliiiement, as hi^ father Malik Wiiibar had done before. 

* ^ * Path Khan then addressed a letter to Aaminu-d 

duula Asaf Khan, informing him that he had placed Nizam 
Slidli in conlinemciit on account of his evil character and his 
enmity to the Imperial throne, lor wdiich act he hoped to receive 
some mark of favour. In answer he was told that if he wished 
to prove his sincerity, he should rid the Avorld of such a worthless 
and wicked being. On receiving this direction, Path Khan 
secretly made away with Nizam Shah, but gave out that he had 
died a natural death. He placed Nizam Shah’s son Husain, a 
lad of ten years old, on the throne as his successor. He reported 
these facts to the Imperial Court, and was directed to send the 
jewels and valuables of the late king, and his own eldest son 
as a hostage. 

1 Otherwise caller “ Mumtaz Mahal.” She died in childbirth.— -Oa// JT/taM, 
vol. i. p. 409. 
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Opf rat ions agaiud/tji^'dil Elidn. 

[Text, vol. i. p. 404.] ^[ulianiifiacl ’.AlJH Kliun (of Bijapur), 
through youth, inexperionco, and evil eoimsellors, especially a 
slave named Daulat (who had assumed the title of Khawass Khan), 
liad shown himself unfaithful to tlie Imperial throne, and regardless 
of the allegiance paid by his hither. The Emperor commissioned 
Yamfnu-d daula Ysaf Khan to arouse him from his negligence 
and disregard of his duty. Ysaf Khan was empowered to demand 
from him a return to obedience and the payment of tribute.^ If 
he agreed to these terms, lie was to be left alone ; if not, as much 
as possible of his territory was to be conquered, and the rest laid 
waste. 


Fifih Year of the Keign, 1041 a.h. (lOdl a.d.). 

Campaign agahi.^f .Bijdpu)\ 

[p. 411.] Ysaf Khan proceeded on his expedition, and arrived 
at Xdnder, where he remained two days. Tht're he left the main 
part of his army, and proceeded express to the fort of Kandahar, 
which he inspected. One stage further on he came to the fort of 
Ilhalki." * * ^ Orders were given for tin* reduetiuii of the 

place, and cntrenclinuuits were comn.eiieed. liiit it was resol vc-d 
to attempt the capture of the place by (scahidc* at night. 
The garrison got notice of this, and ev:a*uat<‘d the place under 
cover of darkness. * * ^ Ysaf KIniii then mardied 

tow'ards Kalanor, a flourishing place belonndng to ’Ydil Khan. 
When he arrived at Sultaiipur, iieai* the city of Kull>arga, 
the general in command had taken the principal iiihahitants 
into the fort of Kulbarga. which w\as well ariiKMl with "nns, 
muskets, and other instruments of war. Xext day Wzam Khan, 
under the direction.s of Ysaf Kiiaii, made an attaek upon the 
town, and carried it. notwithstanding a heavy fire from the fort. 

^ The Shdh-Jahdn-mma says that the surrender of the hut of Parenda was to be 
also required. 

2 Ti Tuilca N.W. of Bidr. 
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Tlie victors plundered vvliaflUltlie^^ could lay their hands on, 
and captured many horses ^^the ditch of the fortress. J^saf 
Klian did not deem it expedient to attempt tlio reduction of tlie 
fortress, as it 'would have been a difficult undertaking and a 
cause of delay ; so he retired, and encamped near the river 
Nahnura. Tlien he advanced to the vicinity of Bijapiir, and 
encamped on tlie borders of a tank between Xauras-pur^ and Shah- 
pur. The enemy every day came out of the ditch into the plain, 
and tlic're was a warm interclian^e of rockets, arroAvs, and 
!nu>k(‘try. ]hit although the enemy kept up also a heavy fire 
from the fortifications, they were regularly driven back to the 
shelter of tlie walls. 

X'^af Khan ii.^ed to take every pn'caiitioii for the safety of the 
detachment'' whiidi went out (‘Vory day to (*ollect fodder, but the 
army was large and the aiiimals numerous, so this was no easy 

matter. 

The Miomy were constantly on the alert, and struck whenever 
they ;:ot an o])portuiiity . ^ * At the beginning a man 

iianu'd >liaikli Dabir, one (»f the coiitidants of Kliawass Khan, 
caim- out with overtures of ]»eace and oilers of tribute ; but as 
tliey wer(‘ not worthy of tru>t. they were rejecti'd. Afterwards 
^lustata Khan, >oii-in-law of 3lulhi ^luhaimnad Lahori, kept up 
a secret eorre.spondeiice with A'>af Khan. e\prc»iiig his devotion 
and pro])o>ing to admit the ImjMTial troops into the fortress. 

Aft(’r much negociatioii, it was agreed that Mustafa 
Khali and Khairiyat Kliaii llab>]n, nnele of Kandaula, should 
come to A>af Khan and arrange for the transmission of tribute 
and the settlement of the terms of peace. Accordingly both 
came out ot liijapur, * * * linally agreed that 

’Adil Khan should send tribute to the value of forty /f/cs of 
rujiees in jewels, valuables, elephants, and money, and that lie 
should ever after remain faithful to liis allegiance. A treaty in 
these terms was accordingly drawn up. * * * The two 

ncgociators rctunu'd to Bijapiir, and Shaikh ’’Abdu-r Ixahiin 
^ The text hub “ Nur-suur,” but the Index of Names eorrei ts it. 
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Khairabadi went in with them to obtakin ’Adil Khan’s signature 
to the treaty. 

On the third dav the Shaikh was sent back with a messaire 
that they would send out their own icahih with the treaty. 
Kext day they came out with certain propositions that Asaf 
Khan considered reasonable, and he accepted them. It was agreed 
that the treaty should be sent out next day. As they were 
about to depart, one of the irakih, who was a confidant of 
Mustafa Khan, dropped a letter of his before Asaf Khan, 
without the knowdedge of liis companion. The letter said that 
Khawass Khan was w’ell aw’are that provender was very scarce in 
the Imperial army ; that the fetching of grass and fuel from long 
distances was a work of great toil to man and beast ; and that in 
consequence it w'ould be impossible for the Imperial army to 
maintain its position more than a few days longer. Kliawass 
Khan had tliercfore resolved to have recourse to artifice and 
procrastination, in the expectation that A'&af Khin would be 
obliged to raise the siege and retire bafHed. 

The siege had lasted twenty days, and during that time no 
corn had reached the army, and before its arrivnl the enemy had 
laid w^aste all the country round, and carried off the grain to 
distant places. Tlie provisions which the army had brought witli 
it were all exhausted, and grain had risen to tlie price of one 
rupee per sir. Men and beasts were sinking. So it was re- 
solved, after consultation, that the royal army should remove 
from Bijapur into some better supplied part of the enemy's 
country, that the Imperial army might be recruited, and the 
territory of the enemy be waited at the same time. With this 
intention the royal army inarched along the bank of the Kishan 
Gang^ to Ilai-hagh and Miraj,^ two of the richest places in that 
country. Wherever they found supplies they rested, and parties 
were .sent out to plunder in all directions. On wliatever road tficy 

1 The Kistna or Kri^hiin. 

2 Miraj on the left bsTik of the Kistna, about tiiirtymilcs E. of Kolapdr. Rki- 
btigh is about twenty-live milc.s lower to the S.E., and on the other side of the river. 
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went they killed and made prisoners, and ravaged and laid waste on 
both sides. From the time of their entering the territories to 
the time of their departure tUcy kept up this devastation and 
plunder. The best part of the country was trodden under, and 
so, as the forces had recovered strength and the rains were near, 
the royal army passed by the fort of Sholapur, and descended by 
the passes into the Imperial territories. 15,000 men of the enemy, 
who had followed them to Sholapur, then turned back to Bijapiir. 

Itopirn of the Court from BurJidujnir to Arjra, 

[Text, vol. i. p. 421.] The Fmjxu’or being tired of his resi- 
dence at Burlicinpur, resolved to return to the capital ; so he set 
out on the 24th Iviunazaii, * * and arrived there on the 1st Zi-1 
hijja, 1241 a.h. 

Affairs in the Dakhin had not been managed so well as the}’ 
ought to have be(‘h by ’Azam Kban ; so a mandate was sent to 
Mahabat Khan Khaii-khanan, infornriiig him that the govern- 
ment (»f IvhcUide>h and the Dakhin had been conferred upon him, 
and he ^^a.s directed to make the nece'^sarv preparations as quickly 
as poN<;ible, and start from Dehli ton>eet the Emperor and receive 
instrueticms. Yaminu-d daula -V<af Khan, with ’Azam Khan and 
other nobles unJtT his command, were directed to return to 
Court. 

Capture of the Port of Ilufjh. 

[p. 434.] Under the rule of the Bengalis [dar \ihd i BaugdJi- 
ydn) a party of Frank merchants, who are inhabitant.^ of Siindip, 
came trading to Satganw. One /.ym* above that place, they occupied 
some ground on the bank of tlie estuary.^ Under the pretence 
that a building was necessary for their transactions in buvine: 
and soiling, they erected several houses in the Bengali style. In 
couise of time, through the ignorance and negligence of the 
rulers of Bengal, these Europeans increased in number, and 
erected large s ibstantial buildings, which they fortified with 
^ The word used is khur^ “ an estuary,’* here apparcuily nicauiug a tidal river. 
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cMinons, muskets, and other implements of war. In due course, 
a considerable place grew up, which was known by the name of 
the Port of HugU. On one side of it was the river, and on the 
other three sides was a ditch filled from the river. European 
ships used to go up to the port, and a trade was establislied there. 
The markets of Satgcinw decdined and lost their prosperity. The 
villages and districts of Ilugli were on both sides of the river, and 
these the Europeans got possession of at a low rent. Some of 
the inhabitants by force, and more by hopes of gain, they infected 
with their Xazarene teaching, and sent tliem oft* in sliips to 
Europe. In the hope of an everlasting regard, hut in reality of 
an exquisite torture, they consoled theInselv('^ with the profl#^ 
their trade for the lo^s of nmt which aro.>e from theT^moval -* 
tlie cultivators. These liatefiil jiractices were not confined to the 
lands they occupied, but they seized and carried oft* evi’ry one 
they could lay their hands u])on along the sides of tlie river. 

TIjcsc j)roceediiig^ liad C(/me iimher the notice of tlie Enq)erur 
before his accession, * * and lie resolved to put an end to them if 
ever he ascended the throne, that the coinngt' might al\vay'^ bear 
tlie stani]) of the glui’ious dynasty, and the ])ulj)it might he 
i^raced with its After his acc(*»ioii, lie aj)puiiit(‘d 

KaMin Kli'dii to the government of lh*iigal, ainl * inqu'essed 
upon him the duty of overlhrowinir IIu-m' nii>{‘hievous ju oj>le. 
ITe was ordered, a.*5 soon he attendtd to the iiece.--''ary duties 
of lii.-^ exten>i\e province, to set about the extermination (d* the 
peniiciou'^ intruders. Troojis were to be sent. both by waier and 
land, so that tliis difficult enterprise might he quickly and easily 
ace ni] dished. 

Kasim Klian set about making liis preparations, and at the 
close of the cold season, in Sha''hcUi, 124U A.il., lie s(‘iit liis son 
’Inayatu-uila witli Allah ^Tir Khan, wlio was to be the real 
commander of the army, and several other nobles, to eftect»the 
conquest of Jlugli. He also sent Ihdiadur Kamhu, an active and in- 
telligent servant ol'his, with the force under liis command, under 
thepret ef Viking possession of the /i Ad /esa lands at Makhsus- 
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abad, but really to join Allah Yar Khan at the proper time. 
Under the apprehension thafthe infidels, upon getting inteHJgence 
of tlie march of the armies,* would put their families on board 
ships, and so escape from destruction to the disappointment of the 
warriors of Islam, it was given out tliat the forces were marching 
to attack Hijli. Accordingly it was arranged that Allah Yar 
Klian should halt at Bardwan, which lies in the direction of 
Hijli, until he received intelligence of Khwaja Slier and others, 
who liad been ordered to proceed in boats from Sripiir^ to cut off 
the retreat of the Firingis. Wlien the flotilla arrived at Mohana, 
ly^ich is a dahna‘^ of the Ilugli, Allah Yar Khan was to march 
IWfc kll expedition from Bardwan to Ilugli, and fall upon the 
hifidels. '•fUpon being informed that Khwaja Sher and his com- 
panions had arrived at the dahna^ Allah Ycir Khan made a forced 
march from Bardwan, and in a ni^jlit and dav reached the village 
of Ilaldipur, between Satganw and Hugli. At the same time 
he w'as joined by Bahadur Kambu, who arrived from Makhsiis- 
abad, with 500 horse and a large force of infantry. Tlicn he 
) astened lu the place when* Khwaja Sher had brought the boats, 
and between Hiigli and the sea, in a narrow part of the river, he 
formed a bridge of boats, so that ships could not get down to the 
sea; thus the fli<;ljt of the enemy -was prevented. 

On the 2nd Zi-1 hijja, 1241, tlie attack was made on the 
Firingis by the boatmen on the river, and by the forces on laud. 
An inhabited place outside of the ditch w as taken and plundered, 
and the occupants w'ere slain. Detachments were then ordered 
to the villages and places on botli sides of tlie river, so that all 
the Christians found there might be sent to hell. Having killed 

captured all the infidels, the warriors carried off the families of 
their boatmen, who were all Bengalis. Four thousand boatmen, 
whom the Bengalis called ghrdhi^ then left the Firingis and 
joiiKKl the victorious army. This w'as a great discouragement to 
the Christians. 

The royal arn.y was engaged for three months and a half in 
1 Scrampore. 2 Qy. Bengali dahra, a lake. 
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the siege of tliis strong place. Sometimes the infidels fought, 
sometimes they made overtures of peace, protracting the time in 
hopes of succour from their countrymen. With base treachery 
they pretended to make proposals of peace, and sent nearly 
a lac of rupees as tribute, while at the same time they ordered 
7000 musketeers who were in their service to open fire. So 
heavy 'was it tliat many of the trees of a grove in which a large 
force of the besiegers was posted were stripped of their branches 
and leaves. 

At length the besiegers sent their pioneers to work upon the 
ditch, just by the church, where it was not so broad and deep as 
elsewhere. There they dug channels and drew off the water. 
Mines were then driven on from the trenches, but two of the.'i 
were discovered by the enemy and counteracted. The centre 
mine was carried under an edifice which was loftier and stronger 
than all the other buildings, and where a large number of 
Firingis were stationed. This was charged and tamped. On the 
14th Ivabi’u-1 awwal the besieger's forces were drawn up in front 
of this building, in order to allure the enemy to that part. 
AVhen a large number were assembled, a heavy fire was opened, 
and the mine was fired. The building was blown up, and the 
many infidels who had collected around it were sent flying into 
tlie air. j'he warriors of Islam rushed to the assault. Some of 
the infideU found their way to hell by the water, but s£>me 
thousands succeeded ai making their way to the ships. At this 
juncture Khwaja Slier came up with the boats, and killed many 
of the fugitives. 

The.^e foes of the faith were afraid lest one larire ship, which 
had nearly two thousand men and women and much projicrty on 
board, should fall into the liands of the Muhammadans; so they 
fired the magazine and blew her up. Many others who were on 
board the rjhrdh^ sot fire to their vessels, and turned their faces 
to\vards liell. Out of the sixty-four large fifty-seven 

glndh^ and 200 one ghrdb and two jaiigas escaped, in 

coiihoq of &ome fire from the burning ships having fallen 
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upon some boats laden with oil, which burnt a way through (the 
bridge of boats). Whoever escaped from the water and fire 
became a prisoner. From the beginning of the siege to the con- 
clusion, men and women, old and young, altogether nearly 10,000 
of the enemy were killed, being either blown up with powder, 
drowned in water, or burnt by lire. Nearly 1000 brave 
warriors of the Imperial army obtained the glory of martyrdom. 
4400 Christians of both sexes were taken prisoners, and nearly 
10,000 inhabitants of the neighbouring country who had been 
kept in confinement by these tyrants w’erc set at liberty. 

Surrender of ilte Fori of Gdlna, 

[Text, vol. i. ]). 442.] After Fatli Klian, son of Malik 
"Anibar, bad put Nizam Sliah to death, Mahmiid Khan, tlie 
commandant of tlie fort of Calna, repudiated his authority, 
and put tlie fortress in a state of defence, intending to deliver 
it over to Saliu-ji IJhonsla, who, unmindful of the favours he 
liad received from the Iinperial throne, had strayed from the 
path of obedience, and Ijad possessed Iiiinsclf of Nasik, Trimbak, 
Sangamnir and Juiiir, as far as the country of the Kokan. He 
had got into liis jiow'er one of the relatives of the late Nizam 
Shah, who liad been confined in one of the strongest fortresses 
in the kinijdom, and raised the banner of independence. He 
(IVlIhimud Khan) ^ wished to deliver the fort over to him. Khaii- 
zaman, w^ho w'as acting as de])uty of liis father in the government 
of tlie Dakhin, Birar and Kliandesh, when he was informed of 
Mahmud Khan’s proceedings, wrote to Mir Kasim Khan Harawl, 
commandant of tlie fort of Alaiig, which is near to Galna. He 
directed him to endeavour by promises of Imperial favour to 
wan him over, and prevent the surrender of the fortress to Sahii-jl 
Bhonsla. Mir Kasim communicated with Mahmud Kliaii on 
the subject, and tlie latier invited the Mir to come to liim. 
After a good d^^al of talk, Mahmud Khan assented to the pro- 

^ Tliis seems to be tbe sense of the passage, out it is obscure. 
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positioD, and in the hope of a great reward delivered over the 
fort to the representatives of the Emperor, 

Sixth Year of the Reign, 1042 a.h. (1632 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. i. p. 449.] Bhagirat Bhil, chief of the disaffected 
in the province of Malwa, relying on the number of his followers 
and the strength of his fort of Kliatakhiri,^ had refused obedience 
to the governors of Malwa. He ventured to show his disaffection 
to Nusrat Khan, when he was governor, and the Khan marched 
from Sarangpur to chastise him. The Klian’s fame as a soldier 
had its effect. The rebel gave up all hope of resistance, and, 
seeking an introduction to Nusrat Khan through Sangram, 
Zamindar of Kanur, he surrendei*ed his fortress. 

Destruction of Hindu Temples, 

[p, 449.] It had been brought to the notice of His Majesty 
that during the late reign many idol temples had been begun, but 
remained unfinished, at Benares, tlie great stronghold of infidelity. 
The infidels were now desirous of completing them. His Majesty, 
the defender of the faith, gave orders that at Benares, and 
throughout all his dominions in every place, all temples that had 
been begun should be cast down. It was now reported from the 
province of Allahabad that seventy-six temples had been 
destroyed in the district of Benares. 

Conquest of Daulatdhdd, 

[p. 496.] Fath Khan, son of ’Ambar Habshi, conceiving his 
interest to lie in making submission to the Emperor, had sent his 
son, ’Abdu-r Rusul, with a suitable offering to the foot of the Im- 
perial throne, professing obedience and praying for favour. The 
Emperor f^raciously bestowed upon him some districts which had 
formerly belonged to him, bat had been since given to Saliu-ji 
Bhonsla. Now, in compliance with the request of Fath Kh4n, 

^ Kuntharkera," in Malcolm’s Map of Central India, on the Kali Sind, about thirty 
miles N. of TJjjain. 
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lliey were restored to him. This gave great offence to tlie 
turbulent Sahu-ji, who went and joined the Bijapuris, and 
induced ’itdil Khan to place him in command of a force for 
wrestins: the fortress of Daulatabad from the hands of Fath 
Khan. The latter was much incensed against the Nizam- Shahis, 
and had no faith in them ; so he wrote to Khdn-khanan Mahabat 
Khan, informing him that Sahu-ji Bhonsla was preparing to bring 
a force from Bijapur against him, and that, as the fortress was ill 
provisioned, there was great probability of its being taken, unless 
Alahabat Khan came to his assistance. If the Khan came 
quickly, he would surrender the fortress, and would himself pro- 
ceed to the Imperial Court. The Khan-khanan accordingly sent 
forward his son, Khdn-zaman, with an advanced force, and he 
liimself followed on the 9tli Jumada-s sani. [Khdn-zmidu defeats 
(I covering army of Bij dp ur,'\ 

Tile Bijapuris were discouraged by the chastisement they had 
received from the Imperial army, so they made offers of an arrange- 
ment to Fath Khan. They offered to leave the fortress in his 
possession, to give him three lacs of pagodas in cash, and to 
throw provisions into tlie fort. That ill-starred foolish fellow, 
allured by these promises, broke his former engagement, and 
(?iitered into an alliance with them. Most of the animals in the 
fortress had died from want of provender, and the Bijapuris now, 
at the instance of Fath Khan, exerted themselves in getting 
provisions. When Khan-khanan, who was at Zafarnagar, was 
informed of these proceedings, he wrote to Khan-zaman directing 
him to make every exertion for the reduction of the fortress, and 
for the punishment of the traitor and the Bijapuris. \^Skir)nishes 
in the vicinity, ~\ 

Khdn-khanan, on being informed of the state of affairs, 
marched from Zafarnagar to Daulatabad, and reached there on 
the last day of Sha’bari. Next morning he rode out with his 
son, Khan-zamdn, to reconnoitre the fortress, and took up his 
residence in a house belonging to Nizam Shah atNizanipiir, near 
the fortress. [Disposition of his forces.] He placed the artillery 
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and siege material under the direction of (his son) Luhrasp, and 
ordered that a constant fire should be kept up from a high hill 
which governs the fortress, and upon which Kaghziwara stands. 
He also ordered Khaii-zamaii to be constantly on the alert 
with 5000 cavalry, and ready to render assistance wherever it 
might be required in the trenches. The Imperial army having 
thus ikyested the place, and formed trenches, pushed on the siege, 
running zigzags, forming mines and preparing scaling ladders. 

Path Khan placed the son of Nizam Shah in the Kala-kot 
(black fort), which was considered impregnable. lie himself 
took post in the Maha-kot (great fort), and the body of the 
forces were stationed in the outer works called ’Ambar-kot, 
because they had been raised by Malik ’Ambar to protect the 
place against the advance of the Imperial power. [Defeat of 
many attempts to victual and relieve the fortress from ivithout, and 
of sorties from ivithin.'] 

On the 9th Shawwal a mine which had been formed from t!ie 
trenches of Khan-zaman w^as charged, and the forces having been 
named for the assault, w’ere ordered to assemble in the trenches 
before break of day. The mine was to be fired at llie first 
appearance of dawn, and upon the w'alls being blowui down, the 
stormers were to rush into the fort. By mistake the mine was 
fired an hour before dawn, and before the storming parties were 
ready. Twenty-eight yaz of the walls raid twelve gaz of the 
bastion w^as blown avay, and a wide breach was made. But the 
troops not having arrived, no entry was effected. The defenders 
rushed to the breach, and kept up such a rain of arrows, bullets, 
and rockets, that the storming party was obliged to take refuge 
in the trenches. Then they exerted themselves to stop the 
breach with palisades and planks. The commander of the 
Imperial army desired to dismount and lead the assault, but 
Nasiri Khdn urged that it was against all the rules of warfare 
for the commander-in-chief to act in such a way. He himself 
would lead the storming party, trusting in God and hoping for 
the favour of the Emperor. Khan-khanan directed Mahes Das 
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Rathor and others to support him. The Imperial troops rushed 
to the breach, and the defenders made a desperate resistance ; but 
Nasfri Khan, although wounded, forced his way in upon the 
right, and Raja Bihar Singh and other Hindus upon the left. 
They were fiercely encountered by Khairiyat Khan Bijapuri and 
others with sword and dagger, but they at length prevailed, and 
drove the defenders into the ditch of the Maha-kot for jaiielter. 
Great numbers of the garrison fell under the swords *6? the 
victors. Thus fell the celebrated works of Malik ’Anibar, which 
were fourteen gaz in height and ten gaz in thickness, and well 
furnished with guns and all kinds of defences. The Imperial 
commander having thus achieved a great success, proceeded with 
Nasiri Klian to inspect tlie works, and immediately took steps 
tor attacking the Maha-kot. [^iJivvvsion made by the enemy in 
the din ef 10)1 of Bird r. Another attempt by liandaida and Sdhli-Ji 
to relieve the fortress,'] 

With great perseverance tlie besiegers pushed a mine under 
the Maha-kot, and Fath Khan was so much alarmed that he 
sent his wives and family into the K41a-kot. Tie himself, with 
Khairiyat Khan, uncle of Randaula, and some other Bijapuris, 
remained in the Maha-kot. The Bijapuris being greatly 
depressed by the scarcity of food and the progress of the 
Imperial arms, sought permission through MMii-ji to be allowed 
to escape secretly, and to go to their master. Klian-khanan sent 
a written consent, and by kind words encouraged their drooping 
spirits. Nearly two hundred of them after night-fall descended 
by a ladder fastened to the battlements. Khan-khanan sent 
for them, and consoled them witli kind words and presents. 
\_8everal more attempts to relieve the fortress.] 

On the 25th Zi-1 kaMa, the commander-in-chief visited the 
trenches. He went to Saiyid ’Alawal, whose post was near the 
mkie of the Sher-Haji of the Maha-kot, and determined that 
the mine should be blown up. Fath Khan got notice of this, and 
in the extremity of his fear he sent his tvaldl to Khan-khanan, 
and with great humility represented that he had bound himself 
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to the 'Adil-Xh^i;i by the most solemn compact not to make 
peace without their approval. He therefore wished to send one 
of his followers to Murari Pandit, to let him know how destitute 
the fort was of provisions, and how hard it was pressed by the 
besiegers. He also wanted the Pandit to send wakils to 
settle with him the terms of peace and the surrender of the fort. 
He therefore begged that the explosion of tho mine might be 
deferred for that day, so that there might be time for an answer 
to come from Miirari Pandit. Khan-khanan knew very well 
that there was no sincerity in his proposal, and that he only 
wanted to gain a day by artifice ; so he replied that if Path 
Khan wdshed to delay the explosion for a day, he must iinme- 
diately send out his son as a hostage. 

When it had become evident that Path Khan did not intend 
to send his son out, the mine w^as exploded. A bastion and 
fifteen yards of the wall were blown up. Tlie brave men wlio 
awaited the explosion rushed forward, and heedless of tlie file 
from all sorts of arms which fell upon them from the top of tlie 
Maha-kot, they made their way in. The commander- in-chief 
now directed that Saiyid ’Alawal and others who held the 
trenches on the outoide of the ditch, opposite the Sher-Haji, 
should go inside and bravely cast up trenches in the interior. 
[^Defeat of a demomtration made hy Murdri Pandit, Surrender 
of the fort of Nahdii )>ear Gdlnaf\ 

Path Khan now wcke up from his sleep of heedlessness and 
security. He saw that Daiilatabad could not resist the Imperial 
arms and the vigour of the Imperial commander. To save the 
honour of his own and Nizam wShah’s women, he sent his eldest 
son ’Abdu-r Eusiil to Khan-khanan [laying the hlarnib of Mh 
conduct on Sdhufi and the ’A dH-Khanis], He begged for 
forgiveness and for a week’s delay, to enable him to remove his 
and Nizdm Shah’s family from the fortress, while his sSon 
remained as a hostage in Khan-khanan ’s power. Khan-khanan 
had compassion on his fallen condition, granted him safety, and 
kept his son as a hostage. Path Khan asked to be supplied 
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with the means of carrying out his family a«d property, and 
with money for expenses. Khan-khanan sent him his own 
elephants and camels and several litters, also ten lac^ and fifty 
thousand rupees in cashll belonging to the State, and demanded 
the surrender of the fortress. Fath Khan sent the keys to Khan- 
khanan, and set about preparing for his own departure. Khaii- 
khaiian then placed trusty guards over the gates. 

On the 19tli Zi-1 hijja Fath Khan came out of the fi3rtress 
and delivered it up. Tlie fortress consisted of nine different 
works, five upon the low ground, and four upon the top of the 
hill. These with the guns and all the munitions of war were 
surrendered. * * * Kliaii-khanan went into the fortress, 
and had the IJiuiha read in the Eiiipcror*‘s name. 

The old name of the fortress of Daulatabad was Deo-gir, or 
Dharagar. It stands upon a rock which towers to the sky. In 
circumference it measures 5000 legal (jaz^ and the rock all round 
is scarped so carefully, from the base of the fort to the level of 
the water, that a snake or an ant w'ould ascend it with difficulty. 
Around it there is a moat forty legal yards (zara) in width, and 
thirty in depth, cut into the solid rock. In the heart of the rock 
there is a dark and tortuous passage, like the ascent of a minaret, 
and a light is required there in broad daylight. The steps are 
cut in the rock itself, and the bottom is closed by an iron gate. 
It is by this road and way that tlie fortress is entered. By the 
passage a large iron brazier had been constructed, which, 
when necessary, could be placed in the middle of it, and a fire 
being kindled in this brazier, its heat would effectually prevent 
all progress. The ordinary means of besieging a fort by mines, 
sdhhts^ etc., are of no avail against it. * * * 

Khan-khanan desired to leave a garrison in the captured 
fortress, and to go to Burhanpur, taking Nizam Shah and Fath 
KhSn with him. The Imperial army had endured many hard- 
ships and privations during the siege. They had continually to 
contend against 20,000 horse of Bijapur and Nizamu-1 Mulk, 
and to struggle hard for supplies. Nasiri Khan (who had been. 
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created KhHii-daaran) was always ready for service, and he 
offered to take the command of the fortress. So Khan-khanan 
left him and some other officers in charge, and marched with his 
army to Zafarnagar. * * * After reaching that place, Murdri 
Pandit and the Bijapuris sent Farhad, the father of Randaula, 
to treat for peace ; but Khan-khanan knew their artfulness and 
perfidy, and sent him back again. The Bijapuris, in despair 
and recklessness, now turned back to Dauhitahad. They knew 
that provisions were very scarce and the garrison small. The 
entrenchments wdiich the besiegers had raised were not thrown 
down, so the Bijapuris took possession of them, invested tlie 
fortress and fought against it. Khan-dauran, without waiting 
for reinforcements, boldly sallied out and attacked them repeatedly. 
By kind treatment he had conciliated the raiyaf^ of the iicigli- 
bourliood, and they supplied him with provisions, so that he was 
in no want. As soon as Khan-kh4nan heard of these proceedings, 
ho inarched for Daulatabad. The enemy finding tliat tliey co-dd 
accomplish nothing, abandoned the siege as soon as they heard of 
the approach of Khan-khanan, and then retreated by Kasik and 
Trimbak. 


Christian Prisoners. 

[Text, vol. i. p. 534.] On the JltJi MuhaiT<am, [1043 a.h.], 
Kasim Khan and Bahadur Kainbu brought * * * 400 Christian 
prisoners, male and female, young and old, with the idols of tlieir 
w^orshij), to the presence of tJie fiiith-defcnding Emjxu’or. He 
ordered that the principles of the Muhammadan religion should 
be explained to them, and that they should be called upon to adopt 
it. A few appreciated the honour offered to them and embraced 
the faith : they experienced the kindness of the Emperor. But 
the majority in perversity and wilfulness rejected the proposal. 
These were distributed among the amirs, who were directed to 
keep these despicable wretches in rigorous confinement. When 
any one of them accepted the true faith, a report was to be made 
to the Empc’^or, so that provision might be made for him. Those 
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who refused were to be kept in continual confinement. So it 
came to pass that many of them passed from prison to hell. Such 
of their idols as were likenei^s of the propliets were thrown 
into the Jumna, the rest were broken to pieces. 

Lad of the Nizam Shahs. 

[Text, vol. i. p. 540.] Islam Khan returned to Court, bringing- 
with him the captive Nizam Shah and Fath Khan, whom Khaii- 
khanau Maliabat Khan had sent together with the plunder taken 
at Daulatabad. Nizam Shah was placed in the custody of Khan- 
Jahan, in the fort of Gwalior. * * * The crimes of Fath Khan 
were mercifully pardoned; ho was admitted into the Imperial 
service, and received a /•/'//V/^and a grant of two lews of rupees per 
annum. His property also was relinquished to him, but that of 
Nizam Shah was confiscated. 

Seventh Year of the Eeign, 1043 a.ii. (1633 a.d.). 

[p. 545.] The Emperor had never visited Lahore, one of his 
chief cities, since his accession. lie now determined to proceed 
thitlier, and also to pay a visit to the peerless vale of Kashmir. 
Accordingly he set out from Agra on the 3rd Sha^baii, 1043 H. 
* * * His Majesty's sense of justice and consideration for his 
subjects induced him to order that tlie Balihshi of the ahadis with his 
archers should take charge of one side of the road, and the Mir-dfish 
with his matchlock-men should guard the other, so that the grow- 
ing crops should not be trampled underfoot by the followers of the 
royal train. As, however, damage might be caused, ddroghas, 
miishrifs and amins were appointed to examine and report on the 
extent of the mischief, so that raigats^ and jdgintdrs under 1000, 
might be compensated for the individual loss they had sustained. 

March of Prince Shah Shujd^ against Parenda. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 33.] The fortress of Parenda, belonging to 
Nizam Shah, was formerly besieged by 'Azam Khan, but, as before 
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relate3I^^tain obstacles compelled him to raise the siege. 'A^dil 
Khan \j^^(^Iery and bribery] got the fort into his possession. 
* * * The reduction of this fortress had lonir been a favourite 

o 

object with Khan-kliaiiaii, and, when Prince Shah Shuja^ came 
near to Burhanpiir with a fine army, * * * Khan-khaiian 
waited upon him, and advised him to undertake the reduction of 
Parenda. So tlie Prince, without entering Tlurhaiipur, turned 
off and marched afrainst that fortress. * * * On arrivinc: at 

o c 

Parenda, he encamped on a stream about a Iws distant, which is 
the only water to be found in the vicinity. Then he allotted the 
work of constructing tlie trenches, and placed the general 
direction of the siege works in the hands of Alla Yardi Khan. 
[Many conflicts and skirmishes in the neighbourhood.] 

The efforts of the besiegers in the construction of mines were; 

o 

not attended wkh much success. The enemy broke into feornc 
and destroyed them, and water burst into others. One, construct'‘d 
by Alla Vardi, in front of the Slier- II aji, was fired by ilie 
Prince himself, who went to it by the covered way. It blew up 
a bastion, but did not make a practicable breach. MorcovrT, 
great ill feeling had sprung up between Khin-khanan and Klian- 
dauran, because the latter w^as continually repeating that he 
had saved Khan-khanan's life [.b^ oim of the engagements]. 
All the nobles and officers also were aggrieved at the petulance 
and discourtesy of Khan-khaiiaii. Tlirough this the enemy 
got information about Khan-khanan's plans, and were able 
to foil them, so that he made no progress in the reduction 
of the place. He therefore represented to the Prince that, 
although provisions were abundant, there was no grass or fuel 
within ten or twelve kos of the camp, so that every foraging party 
had to travel more than twenty kos. This was verv distressing 
to the army. The rainy season also was at hand. So he advised 
a retreat to Burhanpur. As the Prince had been ordered to*act 
upon the advice of Khan-khanan, the army retreated on the 3rd 
ZM hijja. 
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Death of Khdn-khdndn, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 59.] On the l4th Jumdda-I awwal intelli- 
gence arrived of the death of Mahabat Khan Khan-khanan, who 
died of fistula, with which he had long been afflicted. 


Eighth Year of the Eeign, 1044 a.h. (1634 a.d.). 

The Peacock Throne. 

[p. 62.] In the course of years many valuable gems had come 
into the Imperial jewel-house, each one of which might serve as an 
ear-drop for Venus, or would adorn the girdle of the Sun. Upon 
the accession of the Emperor, it occurred to his mind that, in the 
opi)iion of far-seeing men, the acquisition of such rare jewels and 
the keeping of such wonderful brilliants can only render one 
service, that of adorning the throne of empire. They ought 
therefore, to be put to such a use, that beholders might share in 
and benefit by their splendour, and that Majesty might shine 
with increased brilliancy. It was accordingly ordered that, in 
addition to the jewels in the Imperial jewel-house, rubies, 
garnets, diamonds, rich pearls and emeralds, to the value of 
200 lacs of rupees, should be brought for the inspection of the 
Emperor, and that they, with some exquisite jewels of great 
weight, exceeding 50,000 miskdls^ and worth eighty-six lacs of 
rupees, having been carefully selected, should be handed over to 
Be-badal Khan, the superintendent of the goldsmith s depart- 
ment. There was also to be given to him one lac of tolas of 
pure gold, equal to 250,000 miskdls in weight and fourteen lacs 
of rupees in value. The throfie was to be three gaz in length, 
two and a half in breadth, and five in height, and was to be set 
with the above-mentioned jewels. The outside of the canopy 
was to be of enamel work with occasional £rems, the inside was 
to be thickly set with rubies, garnets, and other jewels, and it 
was to be supported by twelve emerald columns. On the top of 
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each pillar there were to be two peacocks thick set with gems, and 
between ^ch two peacocks a tree set with rabies and diamonds, 
emeralds and pearls. The ascent was to consist of three steps 
set with jewels of fine water. This throne \vas completed in the 
course of seven years at a cost of 100 lacs of rupees. Of the’ 
eleven jewelled recesses {talMa) formed around it for cushions, 
the middle one, intended for the seat of the Emperor, cost ten 
lacs of rupees. Among the jewels set in this recess was a ruby 
worth a lac of rupees, wdiich Shah ’Abbas, the King of Tran, 
had presented to the late Emperor Jahangir, who sent it to his 
present Majesty, the Sahib Kiran-i sani, when he accomplished 
the conquest of the Dakhin. On it were engraved the names of 
Sahib-kiran (Timiir), Mir Shah Eukh, and Mirza Ulugh Beg. 
When in course of time it came into the possession of Shah 
’Abbas, his name was added ; and when Jahangir obtained it, he 
added tlie name of himself and of his father.^ Now it received 
the addition of the name of his most gracious Majesty ShaK 
Jab an. By command of the Emperor, the following atasnam^ 
by Haji Muhammad Jan, the final verse of which contains the 
date, was placed upon the inside of the canopy in letters of green 
enamel. * ♦ * 

On his return to J^gra, the Emperor held a court, and sat for 
the first time on his throne. * ^ Yamiiiu-d daula Asaf Khan 

yvas promoted to the dignity of Khan-klianaii. \ConqHesi hy 
NajdhatKhdn of ficuml forts hrlonguaj to the zaminddrs of 
Srinagar, and his svhseqiient enforced retrcat.~\ 


1 The following is the account given of the throne in the f^huh-Jahun-mimd of Tnhyat 
Khan : “The Nau-roz of the year 1044 fell on the '/V-f when Hi!> Majesty was to 
take his seat on the new jewelle<l throne. This gorgeous structure, with a canopy 
supported on twelve pillars, measured three yards and a half in length, two and a 
hall in breadth, and five in height, from the flight of steps to tljc overlianging dome. 
On Ilis Majesty s accession to the throne, he had commanded that eighty-six lacs 
worth of gems and precious stones, and a diamond woitli fouitcen lacs^ which 
together make a crere of rupees as money is reckoned in Ilinddsffhn, should be used 
in its decoration. It was completed in seven years, and among the precious stones 
was a ruby worth a lac ot rupees that Shah *Ahbas Safavi had sent to the late 
Emperor, which were inscribed the names of the great TlmCir Sfihib-Kirhn, etc.” 
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Rehellion of Jajhdr Singh Bunclela md his son Bikramdjit. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 94.] His Majesty in the second year of his 
reign pardoned the misdeeds of this turbulent man, and sent him 
on service to the Dakhin. After a while he took leave of Mahabat 
Khan Khan-khdnan, the ruler of the Dakhin, and retired to his 
own country, leaving behind him his son Bikrarnajit, entitled Jag- 
raj, and his contingent of men. On reaching home, he attacked 
]3im Naiain, Zamindar of Garha, and induced him by a treaty and 
promise to surrender tlie fort of Chauragarh.^ Afterwards, in viola- 
tion of his engagement, he put Bim Narain and a number of his 
followers to death, and took possession of the fort, with all the money 
and valuables it contained. Bim Narain's son accompanied Khan - 
dauran to Court from Malwa, taking with him an offering, and he 
made known to the Emperor what had happened. Kfanndn was 
then sent to Jajhar Singh, charging him witli having killed Bim 
Narain, and taking possession of Garha,* without the authority of 
the Emperor, and directing him to surrender the territory to the 
officers of the Crown, or else to give up the jdgirs he held in his 
own country, and to send to Court ten Incs of rupees in cash out 
of the iiioiiey which had belonged to Bim Narain. He got notice 
of this fanndn from his icaldls before it arrived, and being 
resolved to resist, he directed his son Bikramajit to escape with 
his troops from the Balaghat, whither he had gone with Khan- 
dauran, and to make the best of liis way home. The son acted 
accordingly, * * but he was attacked at Ashta'^ in ]Malwa by 
Kh^Ln-zainaii, Nazim of the Payin-gliat, when many of his men 
were killed, and he himself was wounded, and narrowly escaped ; 
* * but he made his way by difficult and unknown roads through 
the jungles and hills, and joined his fixther in the pargana of 
Dhamuiii.^ [20,000 7nen sent against the rebel ander the nominal 
command of Prince Anrangzeb.'] 

^he different divisions of the Imperial army united at Bhauder, 

1 Seventy mile® of Jabalptir. — Ain-i Akhari, vol. i. p. 367. 

2 Sixty miles b W. of Bhopal. 

2 In BundelUiaud near lat. 79°, long. 24°. 
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and prepared for the reduction of the fortress of l/ndcha. On 
arriving within three hos of Ifndcha, where the forest territory of 
Jajhar commences, tlie forces were constantly occupied in cutting 
down trees and forming roads. Every day they made a little 
advance. Jajhar had with him in l/ndcha nearly 5000 horse and 
10,000 foot, and was resolved to contest the passage through the 
woods. Every day he sent out cavalry and infantry to keep 
under the cover of the trees, and to annoy the royal forces wuth 
muskets and arrows. Hut the Imperial army killed some of them 
every day, and forced its way to# the neighbourhood of Kahmar- 
wali, one A os from U^idcha, where the rebels were determined to fight. 

Eaja Dcbi Singh, with the advanced guard of Khan-dauran, 
pressed forward and took the little hill of Kalimar-wali from 
Jajhar’s men. Notwithstanding the density and strength of his 
forests, Jajliar was alarmed at the advance of the Imperial forces, 
and removed his family, his cattle and money, from U^idclia to the 
fort of Dhamuni, which his father had built. On the ea«t, 
north and south of this fort there are deep ravines, whicli prevent 
tlio digging of mines or the running of zigzags. On the west 
side a deep ditcli had been dug twenty imperial yards wide, 
stretching from ravine to ravine. Leaving a force to garrison 
U^idcha, he himself, with Bikrarnajlt, and all their connexions, 
went off to Dhamuiii. This flight encouraged the royal forces, 
and on the 2nd JumaJa-s saiii [thcj/ took JJ'ndcha by encalade]^ 
and the garrison fled. 

After resting one day at I/ndcha, tlie royal army crossed the 
river Satdhara, on wliich the town stands, and went in pursuit of 
the rebels. On the 14th it was throe /jos* from Dhamiini, when 
intelligence came in that Jajhar liad fled with his family and 
property to the fort of Chauragarli, on the security of which he 
had great-reliance. * * Before leaving he blew up the buildings 
round the fort of Dhamuni, and left one of his officers and a 
body of faithful adherents to garrison the fort. * * The Imperial 
array was engaged two days in felling trees and clearing a passage, 
and then reached the fortress. They pushed their trenches to 
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the edge of the ditch, and pressed the garrison hard. The fort 
kept up a heavy fire till midnight, when, alarmed at the progress 
of the besiegers, they sent to propose a capitulation. Favoured 
by the darkness, the men of the garrison made their way out, 
and hid in the jungles. * * The Imperial forces then entered 
the place, and began to sack it. * A cry arose that a party of 
the enemy still held possession of a bastion. * * ’AH Asghar 
and the men under him carried tlie tower ; but wdiile they were 
engaged in plundering, a spark from a torch fell upon a heap of 
gunpowder, wdiich blew up the bastion with eighty yards of tlie 
wall on both sides, although it w'astcn yards thick. ’AH Asghar 
and his followers all perished. * * Nearly 300 men and 200 
horses w ho w^re near the entrance of the fort were killed. * * 
Jajliar, on hearing of the approach of the Imperial forces, 
dcstroytHl the guns of the fortress (of Cliauragarh), burnt all the 
p]’o})ert 3 he had there, blew up the dwellings wdiich Biin Narain 
had built within tlie fort, and then WTiit off with his family and 
such goods as he could carry to the Dakhin. * * The Iniperial 
army then took possession of the fortress. A vhmulhari brought 
in information that Jajliar had with him nearly 2000 horse and 
4000 foot. lie had also sixty elephants, some of which wore loaded 
with gold and silver money and gold and silver vessels, others 
carried the members of his fiimily. Ho travelled at the rate of four 
Oondi /I’o.S', that is, nearly eight ordinary Ixos per diem. Although 
lie had got fifteen days’ start, the Imperial army set out in pursuit, 
and for fear the rebel should escape with his family and wealth, 
the pursuers hurried on at the rate of ten Gondi l;os a day. 
\_Lo}ig and c,vc\ting cliaH€.'\ When pressed hard by the pursuers, 
Jajhar and Bikramajit put to death several w^omen wliose horses 
were w^orn out, aud then turned upon their pursuers. * * 
Although they fought desperately, they w ere beaten, and fled into 
the woods. * * Intelligence afterwards w^as brought that Jajliar 
had sent off his family and treasure towards Golkonda, intending 
to follow them himself. * * Xhe royal forces consequently 

steadily pursued their course to Golkonda. * * 


VOL. VII. 
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At length the pursuers came in sight of the rebels. Khan- 
dauran then sent his eldest son, Saiyid Muhammad, and some 
other officers with 500 horse, to advance witli all speed against 
them. The hot pursuit allowed the rebels no time to perform 
the rite of Jau/iar, which is one of the benighted practices of 
Hindustan. In their despair they inflicted two w^ounds with a 
dagger on Rani Parbati, the chief wife of Raja Nar Singh Deo, 
and having stabbed the other women and cliildren with swords 
and daggers, they were about to make off, when tlie pur-- uors came 
up and put many of them to the sword. Khan-daiiran tlien 
arrived, and slew many who were endeavouring to escapi'. 
Durgbahan, son of Jajhar, and Duijan Sal, son of Bikraiimjit, 
were made prisoners. Udbaluui, and his brotlior Siyaui Da\\a. 
sons of Jajhar, who liad fled towards Colkonda. were >nou af in- 
wards taken. Undtr the direction of Khin-dauran, Roni Ikkb.ir' 
and the other wounded women w’cre rnl-i'd from tht‘ ground aud 
carried to Firoz Jvang. Tiie royal ai*iny then eiuauoj' vi on ;ho 
ed^re of a tank. ^ * While they rested theiv, infrr;ii,'vU<oi 
hrouglit that Jajhar and Bikraiiiajit, " after escu]» n : Irorn tl.- 
bloody conflict, had fled t. hide themsehes in the wli ]■< 

they were killed witli ^C'^^at cruelty by \ho (hjU(k iidi.ihit 
that country. * * Khau-dauran rode f .. \i> ,^oeIv ihvw hodie-, 
and havine: found them, tut off* their h(^•ul^ and sent tli^iii to 
Court. * * When they arriycMl, the Iknperor ordered them to 
be hung up over the gate of Schur. 

On arriving at Chandd, the Tinpcrial commanders ia-elved tf^ 
take tribute from Kipa, chi' f dr' of (j-eiidwana, ^ ami 

he consented to pay five /ms- of rupe-o- us triluie t(( the govern- 
ment, and one lac of rupees in cash and go>>;i.i to the Imperial 
commanders. * * 

On the loth JumaJa-s saiii the Emperor proceeded on his 
journey to U^idcha, and on the 21st iiitdligence arrived of the 
capture of the fort of Jhausi, one of the strongest in theBundehi 
country. 
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JSTixth Year of the Reigk, 1045 a.h. (1G35 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. i. part 2, p. 125.] An officer was sent to Byapiir 
to ' Adil Klidn, with a hhifat, etc., and he was directed to require 
that ’Adil Khan should be faithful in his allegiance and regular 
in the payment of his tribute, that he should surrender to the 
Imperial officers the territories he had taken from Nizamu-1 
JVlulk, and that he should expel the evil-minded Saliu and other 
adherents of the Nizamu-1 Mulk from his dominions. \^Texi of 
tite fanndn.'] 

Fftrmdn to K}ifbo~J 3[Hlk {of GoJkonda). 

\_n ^tipxlatcH for the alh-fiiatu'e qf luiiho-l Jliilh to the hnpo'laJ 
throne^ for the hhidha hvint, • ni tin )tanH' of the Emperor^ and 
for ih^‘ pay meat of tnhah , ttcf] 

[p. l')3.] Oil the IStli Sha'bcin Klian-daurdii came from 
Chanda to wait upon the Emperor. He proMUited ^ the wives 
of till' wretched Jajliar, Duigbahan hi': and Diiijan Sal, 

his grandson. By the EiiuxTcr'.^ order they were made 
l\lu,'almans by the names of j-i/iin Ivuii. and 'Aii Kuli, and they 
N\ere both placed in tlie cliargo of J'iro/ Klian Xazir. luini 
Ihirbati, being severely wounded, was passed over; the other 
women were sent to attend upon the ladies of the Imperial palace. 

Erspatch of the Iniporial rriny ayainst Saha and other 
K'rAun-Sfnihl^. 

Li’- Kizamu-l ]Mulk w.tS in confinement in the fort of 

Gwalior, but the evil-minded Sahu, and other turbulent Nizamu-1 
]\Iulki‘>i, had found a boy of the Nizam’s family, to whom they 
gave the title -of Nizamu-l Mulk. They had got possession of 
some of the Nizam'’s territories, and were acting in oj)position to 
the Imperial government. Now that the Emperor was near 
Baulatabad, hr determined to send Khan-dauran, Khan-zawian, 
and Shayista Khan, at the head of three different divisions, to 
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punish these rebels, and in the event of ’Adil Khan failing to co- 
operate with them, they w’^ere ordered to attack and ravage his 
territories. * * Khan-dauran’s force consisted of about 20,000 
horse, and he was sent towards Kandahar and Naiider, which join 
tlie territories of Golkonda and Bijapur, with directions to ravage 
the country and to besiege the forts of U'^dgir^ and l/sa, two of 
the strongest forts in those parts. * * Khan-zaman’s force also 
consisted of about 20,000 men. He w^as directed to proceed to 
Ahniadnagar, and subdue tlie native territory of Sahu, which lies 
in Chamar-gonda- and Asliti near to Alirnadnagar. After that 
he w’as to release the Kokaii from thi‘ grasp of Sahii, and upon 
recei[)t of instructions lie was to attack and lay w'aste the country 
of ’Adil Khan. ^ * The force under Sliayista Khan consisted of 
about 8000 horse, and was sent against the forts of Junir, San- 
gamnir, Kasik and Trimbak. On the 8tU llamazan they wore 
sent on their respective expeditions. * * On the 5th Shawwal 
Sliayista Kluin reported the capture of the fort of Masij. 

Ldbilian, the son of Jajhar, and his younger brother, Siyani 
r)awa,3 ^^ho had fled to Golkonda, were made prisoners hy 
Kiitl)u-1 Mulk, and were sent in custody to the Emperor. 
They arrived on the Ttli Shawwah The young bo 3 ’' was ordered 
to be made a IMusulmaii, and to be placed in charge of Firoz Kliaii 
along with the son of Bikrainajit. Udbiliaii and Siyain 
Dawa, wdio w ere of full age, were ofl’ered the alternative of Islam 
or death. They chose the latter, and were sent to hell. 

It now became known that ^Vdil Khan, misled hy evil counsels, 
and unmindful of his alleaiance, had secretly sent money to 
the commandant of forts U^dgir and I/sa. He had also sent 
Kliairij^at Khan with a force to protect those two forts, and had 
commisj^ioned Randaula to support Sahii. Incensed with these 
acts, the Emperor sent a force of about 10,000 men under 
Saijdd Khan-jahan, * * to chastise liiiii. Orders were given that 

^ About fifty miles S. of Nander on tbe road to Bidar. 

^ Aho'i^^ fifty miles S. of Alirnadnagar. The “ Chambargoondee ** of tbe Bombay 
Eoute Map. 

^ These names are here spelt “ Udihau ” and “ Siyam Diidh.” 
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he and Khan-dauran and Khan-zaman should march into the 
Bijapur territories in three different directions, to prevent Kandaula 
from joining Sahu, and to ravage the country from end to end. If 
’^dil Khan should awake from his heedless stupidity, and should 
pay proper obedience, they were to hold their hands i if not, they 
were to make every exertion to crush him. On the 11th a letter 
arrived from Sh4yista Khan, reporting that Salih Beg, the 
Nizamu-1 Mulki commander of the fort of Kher-Jarak, had con- 
fined all SahiVs men who were in the fort, and had surrendered it 
and its dependencies to the Imperial commanders. 

Mir Abii-l Hasan and Kazi Abu Sa’id, whom ’Adil Khan of 
Bijapiir liad sent to the Emperor after being aroused from his 
negligence by the despatch of the Imperial forces to ravage his 
dominions, now arrived and jirosented tribute and presents. 

Mukarramat Khan, the Imperial envoy, approached Bijapiir, 
and ’A^dil Khan, fearing the consequences of showing disobedience, 
came forth from the city five Jeos to meet liirn, and made great 
show of submission and respect. * ^ But the envoy soon 
discovered that, although he made all these outward demon- 
strations throuo-h fear, he was rcallv desirous of exciting dis- 
turhances and offering opposition. lie made a report to this 
effect, and upon his arrival, the Imperial order was given to kill 
and ravage as much as possible in the Bijapiir territories. 

When 'Abdu-1 Latif, the envoy to Golkoiida, approaclied the 
city, Kutbu-1 Mulk came forth five J:os to receive him, and con- 
ducted him to the city with groat honour. * * He liad the I'/aifba 
read aloud in the name of the Emperor ; he several times attended 
Avhen the Ixlmiha was read, and bestowed gifts upon the reader, 
and he had coins struck in the Emperor’s name, and sent 
specimens of them to Court. 

\Conqncd of the fort of Chandor, Snrrender of the hill fort 
oj •Anjardz, and of the hill forts of Kdnjna and Mdnjna^ Itola, 
Jola, Ahiinat, Kol, Busrd^ Achldga}\ and others. Conquest of 
the fort of the Rajd of Btr after tico months'' siege. Surrender of 
the fort of Dharah to Allah Verdi Khan. ] 
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[SJidf/ista Khan Sangamnir and the tonii of Jmiir from 
Sdhii. Sdhu's son aftem 2 )ts the recovery of Junir?^ 

CarnpaUjn against 

[Text, vol. i. piirt 2, p. 151.] On the 8th Shawwal, a royal 
order reached Klian-dauran near l/dgir, informing him that 
’Adil Khan had been remiss in his obedience and payment of 
tribute; that Khan-jahan had been directed to invade his 
territory by way of Sliolapur, Khan-zaman by way of Tndapur ; ^ 
and that lie, Khan-dauran, must marcli against him by way 
of Bidar, and lay waste liis country. Khaii-clauran accordingly 
left his baggage on the banks of the Wanjira, in charge of a 
party of men wlio^o horses were ineftective. In the beginning 
of New Year’s night lie set forth, and at five o’clock reaclii'd 
Kalyan, the most flourishing place in that country. Tlie 
inhabitants were quite unprepared, and near 2000 of them fell 
under his attack. Many were taken prisoners, and great booty 
was secured. [KardinjJiir, Bhdil'i, and Makiidth,^ tala^n in sac- 
cession and jdnndcnd. 2000 of the enemy defeated near Bidar A 
From Bhalki Klnin-dauraii marched to Deoni, three hos from 
I/dgir, and from thence- towards Bijapiir, plundering and laying 
waste all the country. He then attacked and sacked the two great 
towns of Sultanpur and Hirapur. From Hirapur he advanced 
to the river Bhiinra.'^ A party of the enemy then drew near 
and threatened liim, * * but was defeated. After this, Khan- 
dauran marched to Firozabad, twelve hos from Bijapur. A letter 
then arrived from Mukarramat Khan, informing him that the 
Bijapuris had broken down the tank of Shalipiir, and had taken 
all the inhabitants of the country round Bijapur into that city, 
and that no water or food was to be found in the country. * * * 
A letter from the Emperor then reached him, to the effect that 

I 

1 Between Pilna and Sholapiir, eighty-four miles from the former. 

2 Narainpiir is “one Iros and a half from Kalyan.” Bhalki or Balki is about 
equi-distant N. of Kalyiiri and B/dar. Maknath is ten kos from Bhalki, and two 
horn Bidar.’* 

^ This uamc oliou occurs, and is evidently used for the Bhima. 
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’A'dil Khan liaJ sent two envoys to make some representattohs 
about the forts of l/sa and I/dgir ; but as these belonged to 
Kizamu-1 Mulk, the Emperor would not present them to him. 
A report received subsequently from Mukarramat Khan stated 
that ^Adil Khan had abandoned his claim to these forts, and 
liad returned to his obedience. Khan-dauran was therefore 
directed to desist from ravaging the Bijapur territories, and to 
lay siege to Ifsa and T/dgir. On tlie 2drd Muharrain Khan- 
dauran inarclied au’ainst UMirir. 


Campaign of Khdn-Jahcin. 

[Text, vol. i. part 2, p. 155.] \_Capfnre of Sarddhuu, 
.Dndrmiguny Kd)di .six hos from ShoJdpur, and the town of 
Deogdina. Vivtorirn orer the Bijdpurh, eomntanded hg llandanlafj 
IVater and provisions wore now difficult to obtain, so the roval 
army fell back to Dharasiyiind inteiidinn: to leave tlieir baorrafre 
at Saradhuii, and passing between U'sa and Kaldrug, to make 
a raid :nto the flourishing country about Kulbarga, to plunder 
and lay waste. On the 1st Zi-1 hijja, the enemy made his 
appearance while tlie Imperial army w^as encamped about tw'o 
has from U'&a, and began to throw in rockets. The royal forces 
issued from their entrenchments and repulsed their assailants. 
Next day tliey attacked the Imperial army as it was about to 
inarch, * * but were defeated and driven back. After returning 
from the battle-field, Saiyid Khan-jahan, considering that the 
country was devastated, and the rains were at hand, determined 
to fall back to Bir, * * and await the Imperial directions as to 
where the rainy season should be passed. On the 11th Zi'-l 
hijja, about eight kos from Saradhiin, the enemy again appeared 
in the rear [and after a hard fight fell hack defeated\ Tlie 
royaj army then continued its march to Saradhiin, and along 
the banks of the Wanjira to Dhariir. 


i Eeraseo,*' fifty miles north-east of Sholapur. 
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Campaign of Klm}hzamdn. 

[Text, vol. i. part 2, p. 160.] After receiving* liis orders, 
Khan-zaman marched to Alimadnagar, and, after provisioning 
his force, * * he went on towards Junir. Six A’os* from Ahmad- 
nagar, he learnt that the villain Sahii had made terms with 
Minaji Bhonsla, and had obtained from him the fort of Muliiili. 
Having taken Minaji along with him to Junir, Sahii was about 
to proceed by way of Parganw to Parenda. Khan-zaman 
marched after him, * * but SMm passed the river Bhiinra, and 
proceeded to Lohganw, a dependency of Puna in the Bijapur 
territories. Here Khan-zaman halted, because his orders were 
not to follow Sahii into ‘’A'dil Khan’s country. \_Capf}ire of ihc 
fort of Chamdr-ejonda hj a detachment.'] On receiving orders 
from Court, he entered the Bijapiir territories, and plundered 
and destroyed every inhabited place he came to. On 

the 27th Shawwal he reached the pass of Diidbai, wliert 1 k‘ 
lialted. * * Next morning he ascended the pass. In eight 

days he arrived at Kolapdr, and invested the fortre.'ss and town, 
Notwithstanding a brave defence, he (juickly took the place. 
[^Successful skirmishes zvith Sdhu and the Bydpuris.] Khan- 
zaman next marched to Miraj, one of tlio principal* towns in the 
Bijapur dominions, and plundered it. From thence ho made six 
days’ march to Eai-bagh, a very ancient town in that country, 
where he obtained great booty. After remaining there ten days, 
be fell back, and the enemy had the audacity to hang upon his 
rear and harass him with rockets. Eight days’ march from Miraj 
the army encamped on the bank of a river. A party was sent 
out to forage, and a force was ordered to support it. The 
enemy^, attacked this force, and a sharp fight ensued ; but the 
assailants were repulsed and pursued for two kos. While the 
army was resting on the banks of the river Bhunra, an Imperial 
farmdn arrived, directing Khan-zaman to return to the royal 
presence, to receive instructions for the reduction of the fort of 
Junir and the punishment of Sahii. The reason for this was 
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that Khan had submitted, had agreed to pay a tribute 

equivalent to twenty lac^ in jewels, elephants, etc., and engaged 
tliat if Saliu returned and surrendered Junfr and the otlier forts 
in the Kizaru-Shalu territory to the Imperial officers, he would 
take him into his service ; but if Sahii did not do so, he would 
assist the Imperial forces in reducing the forts and punishing 
Saliu. 

{Capinre hjj Khdn-khdndn of the forts of Anlci ami Tanhi, 
Alka and Vdlha^ eighteen kosfroni DauIatdhddJ] 

\_Faniidn containing the terms of jteace icith ^ Adil Khdn, and 
letter of the latter in acknowledgment. Letter of homage from 
Kntlm-l Mnlk, Sunimarg of Shah Jahdns two expeditions to tla 
Dt'khin, the first in hisfather\s lifetime, the second after his own 
(fccession. ] 

^ A dil Khdn of Bijdpiir. • 

[Text, vol. i, part 2, p. 202.] While tlie Emperor was still 
tliinkiiig about the reduction of the forts of the Dakhin, ’i^dil 
Khan, being disturbed by the prolonged stay of the Imperial 
Court, wrote a letter to the Emperor, representing that the 
afrairs of that country wore now all settled, and that he would 
bo answerable for the surrender of the forts held by Salui and 
others. Tliere was therefore no reason for the Emperor’s staying 
any longer, and it would be a groat ffivour if he v ould proceed 
to the capital, so that the raipds and people of Bijapur might 
return peacefully to their avocations. The Emj^eror graciously 
consented, and resolved to go and spend the rainy season at 
Mandu. Adil Khan’s tribute, consisting of * *, arrived, and 
was accepted. The Emperor coiifirined to him the territory 
of Bijapur and the fortress of Parenda, which had formerly 
belonged to Nizamu-1 Mulk, but which the commandant had 
surfendered to Adil Khan for a bribe. He also confirmed to 
him all the country of Kokan on the sea-shore, which had been 
formerly held half by him and half by Nizdinu-l Mulk. [Copy 
of the treaty f\ 
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Prime Aiirangzehy Governor of the Dakhin. 

[Text, vol. i. part 2, p. 205.] On the 3r(i Zi-l hijja the 
Emperor appointed Prince Aurangzeb to tlie government of the 
Dakhin. This country contains sixty-four forts, fifty- three of 
which are situated on hills, the remaininn: eleven are in the 
plain. It is divided into four siihas. 1. Daulatabad, with 
Alimadnagar and other districts, which they call the 8uha of 
the Dakhin. 'The capital of this province, which belonged to 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, was formerly Alimadnagar, and afterwards 
Daulatabad. 2. Telingana. This is situated in the suha of 
the Balaghat.^ 3. Khandes. The fortress of this province is 
Asir, and the capital is Burhanpur, situated four ko8 from 
Asir. 4. Birar. The capital of this province is Elichpiir, and 
its famous fortress is called Gawil. It is built on the top of 
a hifl, and is noted above all the fortresses in that country 
for strength and securitj". The whole of the third province 
and a part of the fourth is in the Payin-ghat. The Jama\ 
or total revenue of the four provinces is two arhs of ddmHy 
equivalent to five crores of rupees. 

\_Treaty with KutbuA Jliilk, Letter from the latter 

\_Khd}i-daurdn besieges TT dgir and U'sciy and both forts are 
eventually surrendered?^ 

Tenth Year of the Reign, 1046 a.h. (1636 a.d.). 

Conquest of the Fort of Janir and Settlement of the Dakhin. 

[Text, vol. i. part 2, p. 225.] When Khan-zamaii returned 
from the Emperor to his array, he learnt that Sahii had declined 
entering into the service of ^Adil Khan, and refused to surrender 
Junir and the other fortresses to the Imperial officers. ’Adil 
Khan therefore sent his forces, under the command of Rand3.ula, 
to co-operate with the Imperial army in the destruction of Sahu, 

' The iSZ/'/A adds, “The capital of which is called K6.nder and the 
fortress Kandahhr." 
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and the reduction of his fortresses. Klian-zaman hastened to 
Juiiir, * * * and invested the fortress. Being satisfied with 
the arrangements for the siege, he determined to march against 
Sahu, who was in the neighbourhood of Buna. When he reached 
the Khorandi, ho was detained on its banks for a mouth by the 
heavy rains and the inundations. As soon as the waters abated, 
he crossed the river, and encamped on the banks of the Tiidan, 
near Lohganw, and Sahu, who was seventeen Jios distant, then 
made into tlie mountains of Crondljaiia and Niirand. There were 
Avere three large swollen rivers, the Tndan, tlie Mol, and the 
j\Iota,^ between Khaii-zaman and Saliii. * * The Khan 

therefore sent an officer to consult with Randaula. The opinion 
of that commander coincided Avitli Klian-zamaii’s in favour of 
the pursuit, and tlie latter began liis inarch. * * Sahu 

then fled with great haste by the pass of Koinbha,- and entered 
the Kokan. * * Finding iio support there, he returned by 
the pass of Kombha. The Imperial forces then eniered the 
Kokan by the same pass, and Randaula also Avas closing up. 
Sahu then Avent off to Mahiili, * * and from thence to 

the fort of Muraiijaii,^ situated betAveen the hills and the jungle. 
Khan-zainan followed. * * * On discovering the approach 

of his pursuers, Saliii hastily sent off a portion of his baggage, 
and abandoned the rest. ^ * The pursuers having come 

up, put many of the rebels to the SAVord. * * Being still 

pursued, Sahu went again to Mahuli, hoping to get aAvay by 
Trimbak and TriiigalAvari but, fearing lest he should encounter 
the royal forces, he lialted at Mahiili. He retained a party of 
his adherents, who had loinr folloAvcd him, and the rest of his 
men he disbanded, and allowed them to go Avhere they would. 
Then, with his son and a portion of his baggage, lie Avent into 
the fort, resolved to stand a siege. 


1 The Indiranee, Moola, and Moota of the Maps, ncai Pdiia. 

2 In the Ghats, Lat. 18-20. 

3 Or “ Muroranjan ” in the Ghats, Lat. 18-50. 

* A little N. of the Tal Ghat. 
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Khan-zaman got intelligence of this when he was twelve kos 
from Mahuii, and, notwithstanding the diflBculties of the road, 
he reached the fort in cue day. * * He immediately opened 

his trenches and made approaches. * * A few days after, 
Randaula came up, and joined in the siege. * * When the 

place was hard pressed, Saliii wrote repeatedly to Khan-zaman, 
offering to surrender the fortress on condition of being receiv^ed 
into the Imperial service. He was informed that if lie wished 
to save his life, he must come to terms with ’Adil Khan, for such 
was the Emperor’s command. He was also advised to be quick 
in doing so, if he wished to escape from the sw^ords of the 
besiegers. So he was compelled to make his submission to 
Khan, and he besought that a treaty might be made wuth him. 
After the arrival of the treaty, he made some absurd inadmissible 
demands, and withdrew from the agreement he liad made. But 
the siege w’as pressed on, and the final attack drew^ near, wlien 
Sahu came out of the fort and met Randaula half w’ay down tlie 
hill, and surrendered himself with the young Nizam. H(‘ agreed 
to enter the service of h^dil Khan, and to surrender the fon ress 
of Junir and the other forts to the Imperial general^?. * * * 
Accordingly the forts of Junir, Trimbak, Tringahvaii, Haris, 
Jiidhan, Jund, and Harsira, w^ere delivered over to Klnin-zaman. 
* * Randaula, under the orders of W'dil Khan, jilaet'd tlie 

young Nizam in the hands of Kiiau-zaman, and then went to 
Bijapiir, accompanied by Siihu. 

[Khan-daurdn jxmrssiou of thv forts of Tuifnljahr, (nut 
Ashta, and hosmjos and storms thv fort of Ndjpurf] 


Nlzdmu-l Mnlk. 

[Text, vol. i. part 2, p. 256.] On the 1st Zi-1 hijja, 1046 a.h , 
Prince Murad Bakhsh, Yaminu-d daula Khau-dauran Bahadur 
Nusrat Jaug,^ and others went forth to meet Prince Aurangzeb, 
w ho had returned to Court from the Hakhin. * * He brought 

* lie liiid been honoured with this title for his late victories. 
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with him the member of Nizamu-1 Mulk’s family ^ whom the 
disaffected of the Dakhin had made use of for their rebellious 
purposes, and to whom they had given the title of Nizamu-1 
Mulk. He was placed under the charge of Saiyid Khan- 
Jahan, to be kept in the fort of Gwalior, where there w^ere 
two other of the Nizams — one of whom was made prisoner at 
the capture of Ahrnadnagar in the reign of Jahangir, and the 
other at the downfall of Daulatdbad in the j)resent reign. * * 
On the 4th, the news came that Khan-zanian had died at 
Haulatabad from a complication of diseases of long standing. * ^ 
Shayista Khan was appointed to succeed him in his command. 

The Bundelan. 

[Text, vol. i. part 2, p. 270.] Tlic Buiidelas are a turbulent 
troublesome race. N(»t\vithhtanding that Jajhar, their chief, 
had been slain, the rebellious spirits of the tribe liad taken no 
warning, but liad set uj) a child of his named Pirtlii Iiaj, who 
had been carried off’ alive from tlic field of battle, and they had 
again broken out in rebellion. ^ * Khan-dauran Bahadur Nusrat 
Jang was ordered to suppress thi- insurrection, and then to pro- 
ceed tc» his government in ^lahva. 


Storm at Thatfa. 

[p. 276.] On the 23rd Eabi’u-1 aw-wal letters were received 
from Thatta, reporting that rain liad fallen incessantly for thirty- 
six hours in all the towms and places near the sea-shore. Many 
houses and buildings were destroyed, and great numbers of men 
and beasts of all kinds were drowmed. The w ind blew so furiously 
that huge trees w^ere torn up by their roots, and the waves of the 
sea cast numbers of fishes on to the shore. Nearly a thousand 
ships, laden and unladen, went down from the violence of the 
sea, find heavy losses fell upon the ship-owners. The land also, 
over which the waves were driven, became impregnated with salt, 
and unfit for cultivation. 


^ This intliv: luai, like all the others, is sarcastically called “ Be-2siz^m.’' 
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Conquest of Tibet. 

[Text, i. part 2, p. 281.] The late Emperor Jahanpr long 
entertained the design of conquering Tibet, and in the course of 
his reign Hashiin Khan, son of Kasim Khan Mir-haJu^ governor 
of Kashmir, under the orders of the Emperor, in varied the 
country with a large force of horse and foot and local zaminddrs. 
But although he entered the country, and did his best, he met 
with no success, and was obliged to retreat with groat loss and 
with much difficulty. * * The Imperial order \vas now given that 
Zafar Khan, governor of Kashmir, should assemble the forces 
under his command, and effect the conquest of that country. 
Accordingly he collected nearly eight thousand horse and foot, 
composed of Imperial forces, men of his own, and retainers of the 
marzhiiHs of his province. He marched by the difficult route of 
Karcha-barh, and in the course of one month he reached tlie 
district of Shkardii, the first place of importance in Tibet, 
and on this side of the Kilab (Indus). 'Ali Eai, father rd' 
Abdal, the present JHurzhdn of Tibet, liad built upon the 
summits of two high mountains two strong forts — the higher of 
which was called Kaharphucha, and the other Kahchana. Each 
of them had a road of access ‘^like the neck of a reed, aiul tlie 
curve of a talon.” The road of communication between the two 
was on the top of the mountain. Abdal shut liimself up in the 
fort of Kaharphucha. He placed liis minister and general 
manager in the fort of Kahchana, and he sent his family and 
property to the fort of Shakar, wliich stands upon a high moun- 
tain on the other side of the NiTab. 

Zafar Khan, after examining the height and strength of th(‘ 
fortresses, was of opinion that it was inexpedient to invest and 
attack them ; but he saw that the military and the peasantry of 
Tibet were much distressed by tlfb harsli rule of Abdal, and he 
resolved to win them over by kindness. Then he sent a detach- 
ment to subdue the fort of Shakar, and to make prisoners of the 
family of Abdal. The whole time which the army could keep 
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the field in this country was two months ; for if it remained 
longer, it would be snowed up. It was for this reason that he 
sent Mir Fakhru-d din, * * with fott^ thousand men,'against the 
fort of Shakar, while he himself watched the fort in which 
Abdal was. He next sent Hasan, nephew of Abdal, with some 
other men of Tibet, who had entered into the Imperial service, 
and some zaminddrs of Kashmir, who had friendly relations with 
the people of the country, to endeavour by persuasion and 
promises to gain over the people. * * Mir Faklir passed over the 
river Nilab, and laid siege to the fort. Daulat, son of Abdal, 
of about fifteen years of age, was in charge of the fort. He 
sallied out to attack the besiegers, * * but was driven back with 
loss. * * The besiegei's then advanced, and opened their trenches 
against the jiate on the Shkardii side. The son of Abdal was so 
fri^’htoiied by tliesc proceedings, tliat, regardless of his father’s 
family liii the fort), he packed up the gold, silv^er, and what 
was portidde, and escaped in the night by the Kashghar gate. 
Mir Fakhru-d din, b(‘iiig apprised of his flight, entered the fort. 
He could not restrain his followers from plundering ; but he took 
charge of Abdal’s family. A force was sent in pursuit of tiio 
sou, ^^LIch could not overtake him, but returned with some gold 
and silver lie had thrown away on the road. 

Oil he*aring of this victory, Zafar Kliaii pressed on the siege of 
Kaharphuclia and Kalicliana. * * The governor and garrison 
of the latter surrendered. * * Abdal, in despair at the progress 
made by the invaders, and at tlio loss of his wives and children, 
opened iiegociatioiis and surrendered the fort of Kaharphiicha. * ^ 
Zafar Khan was apprehensive that the snow would fall and close 
the passes, aud that, at the instigation of Abdal, ho might be 
attacked from ilie side of Kashmir. So, Avithout making any 
settlement of the country, and AAuthout searching after Abdahs 
property, he set out on his return, taking with him Abdal, his 
family, and some of the leading men of the enemy. He left 
Muhammad Murad, Abdal’s vakil^ in charge of the country. 
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Eb^ven'^'h Teak of the Reign, 1047 a.h. (1637 a.d.). 

o^f Kandahar and other forts} 

.it. '* 

[Text, vol. ii. The strong fortress of Kandahar was 

annexed to the Imperial dominions in the fortieth year of the 
Emperor A^kbar. * * Shah Safi of Persia, was desirous of re- 
covering it. In the fifteenth year of the reign of Jahangir, 
Prince Shah Jalian was sent to arrange the affairs of the 
Dakhin, * * and the Shah of Persia seized tlie opportunity 
to make an attempt to recover the place. He invested it, 
and after a siege of forty-five days reduced the fortress in 
the seventeenth year of Jahangir. * * After a time, ‘Ali 

Mardan Khan was appointed governor of Kandahar, ^ * 

and Shah Jahan, being desirous of recovering the place, dii’ected 
liis governor of Kabul to send an able emissary to ^AK IVIardan 
Khan, who was to learn what he could about the fortress and its 
irarrison, and to make overtures to ’Ali Mardan Khan. * Tdie 
envoy \vas received very graciously, * * and friendly relations 
were established between ’Ali Mardan Khan and the governor of’ 
Kabul, * *' so that the Khan at length wrote, expressing his 
desire to surrender the place to Shah Jahan. * * On the approach 
of the Imperial forces, ’Ali Mardan Khan conducted them into the 
fortress, and gave it up to them, ^ * The governor of Kabul was 
directed to proceed to Kandahar, and to present a lac of rupees to 
’Ali Mardan Khan. He \vas then to take the Khan to Kabul, 
and to send him under escort to the Imperial Court, with all his 
family and dependents. * The Emperor sent ’Ali Mardan 
Khan Sblc/iiPat [and many other fine prcucnt^. Enyayement between 
Sa^id KJidn^ (jovernor of Kahut^ and the rermmsy and defeat of 
the latter. Capture by hleye of the forta of Biist^ Zaminddivar,^ 
and Girkhk^ All the country of Kandahar with its fortresses 
[enumerated in detail~\ were re-annexed to the Imperial dominions. 


^ The account of this siege is told in great detail. 
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Mebellion in Eiich-Hdju. 

[Text, voL ii. p. 64.] On the north of the country bf B#rigal 
there are two countries: Kuch-Haju,.’-ik cultivalj|^r^^untry, 
which lies on the banks of the Brahmaput r^a l^e river, two 
kos in width, which flows from the countr^uK^.sham (Assam) 
into Bengal. From thence to Jahangfr-nagar (Dacca) is one 
month’s journey. The other country is Kiich-Bihar, which is 
far away from the river, and is twenty days’ journey from 
Jahannir-naffar. These two countries belonged to local rulers 
{marzhdn\ and at the beginning of the reign of the Emperor 
Jahangir, the country of Kuch-Haju was under the rule of 
Parichliit, and Kiich-Bihar under Lachhmi Narain, brother of 
^le grandfather of Parichliit. In the eighth year of the reign, 
Shah Jahan gave the government of Bengal to Shaikli ’Alau-d 
din Fathpiiri, who had received the title of Islam Khan. 
Ivaghuiuith, Zamindar of Susang, came to him, complaining that 
Parichliit had tyrannically and violently placed his wives and 
children in prison. His allegations appeared to be true. At the 
same time, Lachhini Narain repeatedly represented his devotion 
to the Imperial government, and incited Islam Khan to effect the 
conquest of Kuch-Hajii. He accordingly sent a force to punish 
Parichliit, and to subjugate the country. {Long details of the 
opcration^f^ When the victorious army reached the river Kajli, 
some men were sent over first in boats, who in a short time 
defeated and put to flight the guard of the place. The whole 
force then crossed and destroyed some old forts. A strong fort 
was then constructed on each side of the Kajli, and * * garrisons 
were placed in them to check and keep down the turbulent 
landholders. The army then proceeded to Koh-hatah, towards 
I/tarkol, between Sri-ghat and the Kajli, there to pass the rains. 

Conquest of Bagldna, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 105.1 The territory of Baglana contains 
nine forts, thirty-four parganas^ and one thousand and one 
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villages. It has been a separate jurisdiction (marzbdni) for one 
thousand tear hundred years, and its present ruler is named 
Bharji. It is famous for its temperate climate, its numerous 
streams and the abundance of its trees and fruits. In lencfth 

V ‘ ® 

it is a hundred Aos, and in breadth eighty. On the east is 
Chandor, a dependency of Daulatabad ; on the west the port of 
Surat and the sea ; on the north Sultanpur and Nandurbar ; anil 
on the south Jfasik and Trimbak. * * The strongest of its 
forts are Salhir and Mulliir.^ Salhir is placed upon a hill. * 
Miilhir also stands upon a hill. * * When Prince Aurangzeb 

was sent to the government of the Dakhin, he was directed to 
subjugate this country. On the 8th Sha'ban, 1047 h. (Dec. 1637), 
he sent an army against it, * * which advanced and laid siege to 
Mulhir. The trenches were opened and the garrison was pressed 
so hard that, on the 10th Shawwal, Bliarji sent out his mother 
and his valdl with the keys of his eight forts, offering to enrol 
himself among the servants of the Imperial throne, on condition 
of receiving the parrjana of Sultanpur. * ^ When tliis pro- 

posal reached the Emperor, he granted Bharji a )iia)isnb of thrive 
thousand personal and 2-300 horse, and Sultanpur was conferred 
upon him for his home. 

Twelfth Yeah of the Beign, 1048 a.h. (1638 a.d.). 

[_Si(h)nhs(on of Mtoiik Rdi, iho Mag Rdjd of Chdigdai.'] 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 123.] On the 13th Rajab, the Imperial 
train reached Lahore, * * and ’Ali Mardan Khan, who had 

come from Kandahar, received with great ceremony. He 
was presented with \_mimerom rich gifts]^ and his mamah was 
increased from 5000 to 6000 personal and 6000 horse. * * 
Before the end of the month he was appointed governor of 
Kashmir, * * and shortly afterwards he was presented with 

five lac8 of rupees and ten parcels of the choice fabrics of the 

1 <^Mooleer’’ lies about half way, a little west, of a line drawn from Chindor to 
Nandurbhr. 
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looms of Bengal. The Emperor afterwards did him the honour 
of paying him a visit at his house. \^The Inr^j^rial progress 
from Lahore to Kabul and back againf] 

Little Tibet. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 159.] The conquest of Little Tibet, the 
captivity of its ruler Abdal, and the appointment of Adam 
Khan to be governor, have been previously mentioned. Adam 
Khan now wrote to 'All Mardan 'Khan, the new governor of 
Kashmir, informing him that Sangi Bamkhal, the holder of 
Great Tibet, * * had seized upon Biirag in Little Tibet, 

and meditated further aggression. ’AU Mardan Khan sent a 
foi'ce against him under tlie command of Husain J3eg. * ^ 

On the meeting of the two forces, Sangi’s men were put to flight. 
* * He then sued for forgiveness, and offered to pay tribute. 


Thirteenth Tear of the Keigx, 1049 a.h. (1GC9 a.d.). 

[Text. vol. ii, p. 163.] On the 21st Jumada-s sani, the 
Euiperor arrived at Lahore. * * 'All Mardan Khan came 

dovii from Kashmir. * * His was increased to 7000 

personal and 7000 horse, * * and the government of the 

Panjab was given to him in addition to that of Kashmir, * * 

On the Gth Rajab, Islam Khan came according to summons from 
Bengal, and was appointed to the office of Financial Minister 
( ditcdni-kull ) . 


^Ali Marddn^s Lahore CanaL 

[Text, vol, ii. p. 168.] 'Ali JNfardan Khan represented to 
His Majesty that one of his followers was an adept in the forming 
of caAals, and would undertake to construct a canal from the 
place where the river Ravi descends from the Kills into the plains, 
and to conduct the waters to Lahore, benefitinf>’ the cultivation 
of the country through which it should pass. The Emperor 
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* * gave to the Khan one lac of rupees, a sum at whicli 

experts estimated the expense, and the Khan then entrusted its 
formation to one of hisv trusted servants. 

\_A(ha)ice of an army from Sistdn against Kandahar, — Occupa- 
tion and abandonment of the fort of KhanslUy near BustJ] 

\G real fire at the residence of Prince Shnja in Agra, — Royal 
visit to Kashmir,~\ 

In the month of Muharram intellicrence came in that Pirthi 
Eaj, son of Jajhar BuuJela, had been taken prisoner. * 
Orders were given for his confinement in the fort of Gwalior. 

Fourteenth Year of the Eeign, 1050 a.h. (1640 a.d.). 

\_Chastisome)it of the Koli^ and Kdthis in Gujarat, — Pay)nm)i 
of tribute by the Jam of Kdt]uu'dr,~] 

\_rLeheIUon of Jagat Singh y son of Raj d Bam of Kang ra,’'] 

Fifteenth Year of the Reign, 1051 a.h. (1G41 a.d.). 

Death of Asaf Khan Khdn-hhdndn, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 257.] On the 17th Slia’ban Yaiin'iiu-d 
claula Ysaf Khar Khaii-klianan, commander-in-chief, departed 
this life, ^ * and on receiving tlie intelligence, His Majesty 

was much affected, and gave orders that he should be buried on 
the west side of the tomb of the late Emperor Jahangir, and 
that a lofty dome should be raised over his grave. * * He 

had risen to a rank and dignity which no servant of the State 
had ever before attained. By the muniticent favour of the 
Emperor, his mansah was nine thousand personal and nine thou-, 
sand horse, do-aspah and sih-aspahy the pay of which amounted 
to sixteen krors and twenty lacs of dams. When these had all 
received their pay, a sum of fifty lacs of rupees was left for, him- 
self. * * Besides the mansion Avhich he had built in Lahore, 

and on which he expended twenty lacs of rupees, he left money 
and valuables to the amount of two krors and fifty lacs of 
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rupees. There were 30 lacs of rupees in jewels, three lacs of 
ashrafis equal to 42 lacs of rupees, one hr or and 25 lacs in 
nipees, 30 lacs in gold and silver utensils, and 23 lacs in mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

\Campaign in Jagat 8ingh^s territory. Capture of Mii^ Nurpiir, 
and other forts. Surrender of Tdrdgarh^ and submission of Jagat 
Singh. 1 

Sixteenth Tear of the Eeign, 1052 a.h. (1642 a d.). 

Seventeenth Year of the Reign, 1053 a.h. (1643 a.d.). 

[^Reduction of PdJdmun^ and submission of its Rdjd.^ 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 376.] At the beginning of Rabru-s sani, it 
was made known to the Emperor that Prince Aurangzeb, under 
the influence of ill-advised, short-sighted companions, had deter- 
mined to withdraw from worldly occupations, and to pass his Jays 
ill retirement. His llajesty disapproved of this, and took from 
tlie Prince his mansah and his jdgu\ and dismissed him from 
the office of Governor-General of the Dakliin. Khan-dauran 
Bahadur Nusrat Jang was appointed to succeed him. 

Eighteenth Year of the Reign, 1054 a.h. (1644 a.d.). 

[ All Marddn Khdn AmiruJ TJmard sod to chastise Tardi ^AVi 
Katghdn of Ralhh. — Successful result.'] 

[p. 385.] On the 29th Zi-1 hijja, Prince Aurangzeb was 
appointed Governor of Gujarat. * * 

Nineteenth Year of the Reign, 1055 a.h. (1645 a.d.). 

^f Razar Muhammad Khdn of Ralhh — Operations in 

Kabul.] 

[p. 411.] On the 29th Shaww^l, 1055, died Nur Jahan 
Begam, widow of the late Emperor Jahdngir. After her 
marriage with the Emperor, she obtained such an ascendency 
over him, and exercised such absolute control over civil and 
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revalue matters, that it would be unseemly to dilate upon it 
here. After the accession of the Emperor Shah Jahan, he 
settled an annual allowance of two lacs of rupees upon her.^ 

Cahqiaiijn against BaJkh and Badakhshdn, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 482.] Ever since the beginning of his 
reign, the Emperor’s heart had been set upon the conquest of 
Ealkh and BaJakhslian, which Avere hereditary territories of his 
house, and were tlie ke 5 \s to the acquisition of Samarkand, the 
home and capital of his great ancestor Timur Sahib-Kiran. He 
was more especially intent on this because Nazar Muhammad 
Khan had had the presumption to attack Kabul, from whence lu* 
had been driven back in disgrace. The prosecution of tin* 
Emperor’s cheri.slied enterprise had been hitherto prevented 
by various obstacles ; * * but now the foundations of tli( 
authority of Nazar Muhammad were shaken, and his authority 
in Balkh was precarious. * * So the Emperor determined to send 
his son Murad Bakhsh Avith fifty thousand horse, and ten 
thousand musketeers, rocket-men and gunners, to eflFect the con- 
quest of that country. * * On the last day of Zi-1 hijja, 1053 
H., the Emperor gave his farcAvell to Prince Murad Bakbsli, to 
Amiru-1 Umara (’AH Mardan Khan),^ and the other officers sent 
on this service. [IVa// of campaign, * * Progre>ss of the 

Bntperor to KdhaL — Detalh of the campaign. — Capture of the 
fort of Kahmard and the stronghold of Ghoru — Conquest of 
E^iinduz and Batkhy and flight of Nazar Muhannnad. — BevcnuC’S 
of Nazar Muhammad.'] 

Twentieth Year of the Reign, 1056 a.h. (1646 a.d.). 

\_Prince Murad Bakhsh desires to retire from Balkh. — Bis- 
pleasure of the Emperor expressed in a desjmtch. — The Prince 

1 Khkfi Kh^n says that after Jah&ngir's death she wore only white clothes, she 
never went to parties of amusement of her own accord, but lived in private and in 
sorrow. She was buried at Lahore in a tomb she had built for herself by the side of 
J ahangir. 

* Who was of course the real commander. 
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pprsistfi] Many of the amirs and fnansabddrs who were with 
the prince concurred in this unreasonable desire. Natural love 
of home, a preference for the ways and customs of Hindustan, a 
dislike of the people and the manners of Balkh, and the rigours 
of the climate, all conduced to this desire. This resolution 
became a cause of distress among the rnlyais^ of despondency 
among the soldiery, and of* hesitation among the men who were 
coming into Balkh from all quarters. Tlie soldiers, seeing this 
vacillation, began to plunder and oppress the people. So, when 
the Princess desire was repeatedly expressed, the Emperor’s anger 
was increased. Ho deprived the prince of his mansah^ and took 
from him liis tayul of Multan. Under these circumstances, to settle 
tlie confusion in Balkh, the Emperor found it necessary to send 
tliere a trustworthy and able manager ; so lie selected Sa’dii-lla 
Khan, his prime minister. [F'ujhtuHj in Badaldislidn, — Settle- 
ment of BfdhhJ] Sa’du-lla Khan returned on the 5th Sha’ban, 
1050 H,. liavung settled the affairs of Balkh, and restored order 
and traiKpiillity among the soldiers and people, and rescued the 
country from wretchedness. He had most effectually carried 
out the orders of the Emperor, and was rewarded with a khlVat^ 
and a thousand increase to his nuumh, \_P)'ince Murad Bakhsh 
restored to Iihs mansab of 12,000 . — Much fighting near Balkh 
and ShahurghdH,~\ ^ 


Aurangzeb sent to Balkh, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 627.] On the 24th ZM hijja, 1056, the 
Emperor bestowed the countries of Balkh and Badakhshan on 
Aurangzeb, and increased his mansab to 15,000 personal and ten 
thousand horse, eight thousand being do-aspahs or sih-aspahs, * * 
He was directed to proceed to Peshawar, and on the arrival of 
sprii^ to march to Balkh, in company with Amiru-1 Umara ’All 
Mardan Khan, and a body of Rajputs, who had left Balkh and 
Badakhshan in disgust, and had come to Peshawar, where they 

^ See supra, Vol. II. p. 478 . 
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were .stopped by au Imperial order directing the officers at Atah 
not to allow them to cross the Indus. 

The Emperor proceeds to Kabul 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 637.] By the reports of the commanders in 
Balkh and Badakhshin, the Emperor ^vas informed that ’Abdu-1 
’Aziz Khan, governor of Turdn, * * intended to invade Balkh at 
the beginning of spring. On the 15th Muharram Prince 
Aurangzeb was sent on to Balkh with a body of Imperial 
soldiers, and the Emperor himself determined to leave Lahort 
and go to Kabul for the third time. 

\Long details of fighting in Balkh and Badakhshdn, ending 
abruptly with a statement o) the errors made on the Imperial s/We.] 
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SHAH JAHA'N-NA'MA 

OP 

’INA'YAT KHAN. 

[Muhammad Tahir, who received the title of ’Inayat Khar, 
and was poetically named ’Ashna, was son of Zafar Khan bin 
Khwaja Abii-l Hasan. 

Zafar Khan, the au thorns father, was icazir of Jahani^ir. 
In the reign of Shah Jahan, he was at one time ruler of Kabul, 
and afterwards of Kaslimir, durinu: wliicli latter ijovernment he 
effected the conquest of Tibet recorded in the foregoing pages 
(p. 62). At a later period ho was appointed to the administration 
of Tliatta. “ He was celebrated as a poet, as a patron of letters, 
and as a just and moderate ruler/’ 

Hnayat Khan’s maternal grandfather, Saif Khan, was governor 
of Agra, and when Prince Shuja’ was appointed ruler of Bengal, 
Saif Khan was sent thither to conduct the administration until 
the arrival of the prince. 

The author, it appears, was born in the year that Shdh Jahan 
came to the throne. In the seventh year of his age he received, as 
he informs us, “ a suitable mansahJ^ He w\as sent to join his 
father in Kashmir whilo he was govenior there. He was afterwards 
darogha-i ddgh^ and subsequently employed in a more congenial 
office in the Imperial Library. He inherited his father’s 
talents and good qualities, and is said even to have surpassed 
him in ability. He was witty and of agreeable manners, and 
was one of "uhe intimate friends of Shah Jahan. Latterly he 
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retir^Afj;pm office, and settled in Kashmir, where he died in a.h, 
1077 (a.d. In addition to the history of Shah Jahan's 

reign, he was author of a Diwcin and three ]\[as}ian'h,^^ ^ 

The sources of the first part of this Shd/i Jahdn-ndma are 
plainly acknowledged hy the author. The first twenty years 
are in entire agreement with the BudsMh-ndma, but are written 
in a more simple style. The history comes down to 10G8 a.h. 
(1657-8 A.D.), the year in which Aurangzeb was declared 
Emperor, but of this event he takes no notice. The author 
does not inform us whether lie used any other w'ork after the 
Bddslidli-ndma as the basis of his own, or whether the history 
of the last ten years is his own independent work. 

The following is the author's own account of his work trans- 
lated from his Preface : 

“The writer of those wretched linos, Muhammad Tahir, com- 
monly known as Ashna, but bearing the title of Tnayat Khan 
bin Muzaffar Khan bin Khwaja Abii-l Hasan, represents to the 
attention of men of intelligence, and acumen that in llabi'u-l 
awwal, in the 31 st year of the reign of the Emperor Sliah 
Jahan isix lines of titles and phrases]y corresponding to 1068 h.. 
he was appointed superintendent of the Iloyal Library, and there 
he found three series of the Bdd’dtdh-ndma^ written by Shaikh 
‘ Abdu-1 Hamid Lahori and others, each series of which comprised 
the history of ten years of the illustrious reign. The whole of these 
memoirs completed one karn, wdiich is an expression signifying 
thirty years. Memoirs of the remaining four years were written 
after his death by others. The author desires to observe that 
the style of these volumes seemed difficult and diffuse to his 
simple mind, and so he reflected that, although Shaikh Abu-1 
Fazl w^as ordered by the Emperor Akbar to write the history of 
his reign, yet Khwaja Nizamu-d din Ahmad Bakhshi wrote a 
distinct history of that reign, which he called the TahdkdUi 
Akbar-shahi. Jannat-makam Nuru-d din Muhammad Jahangir, 
imitating the example of his ancestor the Emperor Zahiru-d din 


^ Morley’s Catalogue. 
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Muhammad Babar, himself wrote a history of his own ilfeign ; 
yet Mu’tamad Khan Bakhshi wrote a history of tl!at reign, to 
which he gave the title of Ikbdl-ndma-i Jahd)igiri, Ghairat Khan 
Nakshabandi also brought together the chief events of that reign 
in a book which he called Ma-dsir^i JahdngirL (With these 
examples before him), it seemed to the writer of these pages that, 
as he and his ancestors had been devoted servants of the Imperial 
dynasty, it would be well for him to write the history of the reign 
of Shah Jahan in a simple and clear stjde, and to reproduce the 
contents of the three volumes of Shaikh “Abdu-l Hamid in plain 
language and in a condensed form. Such a work (ho thought) 
would not be superfluous, but rather a gain. So he set about his 
work, and the Almighty gave him leisure, so that in a short time 
he completed it. The history from the fourth to the tenth year 
is based on the PdiUlidli-ndma of Muhammad Amin Kazwini, 
commonly known as Aininai Munslii, which is written in a 
more simple style. And as only a selection has been made of 
the events recorded, this work is styled MuIaJihhhasP 

The title Mnlaklthhan Abridgment,’’ which the author gave to 
liis work, was too indefinite to last, and it is commonly known as 
bJtdh Jakdn-ndma, 

MSS. of this work seem to be common. Sir H. M. Elliot 
has tliree borrowed copies. There are three in the British 
Museum, and one in the Library of the Asiatic Society. A copy 
belonging to the Raja of Benares is a handsome quarto of 12 
inches x 8^, and contains 360 leaves of 19 lines to the page. 
The whole of this work, from the beginning of the third year of 
the reign to the accession of Aurangzeb, with which it closes, was 
translated by the late Major Fuller. It fills 561 folio pages of 
close writing, and is in Sir H. M. Elliot’s Library. The follow- 
ing Extracts are taken from that translation.] 
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Extracts. 

Tt\’enty-first Year of the Reign, 1057 a.h. (1647 a.d.)- 

In the news from Balkh, which reached the ear of royalty 
about this time, through the representations of the victorious 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur, was the following : — 
Nazar Muhammad Khan, who, after abandoning the siege of 
fort Maimanah, had stood fast at Nilchiragh,^ continued watching, 
both day and night, the efforts of ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz Khan and his 
other sons, who were gone to oppose the royal army with all the 
Uzbek forces of Mawarau-n Nahr, Balkh and Badakhshaii, anxious 
to see what would be the result. As soon as he heard that they 
also had, like himself, become wanderers in the desert of failure, 
owing to the superior prowess and vigour of the loyalists, finding 
his hopes everywhere shattered, ho despatched an apologizing 
letter to the illustrious Prince, expressive of his contrition for 
past misdeeds, and ardent longing fur an Jiiterv-dew with His 
Royal Highness, stating tliat lie was desirous of retrieving his 
fallen fortunes, through the intercessions of that ornament of the 
throne of royalty. The illustrious Prince having kept the envoy 
in attendance till the receipt of an answer, waited in expectation 
of the farmdns arrival, and the Khan’s letter, which His Royal 
Highness had forwarded to Court in tlie original, witli some 
remarks of his own, was duly submitted to tlio auspicious 
perusal. As it happened, from the commencement of his in- 
vasion of Balkh, this very design had been buried in the depths 
of his comprehensive mind, viz. that after clearing the kingdoms 
of Balkh and Badakhshan from the thorny briers of turbulence 
and anarchy, he should restore them in safety to Nazar Mu- 
hammad Khan. The latter, liowever, scorning the dictates of 
prudence, hastened to Tran ; but finding his affairs did not 
progress there to his satisfaction, he turned back, and at the 
suggestion of the Kalmaks and other associates, came and be- 
sieged the fort of Maimanah, in order that he might seek 
* [Also written Pulchiragh or Bilchir&gh.] 
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shelter Avitliin its walla, and so set his mind at rest. In the 
end, however, after infinite toil and labour, seeing the capture 
of the stronghold in question to be beyond his reach, he de- 
parted without effecting his object, and moved to Nilchiragh, 
all which occurrences have been already fully detailed in their 
proper place. From the letters of reporters in those dominions, 
it was further made known to his world-adorning understanding, 
that notwithstanding the servants of the crown had manifested 
the most laudable zeal and anxiety to console the hearts of the 
peasantry in Balkli and Badakhshan by giving them seed, and 
assisting tliein to plough and till their fields : yet, owing to tlie 
inroads of tlie Alrnans, most of the grain and crops had been 
destroyed, and the populous places desolated ; and that the 
commanders of the army, and the chiefs of the soldiery, owing 
to the dearth of provisions and the scarcity of grain, were ex- 
tremely disgusted, and averse to remaining any longer in the 
country^ From the contents of the Prince’s letter, moreover, his 
unwillingness to staj^ at that caj)!!!!! was also discerned. Taking 
all this into consideration therefore, an edict was issued, direct- 
ing llis llo 3 :al Highness to deliver up Balkli and Badakhshan 
to Nnzar Muhammad Ivhaii, provided the latter would come 
and liave an interview with him, and then set out witli all the 
vietniioLis forces for Hindustan, the type of Paradise. 

Cemon of Balkh and Badakhshan to Nazar Muhammad Khan, 
and Retreat of Aurangzeh. 

* * *■ On the 4th of the month of Ilainazan, early in the 
morning, which was the time selected for Nazar Muhammad 
Khan’s interview, news came in that he had sent his grand- 
son Muhammad Kasim, son of Khusrii Sultan, in company 
with^Kafsh Kalmak and several chiefs, and that they had all 
advanced two kos beyond the bridge of Khatab. The Prince, 
appreciating the gradations of rank, deputed his son, Mu- 
hammad Sultan, along with Bahadur Khan and some other 
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nobles, to go and meet him ; and that early fruit of the 
orchard of royalty having dutifully obeyed the command, 
brought the individual in question into his noble father’s 
presence. The Prince, well versed in etiquette, then folded 
Muhammad Kasim in a fond embrace, and placed him in 
an adjoining seat ; after which, Kafsh Kalmak delivered the 
Khan’s letter, full of apologies for not having come in con- 
sequence of an attack of indisposition, and represented that 
the Khan, being obliged to forego the pleasure of an interview, 
had sent Muhammad Kasim as his representative, with a 
view to remove all suspicion of his having wilfully broken 
his promise. 

After dismissing Muhammad Kasim, the Prince addressed 
the commanders of the army in that country, viz. * * s^iying, 
his instructions were, to deliver over Balkh and Badakhshan 
to Nazar Muhammad Khan, after the interview; but now 
that the latter had only sent his grandson, excusing Iiimsclf 
on the pretended plea of sickness, he could not carry out 
this measure without a distinct order. He told them to take 
into consideration, however, that the country was desolated, 
winter close at hand, grain scarce, and time short ; so tliat 
there would be great difficulty in making arrangements for the 
winter, and remaining in the kingdom during that inclement 
season, and asked them what w^as their opinion on the subject. 
The principal chiefs replied, that the passes of the Hindu Koh 
were just about to be covered by snow, when the road would 
be blocked up ; so that, if he reported the matter, and waited 
the arrival of instructions, the opportunity would slip through 
his hands. They therefore came to the unanimous conclusion, 
that His Royal Highness should recall all the governors of 
forts and persons in charge of places around Balkh. 

As a' vast number of mercenary soldiers, consisting of IJKbets 
and Almdns, had crossed the river Jihun, and spread them- 
selves over those regions, and wdierever they saw a concourse 
of people, took the first opportunity of assailing them, Raja 
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Jai Singh was despatched to Turmuz to fetch Sa’adat KhS,ii. 
The Prince was also on the point of starting off Bahadur 
Khan to bring back Rustam Khdn from Aiidkhod, and Shad 
Khdn from Maimanah, so that they might rejoin the army in 
safety. In the interim, however, a letter arrived from Rustam 
Khan, saying, that as he had ascertained that the country was 
to be delivered up to Nazar Muhammad Klian, he had set 
out from Andkhod to Maimanah, with the intention of taking 
Shad Khan from thence in company with him, and proceeding 
towards Kabul by way of San-chan'k. The Prince then 
marched witli all the royal forces from the neighbourhood of 
Faizabad, and encamped at Chalkai, which lies contiguous to 
the city of Balkh ; where, having ceded the country to Nazar 
iVluhammad Khan, he delivered up the town and citadel of 
Balkli to Muhammad Kasim and Kafsh Kalmak. He pre- 
sented the former of these, on bidding him farewell, with a 
jewelled dagger, a horse caparisoned with golden trappings, 
and 50,000 rupees out of the royal treasury. He also com- 
mitted to his charge, among the stores contained in the fort 
and city, 50,000 nuois of grain belonging to His Majesty, 
which, estimated by the rate ruling at that time, was worth 
five Iac8 of rupees; and besides this, all the granaries of the 
other forts. At this stage, Mirza Raja Jai Singh returned 
from Turmuz, accompanied by Sa'aJat Khan, and joined the 
army. From the beginning of the invasion of Balkh and 
Badakhshan till the end, when those conquered territories were 
ceded to Nazar Muhammad Khan, there was expended out 
of the State exchequer, in thq, progress of this undertaking, 
the sum of two Icrors of rupees, which is equivalent to seven 
lacs of the tumdns current in Irak. 

To be brief. On the 14th of the aforesaid month of Ramazan, 
the •Prince started from Chalkai with all the royal forces for 
Kabul. He appointed Amiru-1 TJmara with a party to form the 
left wing; Mirza Raja Jai Singh with his, the right; and 
BaliS»dnr Khan the rear-guard j whilst he sent on Mu’tamad 
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Khan, the Mir-i dtish^ with the whole of the royal artillerymen, 
and Pirtlii Raj Rathor, as a vanguard; so that the bands of 
Uzbeks, ever watching for an opportunity of attack, might hot 
be able to harass and cut off’ the stragglers in the rear „of the 
army, whilst winding through the narrow defiles and passes. 
As it was an arduous task for the wdiole army to cross the pass 
of ’Arbang in one day, the victorious Prince himself having 
marched through it safely, waited on the further side with 
Amiru-l Umara, till the entire army was over; and by His Royal 
Iligliucss’s order, Baliklur Khan halted at the mouth of tb^e 
above pass, for the sake of helping the camp and baggage 
throu 2 :li. He was also in the habit of scndins: some of the 
troops every day to protect the party who went out to fetch 
grass and firewood. One day, ’when the turn for tliis duty 
came to Shainsher Khan, Khushlial Reg Kashghari, and others 
of his countrymen, the Uzbeks, imagining the party to be a 
small one, advanced, to the number of about 5000 horsemen, 
and one moiety of them having encompassed Shainsher Khan 
and his comrades in the midst, the other took up a position on 
the summit of some eminences. Bahadur Khan, having received 
intimation of this, went to his support, and having made several 
of those marauders a prey to the sword of vengeance, i>ut the 
remainder to flight ; whilst out of the royal troops some few 
were wounded. On the third day of the halt, wdiilst the 
rest of the army were crossing the pass of 'Aibang, a body of 
Almans made their appearance ; whereupon Kazar Bahadur 
Khan, Kheshji Ratan son of Muhesh Das, and some others, 
charged them on one side, and on the other Mu'tamad Khan 
with the artillerymen, and a number of the Prince’s retainers. 
The enemy, unable to withstand the shock, turned and fled, 
closely pursued by the royalists, wdio killed and wounded a few 
of them. 

The day they had to march from Ghori by way of Khwdja 
Zaid, as the road to the next stage, which had been selected on 
the banks of the Surkhab, was extremely difficult, and there 
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was a great likelihood of an attack from the Uzbeks and 
Hazaras, the Prince left Amiru-l Uniara at the top of the 
aforesaid pass, to protect the men who used to follow in rear 
of the army. As there was an interval of two ’A*o.s between 
Ami'ru-1 Umara, Bahadur Klian, and the left wing of the army, 
a portion of the baggage, whilst threading the road, was plundered 
by the Hazaras. A vast body of them also fell upon the 

treasure : but Zu-1 Kadar Khan, and the rest who were with it, 

♦ 

firmly held their ground, and the battle was \varmly contested 
some p*art of the night was spent. Amiru-l Umara, having 
be^ informed of the circumstance, sent a detachment of his 
own men to their assistance ; whereupon the enemy retreated 
in confusion. After the camp had advanced beyond Sliaburghaii; * 
during tlie march to Nek Bihar and to Char-chashma, some 
injury accrued to the troops* in consequence of the narrowness 
and steepness of the road, and the rolling over of several laden 
beasts of burden, which were accidentally led along the top of 
the hill off the path by some of the people who had lost their 
way. When they^ started from Char-chashma for the foot 
of the Hindu Koh range, it was resolved, for the greater con- 
venience of the troops, that the Prince should first cross the 
pass, and at the' expiration of a day Amiru-l Umara should 
follow ; that after him should come the royal treasure, I dr-khdua 
(wardrobe) and artillery, with all His Royal Highness’s estab- 
lishment ; and in this way, a party having gradually crossed 
every day, Bahadur Khan, who occupied the rear of the 
victorious army, should follow last of all. 'The illustrious 
Prince, having reached the foot of the pass that day, passed 
over the Hindu Koh on the next, and though the weather was 
not intensely cold, yet as snow had fallen previously, and 
there was a hard frost, the men got over with considerable 
difficuhy. 

On the morrow, the Prince reached Ghorband, whence he 
marched during the night into Kabul. When Amiru-l Umara, 
who followed • ne day’s march in rear, was encamped at the foot 
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of the pass, at midnight it began to snow, and continued doing 
so without intermission till morning; after which the w^eather 
became fair, and the Amir having got tlirough the pass with 
his force, entered Kabul two days after His Royal Highness. 
As for Rdja Jai Singh, who, the day the camp marclied from 
Surkhab, had stayed behind by the Prince’s orders at that place, 
on account of the narrowness of the road, and the difficulty of 
the defiles that occurred further on, as soon as he passed Char- 
chashma, the snow commenced falling, and never once ceased 
all that day and the next, during which he halted on ‘the road. 
After arriving at the pass of the Hindu Koh, till crossing over 
it, the snow kept falling for three more days and iiiglits ; and 
Zu-1 Kadar Khan, whose duty it was to guard the treasure, 
seeing, when four kos distant from the Hindu Koli, that a snow- 
storm was coming on, started at once in the hope of getting 
the treasure through the pass, before it could have time to stop 
up the road. It chanced, however, that the snow gi’aJiially 
accumulated to such a depth, that most of the camels tumbled 
down, and nearly half of them w’ere rendered quite unserviceable, 
so that the Khan in question, despite his utmost exertions, was 
unable to cross that day. In consequence of the intense cold, 
his comrades, both horse and foot, got dispersed, and saving a 
few servants of the crown, no one remained with him ; never- 
theless he stayed on the summit of the ridge, to guard the 
treasure, notwithstanding the snow-storm. In the morning, 
having laden a portion of it on such of the camels as were 
capable of travelling, he started it off in advance to Ghorband, 
escorted by some of the horsemen; wliilst he himself with a 
few others occupied themselves in guarding the remainder, and 
spent seven days and nights on the top of the Hindu Koh in the 
midst of snow and intense cold, and with but a scanty supply 
of provisions, waiting for Bahadur Khan’s arrival, whe was 
behind. The fortunes of the latter were as follows. As soon 
as he reached the pass of Nek Bihar, which is two marches 
from the Hindu Koh, and has a very precipitous descent, the 
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snow began to fall, and continued coming down all night till 
twelve o’clock next day. Owing to the difficulties of the pass, 
which were greatly enlianced by the heavy fall of snow, he only 
got the rest of the camp and army through with immense labour. 
At this juncture, the malicious Hazaras, in their eager desire 
for plunder, assaulted the camp followers more desperately than 
ever; but Bahadur Khan each time inflicted summary chastise- 
ment on the freebooters, and drove them off. After reaching 
the foot of the Hindu Koh pass, and halting there for a day, 
he sent on all those who had lagged in the rear, and as soon as 
they were across, set out himself. As most of the people spent 
the night on the summit of the pass, on account of the difficult 
roads, and the intense coldness of a mountain climate, heightened 
by the deep snow and chilling blasts, some of the men and cattle 
that were worn out and infirm perished. Accordingly, from the 
first commencement of the army’s crossing to the end, about 
5000 men, and a similar number of animals, such as horses, 
elephants, camels, oxen, etc., wore destroyed, and a vast deal of 
property remained buried in the snow. When Bahadur Khan 
^ame to the top of the pass, and Zu-1 Kadar Khan explained 
the state of affairs to him, lie halted there, and in company with 
Ikhlas Khan, and some other nobles and manmbddrfi who still 
stood by him, spent the night on the spot. In the morning, 
having thrown the baggage off all such of his own camels as 
he could find, he loaded them with the treasure, and distributed 
the rest among the horses and camels belonging to the troops. 
Just as he was on the point of starting, a body of Hazaras 
came up in the rear, and seeing the paucity of his detachment, 
resolved upon making an assault, for the sake of carrying off 
the treasure. Bahadur Khan, however, faced about, and made 
some of the doomed wretches a prey to (the crocodile of) his 
bloodthirsty sword, and routed the remainder. He then set out 
with the treasure, and reached Balkh aloiio; with his comrades, 
after an interval of fourteen days from the time of the Prince’s 
arrival there. 
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Despatch of a Candlestick to the Glorious City. 

Among the events of this year was the despatch of a candle- 
stick stuJded with gems to the revered tomb of the Prophet (on 
whom be the greatest favours, and blessings !) an account of which 
is here given. Some time previous to this it was represented 
that a wonderfully large diamond from a mine in the territory 
of Golkonda had fallen into the hands of Kutbu-1 Mulk ; where- 
upon an order was issued, directing him to forward the same 
to Court ; when its estimated value would be taken into account, 
as part of the two lacs of hiins (pagodas), which was the stipu- 
lated amount of his annual tribute. He accordingly sent the 
diamond in question, which weighed in its rough state 180 ratis^ 
to Court ; and after His Majesty’s own lapidaries had cut away 
as much of the outer surface as was requisite to disclose all 
its beauties, there remained a rare gem of 100 ratis weiglit, 
valued by the jewellers at one lac and 50,000 ruj)oes. As such 
a valuable diamond as this had never been brouglit to the 
threshold, resembling the Elysian abode, since Iiis accession to 
the throne, the pious monarch, the bulwark of religion, with 
the best intention,- and the utmost sincerity of purpose, made a 
vow to send it to the pure sepulchre of the last of the Prophets 
(on whom be peace !). Having therefore selected out of the 
amber candlesticks that lie had amongst liis private property 
the largest of them all, which weighed 700 tolas, and was worth 
10,000 rupees, he commanded that it should be covered with 
a network of gold, ornamented on all sides with flowers, and 
studded with gems, among which that valuable diamond should 
also be included. 

In short, that incomparable candlestick cost two lacs and 50,000 
rupees, of which one lac and 50,000 was the price of the diamond, 
and the remaining lac the worth of all the gems and 'gold, 
together with the original candlestick. Mir Saiyid Ahmad 
Sa’ld Baharl, who had once before conveyed charitable presents 
to the two sacred cities, was then deputed to take charge of this 
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precious offering; and an edict was promulgated to the effect, 
that the revenue collectors of the province of Gujarat should 
purchase a lac and 60,000 rupees worth of goods for the sacred 
fane, and deliver it over to him, so that he might take it along 
with him from thence. Out of this, he was directed to present 
50,000 rupees worth to the Sharif of Mecca ; to sell 60,000 
rupees worth, and distribute the proceeds, together with any 
profit that might accrue, amongst the indigent of that sacred 
city ; and the remaining 50,000, in like manner, amongst those 
of the glorious Medina. The above-named Saiyid, who was 
only in receipt of a daily stipend, was promoted to a suitable 
mansahy and having been munificently presented with a dress of 
honour and a donation of 12,000 rupees, received his dismissal. 


Account of the founding of the fort at the Metropolk of 
Shdh-JahdndhdcL 

The following is an exact account of the founding of the splendid 
fort in the above-named metropolis, with its edifices resembling 
Paradise, which w^as constructed in the environs of the city of 
Dehli, on the banks of the river Jumna. It first occurred to the 
omniscient mind that he should select on the banks of the afore- 
said river some pleasant site, distinguished by its genial climate, 
where he might found a splendid fort and delightful edifices, 
agreeably to the promptings of his generous heart, through wliich 
streams of water should be made to flow, and the terraces of 
which should overlook the river. When, after a long search, a 
piece of ground outside of the city of Dehli, lying between the 
most distant suburbs and Niirgarh, commonly called Salimgarh, 
was fixed upon for this purpose, by the royal command, on the 
night of Friday, the 25th of Zi-1 hijja, in the twelfth year 
of his auspicious reign, corresponding to 1048 a.h., being the 
time appointed by the astrologers, the foundations were marked 
out with the usual ceremonies, according to the plan devised, in 
the august presence. Active labourers were then employed in 
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the foundations, and on the night of Friday, the 9th of 
Muharram, of the year coinciding with 1049 A.II. (1639 A.n.)^ 
the foundation-stone of that noble structure was laid. Throurfi- 

O 

out the Imperial dominions, wherever artificers could be found, 
whether plain stone-cutters, ornamental sculptors, masons, or 
carpenters, by tlie mandate worth}^ of implicit obedience, they 
were all collected together, and multitudes of common labourers 
were employed in the work. It was ultimately completed on 
the 24th of Kabi’u-l awwal, in the twenty-first year of his 
reign, corresponding to 1058 a.h., at an outlay of 60 lacs of 
rupees, after taking nine years three months and some days in 
building. 


Fivoz SJidhls Canal, 

The canal that Sultan Firoz Shah Khllji, during the time he 
reigned at Dehli, had made to branch ofi* from the river Jumna, 
in the vicinity of jxtnjcDia Khizrabad, whence he brought it in 
a channel 30 Imperial I'os long to the confines of pavijuna 
Safiduu, which was his hunting-seat, and had only a scanty 
supply of water, had, after the Sultan’s death, become in the 
course of time ruinous. Whilst Shahabu-d din Ahmad Khan 
held the government of Dehli, during the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar, he put it in repair and set it flowing again, with a view to 
fertilize the places in his and hence it was called Nahr-i 

Shahab ; but for want of repairs, however, it again stopped 
flowinor. At the time when the sublime attention was turned to 
the building of this fort and palace, it was commanded that the 
aforesaid canal from Khizrabad to Safidun should be repaired, 
and a new channel excavated from the latter spot to the regal 
residence, which also is a distance of 30 Imperial kos. After it 
was thus prolonged, it was designated the Nahr-i Bihisht, 
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Twenty-Second Year or the Eeign, 1058 a.h. (1648 a.d.). 

Advance of the Persians against Kandahar. — Despatch of an 

army thither. 

On the 22ii{i of the montli of Ramazan, when the standards of 
prosperity, after their return from SafiJiin, were planted at His 
Majesty’s private hunting-seat, it reached the ear of royalty, 
through tlie representations of Daulat Klian, ruler of Kandahar, 
and Purdil Khan, governor of fort Bust,^ that Shah ’Abbas the 
Second, having come to the sacred city of Tus'-^ (Mashhad-i 
Mukaddas), with intent to rescue the kingdom of Kandahar, had 
proceeded towards the confines of Khurasan, with all his matcli- 
lockmen ^ and pioneers. It was, besides, reported that he had 
despatclicd men to Farah, Sistaii, and other places, to collect 
supplies of grain, and having sent on a party in advance to 
Hirat, was doing his utmost to block up the road on this side ; 
being well aware that, during the winter, owing to the quantity 
of snov» on the ground, the arrival of reinforcements from Hin- 
dustan by way of Kabul and Multan was impracticable, he 
proposed advancing in this direction during that inclement 
season, and had despatched Shah Kuli^eg, son of Maksud Beg, 
his ^mz^r^ as expeditiously as possible, with a letter to Court, 
and further that the individual in question had reached Kandahar, 
and, without halting more than three days, had resumed his 
journey to the august presence. 

His Majesty, after hearing this intelligence, having summoned 
Alldmi Sa’du-lla Khan from the metropolis, commanded him 
to \\Y\io far mans to all the nobles and mansabddrs who were at 
their respective estates, jdgirs^ and homes, directing them to 
set out with all speed for Court. It was likewise ordered that the 

1 [See supra, Yol. II. p. 575.] 

2 [76. 678.] 

2 Llhe word whicli Major Fuller so translates is tufangchi.'] 
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astrologers should determine the proper moment for the departure 
of the world-traversing camp from the metropolis to the capitals 
Lahore and Kabul. 

Appointment of Prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur, ^Alldmi 
Sa^du-IIa Khan, etc,, to lead the army against Kandahar, 

As soon as it reached the royal ear, through Daulat Khan’s 
representations, that on the 10th of Zi'-l hijja, the Sliali had 
arrived outside the fortress of Kandahar, and besieged it, the 
ever-successful Prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur was 
appointed to proceed thither with ’Allami SaMu-lla Klian, and 
some of the chief officers of State, such as Bahadur Khan, Mirza 
Raja Jai Singh, Rustam Khan, Raja Bithaldas, and Kalich 
Khan. Besides these, there were upwards of fifty individuals from 
amongst the nobles, and a vast number of mansahddrs, ahadi 
archers, and matchlockmen — the whole number of whom, under 
the regulation requiring them to bring one-fifth of their respective 
tallies of fighting men into the field, would amount to 50,000 
horsemen, and according to the rule enforcing a fourth, to 60,000 — 
as well as 10,000 infantry, matchlock and rocket men, etc. It 
was ordered that subsidiary grants of money out of the State 
exchequer should be inad^ to the nobles and mansahddrs holding 
jdgirs, vffio were appointed to serve in this expedition, at the 
rate of 100 rupees for every individual horseman, wliicli would be 
a lac for every hrmdred ; that to those who drew pecuniary 
stipends in place of holding jdgirs, three months’ pay in 
advance should be disbursed; and in like manner also to the 
ahadis and matchlockmen, who numbered 5000 horse, should 
a similar advance be made ; so that they might not suffer any 
privations during the campaign from want of funds to meet their 
current expenses. • 

On the 18th of the month of Muharram, it being a fortu- 
nate moment, AUami w^as dismissed along with the nobles 
who were present in His Majesty’s fortunate train, and 
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fciTmdns were issued to those who were staying in the pro- 
vince of Kabul and other places, to join the royal forces at once. 
Various marks of favour and regard were manifested tj^wards 
’Alldmi and his associates, on their taking leave, by the bestowal 
of hhirats, jewelled daggers, and swords, horses, and elephants 
on them, according to their different grades of rank. He also 
forwarded by the hands of ’Allaini for the gallant Prince— to 
whom an order had been issued previous to this, directing him 
to start instantly from Multan and overtake the royal forces at 
Bhimbhar — a handsome khil^iL * * * It was further commanded 
that the ever- victorious army should hasten to Kabul rid Bangasli-i 
bala and Bangash-i pa 3 'in, as they were the shortest routes, and 
thence proceed by way of Ghazni towards Kandahar. 


Loss of Kandahar, 

On the 8th of Rabi’u-l awwal, when the victorious camp 
started from Jaliangirabad, intelligence reached the Court that 
the servants of the crown had* lost possession of the fortresses 
of Kandahar and Bust, and all the rest in that country ; a detailed 
account of which events is here given. When Shah ’Abbas 
came from Tiis to Hirat, he proceeded from tlience to Farah ; 
where, having halted some da^^s, he marched upon Kandahar, 
having, however, first despatched Mihrab Khan with some of 
his nobles, and an additional number of matchlockmen, etc , 
amounting altogether to about 8000 horsemen, to besiege the 
fortress of Bust, and Saz Khan Baligh with five or six thou- 
sand composed of Kazalb^shis and tlie troops of Karki and 
Naksari,^ to subdue Zamindawar. On reaching that place, he 
fixed his head-quarters in the garden of Gaiij Kuli Khan, 
whilst Daulat Khan, who had shut himself up in the fortress, 
having committed the interior of the stronghold to the charge 
of trusty persons, appointed a party of the royal matchlock- 
men and a portion of his own men to occupy the summit of 

^ [Variously written and doubtful.] 
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the Kambul Hill. The defence of the towers he left to the 
care of Kakar Khan, to whom he also sent some of the 
matchlockmen ; and the protection of the intrenchments below 
the B^shuri and Khwaja Khizr gates he entrusted to Nuru-1 
Hasan^ baMsM of ahadiSy with a body of the latter who were 
serving under him. He also appointed some of the household 
troops, and a number of matchlockmen belonging to the Kandahar 
levies, to garrison the fortifications of Daulatabad and Mandavi, 
and having consigned the superintendence of them to Mirak 
Husain, hahhshi of Kandahar, came himself from the citadel to 
the former of these two forts, for the purpose of looking after 
the intrenchments. With a wanton disreixard to the dictates 
of prudence, however, he did not attend to the defence of the 
towers, that Kalich Khan, in the days of his administration, 
had constructed expressly for such an occasion, on the top of 
the hill of Chihal-Zinah (forty steps), whence guns and match- 
locks could be fired with effect into the forts of Daulatabad 
and Mandavi. The Kazalbashis, therefore, seeing those towers 
devoid of protection, despatched* a number of matchlockmen to 
take post in them, and open a destructive fire. They also 
laid out intrenchments in two different quarters. * * * 

At length a number of the garrison, from want of spirit, lost 
the little courage they possessed, and Shadi Uzbek having 
entered into a conspiracy 'with the Kazalbashis, seduced Kipchak 
Khan from his duty. Though the latter was not naturally 
inclined at heart to this course of behaviour, yet as his companions 
had their families with them, through dread of losing their 
wealth, their lives, and their good repute, they would not let him 
follow ^the bent of his own disposition, so he was necessarily 
compelled to ally himself with those unfortunates. Some of the 
Mughal mansahddrSy ahadis, and matchlockmen too,' having 
sprinkled the dust of treason on the heads of loyalty, ertered 
into a league with them, and having come in front of the fort, 
declared that, in consequence of all the roads being closed, from 
the vast quantity of snow on the ground, there was no hope of 
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the early arrival of succour, and that it was evident from the 
untiring efforts of the Kazalbashls, that they would very shortly 
capture the fort, and after its reduction by force and violence, 
neither would there be any chance of their own lives being spared, 
nor of their offspring being saved from captivity. The wretched 
Daulat Khan, who ought instantly to have extinguished the 
flames of this sedition with the water of the sword, sliowed an 
utter want of spirit, by contenting himself with offering advice 
in reply. This, however, made no impression on the individuals 
in question, who got up, and departed to their respective homes, 
so that nought but a sccanty force being left in the intrenchments, 
the Kazalbashls entered the Sher-Haji in several places. As 
for the party that forced an entrance on the side of the Babawali 
gate, some of the household troops and Daulat Khan’s followers, 
who occupied that quarter, rushed upon them, whereupon several 
were killed on both sides. 

Meanwhile, the traitor Shadi sent a message to the governor 
of the forf, who was stationed at the above gate, to say that 
Muhammad Beo; Baki had come, bearing a letter and message 
from the Shah, and accompanied by Sharafu-d din Husain, a 
marisahddr who was ddrogha of the buildings and magazines 
in the fort of Bust Daulat Khan, on this, despatched Mirak 
Husain Bakhshi, for the purpose of sending away Muhammad 
Beg from the gate ; but as soon as the balc/isin reached the gate of 
Veskaran, he noticed Kipchak Khan, Shadi, and a number of 
the Mughal manmhddrs^ sitting in the gateway, and perceived 
that they had brought Muhammad Beg inside, and seated him in 
front of them, and that he had brought four letters, one addressed 
to Daulat Khan, and the other three to Shadi, Niiru-l Hasan and 
Mirak Husain, and was saving that he had besides some verbal 
messages to deliver, Mirak Husain therefore turned back, and 
related the circumstances to Daulat Khan ; whereupon that 
worthless wretch deputed his Lashkar-navis (paymaster of the 
forces) to detain Muhammad Beg there, and send Kipchak 
Khan and Sl.adi to him. As soon as these ungrateful wretches 
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came, acting in conformity with their advice, he adopted the 
contemptible resolution of proceeding to an interview with 
Muhammad Beg, and receiving and keeping the letters he 
brought. The Shah also sent a message to the ejSTect, that he 
should take warning from what had already befallen Purdil 
KhS.n, the governor of the fort of Bust, and his comrades, and 
neither prolong hostilities any further, nor strive to shed the 
blood and sully the fair fame of himself and his comrades ; and 
with a view to acquaint the inmates of the fort with the condition 
of the garrison of Bust, he despatched along with Muhammad 
Beg the aforesaid Sliarafu-d din Husain, whom Mihrdb Khan 
had starte^d off loaded with chains in advance of himself. To 
this Daulat Khan replied, that he would return an answer five 
days hence ; and it having been stipulated that during this 
interval hostilities should not be engaged in on either side, 
Muhammad Beg received his dismissal, and returned to his 
own camp. 

On the 5th day ’All Kuli Khan, brother of Rustam Khan, 
the former commander-in-chief, having come to Shadi's iiitrench- 
ment, and delivered a message, saying that the Shah had com- 
missioned him to ascertain their final decision, the pusillanimous 
Daulat Khan, with most of the servants of the crown, went to 
the gate, and invited him in. The latter, after being introduced, 
stated, that as they had already offered as gallant and stubborn 
a resistance as it was possible to make, it was now proper that 
they should refrain from fighting, and, applying themselves to the 
preservation of their lives and property, should send an indi- 
vidual along with him to deliver their reply. The worthless 
Daulat Khan accordingly despatched 'Abdu-1 Latif, diwdn 
of Kandahar, for the purpose of procuring a safe conduct, in 
company with the above individual, and on the following day he 
returned with the written agreement. ^ 

The villain Shadf, however, without waiting for the governor’s 
evacuating the fort, surrendered the Yeskaran gate, which was in 
his charge, during the night to the Kazalbashls, and hastened 
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along with Kipchdk Khdn to the Shdh’s camp. However much 
the miserable Daulat Khdn exhorted his men to repair to the fort 
on the top of the hill, it was of no avail ; thoug^j^ had he but 
taken shelter there with a detachment, he could have held out 
till the arrival of succour without suffering any harm. On the 
morrow, when the MCiusuhddrSy aJiadtSy and matchlockmen, who 
were engaged in the defence of the gates of the new and old 
forts, marched out, after obtaining a safe conduct, with the 
exception of the citadel where the helpless Daulat Khan was 
left with Kakar Khan, the base Raja A mar Singh, and some 
other mansahddrs, as well as a party of his own adherents, every 
spot was ill the possession of the Kazalbashis. 

On the 9th of Safar, this year, ’All Kuli Khan came and said 
that any longer delay could not be permitted ; whereupon the 
disloyal Daulat Khan delivered up a place of refuge of that 
doscriiftiun, and having marched out with his goods and comrades, 
encamped at a distance of a kos. During the period of the 
siege, which extended over two months, nearly 2000 of the 
Kazalbash army and 400 of the garrison \vere slain. 

Suininarily, on the third day after Daulat Khan’s dastardly 
evacuation of the fort, ’Ali KuH Khan, Tsa’ Khan, and his 
brother Jamslud Khan, came to him, and intimated that the 
Shah had sent for him, as well as for some of his chief officers 
and associates. The latter replied that it would be better for 
them to excuse him from this trouble, or, if they were resolved 
upeto taking him there, to manage so that there should be no 
delay in his getting his dismissal, and to give him a dress of 
honour, both of which requests were guaranteed hy ’All Kuli 
Khan. The ill-fated Daulat Khan accordingly proceeded with 
Kakar Khan and Niiru-l Hasan, in company with the above- 
named nobles, to wait upon the Shdh, and having received his 
disiTiig?sal after a few moments, returned to his own camp, and on 
the 18th of the month of Safar set out w ith a world of shame 
and ignominy for Hindustan. 

The Shah, In consequence of the horses with his army having 
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mostly perished for want of forage, in addition to which a 
scarcity of grain was experienced, appointed Mihrab Khan, with 
about lOjOOO^Kazalbasliis and slaves, armed with matchlocks, 
to garrison Kandahar; and Dost ’All Uzbek with a detachineiit 
to guard the fortress of Bust, and returned himself to Khurasan 
on the 24th of this month. The account of the fortress of Bust 
is as follows. * * 

Surrender of Bud, 

From the beginning of the siege, the flames of war and strife 
raged furiously for 54 days, and many were killed and wounded 
on both sides ; insomuch that during this period close upon 
600 of the Kazalbashls, and nearly half that number of Purdil 
Khan'*s followers, met their death. On the 14th Muharram, this 
year, the governor having begged for quarter, after entering into 
a strict agreement, had an interview with Mihrab Khau.^ The 
latter, having broken his engagement, put to death out of tlic 600 
men, who had stood by the governor to the last, several persons, 
who, being averse to the surrender, had protracted the struggle ; 
and having made that individual himself a prisoner, together 
with the rest of his adherents, and his family and children, 
broufrht tliem all to the Shah at Kandahar. 

O 

In Zamindawar the war was carried on as follows. As soon as 
Saz Khan Baligh besieged the fort, Saiyid Asadu-lla, and Saiyid 
Bakar, sons of Saiyid Bayazid liukhari, who were engaged in 
its defence, sent him a message, saying that the fort wa^ a 
dependency of Kandahar, and without reducing the latter, its 
capture would be of no use ; and it would therefore be better to 
suspend hostilities until the fate of Kandahar was ascertained, 
so that blood might not be shed fruitlessly. Saz Khan, con- 
curring in the reasonableness of this proposition, refrained from 
prosecuting siege operations, and having written to inform the 
Shah of the fact, sat down to await intelligence. A messenger 
from the Shah at length brought to the Saiyids a letter, detail- 
ing the capture of the fortresses of Bust and Kandahdr ; where- 
upon they surrendered the fort. 
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Admnce of the Imperial Army to Kandahar, 

The exploits of the royal army were as follows. •The day that 
’Allami Sa du-lla Khan crossed the Nilab with the royal forces, 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur having arrived from 
Multan, also effected his passage over that river ; and the whole 
of the forces set out at once in His Itoyal Highness'’s train 
for Kohat. On reaching that place, he halted to await the 
receipt of intelligence regarding the snow; and presently a letter 
arrived from Khalil Beg, who had been sent on in advance to 
level the road and construct bridges, to the effect that on the 
road through the hill-country along the Kohistan route the snow 
was lying so deep that even if no more fell the road w^ould not 
probably be passable for at least a month. The ever-victorious 
Prince consequently relinquished his design of proceeding by that 
route, blit started in the direction of Peshawar, by w\ay of the 
pass of Seiidh-Basta, which is an extremely rugged and difficult 
road, and without entering that city, pursued his journey by the 
regular stages to Kabul. * * * 

Sa’dii-lla Khan having set out with his comrades at full speed, 
came and pitched camp during the night in the suburbs of 
Shahr feafa. Having left Mubarak Khan Niazi to guard that 
City, he marched thence, and in three days reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Kandahar, on the 12th of Jumada-1 awwal of this 
year ; whence Kasddah Khwaja, wdiich is half a hos from the 
fortress, became the site of his camp. As thb 14th of the above- 
named month was the time fixed upon for commencing the siege, 
he halted next day to await the arrival of the victorious Prince, 
and the advent of the appointed time for the siege, but rode out 
in company with the commanders of the royal forces, and made a 
reconnoitring tour round the fortifications. On the 14th the 
Prince came up from the rear, and having joined the army, fixed 
his head-quarters half a kos from the fortress. * * * 
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Twenty-third tear of the Reign, 1059 a.h. 

As it was represented that during the progress pf the 
victorious forces towards Kandahar a great deal of the culti- 
vation of Ghazni and its dependencies had been trodden under 
foot by the army, the merciful monarch, the cherisher of his 
people, despatched the sum of 2000 gold mohurs^ in charge of 
a trusty individual, with directions to inquire into the Icfes 
sustained by the agriculturists, and distribute it amongst them 
accordingly. 

After the fortress of Kandahar had been besieged for three 
months and a half, so that grain and fodder were beginning to get 
scarce, notwithstanding the praiseworthy exertions of the faithful 
servants of the crown, owing to their having with them neither 
a siege train of battering guns, nor skilful artillerymen, the 
capture of tlie fortress seemed as distant as ever. For these 
reasons, and as the winter also was close at hand, a farmdn was 
issued to the illustrious Prince, to the effect that, as the reduc- 
tion of the fortress without the aid of heavy guns was imprac- 
ticable, and there was not now sufficient time remaining for them 
to arrive in, he should defer its capture till a more convenient 
opportunity, and start for Hindustan with the victorious troops. 
The Prince Buland Ikbal Hard Shukoh was also ordered to 
tarry some time at Kabul, and directly he heard the news 
of the Kandahar army’s arrival at Ghazni, to set out for the 
presence. * * 

As the winter was now close at hand, and forage had become 
unattainable, notwithstanding hearing of the death of Mihrdb 
Khan, the Idladdr, from a number of persons, who came 
out of the fortress, the Prince did not deem it expedient to delay 
any longer, but, in obedience to the mandate worthy of all atten- 
tion, set out with the victorious forces from Kandahdr on the 
8th of the month of Ramazan this year for Hindustan. * * 
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-Fourth Year of the Reign, 1060 a.h. (1650 a.d.). 

* The Emperor excused the Fast. 

As his most gracious Majesty had tliis year advanced in joy 
and prosperity beyond the age of sixty, and the divine precepts 
sanctioning the non-observance of the fast came into force, the 
learned doctors and muftis^ according to the glorious ordi- 
nances of the Kuran, by way of fulfilling the comrnanJinents of 
the law, decreed that it would be lawful for His Majesty, 
whose blessed person is the source of the administration of tlie 
world, to expend funds in charity in lieu of observing the fast. 
The monarch, the lover of religion, and worshipper of the divine 
law, tJierefore, lavished 60,000 rupees on the deserving poor ; and 
at his command, every night during the sacred mouth divers 
viands and all sorts of sweetmeats were laid out in the Chihal- 
sitiin in front of the balcony of public audience, with which 
famishing and destitute people appeased their hunger. It was 
furtlicr resolved tliat henceforward a similar plan should be 
pursued during every month of Ramazan. 


Twenty-Fifth Year of the Reign, 1061 a.h. (1650-1 a.d.). 

Suhjuffafion of Tibet, 

On the 23rd Jumada-s sani, which was the time fixed for 
entering Kashiiur, the Emperor alighted in safety at tlie royal 
apartments of the fort. 

On the 4th of Rajab His Majesty paid a visit to the Mosque, 
which had been erected in the most exquisite style of art, for the 
asylum of learning, Mulla Shah Badakhshani, at a cost of 40,000 
rupees,, the requisite funds having been provided by Nawab 
’Aliya, and was surrounded by buildings to serve as habitations 
for the poor, which were constructed at a furtlier outlay of 
20,000 rupees. 
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On the 12th of this month, Adam Khan’s mumhi and his 
nephew Muhammad Murad, as well as the sons of Salim Beg 
Kashghari, who ranked amongst the auxiliaries serving in the 
province of Kashmir, and had stood security for the two former 
individuals, were appointed to proceed to Tibet, with a number 
of zaminddrs^ to exterminate a rebel named Mirza Jan, and 
subdue the fort of Shkardu, together with the territory of Tibet, 
which had escaped out of the possession of the servants of the 
crown. 

On the 27th of Sha^ban it reached the ear replete witli all 
good, through Adam Klian'^s representations, that the rebel 
Mirza Jan had no sooner heard of the arrival of the royalists, 
than he evacuated the fort of Shkardu, and became a wanderer in 
the desert of adversity ; whereupon the fort in question, together 
with the territory of Tibet, came anew into the possession of tlic 
servants of the crown. The gracious inonarcli rewarded the 
aforesaid Khan with an addition to his nianmby and conferred 
the country of Tibet in jd(jir on the above-named iMulianimad 
Murad, as his fixed abode. 

Towards the close of the spring, on account of the lioavy rain 
and tremendous floods, all the verdant islands in the middle of 
the Dal, as well as the gardens along its borders, and those in 
the suburbs of the city, were shorn of tlieir grace and loveliness. 
The waters of the Dal rose to such a height, that they even 
poured into the garden below the balcony of public audience, 
which became one sheet of water from the rush of the foaminof 
tide, and most of its trees were swamped. Just about this time, 
too, a violent hurricane of wind arose, which tore up many trees, 
principally poplars and planes, by the roots, in all the gardens, 
and hurled down from on high all the blooming foliage of 
Kashmir. A longer sojourn in that region was consequently 
distasteful to the gracious mind ; so, notwithstanding that the 
sky was lowering, ho quitted Kaslimir on the 1st of Eamazdn, 
and set out for the capital by way of Shahabud. 
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Progress to Kdhnl, and despatch of ^Alldmi Sa'du-lla Khan with 
an immense army for the subjugation of Kandahar. 

On the night of Monday, the 18th of Rabi’u-l awwal, 
being the moment that had been fixed for the auspicious 
departure to Kabul, the royal train moved from the capital of 
Lahore in that direction. At the same chosen period, too, Ilis 
Majesty despatched ’Allami with the multitudinous forces 
(resembling the waves of the sea), amounting together with the 
army serving in Kabul to 50,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, 
including musketeers, gunners, bombardiers, and rocketmen, for 
the purpose of conquering the country and fortress of Kandahar, 
Bust and Zamindawar. He was further accompanied by ten 
large and ferocious war- elephants, eight lieavy and twenty light 
guns ; the latter of which carried two and two and a half 67 /’ 
(four and five lbs.) shot, and during an engagement used to be 
advanced in front of tlie army ; twenty elephants carrying hathndh, 
and 100 camels witli shutnrndhy besides a well-replenished 
treasury, and other suitable equipments. He was instructed to 
repair- by way of Kabul and Gliazni to Kandahar, and about 
3000 camels were employed in the transport of artillery stores, 
such as lead, powder and iron shot. ^ ^ * 

Twenty-Sixth Yeah of the Reign, 10 G2 a.h. (1G51-2 a.h.). 

Arrival of Prince Muhammad Anrangzeh Bahadur and Jamdatu-l 

Mulk 8a\lu-Ua Khdn at Kandahdr, and siege of the jortress. 

On the 3rd of Juinada-s sani, the first month this year, the 
victorious Prince Muliannnad Aurangzeb Bahadur, who had set 
out from Multan for Kandahar, reached his destination. ’Allanu, 
who had hastened thither by way of K bul, having joined His 
Royal Highness on the above date, delivered the kind and 
indulgent fdrman. As it had been determined that the siege 
of the fortress should be commenced simultaneously with the 
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arrival at Kandahar, the fortunate Prince, having finished 
marking out the positions that the royal forces were to occupy, 
invested the strongliold that very day. * * * 

In short, for two months and eight days the flames of war 
burned fiercel}^ and on both sides numerous casualties occurred. 
On one occasion, when Muhammad Peg Topchi-hdshi (Comman- 
dant of the Artillery), and five or six others of the garrison, had 
been destroyed by a shot from the gun named Fath Lashliar, 
the Kazalbashis sallied out of the fort and poured down upon 
the trenches ; whereupon a desperate struggle ensued between 
the adverse hosts. Another time they fell on ^ Allaini’s trenches ; 
but a party of his retainers firmly held their ground, and after 
putting a few of their antagonists to the sword, and wounding 
some others, manfully laid down their live.^ ; and on the arrival 
of succour, the enemy retired precipitately within the fortifica- 
tions. 

To be brief, the royalists used the most strenuous exertions, and 
laboured with unremitting zeal and assiduity in carrj ij]g forward 
the parallels and zigzags of attack, and demolishing the crest of 
the parapet and the bastions. Nevertheless, as the fortress 
possessed immense strength, and was filled with all tlie military 
weapons and stores required for an efTective defence, their utmost 
efibrts produced no impression, and, owing to the storm of shot 
and shell that poured on them like a shoNver of rain from the fort, 
they were unable to advance tlieir trenches bej^ond the spot they 
had already brouglit them to. In the interim, out of the seven 
guns which had accompanied the royal army, and were the most 
effectual implements of attack, two that were mounted in the 
Prince s trenches had cracked from constant firiua', and had 

O' 

become quite unserviceable. As for the other five, which were in 
the tizenches conducted by ’Allaini and Kasim Khan Mir^i dtish, 
although they continued to be discharged, yet as they wtre not 
served by scientific artillerymen, their fire was not so effective as 
could be wished. 

As soon as these particulars became known to His Majesty’s 
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world-adorning understanding, and he was informed that the 
capture of the fortress w^as at that period impracticable ; and it 
also reached the royal ear that the Uzbeks and Almans had 
come into the neighbourliood of Ghazni, and excited tumults, as 
already described, v^farmetn was issued to the illustrious Prince 
on the 4th of Slia’ban, to withdraw his forces from around the 
fortress, and, deferring its capture till some otlier period, to 
take his siege train along with him and set out for Court. * * 


Departure of the Prince Biiland Il'ldl Dctrd Sliuhoh from Lahore 
to Kandahar, and onjanization of forces irith artillery, etc. 

As the Prince Buland Ikhal, after tlie return of the army from 
Kandahar, had guaranteed to conquer tliat territory, and witli 
this view the provinces of Kabul and ]\Iultan had been bestowed 
upon liini, His Royal Ilighncss, on reacliing the cajiital, applied 
himself to the task of making tlie requisite arrangements for the 
campaign. In the course of tliree montlis and some days that 
he remained at Lahore, he used such profuse exertions, that wliat 
could not liave been otherwise accomplished in a year was 
effected in this short period. Among the siege train was a gun 
called Ki^hwar-hurdtd (clime-conquering), and another Garh- 
hhanjan (fort-shattering), each of which carried an iron shot one 
}aan and eight sirs in weight (96 lbs.) ; and they were worked 
by the gunners under the direction of Kasim Khan. 

There was also another large piece of ordnance that carried 
a shot of a man and sixteen sirs (1 cwt.), and was plied under 
the management of His Royal Highness’s Mir-i dtish, as well 
as 30,000 cannon-balls, small and great. He also got ready 
5000 mans of gunpowder, and 2500 of lead, measuring by 
Imperial weight, and 14,000 rockets. Havino- likewise collected 
as many grain dealers as were procurable, he made arrangements 
for the army commissariat, and the safe arrival of supplies. He 
then despatched a letter to Court, representing that as the moment 
of starting was fixed for the 23rd of Rabi’u-l awwal, and the pre- 
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liminary arrangements for the campaign had been completed, 
if the royal forces appointed to this enterprise received their 
dismissal, he would set out for Kandahar. A mandate in the 
auspicious handwriting was therefore issued, directing His Royal 
Highness to start off at the predetermined moment by way of 
Multan, on which road provisions and forage were abundant. 
{Long details of the siegef\ 

T^venty-Sevbnth Year of the Reign, 1063 a.h. (1652-3 a.d.). 

Reduction of the Fortress of Bust. 

Among the stirring incidents that occurred during the siege 
of Kandahar was the subjugation of the fortress of Bust by the 
laudable exertions of the servants of the crown, a concise account 
of w'hich is as follows. * * 

Siege of Kandahar raised. 

Ultimately the duration of the siege extended beyond five 
months, tlie winter began to set in, all the lead, powder, and 
cannon-balls were expended, and neither was there any forage 
left in the meadows, nor provisions with the army. A fanndn 
likewise v/as issued to this effect, that as the winter was close at 
hand, and they had already been long detained in Kandahar, if 
the reduction of the fortress could not be effected just at once, 
they might stay if necessary some short time longer ; or other- 
wise return immediately. Rustam Khan, who had been recalled 
from Bust for the purpose of sharing in the assault, having 
dismantled that fortress, distributed the provisions among his men, 
and reached Kandahar witli his comrades, brinfrin" all the 
artillery stores, and property in the Kdr-lchdna., that was there, 
along “with him. With an eye therefore to the safety of the 
property mentioned above, he deemed it expedient to return, and 
not one of the royalist commanders proposed staying any longer. 
The Prince Buland Ikbal consequently, on the 15th Zi-l ka’da 
this year, set out from Kandahar for Hindustan. 
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Twenty-Eighth Tear of the Eeign, 1064 a.h. (1653-4 a.d.). 

Appointment of ^Alldmi to the task of demolishing the Fort of 
Chitor, and chastising the Rand, 

On tlie 22nd Zi-1 ka\la, at a chosen moment, the royal 
departure from the metropolis of Shalijaljanabad to the blessed 
city of Ajnnr took place. On the same date, the Emperor de- 
spatched ’Allami, with a large number of nobles and mansahddrs 
and 1500 musketeers, amounting altogether to 30,000, for the 
purj)ose cf hurrying on in that direction, and demolisliing the fort 
of CJiitor, which was one of the gifts i^atdyd) that had been made 
by this Imperial dynasty. From the time of the late Emperor 
Jahangir, it had been settled that no one of the Rana’s posterity 
should ever fortify it; but Rand Jagat Singh, the father of 
Raja Jai Singh, having set about repairing it, had pulled down^ 
every part that was damaged, and built it up very strongly anew. 
He also directed him, if perchance the Rana did not tender his 
obedience, to overrun his territory with the royal forces, and 
^nflict suitable chastisement on him. The triumphant standards 
then moved on by the regular marches in the rear of the ever- 
victoi’ious troops. On the 2nd of Zi-1 hijja, wdien the world- 
subduing banners were planted at Khalili^ur, the Rana’s confiden- 
tial wkils waited on the Prince Buland Ikbal, and begged His 
Royal Highness to act as their intercessor. When, by his 
mediation, the penitence and humility expressed by the Rana was 
reported at the threshold of might and majesty, an order was 
issued that His Royal Highness should send his M'lr-i huyiddt 
to wait upon the Rana, and deliver the following message, viz. 
that if, with judicious forethought, he would despatch his eldest 
son, the Saliib-i-tika^ to the presence, and a detachment of 
his people under the command of one of his relatives were 
stationed in the Dakhin, the same as formerly, to be employed 
in the royal service, he should be left in security, or otherwise 
he should be overwhelmed in adversity. 
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As tlic Eana liad in these days humbly forwarded an 

address to the Prince liiilaiid Ikbal, requcstiiis; him to send 
his cHwdn^ in order that he iiiii^lit start off his^sons to Court 
in company with that individual, His Royal Highness obtained 
permission from the Imperial threshold, and despatched Shaikli 
’Abdu-1 Karim, Iiis own diicdn^ to the Rami. * * 

The exploits of the army that accompanied ‘‘Allami were as 
follows. On his arriving within twelve Iws of Chitor, which is 
the frontier of the Rana^s territory, inasmuch as tlie latter's nego- 
ciations had not yet been satisfactorily terminated, he commenced 
plundering and devastating, and depasturing his cattle on the 
crops. On the 5th of Zi-1 hljja, this year, having reached the 
environs of Chitor, he directed working parties with pickaxes 
and spades to overthrow that powerful stronghold. Accordingly, 
in the course of fourteen or fifteen days, they laid its towers and 
battlements in ruins, and having dug up and subverted botli the 
old and the new walls, levelled the whole to the ground. The Rana 
having awoke from his sleep of heedlessness at the advent of th(‘ 
prosperous banners at Ajmir, the irresistible force of the ro;'al 
arms, the dispersion of the peasantry, and the ruin of his 
territory, sent off a letter containing tlie humblest apologies to 
Court, along with liis eldest son, who was in his sixth year, and 
a number of his principal retainer'^, in company with Shaikh 
’Abdu-l Karim, the Prince Buland IkbaPs J/h*-/ hinjuidt. A 
farmdn was then issued to Jamdatu-1 Mulk (A 11am i), that since 
the fort had been demolished, and the Rana had sent off his 
son to Court, the pen of forgiveness liad been drawn through tjie 
register of his delinquencies at the Prince Ruland Ikbal's solici- 
tation, and that he sliould set out himself with the whole of the 
victorious army to the royal presence. 

t ’ 

Marks of dlsthiction hestoired on Prince Bard Shukoh.^ 

On the 8th of Rabi’u-s sani this year, being the exj)iration of 
the sixty-fifth lunar year of His Majesty’s age, a festival was 
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celebrated witli exceeding; splendour, and ^was attended wdtli the 
usual ceremonies. In this sublime assembly tlie Emperor 
kindly conferred on the Prince Buland Ikbal a liandsome 
I'hirat witli a gold-embroidered vest, studded witli valuable 
diamonds round the collar ; on both sleeves, and the skirts, 
pearls had been sewn, and it was worth 50,000 rupees ; also 
a sarhand composed of a single ruby of the purest water, and 
two magnificent pearls, of the value of a lac and 70,000 rupees, 
and a donation of thirty lacs besides. He also^ distinguished 
His Royal Highness by the lofty title of Shah Buland Ikbal, 
which had been applied exclusively to himself during his late 
Majesty’s reign ; and since in tlie days of his Princehood a 
chair had been placed at that Emperor’s suggestion opposite to 
the throne for him to sit on, he now in like manner directed 
His Royal Highness to seat liimself on a golden chair, that 
had been placed near the sublime throne. 


Twenty-Ninth Year of the Reign, 10G5 a.h. (1654-5 a.d.). 

Ca)npaign in Sir)ao)\ 

Among the incidents of the past year, the appointment and 
despatch of Khalllu-lla Khan during the return from Njmir, 
with 8000 men, for the purpose of coercing the Zamindar of 
Srinagar, and capturing the Diin, have been already detailed by 
the historic pen. The particulars of his advance and return are 
as. follows. When the Khan in question set out with the royal 
forces, the Zamindar of Sirmor, who had never felt disposed to 
ally himself with the servants of the crown, came under the 
guidance of good fortune and joined them. He was then ren- 
dered conspicuous among his compeers by the promulgation of 
an edict from the threshold of empire and sovereignty, investing 
him with the title of Raja Sabhak Prakas. 

Sirmor is a mountainous tract to the north of the new metro- 
polis, measuring thirty hos in length, and twenty-five in breadth, 
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in which ice-houses had been established for His Majesty’s 
private use ; whence, from the beginning of the month of 
Isfandiar (February) till the end of Mihr (September), an 
abundant supply of ice was constantly reaching the metropolis 
during the time that the royal standards were planted there. 
From these emporia porters used to carry loads of snow and ice 
on their backs as far as Dhamras, the name of a place situated 
on the bank of the river Jumna at a distance of sixteen Jios, 
but the road to which is extremely difficult. There it was 
packed in boxes, and sent down the stream on rafts to Daryapur, 
one of the dependencies of pargana Khizrabad, which is also 
sixteen hos off from Dhamras. From that point it was 
transported to the metropolis on board of boats in the course 
of three days and nights. 

Khalilu-lla Khan, in company with the aforesaid llaja 
and some other zaminddrs of those parts, having reached the 
Dun, wffiich is a strip of country lying outside of Srinagar, 
twenty I'os long and five broad, one extremity of its length 
being bounded by the river Jumna, and the other by the Ganges, 
which possesses many flourishing towns in varioas quarters, laid 
the foundation of a fieldwork close to Kilagliar, and compb^ted 
it in the course of a w’eek. He then deputed one of tlie man- 
sabddrs to keep guard there with 200 matchlockinen, and set 
out in advance with the wliole of his comrades. On reachinjr 
Bahadur Khanpur, wdiich is a place belonging to the Dun, and 
lies between the rivers Jumna and Ganges, in consequence of the 
peasantry that dw^elt in that neighbourhood having taken refuge 
in the hills and forests and defiles, and obstinately refusing to 
return, he despatched the ever-triumpliant troops from every 
side to coerce them, who succeeded in inllicting suitable chastise- 
ment. ..A number of the rebels therefore fell by the sword of 
vengeance, and many more w^re taken prisoners ; after whic?i the 
remainder tendered their allegiance, and innumerable herds of 
cattle fell into the hands of the soldiery. Here, likewise, he 
threw up a fortified post, and left a confidential person with some 
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mansabddrs^ and 500 infantry and matchlockmen, to garrison 
it, so that the passage of travellers to and fro might remain 
uninterrupted. Having then set out himself from thence, he 
approached the town of Basantpur, which is also a dependency of 
the Dun, and halted half-way up the hill. Opposite the above 
town, he constructed another redoubt, in which he posted one 
of the mansahddrs with 250 infantry matchlockmen. From 
thence he moved to Sahijpur, a place abounding in streams and 
fountains, and clothed with flowers and verdure ; where he 
erected a fort on the top of an embankment, measuring 1,000 
yards in circumference, and fifteen in height, that had in 
former times been crowned by a stronghold, inasmuch as some 
traces of the ancient works were still visible ; and he deputed a 
trusty individual to hold the post, backed by 250 musketeers. 
On reaching the banks of the Ganges, after crossing which one 
enters the hill- country, he sent a detachment with the royal 
artillery to the other side of the stream, with a view to their 
taking possession of the thdua of Chandi, which is one of the 
dependencies of Srinagar, but lies outside the Dun of Kilaghar. 

Meanwhile, .Bahadur Chand, Zaniindar of Kumaj’un (Ku- 
maon), under the guidance of a fortunate destiny, espoused 
the royal cause, and came and joined the above-mentioned Khan. 
As soon as this fact w^as conveyed to the Imperial ear, the repo- 
sitory of all good, through the representations of Khalilu-lla 
Khan, a conciliatory fanndn and a hhiraf set with jewels were 
forwarded to him. As the season for prosecuting military 
operations in that region and the fitting period for an invasion 
of the hill-country had passed away, the rains being now at 
hand, and the Diin having been taken possession of, a mandate 
was issued to Khalilu-lla Khan, to defer the campaign in the 
hills for the present ; and after delivering up the Dun to Chatur 
Bliuj* who had expressed an ardent desire for it, and confiding 
the thdna of Chandi to Nagar Das, the chief of Hardwar, to 
set out for Court. The Khan accordingly, having set his mind 
at rest by fulfilling these instructions, started for the presence. 
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Mtr Jtnnla scel's 2 )rotcctio)i, 

Another incident was the flying for refuge of Mir Muhammad 
Sa'id Ardastani, surnamed Mir Jumla/ to the Court, the asylum 
of mankind, an account of which event is as follows. The abov^e 
individual, in whose hands was the entire administration of 
Kutbu-1 Mulk’s kingdom, had, after a severe struggle with the 
Karnatikis, brought under subjection, in addition to a powerful 
fort, a tract of country measuring 150 I'os in length, and 
twenty or thirty in breadth, and yielding a revenue of forty lac^ 
of rupees. It also contained mines teeming with diamonds, and 
no one of Kutbu-1 Miilk*’s ancestors had ever been able to gain 
possession of any portion of it. Having destroyed several strong 
forts built by the Karnatikis, he had brought this country int^' 
his power ; and in spite of long-standing usages, he had collected 
a considerable force, so that he had 5000 horse in his service. 
For these reasons, a faction who were at enmity with him caused 
Kutbu-I Mulk to bo displeased with him, and strove to effect his 
ruin. He had been active in performing such meritorious 
services, and after contending against the zamhiddn of the 
Kariidtik, had subdued so fine a territory, but he did not gain the 
object he sought ; but, on the contrary, reaped disappointment. 
So, using Prince Mahainmad Aurangzeb Bahadur as an inter- 
cessor, he sought refuge at the Court, the asylum of the world. 
After this circumstance had been disclosed to the world-adorning 
understanding through the representations of the illustrious 
Prince, a handsome hhil'at was forwarded to him by the hand 
of one of the courtiers in the middle of this month, together 
with an indulgent farmcui sanctioning the bestowal of a mamab 
of 5000 on him, and one of 2000 on his son, Mir Muhammad 
Am In ; as well as a mandate accompanied by a superb drQ,ss of 
honour for Kutbu-1 Mulk, regarding the not prohibiting him and 
his relations from coming. 


* [Afterwards entitled Mu’azzani Khan.] 
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Account of Prince Muhammad AurangzeVs March to Golkonda} 

Among the important events that took place towards the close 
of this year was the march of the evcr-successful Prince Mu- 
hammad Aurangzeb Bahadur to the territory of Golkonda, for the 
sake of coercing Kutbu-1 Mulk, his exaction of a superb tributary 
offering on behalf of His Majesty’s private exchequer, and his 
uniting in marriage of the latter’s daughter with his own eldest 
son, Muhammad Sultan, an abridged narrative of which is as 
follows. When Mir Jumla sought to ally himself to the 
Imperial throne, Kutbu-1 Mulk, the instant he gained intelligence 
of the matter, imprisoned Mir Jumla’s son, Mir Muhammad 
Amin, together with his connexions, and having confiscated 
whatever he possessed, both in live stock and goods, forwarded 
jiim and his relatives to Golkonda. This circumstance havin^' 

o 

soon reached the ear of the fortunate Prince, through the inter- 
vention of news-writers, His Royal Highness despatched a quiet 
letter to Kutbu-1 Mulk regarding the release of the prisoners, and 
the restoration of Mir Muhammad Amin’s goods and chattels. 
Having likewise reported the state of the case to the Imperial 
presence, he solicited authorit 3 % that in case Kutbu-1 Mulk per- 
sisted in keeping Mir Jumla’s son in confinement, he might be 
permitted to march against him in person, and endeavour to 
liberate the . captives ; as supineiiess in resorting to arms would be 
a source of additional lethargy to the opulent lords of the Dakhin. 
On the receipt of his report, 'n.farmdn was likewise forwarded with 
the utmost expedition to Kutbu-1 Mulk, by the hands of some 
mace-bearers, respecting the surrender of Mir Jumla’s son 
along with his relatives, and the infliction of the consequences of 
disobedience. A mandate was also addressed to the victorious 
Prince, instructing him to set out for his destination with the 
triumphant troops ; and the ever-obe 3 ’'ed commands were issued 
to the governor of Malwa, and the mansahddrs serving in 

» [Both Muhammad 'W&riB and Muhammad Shlih agree in placing these affairs of 
Golkonda in me thiitieth year of the reign.] 
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that province, to proceed and join His Royal Highness as quickly 
as possible. 

In short, as Kutbu-1 Mulk, under the influence of the fumes of 
arrogance, would not heed the contents of the letter, the Prince 
despatched his eldest son, Muhammad Sultan, thither on the 8th 
of Eabi’u-1 awwal this year, along with a host of nobles and 
7nati8ahddrii and his own followers. It was further determined 
that the army that was returning: from Deog:arh should halt in 
that vicinity, and unite itself to the illustrious Sultan ; and that 
he himself should set out afterwards in the course of another 
month. About this time, the 77iansabddrs in whose charge the 
khil'ats and farmdns had been despatched for Kutbu-1 Mulk 
and Mir Jumla from the brilliant presence, as has been rebated 
in its proper place, came and waited on that ward of the divine 
vigilance. Although it was the realm-subduing Prince’s opinion 
that Kutbu-1 Mulk would release Mir Jumla's son from confine- 
ment previous to the arrival of Muhammad Sultan, “ the tender 
sapling in the garden of prosperity and success,*’ at the fi*ontier 
of the Golkonda territory, and that the campaign would not 
consequently be prolonged to any great extent, yet Kutbu-1 Mulk- 
from excessiv^e negligence and extreme pride, had not the good 
sense to adopt this measure, and hold the farmdn in dread and 
fear. After the last communication the Prince gave orders,^ 
directing Muhammad Sultan to enter his territory with the 
Imperial troops. On receiving the above fanndn with the 
alarming intelligence of Muhammad Sultan’s approach at the 
head of the royal forces, Kutbu-1 Mulk awoke from his deep 
sleep of arrogance and conceit, and sent off Mir Jumla’s son, 
along with his mother and connexions. He also forwarded a 
letter to Court, intimating this fact, and avowing his fealty and 
subservjence, in charge of the mace-bearers who had brought the 
farmdn. Mir Jumla’s son having joined Muhammad Sultan 
twelve kos from Haidarabad, reposed in the cradle of peace and 
safety. Nevertheless as Kutbu-1 Mulk, with grasping avarice, still 
1 [Tlie text here is vague and of doubtful meaning.] 
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retained the goods and property belonging to Mir Jumla and his 
son, and would not deliver them up, the illustrious Sultan set 
out for the city of Ilaidarabad. Kutbu-1 Mulk, on learning this 
news, started off his children to Golkonda, which is situated at a 
distance of three Jcos from Haidarabad, and where, owing to the 
impregnability of the position, he was in the habit of depositing 
his secret hoards of treasure ; and he followed them shortly after 
himself. Whatever gems and jewelry, gold and silver articles, 
and cash he possessed, he likewise removed to the fort of 
Golkonda ; and other property, such as various kinds of carpets, 
porcelain, etc., he made over to the chief of his confidential 
servants, and deputed him to contend with the royal forces. 

Next morning, corresponding to the 5th of Rabru-s sanl this 
year, when Muhammad Sultan, having arrived at the environs of 
Haidarabad, was just about to encamp on the banks of tlie Husain 
Sajar lake, one of Kutbu-1 Mulk’s confidential retainers came 
and waited on him with a casket full of jewels that his master 
had forwarded by his hands. Meanwhile, Kutbu-1 Mulk’s forces 
made their appearance, and assumed a menacing attitude ; but the 
ever- triumphant troops, having engaged in the deadly strife from 
right and left, enveloped the enemy with speed and prompti- 
tude in the midst of a galling fire, and by the aid of His Majesty’s 
daily-increasing good fortune, having gained the superiority, 
chased the routed fugitives up to the city walls. Many of the 
enemy were accordingly killed and wounded, and the survivors, 
from dread of the royalists’ assaults, did not stay within the city 
walls, but fled into the fort. In short, as such an audacious act 
had been perpetrated by Kutbu-1 Mulk, and the bearer of the 
casket of jewels was indicated as the originator of this hostile 
movement, Muhammad Sultan gave the order for his execution. 

Arrii^il of Muhammad SuJtdn at Golhonda, and Subjugation 
of Haidarabad, 

On the morrow, Muhammad Sultan took possession of the 
city of Haidarabad, and having encamped outside the w^alls, 
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prohibited the soldiery from enteriogit, for fear of having Kutbu-1 
Mulk’s property plundered, and the eftects of the inhabitants 
carried off. He also despatched a confidential servant of his noble 
father to conciliate the residents of that city, so as to dissuade 
them from dispersing, and to endeavour to protect their wealth 
and property. This day Kutbu-1 Mulk sent 200 more caskets 
full of gems and jewelled trinkets, two elephants with silver 
housings, and four horses with gold trappings, to the Sultan ; 
and that fruitful plant of the gardens of prosperity and good 
fortune detained the bearer of these articles in his camp, as a 
hostage for the restoration of Mir Jumla’s goods, which Kutbu-1 
Mulk still persisted in withholding. Five or six days afterwards, 
he sent eleven elephants, sixty horses, and other things belongkn'g 
to Mir Jumla ; and though, apparently having entered into 
amicable relations, he used to send numbers of people to Mu- 
hammad Sultan, and make professions of loyal obedience, yet 
he continued strengthening his fortifications, using trcineiidons 
exertions to complete the requisite preparations for standing a 
siege, and forwarded repeated letters to ’iifdil Klian by the 
hands of trusty individuals soliciting aid. 

Arrival of the fortunate Prince at Golhonda. 

V 

The particulars regarding the ever-triumphaiit Prince's retinuS^ 
are as follows. His Royal Highness having reached Golkonda 
from Aurangabad in eighteen days, pitched his camp on the 20th 
of the aforesaid Rabi’u-s sani a hos from the fort. He then went 
ofi* the road for the purpose of marking out the iiitrenchments, 
and reconnoitring the defences of the place, and having gained 
intelligence of Kutbu-1 Mulk’s approach, commanded Muhammad 
Sultan to take post on the left-hand side with his force. At this 
juncture, five or six thousand cavalry and ten or twelve thousand 
infantry came opposite to the army, and kindled the flame of war 
by discharging rockets and matchlocks, whilst the garrison like- 
wise fired ofi* numerous cannons and rockets from the top of the 
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ramparts. The lion-hearted Prince, however, with his habitual 
intrepidity, allowed no apprehensions to enter his mind, but 
urged on his riding elepliant to the front ; and the heroes of the 
•arena of strife, having charged at full gallop in successive 
squadrons, and sapped the foundations of their foolish opponents 
stability by their irresistible assaults, victory declared in favour 
of the servants of the crown. The ever- triumphant Prince, after 
returning to camp, crowned with glory and success^ despatched 
the loyalists to besiege the fort, and the prosecution of the attack 
against each front was committed to the* vigilant superintendence 
of some trusty individual. 

Jn short, the friends of Government began constructing 
int¥enchments, and carrying forward the approaches ; and as 
Kutbu-1 Mulk, from weakness of intellect, had been guilty of 
such highly improper behaviour, notwithstanding that he had 
again sent four more caskets of gems, three elephants with silver 
housings, and five liorses with gold and silver trappings, in 
cliaigo of an intimate friend, begging that he might he allowed 
to send his mother to wait upon His lioyal Highness, for the 
purpose of Asking pardon for his offences ; the Prince, in token 
of his dqejp displeasure, would not listen to his request, nor grant 
his mess'enger an audience, but exhorted the besiegers to lavish 
still greater 'exertions in carrying on the attack with gallantry 
l^d vigour. After two or three days had elapsed in this 
manner, a vast force of the Kutbu-1 Mulkis made their appear- 
ance on the northern side of the fort, and were about to pour 
down upon the intrenchment of Mirza Khan, who was engaged in 
the defence of that quarter ; when the latter, becoming aware of 
their hostile intention, made an application for reinforcements. 
The renowned and successful Prince immediately despatched 
some nobles with his own artillery to his support ; and these 
reinfoiicements having arrived at full speed, took part at once in 
the affray. Under the magic influence of His Majesty’s never- 
failing good fortune, the enemy took to flight ; whereupon the 
ever-triumpnant troops began putting the miscreants to the 
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sword, and allowed hardly any of them to escape death or 
captivity. After chasing the vain wretches as far as the fort, 
they brought the prisoners, along with an elephant that had fallen 
into their hands, into His Royal Highness’s presence. 

On this date a trusty person was deputed to go and fetch Mir 
Jumla ; and as it reached the Prince’s auspicious ear that about 
six or seven thousand cavalry and nearly 20,000 infantry of 
Kutbu'l IVIjilk, consisting principally of matchlockrnen, who 
had been repeatedly defeated and dispersed in the battles men- 
tioned aboye, had collected together on the southern face of the 
fort, and were standing prepared for action, the illustrious Prince 
mounted and set out in person to exterminate the doomed 
wretches. As soon as he drew near, the miscreants had the fool- 
hardiness to advance, and standing on the brink of a ravine that 
ran between them, fanned the flame of strife into a blaze by the 
discharcre of matchlocks and rockets : whilst from the battlements 

O ' 

of the fort also, cannons, guns, and rockets beyond 
played upon him incessantly. The devoted heroes, ho\v<^'er, 
drawing the shield of divine Providence over their heads, pushed 
rapidly across the ravine ; and a detachment of their vanguard, 
by the most spirited efforts, drove the villains two or throe times 
to the foot of the ramparts, hurling many of them into the dust 
of destruction, and capturing a number more. Several of the 
servants of the Crown perished in this conflict, and others were 
adorned with the f'osmetic of wounds ; whilst a number of the 
Prince’s retainers also were either killed or wounded. His Royal 
Highness, deeming an additional force necessary for this quarter, 
stationed one there, and having taken possession of the com- 
manding points, and appointed a party of matchlocknien to guard 
them, returned at night from the field of battle to his own tents. 

Next day,' at Muhammad Sultanas solicitation, he gave 
Kutbu-1 Mulk’s son-in-law permission to pay his respects, who 
had come two days before with some petitions and a slight 
tributary offering, but had not gained admittance. Having 
refused the jewelry that the latter had brought for him, he 
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deferred its acceptance till the conclusion of negociations. About 
this time Shdyista Khdn joined the army with the nobles of 
Malwa, whereupon the Prince altered the previous position of 
the trenches, and directed that they should throw up four, opposite 
each front of the fortifications. In these very days, too, an Imperial 
edict arrived, intimating the despatch of a handsome hhiVai^ and 
a jewelled dagger with pHuUhatdr^ for the illustrious Prince, 
and a present of a fine dress of honour, and a manmh of 7000, 
with 2000 horse, for Muhammad Sultan, as well as a benevolent 
farmdn to Kutbu-1 Mulk’s address, granting him a free pardon. 
By the untiring efforts of the servants of the Crown, however, 
affairs had come to such a pass, that Kutbii-1 Mulk was all but 
annihilated, and every day a number of his followers used to 
tain the countenanco of hope towards this prosperous threshold, 
and attain the honour of paying their respects. Alarmed at the 
irresistible superiority of the royal troops, moreover, he had sent 
two of his confidential servants with a tributary offering, and 
terclcred his allegiance, consenting to pay all the stipulated 
tribute, d.\k,e for several years up to Isfandiar of the 29th year of 
this reign, and begging that the amount of that for the present 
twelvemonth mifrht be settled in addition to the former. The 
subject of his daugliter’s marriage with Muhammad Sultan had 
likewise been broached ; and the illustrious Prince, consequently, 
deeming it inexpedient to forward him the warrant of pardon 
just now, kept it to himself. After a lapse of two or tliree days, 
Kntbu-1 Mulk despatched, agreeably to orders, ten elephants and 
some jewelry, as an instalment of the tribute in arrears, together 
with two more elephants and other articles belonging to Mir 
Juinla's son. For the noble Muhammad Sultan, too, lie sent a 
letter congratulating him on his mansnh^ two elephants, one of 
which bore silver housings, and a horse with gold saddle and* 
jewelfed trappings. The Prince then directed that they should 
mount two heavy guns that had been brought from fort U'sa, 
on the top of a mound situated in Katalabi Khan’s intrcncli- 
meiit, and j>oint them against the fortress. 
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As Kutbu-1 Mulk had repeatedly begged permission to send 
liis mother for the purpose of asking pardon for hii offences, and 
solicited a safe conduct, it was ordered that Muhammad Sultan 
and Shayista Khan should despatch the customary passport. As 
soon as he received that warrant and security, he sent off* his 
mother in the hope of gaining his other objects. Accordingly, 
on the 22nd of Juinada-1 awvval, seVeral of His Royal High- 
ness's intimate companions went out, at his suggestion, to meet 
her, and brought her from the road to Shayista Khan's camp. 
The latter, having treated her with the deepest respect and at- 
tention, conducted her next day, agreeably to orders, into 
the illustrious presence; where she enjoyed an interview wi^i 
Muhammad Sultan, and presented two horses. * * As Mu- 
hammad Sultan represented that she was anxious to be ad- 
mitted to a personal audience, in order to detail her propositions, 
the Prince summoned her into his presence. That chaste matron 
tlien presented a thousand gold moJairs as nlmr' to His Royal 
Highness as well as * * . 

That ward of divine providence affirmed in reply, that Kutbu-1 
Miilk must pay down a Icror of rupees in cash, jewelry, elephants, 
etc., and she having consented to obey this mandate, returned to 
the fortress for the purpose of collecting the above sum. 

As a vast number of Kutbu-l Mulk’s partisans, under the com- 
mand of his IwtivcU, who had no intimation as yet of the armistice, 
had collected together about two Zo.s from the fortress with hostile 
intentions, the Prince despatched several nobles and mansahddrs^ 
with 200 mounted musketeers, and 500 cavalry out of Shayista 
Khan’s retainers, amounting altogether to 6,000 horse, and a host 
of matchlockinen, to coerce them. The royal troops repaired with 
the utmost celerity to the menaced point, and encamped tliat day 
close to the enemy’s position. On the succeeding one, the 
miscreants sent off* their heavy baggage and property to a disffance, 
and having formed up in line themselves, stood prepared for 
action. Although the royalists several times drove them off* 
and d’;*^persed them, yet the shameless wretches kept constantly 
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rallying and renewing their assaults, in which they suffered 
numerous cai^lties, until night supervened ; when the ill-fated 
villains, being incapable of further resistance, took to a precipitate 
flight. A few out of the victorious army were also killed and 
wounded ; and the ever-successful troops, after spending the 
night on the ground where the enemy’s tents had stood, returned 
in triumph on the morrow. 


Mir Jumla's coming to wait upon the Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzel Bahadur. 

At this time, the news of Mir Jumla’s arrival in the vicinity 
>! Golkonda was made known ; so the Prince forwarded to him 
i\\^ Jarman and khxVat that had come for him from Court, by the 
hands of the bearer of it. The latter having been apprised of the 
fact, came out to meet the messenger, from his camp, which was 
pitched four Z'os the other side of the Husain Sugar lake, and 
after observing the usual marks of respect, received the fanndn 
and hhiVat from him on the banks of the above-named lake. As 
two days were >vanting to the time fixed for his introduction to 
the victorious Prince, he returned for the present to his own 
camp. On the appointed day, the Prince sent out some nobles 
to fetch him, and he having set out with great pomp and 
splendour, enjoyed at a chosen moment the honour of paying 
his respects, and presented 3,000 Ibrdhhnis as nisdr. That 
descendant of nobles was recompensed from the munificent 
threshold by the receipt of a superb dress of honour, a jewelled 
tarrah and dagger, two horses, one with a gold, the other with a 
silver saddle, and an elephant with silver housings, accompanied 
by a female one ; and obtained permission to be seated in the 
presence. As peace had now been established on a firm basis, 
the fortunate and successful Prince evacuated the trenches en- 
circling the fortress, on the last day of the aforesaid month, and 
summoned the party engaged in the siege to his presence. 
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Thirtieth Year of the Reign, 1066 a.h. (^655-6 a.d.). 

Painful Death of Sa'du-lla Khan. 

• 

On the 22nd Jumada-s sani ’Allami Sa'du-lla Khan, con- 
formably to the sacred text, “ When your time of death has 
arrived, see that ye defer not a moment, nor procrastinate/’ 
returned the response of Lahaikd to the herald of God, and 
migrated from this transitory sphere to the realms of immortality. 
For nearly four months he had been labouring under a severe 
and painful attack of cholic; during the first two months of 
which period, when he was not confined to his bed, he used to 
attend daily in the auspicious presence, and uttered no excla- 
mation of pain. In fact, he was then trying to dispel the disease 
by attending to Takarrub Khan’s medical treatment; but after 
he became confined to his house from the acute agony he was 
suffering, the matter was disclosed to the royal ear ; whereupon 
the skilful physicians in attendance at the foot of the sublime 
throne were commanded to effect his cure. As his appointed 
time of death, however, had come, all their remedies produced no 
effect, and the disease gradually gaining ground, put an end to 
his sufferings. The monarch, the appreciator of worth, expressed 
intense regret at the demise of that deserving object of kindness 
and consideration, and showered favours on his children and all 
his connexions. 


Marriage of Muhammad Sultan rclth Kutbu-l MuWs daughter. 

The sequel to the narrative of Golkonda affairs is as follows. 
As the moment for the celebration of Muhammad Sultdn’s 
nuptials had been fixed for the morning of the 18th of Junidda-s 
sdiii in this happy-omened year, Prince Muhammad Aurang- 
zeb Bahadur sent his ducdn, Muhammad T&hir, one day 
previously to Kutbu-1 Mulk, together with the ecclesiastics, and 
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forwarded a khiVaL * * Next day, the marriage service was read 
in a fortuna^ moment, and the hymeneal rites were duly 
observed. After a week's interval, the illustrious Prince again 
despatched his own diwan and the royal bakhshi into the 
fortress, with a view of fetching that chaste and fortunate 
damsel ; and commanded several nobles to wait outside the 
fortifications, and accompany her from thence. These obedient 
vassals accordingly acted in conformity with his injunctions, and 
conducted her along with Kutbu -1 Mulk's mother, who had 
accompanied her, to a pavilion that had been erected near His 
Royal Highness’s. Kutbu-l Mulk sent about ten lacs of rupees 
in gems and other articles by way of dowry. Next day the 
Prince forwarded i\\Q farmdn and a superb kliiVat^ the delivery of 
which he had deferred, as has been alluded to in its proper place, 
to Kutbu -1 Mulk, who went out to meet them, and received them 
with the deepest reverence. 

\_lieturn of Prince Mithammod Aurangzeh from Golhonda^ 
investiture of Mir Jumla nlth the title of Mitazzam lihcin^ 
ojid hestoKol of that of Khdn-Jahdn on Shdftsta Khdnf[ 


Apjjointment of Prince Muhammad Aurangzeh to conduct the 
campaign of Bijdpur^ and dismissal of Muazzam Khan 
[Mir Jumla\ etc,, from the presence. 

Among the events of this year was the appointment of 
the victorious Prince Aurangzeh Bahadur to conduct the 
campaign of Bijapur, and the dismissal of Mu’azzam Khan 
and the other nobles and mansahddrs from the sublime pre- 
sence to share in the above campaign ; a concise version of 
which is as follows. As it had been reported at the threshold of 
royalty, through the representations of the above-named Prince, 
that ’Adil Khan had bid adieu to existence by a natural death, 
and his servants had constituted Majliul Illahf his successor, w^ho 
professed lo be his oflTspring, it was ordered, on the 18 th of Safar, 
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that His Royal Highness shoiJd hasten thither with the Dakhin 
forces, and bring the campaign to a conclusion, ii\ such a way as 
he should deem expedient. An ever-obeyed mandate ^vas also 
issued to Khan-Jalian, to repair expeditiously to Daulatdbad, 
and remain in tliat city until the ever-successful Prince’s return. 
Jamdatu-1 Mulk Mu’azzam Khan, Shah Nawaz Khan Safvi, 
Mahdbat Khan, Nijabat Khan, Raja Rai Singh, and a number 
more nobles and mansahdd)'-% whose total strenirth amounted to 
20,000 horse, were appointed to serve under that ward of divine 
providence ; some being despatched from the auspicious presence, 
and others from their respective homes and jdgivs^ along with 
a great many musketeers both horse and foot, and rocketmen. 
Among those who received their dismissal from the presence, 
Jamdatu-1 Mulk was presented with a handsome etc * * 

As Mu’azzam Khan had reported that he had sent several led 
horses, adorned with diamonds, rubies, and precious stones, and 
some other articles, that he had taken from the Zmiimdar of the 
Karnatik, to ’Adil Khan, the Shah Tluland Ikbal despatched by 
the hands of two confidential slaves a mandate, agreeably to 
orders, to the latter, respecting the forwarding of the aforesaid 
articles. As ’Adil Khan, however, departed this life very 
shortly after the receipt of the mandate, his servants forwarded 
to Court four out of the whole number of led horses, together 
with an epistle from his successor, in charge of the above- 
mentioned slaves. They were accordingly presented on the 1st 
of Rabi’u-s sani this year, and their value was almost a lac of 
rupees. 
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BXDSHA'H-NA'MA 

OF 

MUHAMMAD WXRIS. 

[This work is also called Shah Jalidn-ndma, It is the completion 
of tlie Bddshdh-iidma of ’Abdu-1 Hamid by his pupil and assistant 
Muhammad AVaris, who was appointed to carry on the work 
wlien his friend and master had become incapacitated by age. 
It embraces the last ten years of Shah Jahan’s reign, from the 
beginning of the twenty-first to the thirtieth year, in which his 
actual reign closed. The work was submitted for revision to 
’Alau-1 Mulk Tuui, entitled Fazil Khan, who became wazir in 
Aurangzeb’s days, and the part of the work subsequent to the 
of 'Allami Sa’du-lla Khan w'as written by Fazil Khan, 
binder the command of the Emperor himself. Little is known of 
Muhammad Waris, but the author of tlie Ma-dsh'-i ^Alamgiri 
records that “ On the lOth Eabi’u-l d\vwal, 1091 (1680 a.d.), 
W aris Khan, news reader, the graceful author * of the third 
volume of the BddsJuth-ndma, was killed by a blow of a pen- 
knife from a mad student, whom he had taken under his pro- 
tection, and who used to sleep at night near his patron.” 

The work is composed in a style similar to that of ’Abdu-1 
Hamid, and is of considerable length. It closes with a list of 
the shaihhSy learned men and poets who flourished during its 
decade. 

The history of this period of Shah Jahan’s reign has been so 
fully supplied by the Extracts from the Shah Jahdn-ndma of 
Hnayat Khan, that only one short Extract has been taken from 
this work. 

Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. is a poor one. It is an 8vo., twelve 
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inches by six and a half, and contains 357 leaves, of nineteen 
lines to the page. There is a copy in the British Museum, and 
one in the Library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society.] 

EXTRACT. 

Tmnty-second Year of the Reign. 

When the Emperor set off from Shalijaliaiiabad to chastise 
the Persians, it was liis intention to march on and make no stay 
until he reached Kabul. * * But afterwards it appeared clear to 
his far-reaching judgment, that it wrs very improbable tliat the 
Shah of Persia would enter upon a campaign in the winter season, 
when grain and forage are very difficult to procure in that 
country (of Kandahar). The Emperor’s counsellors also repre- 
sented that the Shah of Persia had resolved upon this evil 
enterprise in that infatuation which arises from youth and 
inexperience. During the winter he would be busy making 
preparations in Khurasan, and in the spring he would coinnicnce 
operations. In this way the late Shah 'Abbas came up against 
Kandahar in the reign of the Emperor Jahangir. The severe 
cold and the heavy snow and rain, together with scarcity of 

provender for the horses, would be sources of great suffering to 
♦ 

the Imperial army ; so unJcr all circumstances it was desirable to 
postpone the march until the Nau-roz. * * So it was resolved 
to wait the arrival of news from Kandahar. On the 12th 
Muharram a despatch arrived from the commandant of the 
fortress, to the effect that on the 10th Zi-1 hijja the Shah of 
Persia had invested the fortress, his evident object being to ac- 
complish this, the first enterprise of his reign, before the spring, 
when the roads would be open for the advance of the Imperial 
armyv] 

> See supra, p, 8". * 
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LXV. 


’AMAL-I SA'LIH 

OF 

MUHAMMAD SA'LIH KAMBU'. 

[This, liko the other histories of the reign of Shah Jahan, is 
sometimes called Shah Jahdn-nama, It is a history of the 
reign of that Emperor from his birth to his death in 1076 a.h. 
(1665 A.D.). 

Muhammad Salih was a fine scribe,^ so there can be little 
doubt that he is the Muhammad Salih he himself mentions in 
his list of the noted caligraphists of his time. Mir Muhammad 
Salih and Mir Muhammad Miiman were, he says, sons of Mir 
’Abdu-lla, MuHltliin halam^ whose title shows him to liave also 
been a fine writer. Muhammad Salih was known as a poet by 
the Persian title ITashfi and the Hindi Subhdn, Both brothers 
were not only fine writers, but accomplished Hindi singers. In 
the list of mansabddrs, Muhammad Salih is put down as com- 
mander of five hundred, 

Th^’Amal-i Sdlihis a valuable history, and has a good reputa- 
tion in the East. It is not so long as the BdiUhdh-ndma of 
’Abdu-1 Hamid and Muhammad Waris, and it does not enter into 
the same petty details. The latter part of it, devoted to the life 
of Shdh Jahan after his deposition, is very brief, and notices 
only the tragic deaths of his sons and his own peaceful decease. 
The style is polished, and often highly wrought and rhetorical. 
At the end of the work the author has added biographical 
notices of the saii/ids, shaihhsy learned men, physicians, poets, 
and fine writers who were contemporary with Shah Jahan. Also 
a list of princes, nobles, and commanders, arranged according to 
their respective ranks. A borrowed MS., belonging to a native 
gentleman, is a folio 13 in. x 9, containing about 1000 to 1200 
pages.] 


* See supra, p. 6. 
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EXTRACTS. 

Thirty-first Year of the Eeign. 

Death of 'Alt Marian Khan. 

Amiru-l Umara’AH Mardan Khan, being ill with dysentery, 
started for Kashmir, the air of which country suited his consti- 
tution, but he died on his way on the 12th Kajab. * * Ilis sons, 
Ibrahim Khan and the others, brought his corpse to Lahore, and 
buried it in the tomb of his mother. He was a noble of the 
highest dignity ; he held a manmh of 7000 with 7000 horse, 
5000 do-aspas and sih-mpas. He had an in\im of one hror of 
dams. Altogether his emoluments amounted to thirty lacs of 
rupees. His death caused the Emperor great grief.] 


2 Mu'azzam Khan joins Aurangzeb. Capture of sercral 
fortresses belonging to Bijdpur. Defeat of 'Idil Khans army. 

[Mu’azzam Khan departed from Court, and marched with the 
army under his command to Prince Aurangzeb, whom he joined 
on the 12th Rabru-s sani. On the same day the Prince, making 
no delay, marched on his enterprise witli all the Imperial forces 
and his own followers. In the course of fourteen days he 
reached Chandor. There he left Wali Mahaldiir Khan with a 
force of matchlockmen, etc., to keep open the communications 
and provide supplies. Next day he encamped under the fort of 
Bidar. This fortress was held by Sidi Maijdn, an old servant of 
Ibrdhim ’Adil Khan. He had been commander of the fortress 
for thirty years, and had kept it fully armed and ready. He 
had under him nearly 1000 horse and 4000 infantry, consisting 
of musketeers, rocketmen and gunners. The bastions and walls 
and works were carefully looked after, and he made every pre- 
paration for sustaining a siege. As soon as Prince Aurangzeb 

I See supra, pp. 64, 07. 2 Sec supra, p. 117. 
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readied the place, he resolved to reduce it. This strong fortress 
was 4500 yards (dara*) in circumference, and twelve yards high ; 
and it had three deep ditches twenty-five yards (gciz) wide, and 
fifteen yards deep cut in the stone. The Prince went out with 
Mu’azzara Khan and reconnoitered the fort on all sides. He 
settled the places for the lines of approach, and named the forces 
which were to maintain them. No twitli standing the heavy fire 
kept up from the bastions and the citadel, in the course of ten 
days Mu’azzain Khan and the other brave commanders pushed 
their guns up to the very edge of the ditch and began to fill it 
up. Several times the garrison sallied forth and made fierce 
attacks upon the trenches, but cadi time they were driven back 
with a great loss in killed and wounded. The besiegers by the 
fire of their guns destroyed two bastions and battered down the 
battlements of the wall. 

On the 23rd Jumada-s sani, in the thirty-first year of the reign, 
Muhammad Murad, with a body of musketeers and other forces, 
sallied from his trenches to make the assault. As soon as he 
reached the bastion opposite tlie trench of Mu’azzam Khan, he 
planted scaling ladders in several places, and ascended the wall. 
Mnrjan, the commandant, had dug a great hole in the rear of 
tills bastion, and had filled it with gunpowder, rockets and 
grenades {huld'a). With his eight sons and all his personal 
followers he stood near this bastion, and with the greatest courage 
and determination endeavoured to resist the assault. Just then, 
through the good fortune which at all times attends the royal 
arms, * * a rocket directed against the besiegers fell into the 
above-mentioned hole, and ignited the gunpowder. A tremendous 
explosion followed, which destroyed many of the enemy. Sidi 
Maijan and two of his sons were severely burnt. Those who 
escaped the explosion bore him and his sons back into the citadel. 
The brave assailants took advantage of this accident, and pouring 
into the fortress on all sides, they killed or bore down all who 
resisted, and raised the fiag of victory. * * The commandant of 
the fortress, with great humility, sued for quarter, and as he was 
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mortally wounded and unable to move, he sent his sons with the 
keys of the fortress. They were graciously received by the 
Prince, who presented them with khiVats^ and promised them the 
Imperial favour. On the day after the giving up the keys, the 
Prince entered the city, and proceeding to a mosque which had 
been built two hundred years before, in the reign of the Bahmani 
Sultans, he caused the khutba to be read in the name of the 
Emperor. * * This strong fortress was thus taken in twenty- 
seven days. Twelve lacs of rupees in money, and eight lacs of 
rupees in lead, gunpowder, stores, and other munitions of a 
fortress, were obtained, besides two hundred and thirty guns. 

Bidar is a pleasant, well-built city, and stands on the borders 
of Telingana. It is related in the histories of Hindustan, that 
Bidar was the seat of government of the Hals of the Hakhin, and 
that the Rais of the Karnatik, Mahratta (country), and Telingana 
were subject to the Rai of Bidar. Daman, the beloved of King 
Nala of Malwa, whose story Shaikh Faizi has told in the poem 
entitled Kal o Daman^ was daughter of Bhim Sen, the marzhan of 
Bidar. Sultan Muhammad, son of Sultan Tughlik, first sub- 
dued the place. After that, it passed into the hands of the 
Bahmams, and subsequently into the possession of the Kings of 
Bijapur. By the favour of God, it now forms part of the 
Imperial dominions. 

Intelligence reached the Prince that large bodies of the forces 
of ’Adil Khan were collecting at Kulbarga, and preparing for 
war. He consequently sent Mahabat Khan with fifteen thousand 
well-mounted veteran cavalry to chastise these forces, and not to 
leave one trace of cultivation in that country. Every building 
and habitation was to be thrown down, and the land was to be 
made a dwelling for the owls and kites. The Khan had not <rot 
far fpom Bidar, when, in the middle of the next day, two 
thousand of the enemy’s horse, at about three kos fr6m the 
Imperial army, seized a number of bullocks, belonging to the 
Banjaras, while they were grazing, and were driving them off to 
their quarters. Mu^azzam Khan and * * led a detachment of the 
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Imperial forces after them, to inflict chastisement upon them, and 
release the cattle. Pressing forward with all speed, they over- 
took the enemy, killed a great many of them, and rescued all 
the cattle. Such of the enemy as escaped made off with great 
difficulty, and the royal forces returned. The wretched Afzal, 
wlio had advanced very boldly, when ho heard of this disaster, 
was paralyzed, and ‘fled in consternation from Kalyani, without 
even waiting for the fugitives to come in, and fell back upon his 
other forces. •Mahabat Khan then ravaged Kalyani, and con- 
tinued his march. Every day the black-coated masses of the 
enemy appeared in the distance, but they continued to retreat. * * 

On the 8th Rajab, Jan Muhammad and Afzal and Rustam, 
the son of Randaula, and others of the enemy,, with about 20,000 
horse, made their appearance near the royal army, and were very 
bold and insolent. * * Mahabat Khan left his camp in charge of 
Subhaii Siiigli, and marched out against them. The enemy 
began to discliai^e rockets upon the right wing under the com- 
mand of Diler Khan, and a battle followed. * * Mahabat Khan 
was a good soldier ; and when reports were brought to him from 
all parts of the field, he saw that Ikhlas Khan and Diler Khan 
were hard pressed. * * So he charged the enemy with such 
impetuosity that they were filled with dismay and fled. The 
victors followed in close pursuit, and many of the fugitives fell 
by their swords. 

Aurangzeb, having left Mu azzam Khan and Ikbal Khan in 
charge of Bidar, on the 23rd Rajab marched against Kalyani. On 
the 29th he reached that place, and on the same day he recon- 
noitered the fortress and invested it. * * On the 8th Slia’bari the 
approaches were advanced to the edge of the ditch, and the 
besieged were hard pressed. [^Several actions with and victories 
over the enemy. The country ravaged. Kulharga occupied^ 
When •the ditch was filled witli stones and earth, and the 
bastions and ramparts had been well battered, on the 27tli the 
assailants placed their ladders and mounted a bastion which had 
been much damaged, and began to undermine and throw down 
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the wall. The besieged made a gallant resistance, and kept up a 
heavy discharge of rockets, arrows, and muskets. Grenades, 
naphtha-balls, and trusses of burning straw were thrown from 
the top of the walls. But the assailants pressed bravelj^ on, and 
victory was not far off. At this juncture Dilawar Habshi, who 
with 2500 men held the place for ’Adil Khan, felt himself in 
great danger of destruction, and on the 2.9th wrote a letter 
befrgins: for forgiveness and offering to surrender. Most of the 
garrison were Musulmans, so the commandant and* all his men 
were allowed to march out with their property and their wiv^es 
and families. On the 1st Zi-1 ka’da, 1068, the keys of the 
fortress wore given up, and the Prince entered and had the 
khutba read. The comn\andant sought and obtained permission 
to go to Bijapur.] 


Illness of the Emperor. 

[Suddenly, on the 1st Zi-1 ka'da, 1007 A.ii., the Emperor wa.-> 
attacked with serious illness in the form of strangury, constipation 
and other sympathetic affections, so that he was unable to attend 
to worldly affairs. Physicians tried all the remedies of their art, 
but in vain, for the disorder increased. * * In Safar, 1068, 

the health of the Emperor had so improved that he was con- 
valescent, * * and great rejoicings followed.] 


Thirty-second Year of the Reign. 

[In the eyes of his father the Emperor, Prince Dara Shukoh 
was superior to his brothers both in merit and age. When his 
other sons departed to their respective governments, the Emperor, 
from excessive love and partiality, would not allow Dara Shukoh 
to go away from him. He also evinced the greatest partiality 
and affection for the Prince, providing for his honour and 
dignity. * * 

Shah Buland Ikbal (Dara Shukoh) took upon himself to 
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interfere in the direction of affairs of State, and induced His 
Majesty to do many unwise things which tended to create dis- 
turbances. He urged that Murad Bakhsh had diverged from 
the path of rectitude, and had not ceased to act improperly. It 
was therefore advisable to remove him from the mha of Ahinad- 
dbad, and to settle upon him the jdgir of Birdr. If he obeyed 
the Emperor’s order and proceeded to Birar, his offences might 
be forgiven and clemency be extended to him. But if, from want 
of foresight and intelligence, he should prove refractory and 
disobey the orders, he should be suitably chastised and be 
brought to Court under restraint. Dara Shukoh then spoke of 
Prince Aurangzeb, and represented that a party of intriguers 
had artfully led him astray, and nolens volens had persuaded him 
that he had been worsted by the malice and revenge of his 
brother (Dara Shukoh), and that he should get the assistance of 
his brother (Murad Bakhsh), who had resolved upon rebellion.^ 
He should then march with the splendid army under his com- 
mand to the capital, under the pretence of pa 3 dng a visit to his 
father, and wherever he passed he should subvert the authority 
of the Government. To carry out his aims Aurangzeb had set 
himself to win over to his side the great nobles of the State, 
some of whom he had made his own, and that he was endeavour- 
ing to effect his object by secret communications before his 
designs should become public. The money which he had received 
as tribute from Kutbu-1 Mulkhe had spent without permission in 
the raising of forces, and it would not be long before he would 
cast off his obedience and commence a war. It was to be hoped 
that the army which had been sent by the Emperor for the 
reduction of Bijapur, and was now with Aurangzeb, might not 
be won over by the money which he had received as tribute ; for 
assuredly, if this were so, it would be a great danger to tlie State, 
which it would be almost impossible to avert. The first thing to 
be done was to send farmdm recalling all the nobles and their 
forces from the Dakhin. Then a strenuous effort should be made 

' Here the MSS. differ, and the meaning is not certaiu. 
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to get possession of the treasure. By these means the strength 
and greatness of the Prince would be diminished, and the friends 
and allies, the strength of his cause, would fall away. * * 

Although the Emperor showed no haste in adopting these 
views, he was quite willing to send the letters. He could not 
resist the influence Prince Dara had obtained over him. So 
letters of the unpleasant purport above described were sent oflF by 
the hands of some of the Imperial messengers. The messengers 
reached Prince Aurangzeb as he was engaged in directing the 
operations against Bljapur, and he had the place closely invested. 
The arrival of the messengers disturbed the minds of the soldiers, 
and greatly incensed the Prince; so, much confusion arose. Some 
of the nobles, Mahabat Khan, llao Sattar Sdl, and others, went 
off to x^Lgra without leave or notice. Mu’azzam Khan also, who 
was the head and director of this campaign, acted in a very 
ungenerous and foolish way, and wanted to go off to A'gra, quite 
regardless of the duty and respect he owed to the Prince. 

This want of support from his followers, and the anxiety he 
felt about the Emperor, led the Prince to accept the proposals of 
the people of Bijapur. Having settled this difficult matter, he 
marched towards Aurangabad ; and as soon as he arrived tliere, he 
sent messengers in a courteous way ^ to Mu’azzam Khan, desiring 
him to come and have an interview. The Khan would not listen 
to the invitation, and acted in a manner unworthy of a great noble. 
So the Prince ordered Prince Sultan Muhammad to set forth 
with all speed and use every expedient to bring the Khan to his 
presence. When the directions were carried out, and the Khan 
arrived, Aurangzeb immediately provided for his punishment, 
and sent him prisoner to the fort of Daulatdbad. He seized all 
his treasure, elephants and other property, and gave them into the 
charge of the State treasurers.] 

^ [Az rah i maddrd^ \^'hicli may mean either “ by way of courtesy ” or “ by way 
of dissimulation.”] 
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Rdjd Jaswant. 

[After the defeat of Shah Shuja’, and the return of Aurangzeb 
to Agra, the Emperor sent a force * * to inflict salutary punish- 
ment upon Eaja Jaswant. The Raja feeling himself unable to 
resist, in his great perplexity and alarm, sent some of his servants 
to Dara Shukoh, who, previous to the Raja’s flight, had arrived at 
Ahmadabad, and, without waiting to recover from his toilsome 
journey through the sandy desert, was busily occupied in gather- 
ing forces. * * Dka Shukoh, having satisfied himself by taking 
from tlie promise-breaking Raja a covenant which the Raja 
confirmed with the most solemn Hindu pledges, marched tow^ards 
his country. The Emperor was meanwhile moving towards Raja 
Jaswant’s territory, and he wrote the Raja a letter, in which ex- 
postulations and threats were mingled with kindness. This letter 
greatly alarmed the Raja, so that he departed from Dara and re- 
turned to his own countiy. Making use of Mirza Rajd Jai Singh, 
he wrote a penitent and submissive letter to tlie Emperor, begging- 
forgiveness for his offences ; and the Emperor in his clemency 
forgave liim, granted him the siihaddn of Ahmadabad, and sent 
him a favmdn, bestowing honours and promising favours.] 

Fate of the Prmces Sulahndn Shuhohj Sultdii Muhammad 
and Murdd Bakhsli, 

[The zaniinddr of Srinagar, having consented to surrender 
Prince Sulaiman Shukoh, sent him to Court in the custody of his 
son. Two days after his arrival, the Prince was brought into the 
Emperoris presence, ^vho directed that on the morrow he, 
along with Prince Sultan Muhammad, should be sent to the fort 
of Gwalior, and that both should be fed with hohidr} * * The 
sons of ’All Naki, who had a charge against Mur&d Bakhsh for 
the murder of their father, were sent to Gwalior, with directions, 
that after a lawful judgment had been given, the retaliation for 


^ [Otherwise called pustaj a slow poison prepared from poppies.] 
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blood should be exacted from the Prince. When they arrived 
at Gwalior, an inquiry was made by the Kazi. The Prince was 
resigned to his fate, and said, “ If the Emperor will accept my 
pledges and spare my life, no harm will happen to his throne ; 
but if he is resolved to take my life, there is no good in listening 
to such low fellows as these. He has the power, and can do what 
he likes,” On the 21st Eabi’u-s sam,‘1072, under the orders of 
the Kazi, two slaves killed the Prince with two blows of their 
swords. He was buried in the fort of Gwalior. In the month of 
Shawwal Prince Sulaiman Shukoh died from the treatment of 
his jailors, in the thirtieth year of his age, and was buried beside 
Murad Bakhsh.] 


SHAHJAHAN-NAMAS. 

[Besides the 8hilh-Jahdn~mimas noticed at len^jth, tnere are among the MSS 
borrowed by Sir H. M. Elliot, several others bearing the same title. 1. “An 
abstract of the lengthy Shdh-Jahun-ndma ” (the Bd^shdh-ndma) of ’Abdu-1 Hamid 
Lahori. This was written in 122j a.h. (a.d. 1810), by Muhammad Zahid. 2. A 
fragment of another and lengthy Shdh~Jahdn-ndinaf]y)’ Mirza Jalalu-d dinTabhtaba. 
3. A short work by Bhagwaii Dis, which gives brief notices of the ancestors of Shall 
Jahan, beginning with Adam. 4. A poem by Mirza Muhammad Jhn Ma&hhadi 
This is called Shdli-Jahdn-ymna, but the title given to it by the author would rather 
appear to be Zofar-ndma. b. Another Shdh-JaJidn-udtna in verse, by Mir Mu- 
hammad Yahya K^isbr.] 
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. LXVI. 

SHA'H JAHAN-XA'MA 

OF 

MUHAMMAD SADIK KHA'N. 

[The author of this history of Shah Jahan was Muhammad 
Sadik, who was Wdki -navis in attendance upon Prince Shah 
Jahan in his campaign against the Rana during tlie life of 
Jahancrir. He afterwards received the title of Sadik Khan. 
The work embraces the reign of Shah Jahan “from his accession 
to the throne unto the termination of the confinement into which 
he fell through the stupidity of Dara Shukoh.’* A copy of the 
work in the British Museum ends with the deposition of Shah 
Jahan, but the author adds that the deposed monarch lived eight 
years in captivity. Sir H. Elliot’s MS. goes on without any 
break to the end of the reim of Auranorzeb : but to have written 
all this, Sadik Khan must have lived over a century. The 
history of the reign of Aurangzeb turns out to be the same as 
that of the Miiniakhabu-l Liihdb of Khafi Khan, with some 
slight variations, not greater perhaps than Col. Lees found in 
various MSS. of that work.* 

The history is of moderate extent, and is written in a simple 
style. Similarity or identity in many passages shows that 
Khafi Khan used the work for his history of the reign of Shah 
Jahan. T^ere is also among Sir H. M. Elliot’s MSS. one 
called Tabakdt-i Shdh-Jahdm^ written by the same author. 
This co'usists of notices of the great and distinguished men of 
the reign of Shah Jahan. The names are numerous, but the 
notices are short.] 

1 Journal Royal Asiatic Society, n.s. yoI. iii. p. 473. 
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MAJA'LISU-S SALATI'N 

OF 

MUHAMMAD SHARfF HANAFI'. 

The Majalim-s Saldtin^ or ‘‘Assemblies of the Sultans/’ was 
written by Muhammad Sharif Hanafi. The reason he assigns 
for writing it is, that no one had courage enough in his time to 
wade through long histories, especially mentioning those of Zia 
Rami, Kazi ’Ajaz Badshdhi, and ’Abdu-1 Kadir, which are eacli 
works of considerable size, and he therefore determined, notwitli- 
standing his constant avocations, to write an abridged history of 
India. In the midst of a hundred interruptions, lie set himself 
to the work, but, short as it is, he was nearly failing in his 
resolution to complete it, and “ a wind arose occasionally whicli 
was nearly making his pen fly away like an arrow from a bow, 
and converting his paper into a flying kite.’" At last he asked 
his spiritual teachers for their aid and countenance, and through 
their encouragement he brought it to a completion. 

The same irresolution and want of leisure seem to have 
deprived us of the account of his travels, which, as will be seen 
from one of the following extracts, extended to a distance quite 
unusual in his days. He had travelled from Madura in Southern 
India to Kashmir, and had dwelt for some time ft the inter- 
mediate countries ; and he tells us that if he had recorded all the 
wonderful things he had seen, he might have filled a thousand 
volumes. He was deployed in some public capacity during tlie 
whole time that he was making these tours, for he signifies that 
he was a person of no mean consideration. 
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The work was composed in the early part of Shdh Jahan’s 
reign, in the year 1038 a.h. (1628 a.d.), according to a chrono- 
gram at the close of the work in which the date is recorded. 

The Majdlim-s Saldtin is not divided into chapters, but the 
following abstract will show the pages where the principal 
dynasties and reigns corimence and end. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 3. 

The Ghazni vides, pp. 4 to 11. 

The Ghorians and subsequent Dehli dynasties, pp. 11 to 121. 
Babar, pp. 121 to 123. 

Humayun, Slier Khan, etc., pp. 124 to 193. 

Akbar, pp. 193 to 200. 

Jahangir, pp. 200 to 206. 

Kingdoms of the Dakhin, Kashmir, etc., pp. 207 to 258. 

Size— 12mo. containing 258 pages, each of 9 lines. 

The copy from which the following Extracts are taken is in 
one of the Royal Libraries at Lucknow. I know of no other. 

[The Extracts were translated by a miinshi and corrected by 
Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Anecdotes of Muhammad Tiighlik, 

^ After some time, intelligence was brought that Malik 
Bahram Abiya, the adopted brother of Sultan Tughlik Shah, 
had revolted in Multan, and put 'Ali Akhti to death, whom 
Sultan Muhammad ’Adil had sent with orders to summon the rebel. 
The Sultan, with a view to subdue the rebellion, marched from 
Daulatabad towards Dehli, and thence reached Multdn by suc- 
cessive marches. Malik Bahram came out to oppose him, but 
was defeated and slain. His head was brought to the Sultan, 
who was about to order a general massacre of the inhabitants of 
Multan, and make streams of blood flow, when the staff of the 

^ See supra, Vol. III. p. 242, 
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world, the most religious Shaikhu-1 Hakk, came bare-headed to 
the King’s court, and stood before him soliciting pardon for the 
people. The Sultan forgave them for the sake of that holy man. 
In short, this King called himself just, and generally before 
executing persons he certainly did refer the case for the decree of 
the expounders of the law. ^ 

It is said of him, that one day, having put on his shoes, 
lue went on foot to the court of Kazi Kamalu-d din, the 
Chief Justice, and told him that Shaikh-zdda Jam had called 
him unjust; he demanded that he should be summoned and 
required to prove the injustice of which he accused him, and 
that if he could not prove it, he should be punished according 
to the injunctions of the law. Shaikli-zada Jam, when he 
arrived, confessed that he had made the assertion. The Sult&n 
inquired his reason, to which he replied, “When a criminal is 
brought before you, it is entirely at your royal option to punish 
him, justly or unjustly ; but you go further than this, and give 
his wife and children to the executioners that they may do what 
they like with them. In what religion is this practice lawful ? 
If this is not injustice, what is it? ” The Sultan remained silent ; 
and when he left the court of the Kazi, he ordered the Shaikh-zada 
to be imprisoned in an iron cage, and on his journey to Daulat- 
abad he took the prisoner with him on the back of an elephant. 
When he returned to Dehli, on passing before the court of the 
Kazi, he ordered the Shaikh-zada to be brought out of the cage ^ 
and cut to pieces. Hence it may be learnt that he possessed very 
opposite qualities. He was called by the common people “the 
unjust.” There are many similar stories of the atrocities he 
committed. Tyranny took the place of justice, and infidelity 
that of Islam. At last he w^as seized with fever, and departed 
to the fiext world, when he was in the vicinity of Thatta, on the 
21st Muharram, a.h. 752 (20th Marfli, 1351 a.d.). The period 
of his reign was twenty-seven years. 

^ A few years later we find the R&ja of Golkonda imprisoned in an iron cage by 
Sult&n Kulf Kutb Shfih.— Briggs’ FirUhtay vol. lii. p. 374. 
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Accession of Shah Jahdn} 

When Nuru-d din Muhammad Jahangir died, the second 
Lord of the Conjunction, the rightful heir, Sh4,h Khurram, who 
* was entitled Shah Jahan, was in the Dakhin at a distance of three 
months’ journey from the place where the Emperor Jahangir had 
died. It is well known to politicians that the throne of royalty 
cannot remain vacant for a moment, and therefore the ministers 
of the government and the principal officers of the Court con- 
sidered it expedient to place Sultan Dawar Lakhsh, the grandson 
of the Emperor Jahangir, upon the throne for some days ; and 
thus to guard against mutinies and disturbances which might 
otherwise arise. They defeated Shahriyar, who, through liis 
vain ambition, had proclaimed himself King in Lahore. The 
Emperor Shahabu-d din Muhammad Shah Jahan (may his 
dominions and reign increase, and may the world be benefited by 
his bounty and munificence !) also came with a powerful army 
r/d Gujarat and Ajmir, and soon arrived at which was 

the seat of his and his forefathers’ government. He mounted 
tlie throne of sovereignty in the fort of Agra on Monday the 
7th of Jumada-1 akhir, corresponding with the 25th of 
Bahman ; and distributed largesses and rewards among his 
subjects. May the Almighty keep this generous and world- 
conquering King under His protection and care ! 

Revenues of Hindustan and the Dakhin. 

It also entered into the mind of this most humble slave 
of God” to write a short account of the different provinces of 
Hindustan, and make it a portion of this small work, detailing 
how much of this country was in possession of the Emperor 
Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar and his son Nuru-d din 
Jahangir, and into how many siibas it is now divided. 

Be it not concealed that the whole country of Hindustan, 
which is known to form one-fourth of the inhabited world, and 
1 See supra, Yol. VI. p. 435. 
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reckoned as the largest of all the countries, is divided into 
fourteen siihas^ or provinces. 

First, the Province of Dehli ; revenue upwards of 65,61,00,000 
dams. Second, the Province of Agra, which is the seat of govern- ^ 
ment ; revenue 82,25,00,000 dams. Third, the Province of the 
Panjdb, or Lahore; present revenue, 82,50,00,000 dams. Fourth, 
the Province of Kabul,, including Kashmir, etc. ; revenue 

25.00. 00.000 dams. Fifth, the Province of the Dakhin, or 
Ahmadnagar ; revenue 28,35,00,000 dams. Sixth, the Province 
of KhandeshandBirar; revenue 87,32,00,000 Seventh, the 
Province of Malwa ; revenue 28,00,00,000 dmis. Eighth, the 
Province of Gujarat ; revenue 50,64,00,000 dams. Ninth, the 
Province of Bihar, including Patna and Jaunpur; revenue 

31.27.00. 000 dams. Tenth, the Province of Oudh with its 
dependencies ; revenue 23,22,00,000 dams. Eleventh, the Pro- 
vince of Ajinir with its dependencies; revenue 42,05,00,000 
dams. Twelfth, the Province of Allahabad; revenue 30,70,00,000 
dams. Thirteenth, the Province of Sind, including Multan, 
Thatta and Bhakkar; revenue 40,00,00,000 dams. Four- 
teenth, the Province of Bengal, which is equal to two or three 
kingdoms ; revenue 50,00,00,000 dams. 

The revenue of all the territories under the Emperors of Dehli 
amounts, according to the Royal registers, to six arbs and thirty 
krors of dams. One cu'h is equal to a hundred krors (a kror being 
ten millions), and a hundred krors of dams are equivalent to two 
krors and fifty lacs of rupees. Each of tlie fourteen provinces 
above mentioned formed the territory of a powerful king, and 
was conquered by the sword of the servants of the Chaghatdis. 
Nine of these fourteen provinces have been visited by the poor 
compiler of this book, and the following is a detail of them. 


The Author's Travels, 

He was born in the province of the Dakhin, and lived five 
years^ there. Though it is mentioned as one province, yet the 
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whole territory of the Dakhin, through which he travelled with 
his father, consists of five provinces. Ahmadnagar is one pro- 
vince, Bijapur is another, Golkonda is a third ; the Karnatik, 
which is a large territory extending as far as Setband Rani- 
eshwar, forms a separate province. Khandesh and Birar, which 
are in reality two provinces, though rated above only as one, 
were visited throughout every space of their whole extent by the 
writer, who has also travelled over the provinces of Gujarat, 
Malwa, Ajmir, Dehli, and Agra, as well as those of the Panjdb 
or Lahore, and Sind, which includes Thatta, Bhakkar and 
Multan. By the favour of God, he possessed authority in all 
these provinces, and visited them as a person of consideration. 
If he were to note down the wonders and curiosities of all the 
places he has seen, he would require to blacken paper equal to one 
thousand volumes. Ho lias therefore avoided enlarging his work. 

He may, however, as well mention, that when in the territory 
of the Karnatik, he arrived in company with his father at the 
city of Southern Mathura (Madura), where, after a few days, the 
ruler died and went to the lowest hell. This chief had 700 
wives, and they all threw themselves at the same time into the 
frc. This event was related by the compiler of this book at 
Burhanpur, in the presence of the Nawab Khan-khanan, son 
of Bairain Khan; but the Nawab did not believe it. The 
roMl of the Raja of the Karnatik, whose name was Kaner Rai, 
was also present at the court of tlie Nawab ; and when inquiries 
were made of him respecting the truth of my assertion, he 
related the event exactly as the writer had done. So the Nawab 
entered it in his note-book. 

All the people of this territory are idolaters, and eat all the 
wild animals of the forest. There is not a single Musulmaii 
there. Occasionally a Musulnian may visit the country, deputed 
by Niiam Shah, ’Adil Shah or Kutb Shah, but the natives are 
all infidels. The Madari 7mlangs and jogis go by this road to 
Sarandip and the hill-fort of Ceylon, which is the place where 
the impression of Adam’s footstep is preserved. 
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In A.H. 1031 the writer of this book visited the delightful 
land of Kashmir, when he accompanied the victorious camp of 
the Emperor who had an army as numerous as the stars, viz. 
Nuru-d din Muhammad Jali^ngir, and was 'in the immediate 
service of the most exalted and noble Nawab, the Great Khdn, 
the best of all the descendants of the chosen prophet, the chief 
of the house of 'AH, a nobleman of high rank and dignity, viz. 
Kasim Khan, may God preserve him ! 
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Ti^RTEH-I MUFAZZALf 

OP 

MUFAZZAL KHA'N. 

[This is a general history of considerable length, written by Saiyid 
Mufazzai Khan. It begins with the Creation, and comes down to 
1077 A.H. (1666 A.D.), the tenth year of the reign of Aurangzeb. 
A copy of the Table of Contents from another MS. brings the 
work down to the time of Farrukh Siyar. The work is divided 
into seven makdlas or sections, the sixth and seventh of which are 
devoted to India. In the account of Nasiru-d din Kubacha it 
gives an epitome of the Chach-ndma^ which was translated into 
Persian under his patronage.^ It is an extensive work of nearl}^ 
a thousand pages, seventeen lines to the page. The following 
Extracts, apparently translated by a have been revised 

by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

2 When Shah Jahan mounted the throne at A^gra, all the 
officers of State came to pay their respects to him, but Khan- 
Jahan Lodi, who was one of the greatest officers under the late 
Emperor Niiru-d din Muhammad Jahangir, did not attend the 
Court on the plea of illness. This was very displeasing to His 
Majesty, and when at last he did attend the Court, he spoke in a 
very disrespectful tone, which greatly excited His Majesty’s anger. 
As af punishment for his insolence, an order was given to level 
his house with the ground. Being informed of it, he fled imme- 

' Supra, Vol. I. page 131. 

2 Sec supra, page 7. 
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diately with his whole family and property, and attempted to 
cross the Chambal, but was pursued by Raja Bahadur with a 
large force. Ismat Khan, the son of Khan-Jahan Lodi, a boy 
only twelve years of afje, came to an eiiirao-einent with this officer 
and killed him with his own hand. The royalists, on the death 
of their general, made a vigorous attack upon the enemy. Isniat 
Khan was slain, but Khau-Jahan himself escaped and crossed 
the river. 

In A.H. 1040 (1630 a.d.) the Emperor proceeded to the Dakhin, 
and conquered many places there. The fort of Daulatabad, 
which was the capital of the neighbouring territory, was taken 
by Khau-khanan Muhammad Khan. 

Such a magnificent and beautiful fort of red stone was built on 
the banks of the Jumna, that no building like it was ever 
constructed by any of the kings who had ruled in India. Besides 
other magnificent works, the Peacock throne was made by this 
monarch, which was set with all kinds of precious stones. It 
was prepared at the e 5 j)ense of nine hrors nine lacs and one 
thousand rupees. 

SaMu-lla Khan and Mudabbir Khan, who were both good 
scholars, were deservedly appointed ministers to the throne. 

Prince Dara Shukoh was married to the grand-daughter of 
Sultan Panvez, and tlie nuptial ceremonies were performed with 
such pomp and splendour as was never witnessed before. 

The Mosque of Jama’ Jahan-numa was built near the fort 
under the superintendence of Sa’du-lla Khan, at the expense of 
ten lacs of rupees. 

Prince Muhammad MurM Bakhsh was appointed to the 
Governorship of Ahmadabad in Gujarat, with the grant of 
an honorary dress and some jewels to the value of five lacs of 
rupees r and Prince Aurangzeb Bahadur to that of the Province 
of the Dakhin, and a khirat with a sarpcch^ a horse, and jfwels 
to the value of five lacs of rupees, was granted to him. They 
w^ere all ordered to go to their respective provinces, and the 
Emperor himself came to A'gra, where he remained nine months. 
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and then returned to Dehli. As he proceeded on his journey, 
he amused himself on the way with all kinds of sports. 

His Majesty had been pleased to assure his mother-in-law, 
the wife of Asaf Khdn, in the days of her pregnancy, that if she 
brought forth a son, he would make him a mamahddr of 5000 
horse ; and accordingly, when a son was born to her, the rank w^as 
conferred on tlie child under the title of Shayista Khan Bahadur. 

About the same time Muhammad Dara Shukoh was declared 
to be the successor to the throne, and the entire management of 
the Government was placed in his hands. The charge was 
accordingly undertaken by the Prince, but Providence Iiad deter- 
mined otherwise. The country was destined to be ruled by a 
iuster and better prince, and every circumstance which occurred 
in those days combined to assist him in obtaining the throne. 

On the 7th Zi-1 hijja, 10G7 a.h, (Sept. 1657 a.d.), the Emperor 
Sh4h Jahan, who shall henceforth be called ’x^la Hazrat, fell sick 
in Dehli, and was unable to attend the duties of tlie State. Dar4 
Shukoh, the eldest Prince, intending to avail himself of the circum- 
stance, so managed that no news regarding the public affairs could 
transpire. Tliis gave rise to great disturbances in the countr}’, 
Murad Bakhsh, the fourth son of the ^Emperor, who was the 
Governor of Gujarat, seated himself on the tliroiie and declared 
himself independent. Shah Shuja', the second Prince, also 
followed the same course in Bengal and prepared an army. 
Dara Shukoh, being afraid of his brother Aurangzeb, prevailed 
upon the Emperor during his sickness to recall the forces which 
were with that Prince. His object in taking this measure w^as 
first to despatch the two rebel princes, Sliuja' and Murad Bakhsh, 
out of his way, and then to proceed to the Dakhin against 
Aurangzeb. He took His Majesty to A'gra in the very height of 
his illness, and sent Raja Jai Singh wdtli a royal army, and his 
own &rce under the command of his eldest son Sulaiman Shukoh, 
against Shah Shuja\ He also ordered Raja Jaswant Singh to 
march with a large army towards Malwa, the threshold of the 
Dakhin, to prevent the enemy from advancing. This Hindi 
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chief was one of the greatest Rajas of Hindustan, and as Jie was 
very nearly related to the Emperor, he had gained his confidence 
in a considerable degree, and had obtained a few days before the 
title of Maharaja. * * * 

Towards the end of the year 1067 a.h., when, in consequence 
of the Emperors sickness, disturbances arose in all parts 
of the country, Bim Narain, Zamhiddr of Kuch Bihar, took 
possession of the territory of Kamrup, which belonged to the 
empire of Dehli. It was also at the same time encroached upon 
by Jai Bijai Singh, Raja of ^sam, who always considered his 
dominions secure from the depredations of the royal army. To 
protect Kamrup, a large army was despatched by land under 
the command of Klian-khanan, who, considering the service very 
important, obtained leave of the Emperor to depart immediately, 
and left Kliizrpur on the 13th of Rabi’u-1 awwal, in the 4th year 
after His Majesty's accession to the throne, and conquered the 
city of Kuch Biliar on the 27th of tlie same month. After tlie 
conquest he changed the name of the city to 'Alagigirnagar, 
and on the 28th proceeded to invade Asam by way of Ghora- 
ghat. After five months’ exertions, the city of Karkalu, which 
the chief residence of .the ruler of Asam, was taken on the 
6th of Sha'ban. An account of the immense booty, both in pro- 
perty and cash, which fell into the hands of tlie victors, as also of 
the number of men killed on both sides in these battles, and of 
the rarities and w’onders of Kuch Bihar and Asam, together 
with a description of the vegetable and mineral products of the 
country, the manners and customs of the people, and their forts 
and buildings, is fully given in the ''Alarngir-ndma. When the 
Emperor received the report of these important conquests from 
the Khan-khanan, the general of the royal army, he showed 
great favour to his son, Muharninad Amin Khan, and honoured 
him with the grant of a khWat in his own presence. The* Khan 
also received a farmdn in approbation of his services, and was 
rewarded with an honorary dress, one kror of ddms^ and the 
insignia of the farmdn and tiujJu 
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LXIX 

MIR-A'T-I ’A'LAM, 

MIR-A'T-I JAHAX-NUMA', 

bakhtawar ehan. 

These two histories, though circulating under different names, 
may be considered as essentijJ.ly one and the same. 

Dr. Bernhard Dorn, at p. xv. of the Preface to his History 
of the Afghans,” describes i\iQ Mir-dt-i ^A'lam as a most valuable 
universal liistory, written in Persian, by Bakhtawar Khan, who 
by travel and assiduous study had qualified himself for the task 
of an histo^an. Dr. Dorn mentions also that the history of the 
Afghans by NPainatu-lla, which he translated, frequently 
corresponds, word for word, with that found in i\\Q Mir-dt4 ^A'lam. 

He gives the following abstract of a copy in the British 
Museum : 

“ Section I. — History of the Patriarchs ; of the Israelite Kings ; 
of Lukman and Daniel ; of the Hebrew Prophets ; of Jesus and 
the Apostles ; of the Seven Sleepers ; of some Saints, as Georgius, 
Barseesa, Samson, etc. ; of the ancient Sages, as Solon, Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Diogenes, Plato, Aristotle, Pliny, Homer, Zeno, 
Ptolemy, Thales, Euclid : after that follows the history of the 
Persian Monarchs and of the Yemen Kings, 

Section II. — History of Muhammad. 

, III. — History of the Khalifs of other Dynasties, as the 
Saffarides, etc. 

IV. — History of the Roman and the Turkish Em- 
perors, etc. 
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Section V. — ^History of the Sharifs of Mecca and Medina. 

VI. — History of the Turkish Khans, etc. 

YIL — ^History of Changiz Kh&n and his successors. 

VIII. — History of different Dynasties in I'ran, etc., - after 
Sultdn Abii Sa’ld Bahadur Khan. After that, a history 
of India follows, in which there is the History of the Kings of 
Dehll, from Shahabu-d din to Ibrahim Lodi ; of the Kings of the 
Dakhin, of Humayun, Sher Shah, Islam Shah, and ’Adil Sh4h ; 
of the Kings of Bengal, etc.; of Jaunpur, Kashmir, ^etc. ; 
Humayun'’s conquest of Kabul.” 

Dow also quotes the work as one of his authorities in his 
Continuation of Firishta, and in the Preface to his third volume 
speaks of it as being composed by Nazir Bakhtawar Khan, a 
man of letters, who led a private life near Farldabad, within 
a few miles of Agra, and states that it contains the history of 
the first ten years of Aurangzeb. 

This latter description corresponds with ih^JHir-dUiJahdn-nKmd 
usually met with in this country ; and though the name of the 
author is the same in both instances, it is evident tha^Dr. Dorn’s 
and Colonel Dow’s descriptions of the portions devoted to Indian 
history can scarcely refer to the same work. The contents also 
of the several books differ in many respects, as will be seen from 
the following abstract of the Mir-df~i Jafuui-itumd^ which is found 
in India ; but as there can be no doubt that the two works are 
the same in substance, there is reason to apprehend that Dr. 
Dorn’s description is defective in some particulars. 

The Mir-dt-i Jalidn-numd is divided into a Preface, seven Books 
{Ardish)^ and a Conclusion. These are subdivided into several 
Sections {namdish and pairdish) and Sub-sections {namiid)^ of all 
which the following is a full detail : 

CONTE^'TS. 

Preface. 

Introduction — Gives an account of the creation of the heaven 
and earth, their inhabitants — the Jinns, Iblis, etc. 
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Book I. — History of the patriarchs, philosophers and kings 
who flourished before the dawn of Muhammadanism. In 
four Chapters. — Chapter 1. On the Patriarchs, — 2. On the 
Ancient Philosophers. — 3. On the Kings of Persia. In five 
Sections. — Section i. The Peshdadians. — ii. The Kaianians. 
— iii. The Muluku-t Tawaif. — iv. The Sasanians. — v. The 
Akasiras. — Chapter 4. History of the dependencies of Yaman. 

Book II. — An account of Muhammad, his exploits, his 
character and miracles, his descendants and wives, his successors 
and Imams, some of his friends and dependents, the learned men 
who expounded the religion, the Sufias and Mashaikhs. In 
thirteen Chapters. — Chapter 1. An account of Muhammad and 
his exploits. — 2. His character and miracles. — 3. His wives. 
— 4. His descendants. — 5. The first four Khalifas. — 6. The 
Imams. — 7. The ten disciples. — 8. Friends of Muhammad 
whose names are given in alphabetical order. — 9. The 
followers of Muhammad and their dependents. — 10, The four 
great Imam*. — 11. The seven persons who were appointed to 
read the Kuran. — 12. The great expounders of the Kuran, the 
descent of the holy mantle, the different orders of the sects of 
the Shaikhs. In three Sections. — Section i. The "reat ex- 

o 

pounders of the Kuran. — ii. The preservation of the holy mantle. 
— iii. The' different orders and sects of the Shaikhs. — Chapter 
13. The holy men of Arabia and Persia, the celebrated saints of 
Hindustdn, and the Muhammadan doctors. In three Sections. — 
Section i. On the Shaikhs and the holy men of Arabia and 
Persia. — ii. The celebrated Saints of Hindustan. — iii. The 
Muhammadan doctors. 

Book III. — The ^Ummayides, ’Abbasides, and those kings who 
were contemporary with the ’Abbasides ; the Caesars of Eiim ; 
the Sharifs of Mecca and Medina ; the Khans of the Turks ; 
Muluku-A Tawaif. In eight Chapters. — 1, The ’Ummayides.— 
2. The ’Abbaside Khalifas. — 3. The kings who were con- 
temporary with the ’Abbasides. In eleven Sections. — i. The 
T41iirians. — ii. The Safifarians, — iii. The Samanians. — iv. The 
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Ghaznivides. — v. The Gliorians. — vi. The Buwaihides or 
DailaiTus. — vii. The Saljiikians. — viii. The Khwarizm-shahis. — 
ix. The Atabaks. — x. The Isma’ilians. — xi. The Karakhitdis 
of Kirman. — Chapter 4. On the Kings of Eiim. In eight 
Sections. — Section i. The Kaiasaras.-^ii. The Saljiikians who 
ruled in Rum. — iii. The Danishraandias. — iv. The Salikid Kings 
who governed in Azurbaijan and Rum. — v. The Salikia or 
Mankiichakia Kings who ruled in A'zurbaijan and Kamdkh. 
— vi. The Karamans. — vii. The rulers of Malatiya and Abulistan. 
— viiL The Ottomans who are called out of respect Khwandgars. 
— Chapter 5. The Sharifs of Mecca and Medina. — 6. The Khans 
of the Turks. In four Sections. — Section i. History of Turk, 
son of Yafis (Japhet), son of Niih, and his descendants. — 
ii. Tatar and his descendants. — iii. Moghul and his descendants. 
— iv. Lanjar Ka-an and his descendants. — Chapter 7. Changiz 
Khan and his descendants. In seven Sections. — Section i. 
Chan^jiz Khan. — ii. Descendants of Chandz Khan who ruled in 
Ulugh-yurat, which was the seat of his government. — iii. His 
descendants who obtained the rank of Khdn in the desert of 
Kipchak. — iv. His descendants who obtained the same rank in 
the country of Tran. — v. The Khans of Tiiraii who were the 
descendants of Chaghatai Khan, son of Changiz Khan. — vi. The 
Shaibaiiia Kings. — vii. The Khans of Kaslighar who were the 
descendants of Chaghatai Khan, son of Changiz Khan. — 
Chapter 8. Muliiku-t Tawaif, who reigned in fran after Sultan 
Abu Sa’id Bahadur Khan. In five Sections. — Section i. The 
Chubanians. — ii. The Tlkanians. — iii. Amir Shaikh Abii-l 
Ishak Injii and the Muzaflfarides. — iv. The Kurt Kings. — v. The 
Sarabdarians. 

Book IV.— Timur and his descendants who ruled in Tran and 
Turin ; the Kara-kuinlu and Ak-kiiiiilu rulers ; ^ the Safawiya 
Kings. In four Chapters. — Chapter 1. Timur and hi,s descen- 
dants who governed in fran and Turin. — 2. The Gurginian* 
rulers who ruled in Tran and Khurasan. — 3. The Kiri-kuinlu 
^ See supra, Yol. IV. p. 299 . 
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Kings. — 4. The Safawiya Kings who still occupy the throne of 
the country of Tran. 

Book V. — An account of Hindustan ; religious notions of the 
Hindus ; Sultans of Dehli and other parts of Hindustan, where 
at present the Mntha is read and coin struck in the name of the 
Emperor. An Introduction and nine Chapters. — Introduction, 
On the religious notions of the Hindus, history^ of some of the 
Eais of Hindustan, and the dawn of Muhammadanism in this 
country, — Chapter 1. Kings of Dehli from Shahabu-d din 
Ghori to Sultdn Ibrahim Lodi. — 2. Rulers of the Dakhin. In 
six Sections. — Section i. The Bahmanis. — ii. The Baridis. — iii. 
The ’Imad-Shahis. — iv. The Nizamu-1 Mulkis. — v. The ‘’Adil- 
Khanis. — vi. Kutbu-1 Mulkis. — Chapter 3. The Rulers of 
Gujarat. — 4. Chiefs of Sind. In two Sections. — Section i. Kings 
of Thatta. — ii. Rulers of Multan. — Chapter 5. Princes of Bengal. 
— 6. Chiefs of Malw^. — 7. The Farukis of Khandesh. — 8. The 
Eastern Kings of Jaunpur. — 9. Rulers of Kashmir. 

Book VI. — The Gurganians who ruled in Hindustan from the 
time of Zahiru-d din Muhammad Babar to the reign of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan. In five Chapters. — Chapter 1. History of 
Babar. — 2. Huraayun. — 3. Akbar. — 4. Jahangir. — 5. Shdh- 
jahan. 

Book VII. — Account of Aurangzeb 'Alamgir. In three 
Chapters. — Chapter I. His history from the time of his minority 
to the period ten years subsequent to his accession. — 2. His 
qualities and character ; his descendants ; the extent of his 
empire ; his contemporary rulers, in five Sections. — Section i. 
His character. — ii. His descendants. — iii. The extent of his 
empire with a detail of the Provinces. — iv. His contemporary 
rulers. — v. The ancient ministers. — Chapter 3. Contains four 
Sections. — Section i. An account of the learned men of the 
author’jS time. — ii. The celebrated caligraphers. — iii. Some 
wonderful and marvellous occurrences. — iv. An account of the 
author’s ancestors. 

Conclusion. — On the Poets, including the Author. 
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Size — S mall folio, comprising 1540 pages, each page containing 
an average of 20 lines. 

It will be seen that both Dr. Dorn and Colonel Dow ascribe 
the Mir-dUi ^ Alain exclusively to Bakhtawar Khdn ; but it may 
be doubted if he had really anything to do with its composition. 
There is in fact very great confusion attending the authorship of 
this work, which ought, I believe, to be attributed almost entirely 
to Muhammad Baka of Saharanpur, an intimate friend of 
Bakhtawar Khan. It may be as well to consider the claims of 
these two, as well as of others, to the authorship. 

I. — Bakhtawar Khan. He was a nobleman of Aurangzeb's 
Court. In the tenth year of the reign he was appointed to the 
rank of one thousand, and in the thirteenth he was made 
superintendent of the eunuchs. He was a favourite eunuch of the 
Emperor, who followed his bier for some paces towards the 
grave.^ The Mir-dt-i ^Alaniy of which he is the presumed author, 
and which certainly bears his name, was comprised in a Preface, 
seven Ardkh^ two Afzdkli^ and a Conclusion, and was written in 
the year 1078 a.h., the date being represented by the words 
Aina-i bakhty “ the mirror of fortune,” which also seems to con- 
firm the title of Bakhtdwar Khan to the authorship of the work. 
He died in 1095 A.H. (1684 a.d.). The Preface states how fond 
the author was of historical studies, and how he had long 
determined upon writing such a work as this. Towards the end 
of the work, he shows how many works he had written and 
abridged ; amongst others, which are all ascribed by Muhammad 
Shafi’ to Muhammad Baka, we find an abridgment of the 
Tdrikh-i Alfi and the Akhbdru-l Akhydr, There can be no 
mistake about the person to wliom it is meant to ascribe these 
works in this passage, because the same Chapter mentions the 
buildings founded by the person alluded to as the compiler, and 
amongst them are mentioned the villages of Bakhtdwarpur and 
Bakhtdwarnagar. 

II. — Muhammad Baka. His name does not appear in the 

^ Kewal Khan, in the Tazkiratu~l Umard. 
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Preface to the Mir-aUi ^Alam^ but in the biography of him, 
written by Muhammad Shafi\ it is distinctly stated that he wrote 
the work at the request, and in the name, of his intimatg friend 
Bakhtawar Khdn, but left it incomplete. 

III. — Muhammad ShafI’. He was the son of the sister of 
Muhammad Bak4, and he tells us in the Preface to the Mir-dUi 
Jahdn-numdih^X Muhammad Baku had left several sheets of an 
historical work incomplete, ill-arranged, and requiring revision, 
and that he was thinking of putting them into shape and render- 
ing them fit for publication, when he was warned in a dream that 
it was a sacred duty he should fulfil towards his uncle’s memory, 
that he readily obeyed this injunction, and after supplying what 
was defective in the work, especially on the subject of the 
Prophets, completed his labours in 1095 A.H., the year of 
Bakhtawar Khdn’s death; but after it, because he speaks of him 
under a title used only after death, and called his work Mir-dt-\ 
Jahdn-mmd. This is the history of \\diich the detailed contents 
are given above. The loose sheets he alludes to are evidently the 
Mir-dUi ^ Xlam^ though he does not expressly say so, even when 
he mentions that work as one of those composed by Muhammad 
Baku; nevertheless, as the very words of the Mir-dt~i ^Alam 
and the Mir-dUi Jahdn-mmd are identical in the chapters which 
relate to the same subjects, there can be no doubt that “ the loose 
sheets ” and the Mir-dt-i ^Alam are also the same ; but why the 
credit of the Mir-dt-i ^Alam should be so depreciated it is not 
easy to say, except it was done for the purpose of enhancing the 
merit of the nephew’s labours. 

IV. — Muhammad Riza. He was younger brother of Mu- 
hammad Baka. His concern in the work is very incompre- 
hensible, unless on the understanding that, according to the usual 
Indian foible, he had a quarrel with his nephew; for he also’ 
edited the Jahdn-numd from “the loose leaves” left by Mu- 
hammad Baka, without, any allusion to the labours of his nephew. 
The precise date of his compilation is not mentioned, but that he 
succeeded Muhammad Shaft’ in the work, and must have been 
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award of what he had done, is evident ; for at the close of the 
work, where he gives an account of his ancestors and relations, 
he mentions the death of Fathu-lla in 1100 a.h., a date five 
years subsequent to that in which Muhammad Shafi’ had 
stated that Fathu-lla was still living. Muhammad Eiza 
does not say he had the sanction of a dream for his under- 
taking, but ttat he had long wished to arrange the dispersed 
sheets of his brother’s history, and had only waited for the 
time appointed by destiny to do so, whicli at last, notwith- 
standing the avocations of his official duties, made its ap- 
pearance, and the result is the Mir^dt-i Jalidn-mimd^ a name 
which he gave to the work, in consequence of flie implied wishes 
of his brother to that efiect ; but as the Imperfect work written in 
his brother's lifetime was called Mir-dUi ^ Alam^ it does not 
appear why the name was changed into Mir-dUi Jahdn-nmia^ a 
title chosen with some reason by his nephew, because it represents 
the chronogram of 1095 Aja. The author says his additions com- 
prise an account of the Prophets from Null to Muhammad, of 
the Philosophers, of the Imams, of the Khalifs, of the Saints of 
Persia, Arabia and Hindustan, and of the Poets. He says he wall 
mention more about his own additions iii the Conclusion ; but the 
two copies which I have consulted, one in the Moti Mahal 
Library at Lucknow, and the other in the possession of Khadim 
Husain Sadru-s Sudur of Cawnpore, are .deficient at the end. He 
designates the history which Muhammad Baka wrote at the 
request of Bakhtawar Khan, as Tdrikh-i ''Alamgiri^ and not 
Mir-dt-i ^Alam\ but it is evident that in this case also the 
dispersed leaves ” are those included in the A^lam. He 

divides his Mir-dUi Jahdn-mmd into a Preface, eleven Ardish^ 
and a Conclusion, and has subdivided the work in other respects 
a littte more minutely than his predecessor. For instance, he has 
devoted fourteen namdish to an account of the wazirs^ which by 
his predecessor is included in one, and he has adopted some other 
minute difierences, in order to give an air of originality to his 
work, and give him a title to independent authorship ; but the 
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two works called Mir-dUi Jahdn-mimd may be] considered in all 
material respects the same. Neither of the editors has added 
anything to the history of Aurangzeb’s reign by Muhammad 
Baka, though he carries it down only to 1078 a.h. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the real author of these various 
works is Muhammad Baka, though he is the person to whom 
they are least ascribed, in consequence not only of his attributing 
his own labours to others, but from the preminence which his 
editors have endeavoured to give to their own names. 

His real name was Shaikh Muhammad, and his poetical title 
was Baka. He was born in a.h. 1037. In his eariy youth he 
applied himself to the study of the Kuran, and a short space 
of time learnt the whole of it by heart. Having read a few bocks 
with his father, he went to Sirhind, where he studied several 
branches of knowledge under Shaikh ''Abdu-llah, surnamed Mian, 
and other learned men. He acquired acquaintance with Mu- 
hammadan traditions under the tuition of Shaikh Nuru-1 Hakk, 
son of Sliaikh ^Abdu-1 Hakk of Dehli, and having obtained his 
permission to teach this branch of learning, he returned to his 
native city of Saliaranpur, and devoted his time to imparting his 
knowledge to others. Afterwards, by desire of his father, he 
forswore worldly concerns, and directed his whole attention to 
worship and devotion. 

When his father died, he enrolled himself among the disciples 
of Shaikh Muhammad of Sirhind, and made in a short time very 
considerable progress in spiritual knowledge. On again returning 
to his native place, he led, like his ancestors, a retired life. Soon 
after, Iftikhdr Khan (Baklitawar Khan) — who from earlj youth 
had been an intimate friend of Muhammad Baka, and had 
attained the rank of three thousand horse and the oflBce of 
steward (}nir~sdmdn) to the Emperor Aurangzeb — invited him to 
Court,* and secured for him a respectable rank, which he accepted, 
but with much reluctance, and owing only to the importunities of 
his friends. This appears to have been in the fourth year of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. Although he held a high rank, and had 
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public duties to attend to, yet he always led a life of retirement ; 
notwithstanding which, we are told that the Emperor was very 
favourably disposed towards him. 

Besides writing the Mir-dUi J!lam, he made extracts from the 
works of Hakim Sanai, the Mantikii-t Tair of Farldu-d din 
Attar, and the celebrated masmivi of Maulana Ruml, “ the 
most eminent writers on Divine subjects, who unanimously agree 
in their religious tenets.” 

He also abridged the Diimn of Salb and the Sdki-ndma. and 
composed a Riydzu-l Aulhjdy or history of Saints, and a 
Tazkiratu-s Shu^ard^ or biography of Poets, with extracts. It is 
probable that^much of these two works is comprised in the 
Mir-dUi Jahdn-numd^ notwithstanding that Muhammad Eiza 
states the loose sheets left by Muhammad Baka to have been 
deficient in these particulars. The Riydzu4 AuUyd is an exceed- 
ingly useful but rare work, comprised in 380 pages of 15 lines, 
and its value is greatly enhanced by being arranged alphabetically. 
In the preface to this work the author distinctly states, that in 
the Mir-dUi ^ A lam he had devoted a namdish to an account of 
the Saints, but thought proper to write, at a subsequent period, 
this more copious work upon the same subject. 

He was also an original poet, and his poetical talents are highly 
praised in the Farhatu-n Ndziriuy at the close of Aurangzeb’s 
reign. 

Towards the clore of his life, he was appointed sarkdr of 
Sahdranpiir, where he erected some useful buildings. At the 
instance of his relations and friends he constructed some houses 
on the banks of the tank of Raiwala in the suburbs of Saharanpur. 
He also founded the quarter known as Bakapura, besides con- 
structing several mosques and public wells. He died in 1094 a.h. 
(1683 A.D.). 

Muhammad Baka was descended from a distinguished femily. 
His ancestor, who first came to Hindustan from Hirdt, was 
Khwdja Ziau-d din. He arrived during the reign of Flroz 
Shdh in 754 a.h. (1353-4 a.d.). He was received kindly by that 
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King, was promoted to be Siibaddr of Multan, and received the 
title of Malik Marddn Daulat. He was the adoptive father of 
Saiyid Khizr Khdn, who afterwards became King of Dehli. 
His own lineal descendants were all men of distinction, in 
their successive generations, until we come to the subject of this 
article. 

The Mir-dt-i or the Mir-dt-i Jahdn-numd^ is a 

monument of his industry and ability, and though there is 
little of novelty, except the account of the first ten years of 
Aurangzebs reign, yet the compilation must be considered 
useful and comprehensive. The accounts of the Poets and 
Saints are very copious, and among the best to which reference 
can be made. It is doubtful how far these portions are to be 
attributed to his p6in. They form, certainly, no portion of the 
Mir-dt-i ^Alam. 

Several works have been formed on the same model as the 
Mir-dUi Jahdn-numd^ and continuations of the work are oc- 
casionally met with, which add to the confusion attending the 
inquiry respecting the original authorship. There is, for 
instance, in the Library of Naw^b Siraju-1 Mulk, ex-minister 
of Haidarabad, a large volume styled the Tdnkh~i ^Alamgir- 
tidma^ continued down to the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
subdivided in the same way into Ardish and Namdish^ etc., all 
taken from the Mir-dt-i Jahdn-numd. The continuation is 
extracted from the Tdrzkh4 Chaghatdi, 

This work is not common in India, at least in a perfect form. 
That of Muhammad Shafi is the least rare, and the best copy I 
have seen is in the possession of Saiyid Muhammad Rizd, 
Sadrii-^s Sudur of ’Allgarli, though it is not uniformly written. 
It is enriched by some marginal notes written in a.h. 1216 by a 
person who calls himself Muhammad bin ’Abdu-llah. In Europe, 
besidesr the copy in the British Museum mentioned above, there is 
the copy in the Bibliotheque Nationale,/o;^^fe Gentily No. 48, and 
the copy of Sir W. Ouseley numbered 305 and 306 in his 
Catalogue. He observes that he never saw another copy. 
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[There is also a copy in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, ^ of which Mr. Morley has given a full account.] 

The cleanest copy I have seen of this work is in the Library 
of Muzaffar Husain Khan, a landed proprietor in the Lower Dodb. 
There is a very good copy of the work in the possession of Fakir 
Nuru-d din of Lahore, and a good copy of the first half of the work 
is in the Library of Nawab ’Ali Muhammad Khan of Jhajjar. 

EXTRACTS. 

AurangzeV s Chanty. 

When it was reported to His Majesty Aurangzeb, that in the 
reign of his father every year a sum of seventy-nine thousand 
rupees was distributed through the Sadru-s Sudiir amongst the poor 
during five months of the year, — viz. twelve thousand rupees in 
each of the months of Miiharram and Rabi’u-1 awwal, ten 
thousand in Rajab, fifteen thousand in Sha’ban, and thirty 
thousand in the sacred month of Ramazan, — and that during the 
remaining seven months no sum was distributed in charity, ^His 
Majesty ordered the Sadru-s Sudiir and other accountants of the 
household expenses, that with regard to those five months they 
should observe the same rule, and in each of the other months 
also they should give ten thousand rupees to be distributed among 
the poor ; so that the annual sum expended in charity, including 
the increase which was now made, amounted to one taij and 
forty-nine thousand rupees. 

The Habits and Manners of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

Be it known to the readers of this work that this humble slave 
of the Almighty is going to describe in a correct manner the 
excellent character, the worthy habits and the refined morals 
of this most virtuous monarch, Abu-1 Muzaffar Muhiu-d dm 
Muhammad Aurangzeb 'Alamgir, according as he has wifnessed 
them with his own eyes. The Emperor, a great worshipper of 
God by natural propensity, is remarkable for his rigid attachment 

^ Catalogue, p. 62. 
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to reliofion. He is b, follower of the doctrines of the Imdm Abil 
Hanifa (may God be pleased with him !), and establishes the 
five fundamental doctrines of the Having made his 

ablutions, he always occupies a great part of his time in adoration 
of the Deity, and says the usual prayers, first in the masjid and 
then at home, both in congregation and in private, with the most 
heartfelt devotion. He keeps the appointed fasts on Fridays and 
other sacred days, and he reads the Friday prayers in the Jdmi^ 
masjid with the common people of the Muhammadan faith. He 
keeps vigils during the whole of the sacred nights, and with the 
light of the favour of God illumines the lamps of religion and 
prosperity. From his great pieiy, he passes whole nights in the 
Mosque which is in his palace, and keeps company with men of 
devotion. In privacy he never sits on a throne. He gave away 
in alms before his accession a portion of his allowance of lawful 
food and clothing, and now devotes to the same purpose the 
income of a few villages in the district of Delili, and the proceeds 
of two or three salt-producing tracts, which are appropriated to his 
privy purse. The Princes also follow the same example. During 
the whole month of Ramazan he keeps fast, says the prayers ap- 
pointed for that month, and reads the holy Kuran in the assembly 
of religious and learned men, with whom he sits for that purpose 
during six, and sometimes nine hours of the night. During the 
last ten days of the month, he performs worship in the mosque, 
and although, on account of several obstacles, .he is unable to 
proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca, yet the care which he takes 
to promote facilities for pilgrims to t^at holy place may be con- 
sidered equivalent to the pilgrimage. 

From the dawn of his understanding he has always refrained 
from prohibited meats and practices, and from his great holiness 
has adopted nothing but that which is pure and lawful. Though 
he haa collected at the foot of his throne those who inspire ravish- 
ment in joyous assemblies of pleasure, in the shape of singers who 
possess lovely voices and clever instrumental performers, and in 
the commencement of his reign sometimes used to hear them 
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sing and play, and though he himself understands music well, 
yet now for several years past, on account of his great restraint 
and self-denial, and observance of the tenets of the great Iin&ni 
(Shdfi’i), (may God’s mercy be on him !), he entirely abstains 
from this amusement. If any of the singers and musicians 
becomes ashamed of his calling, he makes an allowance for him or 
grants him land for his maintenance. 

He never puts on the clothes prohibited by religion, nor does 
he ever use vessels of silver or gold. In his sacred Court no 
improper conversation, no word of backbiting or falsehood, is 
allowed. His courtiers, on whom ffis light is reflected, are 
cautioned that if they have to say anything which might injure 
the character of an absent man, they should express themselves 
in decorous language and at full detail. He appears two or three 
times every day in his court of audience with a pleasing counte- 
nance and mild look, to dispense justice to complainants wlio 
come in numbers without any hindrance, and as he listens to 
them with great attention, they make their representations with- 
out any fear or hesitation, and obtain redress from his impartiality. 
If any person talks too much, or acts in an improper manner, he 
is never displeased, and he never knits his brows. His courtiers 
have often desired to proljibit people from showing so much 
boldness, but he remarks that by hearing their very words, and 
seeing their gestures, he acquires a habit of forbearance and 
tolerance. All Jbad characters are expelled from the city of 
Dehli, and the same is ordered to be done in all places through- 
out the whole empire. The duties of preserving order and 
regularity among the people are very efficiently attended to, and 
throughout the empire, notwithstanding its great extent, nothing 
can be done without meeting with the due punishment enjoined by 
the Muhammadan law. Under the dictates of anger and passion 
he never issues orders of death. In consideration of their rank 
and merit, he shows much honour and respect to the Saiyids, 
saints and learned men, and through his cordial and liberal 
exertions, the sublime doctrines of Hanifa and of our pure religion 
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have obtained such prevalence throughout the wide territories of 
Hindustan as they never had in the reign of any former king. 

Hindu writers have been entirely excluded from holding 
public ofRces, and all the worshipping places of the infidels and the 
great temples of these infamous people have been thrown down and 
destroyed in a manner which excites astonisliment at the success- 
fill completion of so difficult a task. His Majesty personally 
teaches the sacred kalima to many infidels with success, and 
invests them with khiVats and other favours. Alms and dona- 
tions are given by this fountain of generosity in such abundance, 
that the emperors of past^ages did not give even a hundredth 
part of the amount. In the sacred month of Ramazan sixty 
thousand rupees/ and in the other months less than that amount, 
are distributed among the poor. Several eating houses have 
been established in the capital and other cities, at which food is 
served out to the helpless and poor, and in places where there 
were no caravanserais for the lodging of the travellers, they 
have been built by the Emperor. All the mosques in the 
empire are repaired at the public expense. Imdms^ criers to the 
daily prayers, and readers of the khittba^ have been appointed to 
each of them, so that a large sum of money has been and is 
still laid out in these disbursements. In all the cities and towns 
of this extensive country pensions and allowances and lands 
have been given to learned men and professors, and stipends 
have been fixed fcTr scholars according to their abilities and 
qualifications. 

As it is a great object with this Emperor that all Muham- 
madans should follow the principles of the religion as expounded 
by the most competent law ofiicers and the followers of the 
Hanifi persuasion, and as these principles, in consequence of the 
different opinions of the kdzis and muftis which have been 
delivered without any authority, could not be distinctly and 
clearly learnt, and as there was no book which embodied them 
.all, and as until many books had been collected and a man had 
* This is double the amount mentioned a little aboTe. 
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obtained sufficient leisure, means and knowledge' of theological 
subjects, he could not satisfy his inquiries on any disputed point, 
therefore His Majesty, the protector of the faith, determined 
that a body of eminently learned and able men of Hindust&n 
should take up the voluminous and most trustworthy works 
which were collected in the royal library, and having made a 
digest of them, compose a book which might form a standard 
canon of the law, and afford to all an easy and available means 
of ascertaining the proper and authoritative interpretation. The 
chief conductor of this difficult undertaking was the most learned 
man of the time, Shaikh Nizam, all the members of the 
society were very handsomely and liberally paid, so that up 
the present time a sum of about two hundred thousand rupees 
has been expended in this valuable compilation, which contains 
more than one hundred thousand lines. When the work, witli 
God’s pleasure, is completed, it will be for all the world tlie 
standard exposition of the law, and render every one independent 
of Muhammadan doctors.^ Another excellence attending this 
design is, that, with a view to afford facility to all, the possessor 
of perfections, Chulpi ’Abdu-llah, son of the great and the most 
celebrated Maulana ’Abdu-1 Hakim of Si'alkot, and his several 
pupils have been ordered to translate the work into Persian. 

Among the greatest liberalities of this king of the faithful is 
this, that he has ordered a remission of the transit duties upon 
all sorts of grain, c^oth, and other goods, as \vell as on tobacco, 
the duties on which alone amounted to an immense sum, and to 
prevent the smuggling of which the Government officers com- 
mitted many outrages, especially in regard to the exposure of 
females. He exempted the Muhammadans from taxes, and all 
people from certain public demands, the income of which 
exceeded thirty lacs of rupees every year. He relinquished the 
Government claims against the ancestors of the officer^ of the 
State, which used to be paid by deductions from their salaries. 
This money every year formed a very large income paid into tho. 

^ The Fatdwa^i 'A'lamgirL 
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public treasury." He also abolished the practice of confiscating 
the estates of deceased persons against whom there was no Gov- 
ernment claim, which was very strictly observed by the account- 
ants of his predecessors, and which was felt as a very grievous 
oppression by their sorrowful heirs. The Royal orders were also 
issued to collect the revenues of each province according to the 
Muhammadan law. 

Some account of the battles which the Emperor fought 
before his accession, as well as after that period, has been given 
above, and we shall now write a few instances of his fortitude. 
At the time when the Royal army arrived at Balkh, ’Abdu-1 
’Aziz Khan, with a large force which equalled the swarms of 
locusts and ants, came and arranged his men in order of 
battle, and surrounded the Royal camp. While the conflict was 
being carried on with great fury, the time of reading the evening 
prayers came on, when His Majesty, though dissuaded by some 
worldly officers, alighted from his horse and said the prayers, 
etc., in a congregation, with the utmost indifference and presence 
of mind. 'Abdu-l ’Aziz, on hearing of this, was much astonished 
at the intrepidity of the Emperor, who was assisted by God, and 
put an end to the battle, saying that to fight with such a man is 
to destroy oneself. 

The Emperor is perfectly acquainted with the commentaries, 
traditions and law. He always studies the compilations of the 
great Imam Muhammad Ghizali (may Gj^od s mercy be on him !), 
the extracts from the writings of Shaikh Sharaf Yahya Muniri 
(may his tomb be sanctified !), and the works of Muhi Shirazi, and 
other similar books. One of the greatest excellences of this 
virtuous monarch is, that he has learnt the Kuran by heart. 
Though in his early youth he had committed to memory some 
chapters of that sacred book, yet he learnt the whole by heart 
after ascending the throne. He took great pains and showed much 
perseverance in impressing it upon his mind. He writes a very 
elegant Nasl'h hand, and has acquired perfection in this art. He 
has written two copies of the holy book with his own hand, and 
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having finished and adorned them with ornaments and marginal 
lines, at the expense of seven thousand rupees, he sent them to 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. He also wrote an excellent 
NastaHik and Shikastah hand. He is a ver}^ elegant writer in 
prose, and has acquired proficiency in versification, but agreeably 
to the words of God, “ Poets deal in falsehoods,” he abstains 
from practising it. He does not like to hear verses except those 
which contain a moral. To please Almighty God he never 
turned his eye towards a flatterer, nor gave his ear to a poet.” 

The Emperor has given a very liberal education to his fortu- 
nate and noble children, who, by virtue of his attention and 
care, have reached to the summit of perfection, and made great 
advances in rectitude, devotion, and piety, and in learning the 
manners and*customs of princes and great men. Through his 
instruction they have learnt the Book of God by heart, obtained 
proficiency in the sciences and polite literature, writing the 
various hands, and in learning the Turk! and the Persian 
languages. 

In like manner, the ladies of the household also, according 
to his orders, have learnt the fundamental and necessary tenets of 
religion, and all devote their time to the adoration and worship 
of the Deity, to reading the sacred Kuran, and performing 
virtuous and pious acts. The excellence of character and the 
purity of morals of this holy monarch are beyond all expression. 
As long as nature nourishes the tree of existence, and keeps the 
garden of the world fresh, may the plant of the prosperity of 
this preserver of the garden of dignity and lionour continue 
fruitful ! 

The Distances of certain 'places in Hindustan — The Provinces 
and tlmr Revenues. 

The length of the daily-increasing empire, from the port ,of 
Lahori, province of Thatta, to the thana of Bindasal in Bengal, 
is royal kos^ 1740 common kos known in most parts 
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of Hindiistdn. Each royal kos measures 5000 yards, and each 
yard is the breadth of 42 fingers. Two royal kos are equal to 
three and a half common kos. From the capital of Dehli to 
Lahori the distance is 437 royal kos^ and 764 common kos ; 
from the same city to tlidnd Bindasal 557 royal kos^ and 975 
common kos. In the same manner, from Lahori to Thatta 25 
royal kos ; from Thatta to Bhakkar 31 kos ; from Bhakkar to 
Multan a little more than 99 kos ; from Multan to Lahore 75 
kos ; from Lahore to Shah-Jahanabad 170 kos ; from Shah- 
Jahanabdd to i^gra 44 kos ; from Xgva to Allahabad 107 kos ; 
from Allahabad to Patna 96 kos and a fraction ; from Patna to 
Mungir 37 kos ; from Mungir to Akbarnagar or Paj Mahal 
48 kos ; from Akbarnagar to Jahangirnagar, or Dacca, 108 
ko^ ; from Dacca to Silhet 87 kos ; from Silhet to Bindasal 30 
kos ; and calculating every stage at twelve kos^ the usual travel- 
ling distance in Hindustan, the whole length is 145 stages, or a 
journey of four months and twenty-seven days. The breadth of 
the whole empire is from the frontier of Tibet and the delightful 
province of Kashmir to the fort of Sholapur, which in the 
prosperous reign of this monarch has been taken from ’Adil 
Khan, a distance of 672 royal kos^ or 1176 common kos\ from 
Shali-Jahanabad, the seat of Empire, to the boundary of Tibet, 
is 330 royal kos^ or 577 common kos ; from the seat of the 
Empire to Sholapur, 342 royal kos^ or 598 common kos ; as was 
found by measurement which may be thus detailed. From the 
boundary of Tibet to Little Tibet, 60 royal kos\ from Little 
Tibet to Kashmir, 64 kos ; from Kashmir to Lahore 101 kos ; 
from Lahore to Shah-Jahanabad 105 kos ; from Shah-Jahanabad 
to A'gra 44 kos \ and from Agra to Burhanpur 178 kos. At the 
rate of twelve kos a stage, the whole breadth is 98 stao-es, 
occupying a period of three months and ^en days. 

Under the management and care of this virtuous monarch, the 
country of Hindustan teems with population and culture. It is 
divided into nineteen provinces, and 4440 parganaSy the revenue 
of which amounts altogether to nine arhsy twenty-four krors 
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seventeen lac8, 16,082 ddms^ or 9,24,17,16,082 ddmSy out of 
which the khdlisay or the sum paid to the royal treasury, is 
1,72,79,81,251 ddim^ and the assignments of the jagirddrSy or the 
remainder, was 7,51,77,34,731 dams. 

Details of all the Provinces. 

Shdhjahdndhdd — 285 mahdls; revenue 1,16,83,98,269 dd}iis. 
A'gra — 230 mahdls; revenue 1,05,17,09,283 dams. Lahore 
— 330 mahdls ; revenue 90,70,16,125 ddms. Ajmzr — 235 
mahdls ; revenue 63,68,94,882 ddms. Ahmaddhdd — 200 mahdU ; 
revenue 44,00,83,096 ddms. Alldhdhdd — 268 mahdls ; revenue 
43,66,88,072 ddms. OudA— 149 mahdls ; revenue 32,00,72,193 
ddms. Bihar — 252 mahdls ; revenue 72,17,97,019 ddms. Bengal 
— 1219 mahdls ; revenue 52,37,39,110 ddms. Orissa — 244 
mahdls ; revenue 19,71,00,000 ddms. Kashmir — 51 mahdls \ 
revenue 21,30,74,826 ddms. The four provinces of the Dakhin, 
viz. Aurangdhddy Zafardhddy Birdr^ and Khdndesh — 552 mahdls ; 
revenue 2,96,70,00,000 ddms. Mdlwa — 257 mahdk ; revenue 
42,54,76,670 ddms. Multan — 98 rnahdh; revenue 24,53,18,575 
ddms. Kabul — 40 mahdls ; revenue 15,76,25,380 ddms. Thatta 
— revenue 57,49,86,900 ^ ddms. 


From the concluding Chapter of Wonders and Marvels. 

Those who have visited the territory of J akkar ^ and Ladakh 
have heard the following story. In these hills there is found 
a worm which is exceedingly small. It adheres to the toes of 
the foot, and bites them. No force of hand or instrument is 
able to detach it, but it increases every moment in bulk and 
length, so that, having swallowed up the toe, it becomes equal to 
a large rat, and then swallows the whole foot. After this it 
increases to the size of a dog, and then swallows up both the 

' [This is probably a mistake for 5 , 74 , 98 , 690 .] 

^ The Lanskar of our maps. 
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legs and up to the waist or half the body of the raan. Although 
the people beat it much and try to cut it, yet no instrument or 
weapon has any effect upon it. In a short time it becomes like 
a lion, and having eaten the man entirely, goes away towards 
the jungle or the hills, and then disappears. 
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’AZrZU-LLAH. 

This “ Ornament of Histories/’ by ‘‘Azizu-llah, is a mere com- 
pilation of no value. The author informs us in his preface that 
he intended composing a second volume, in order to reconcile 
the discrepancies which were observable in different histories. 
Whether he ever did so does not appear, but there is so little 
critical judgment exercised in the single volume we have under 
consideration, that the second is not worth the search. 

In the preface v/e learn that the work was commenced in 
1086 A.H. (1675-6 A.D.), but passages occur at the close which 
show that the work is brought down to 1126 a.h. It is evident, 
however, that the original work concluded ^\itli the account of 
Aurangzebs children, and that tiie few last pages, including 
mention of Ba,hadur Shah and Jahandar Shah, have been added 
by some transcriber. In the last volume the date of 1087 a.h. 
is given, which leads us to conclude that the history occupied 
one year in its composition . 

There is nothing worthy of translation. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1-11. 

The“ Creation. — Adam. — Prophets.— Muhammad. — Im^jns, 

pp. 12-111. j? 

Persian Dynasties.— Greeks.— Saljiiks. — Osmairlis. — Popes, 
pp. 212-294. 

’Unimayides and ’Abbasides, pp. 294-410. 
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Tahiris. — Tulunias. — Ikhshi^ites. — Ghaznivides. — Buwaih- 
ides. — Isma’ilians. — Sharifs. — Saiyids, pp. 410-464. 

Ghorians, — ^Afghans. — Mughals, pp. 674-816. • 

Kings of Dehli, from the earliest Hindi period to the time of 
Farrukh Siyar, pp. 816-996. 

Size. — 8vo. 996 pages, of 17 lines each. 

This work is rare. I know of only one copy. Malcolm, in his 
“ History of Persia,” quotes a Zimtu-t Tawdrikh respecting the 
Ghazni ifides, which he describes as a metrical history. 
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nxt bha'ra mal. 

The author of this brief history was Bindraban, son of Rai 
Bhara Mal, and was himself also honoured with the title of 
BdL We learn from the Conclusion of the Khuldsatu-llnsl/d that 
Rai Bhara Mal was the dhvdn of Dara Shukoh ; and it is prob- 
able, therefore, that our author was early initiated into a 
knowledge of public affairs. He says that the reason of his 
entering on this undertaking was that, “after meditating upon the 
conquests made by the Timiirian family in this country, upon their 
being still more enlarged by '’A'lamgir ( Aurangzeb) up to the year 
1101 A.H., and upon the fact of their continuing uninterruptedly 
in the possession of the same family, he thought of writing a 
book which should briefly describe how, and in what duration of 
time, those conquests were achieved, should give the history of 
former kings, their origin, and the causes which occasioned their 
rise or fall, the period of their reign, their abilities and enter- 
prises, and which should more particularly treat of the great 
conquests made by ’Alamgir.’’ 

“ It is true,” he continues, “ that former historians have 
already written several works regarding the history of ancient 
kings, and especially Abu-1 Kasim, surnamed Firishta,* whose 
compositions are very good as far as regards the language, but the 
defect of that work is that, notwithstanding its being an abstract, 
it is in many parts too prolix.” Adverting also to the fact that 
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his history does not extend beyond the thousandth year of the 
Hijra, and hence the important transactions of one hundred years 
are altogether omitted, he thought it expedient to extract its 
essence, and compile, with his own additions, a new work, to be 
called the LiMu-t Tawdrikh, or Marrow of Histories.” 

He gives as another reason for the superiority of his work over 
others, that it treats of the extensive and resplendent conquests of 
the Emperor ^j^Llarngir, whose kingdom extended towards the 
East, West, and the South to the seas, and towards the North 
to the boundaries of Tran and Turen, a vast dominion, to the 
tenth of which no other kingdom is equal. Perhaps Hum only 
might enter into competition with it, but even in that case 
“ seeing is better than hearing.” 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1-3. 

Section I. — The Kings of Dchli, from Mu’izzu-d din Mu- 
hammad Sam to Aurangzeb, pp. 4-256. 

Section II.— llie Kings of the Dakhin, viz. the Bahmani, 
’i^dil-Shdlu, Nizdm-Slialu, Kutb-Slmhi, the Irndd-Shihi and 
Baridia, or the Kings of Kulbarga, Bijapiir, Ahmadnagar, Gol- 
konda, Birar, and Bidr, pp. 256-329. 

Section III. — The Kings of Gujarat, pp. 330-352. 

Section IV.— The Kings of Malwa, pp. 352-374. 

Section Y. — The Kings of Khandesli and Biirhanpur, 

pp. 375-386. 

Section VI. — The Kings of Bengal, pp. 386-398. 

Section VII.— The Kings of Jaunpiir, 399-403. 

Section VIII.— The Kings of Sind, pp. 403-408. 

Section IX. — The Kings of Multan, pp. 408-410. 

Section X. — The Kings of Kashmir, pp. 410-412. 

SiZB.« — 8 VO. pp. 412, of 15 lines each. 

Major Scott has made great use of this work in his “ History 
the Dakhin/’ but so brief a work is of little use. The author 
quotes no authorities in his preface except Firishta, but he 
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mentions also in the body of the work the Akbar-nama and 
J ^hangir-ndma as being so common as to render it unnecessary 
for him to enlarge on the periods of which they treat. 

The exact year in which the work was composed is somewhat 
doubtful. It is not quite clear from the preface whether the 
date should be rendered 1100 or 1101 a,h. A chronogram given 
by an early transcriber makes it 1106 ; and if the title of the 
work be intended to form a chrono<jram, which is nowhere stated 
by the author, the date would be 1108 a.h. (1696 a.d.). 

The Luhhu-t Tawdrikh-i Hind is very common in India. One 
of the best copies I have seen is in the possession of Nawab 
Hasan ’AU Khan of Jhajjar, written in 1148 a.h. In EurofJe 
also it is not uncommon. There is a copy of it in the British 
Museum (No. 5618). There is also an illegible copy at Paris 
(Gentil, No. 44), under the incorrect title of Muntakhabu-t Tdrikh. 

[The translations of the following Extracts were revised by 
Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Shah Jahdn abolishes the Ceremony of Prostration, 

It had long been customary with the subjects of this state to 
prostrate themselves before the King in grateful return for any 
royal favours conferred on them, and on the receipt of royal 
mandates. This just King (Shah Jalian), on his accession to the 
throne, commanded that the practice should be abolished, and, at 
the representation of Mahabat Khan (Khan-khanan), he estab- 
lished instead the practice of kissing the ground. This also 
being afterwards found equally objectionable, the King, actuated 
by his devotion and piety, ordered that it likewise should be 
discontinued ; and that the usual mode of salutation by bowing 
and touching the head should be restored, with this difference, 
that, instead of doing so only once, as before, the act should be 
performed three several times. Circular orders, enforcing the 
observance of this practice, were issued to all the Governors 
within the royal dominions. 
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Prosperity of the Country during Shah Jahdn's Reign, 

The means employed by the King in these happy times to 
protect and nourish his people ; to punish all kinds of oppressive 
evil-doers ; his knowledge on all subjects tending to the welfare 
of his people ; his impressing the same necessity upon the 
revenue functionaries, and the appointment of honest and intelli- 
gent officers in every district; his administration of the country, 
and calling for and examining annual statements of revenue, in 
order to ascertain what were the resources of the empire ; his 
showing his royal aflFection to the people, and expressing his 
displeasure when necessary ; his issuing stringent orders to the 
officers appointed to the charge of the crown and assigned lands, 
to promote the increase and vrelfare of the tenants ; his admon- 
ishing the disobedieni, and constantly directing his generous 
attention towards the improvement of agriculture and the collec- 
tion of the revenues of the state ; — all these contributed in a 
great measure to advance the prosperity of his empire. The 
pargana^ the income of which was three lacs of rupees in the 
reign of Akbar (whose seat is in the highest heaven !), yielded, in 
this happy reign, a revenue of ten lacs ! The collections made in 
some districts, however, fell short of this proportionate increase. 
The chakladdrs who, by carefully cultivating their lands, aided 
in increasing the revenue, received marked consideration, and 
vice versa. 

Notwithstanding the comparative increase in the expenses of 
the State during this reign, gratuities for the erection of public 
edifices and other works in progress, and for the paid military 
service and establishments, such as those maintained in Balkh, 
Badakhshan, and Kandah5,r, amounted, at one disbursement only, 
to fourteen hrors of rupees, and the advances made on account of 
edifice^ only were two krors and fifty lacs of rupees. From this 
single instance of expenditure, an idea may be formed as to what 
the charges must have been under others. Besides, in times of 
war, large sums were expended, in addition to fixed salaries and 
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ordinary outlay. In short, the expenditure of former reigns, in 
comparison with that of the one in question, was not even in the 
proportion of one to four ; and yet this King, in a short space of 
time, amassed a treasure which it would have taken several 
years for his predecessors to accumulate ! 


Shah JakdrCs Justice. 

Notwithstanding the great area of this country, plaints were 
so few that only one day in the week, viz. Wednesday, was fixed 
upon for the administration of justice ; and it was rarely even 
then that twenty plaintiffs could be found to prefer suits, the 
number generally being much less. The writer of this historical 
sketch on more than one occasion, when honoured with an 
audience of the King, heard His Majesty chide the ddroglin 
of the Court that although so many confidential persons had 
been appointed to invite plaintiffs, and a day of the week 
w’as set apart exclusively with the view of dispensing justice, 
yet even the small number of twenty plaintiffs could but very 
seldom be brought into Court. The ddroglie replied that if 
he failed to produce only one plaint ifl*, be would be worthy of 
punishment. 

In short, it was owdng to the great solicitude evinced by the 
King towards the promotion of the national weal and the general 
tranquillity, that the people were restrained from committing 
offences against one another and breaking the public peace. But 
if offenders were discovered, the local authorities used generally 
to try them on the spot where the offence had been committed 
according to law, and in concurrence .with the law officers : and if 
any individual, dissatisfied with the decision passed on his case, 
appealed to the Governor or dindn^ or to the lidzi of the mha^ 
the matter was reviewed, and judgment awarded with great care 
and discrimination, lest it should be mentioned in the presence of 
the King that justice liad nut been done. If parties were not 
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satisfied even with these decisions, they appealed to the chief 
diwdn^ or to the chief hazi on matters of law. These oflScers 
instituted further inquiries. With all this care, what cases, 
except those relating to blood and religion, could become subjects 
of reference to His Majesty 
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XLAMGrR-Ni^MA 

OF 

MUHAMMAD KA'ZIM. 

This w’ork was written 1688 a.d. b}’' Mirza Muhammad Kazim, 
son of Muhammad Amin Munshi, the author of the rddshdh- 
ndma, previously noticed as No. LXI. It contains a history of the 
first ten .years of the reign of ’Alamgir Aurangzeb. It was dedi- 
cated to Aurangzeb in the thirty-second year of his reign ; but on 
its being presented, the Emperor forbad its continuation, and, like 
another Alexander, ecUcfo vetnit ne qids sc inncjerot^ but not for 
the same reason. The Mughal Emperor professed as the cause 
of his prohibition that the cultivation of inward piety was 
preferable to the ostentatious display of his achievements. 
Elphinstone observes of this strange prohibition that the 
Emperor not only discontinued the regular annals of the 
empire, which had before been kept by a regular historio- 
grapher, but so effectually put a stop to all records of his trans- 
actions, that from the eleventh year of his reign the course of 
events can only be traced through the means of letters on 
business and of notes taken clandestinely by private individuals.^ 
This prohibition is the more extraordinary from its incon- 
sistency with orders previously issued for the preparation of 
the 'Alamgir-ndma. The Preface of that work shows not only 
the eifcourageraent which the author received in the prosecu- 
tion of his work, but also the little reliance that can be reposed 
in the narrative when any subject is mentioned likely to affect 

' [See more upon this point in the article on the Muntakhahu-l Liihdh of Khafi 
Khhn, p'^st, No. LXXIX.] 
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the personal character of the monarch. It is much the same 
with nearly all the histories written by contemporaj’ies, which 
are filled with the most nauseous panegyrics, and ’ 

With titles blown from adulation. 

The historian was to submit his pages to the interested 
scrutiny of the Emperor himself, and to be guided in doubtful 
questions by information graciously given by the monarch re- 
specting what account was to be rejected or admitted. As the 
royal listener was not likely to criminate himself, we must bear 
perpetually in mind that such histories are mere one-sided 
accounts, and not to be received with implicit reliance. 

After an encomium of the powers of eloquence, the author 
says that it was solely owing to the reputed charms of his style 
that he was introduced to the great monarch ’Xlamgir, and, 
after a long obscurity, was suddenly raised from insignificance 
to the high situation of His Majesty’s mumhi in the year of 
the coronation. His style being approved by the King, he was 
ordered to collect information about all the extraordinary events 
in which the King had been concerned, and accounts of the 
bright conquests which he had effected, into a book ; and ac- 
cordingly an order was given to the officers in charge of the 
Iloyal Records to make over to the author all such papers as 
were received from the news-writers and other high functionaries 
of the different countries concerning the great events, the monthly 
and yearly registers of all kinds of accidents and marvels, and 
the descriptions of the different suhas and countries. 

The author was further instructed, that if there were any such 
particulars as were omitted in any of the above papers, or not 
witnessed by himself, he should make inquiries regarding them 
from such trustworthy officers as followed the royal camp, who 
would rfilate the exact circumstances ; and if there were anything 
which particularly required the explanation of His Majesty, the 
author was graciously permitted the liberty of making inquiry 
from the King himself. 
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He was also ordered to attend on His Majesty on proper 
occasions, to read over whatever he had collected, and had 
written from the above authorities, and to have His Majesty’s 
corrections incorporated. It is to be regretted that Aurangzeb 
did not here again imitate the example of Alexander, of whom 
Lucian gives an anecdote which shows that conqueror to have 
been less compliant with his flattering historians. Aristobulus, 
after he had written an account of the single combat between 
Alexander and Porus, showed that monarch a particular part of 
it, wherein, the better to get into his good graces, he had inserted 
a 2 reat deal more than was true : when Alexander seized the 

o 

book and threw it (for they happened at that time to be sailing 
on the Hydaspes) directly into the river : ‘ Thus,’ said he, ‘ ought 
you to have been served yourself, for pretending to describe my 
battles, and killing half a dozen elephants for me with a spear.’ ” 

The value of the Eoyal Records may be known from the narra- 
tive of an English traveller who visited the Court in a.d. 1609. 
Captain Hawkins says, “During the time that he drinks liis six 
cups of strong liquor, he says and does many idle things ; yet 
whatever he says or does, whether drunk or sober, there are 
writers who attend him in rotation, who set many things down 
in writing ; so that not a single incident of his life but is re- 
corded, even his going to the necessary and when he lies with 
his wives. The purpose of all this is tliat when he dies all his 
actions and speeches worthy of being recorded may be inserted 
in the chronicles of his reign.” 

“As the history regarding His Majesty’s birth and minority 
up to the time of his ascending the throne has already,” says 
our author, “been fully detailed in the book called Bddshdh- 
ndmcL it was at first resolved that this book should bemn with 

o 

the accounts of His Majesty’s return from the Dakhin towards 
his capital (which took place in 1068 a.h., 1657 a.d.), and it will 
contain an account of the undertakings and conquests achieved 
by His Majesty during the period of eighteen years. But the 
author subsequently thought of writing, in an Introduction, a 
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brief account of the King'‘s minority, because it was replete 
with wonderful events, and because many conquests were effected 
during that period. It accordingly commences with Dara 
Shukoh’s assumption of authority upon the illness of his father 
Shah Jahdn, and the means employed by Aurapgzeb tT5 cut 
off his brothers and obtain the Imperial Crown. 

[The style in which this work is written is quite in accord 
with the courtly panegyrical character of the book. It is 
strained, verbose, and tedious ; fulsome in its flattery, abusive 
in its censure. Laudatory epithets are heaped one upon another 
in praise of Aurangzeb ; while his unfortunate brothers are not 
only sneered at and abused, but their very names are perverted. 
I)ara Shukoh is repeatedly called Be-Shnkoh^ “the undignified;’' 
and Shujd’ is called Nd-8hi(jd\ “ the unvaliant.” The work seems 
to have obtained no great reputation in India. “ Subsequent 
autliors,"'* says Colonel Lees “ do not express any very decided 
opinion upon the qualifications of Muhammad Kazim as an his- 
torian. The author of the Mir-dhi-l however, speaks of 

him as an author of great erudition ; the author of the Ma-dsiru-l 
^Alah}(jiri has made an abridgment of his work the first portion 
of his history; and Khafi Khan, the author of the Muntakhabii-l 
Luhd!), has made the Alamgir-)idma a chief authority,” though 
he occasionally controverts its statements. It is well that the 
book has been so well worked up by later writers, for a close 
translation of it into English would be quite unreadable. A 
few passages have been translated by the Editor, but in them it 
has been necessary to prune away a good deal of the author's 
exuberance of language and metaphor.] 

The history of the conquest of Assam has been translated 
from this work by Mr. Vansittart, in the “Asiatic Miscellany,” 
vol. i., and in “ Asiatic Researches,” vol. ii. [The whole of the 
original work has been printed in the “Bibliotheca Indica,” and 
occupies more than 1100 pages.] 


VOL. VII. 


12 
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EXTRACTS. 

Illness of Shah Johan. 

[On the 8th Zi-1 hijja, 1067 a.h. (8th September 1657), the 
Emperor Shah Jahan was seized with illness at Dehli. His 
illness lasted for a long time, and every day he grew weaker, 
so that he was unable to attend to the business of the State. 
Irregularities of all sorts occurred in the administration, and 
great disturbances arose in the. wide territories of Hindustan. 
The unworthy and frivolous Dara Shukoh considered himself 
heir-apparent, and notwithstanding his want of ability for the 
kingly office, he endeavoured with the scissors of greediness 
to cut the robes of the Imperial dignity into a shape suited 
for his unworthy person.^ With this over-weening ambition 
constantly in his mind, and in pursuit of his vain design, 
he never left the seat of government. When the Emperor 
fell ill and was unable to attend to business, Dkrk Shukoh 
took the opportunity of seizing the reins of power, and 
interfered with everything. He closed the roads against the 
spread of news, and seized letters addressed to individuals. He 
forbade the officers of government to write or send any intelli- 
gence to the provinces, and upon the mere suspicion of their 
having done so, he seized and imprisoned them. The royal 
princes, the great nobles, and all the men who were scattered 
through the provinces and territories of this great empire, many 
even of the officials and servants who were employed at the 
capital, had no expectation that the Emperor would live much 
longer. So great disorders arose in the affairs of the State. 
Disaffected and rebellious men raised their heads in mutiny 
and strife on every side. Turbulent raiyaU refused to pay their 
revenue. The seed of rebellion was sown in all directions, and 
by degrees the evil reached to such a height that in Gnjarat 
Murad Bakhsh took his seat upon the throne, had the khutba 
read and coins struck in his name, and assumed the title of 

1 [Passages like this frequently occur, but after this they have been turned into 
plain language in the translation.] 
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King. Shuja’ took the same course in Bengal, led an army 
against Patna, and from thence advanced to Benares.] 

Heresy of Ddrd Shukoh. 

[Dara Shukoh in his later days did not restrain himself to the 
free-thinking and heretical notions which he had adopted under 
the name of tasaicicuf (Sufiism), but showed an inclination for 
the religion and institutions of the Hindus. He was constantly 
in the society of Brahmans^ Jogis and Sannydsis^ and he used to 
refjard these worthless teachers of delusions as learned and true 
masters of wisdom. He considered their books which they call 
Bed as being the Word of God, and revealed from heaven, and he 
called them ancient and excellent books. He was under such 
delusion about this Bed, that ho collected Brahmans and 
Sannydsts from all parts of the country, and paying them 
great respect and atte'ntion, he employed them in translating 
the Bed, He spent all his time in this unholy work, and 
devoted all his attention to the contents of these wretched 
books. Instead of the sacred name of God, he adopted the 
Hindu name Prahhu (lord), which the Hindus consider holy, 
and he had this name engraved in Hindi letters upon rings 
of diamond, ruby, emerald, etc. * * Through these perverted 
opinions he had given up the prayers, fasting and other obliga- 
tions imposed by the law. * * It became manifest that if Dara 
Shukoh obtained the throne and established his power, the 
foundations of the faith would be in danger and the precepts of 
Islam would be changed for the rant of infidelity and Judaism.] 

Mir Jumla Mitazzam Khan, 

[After the conquest of Zafarabad and Kalyan, and the return 
of Aurangzeb from Bijapur, where he had failed in obtaining full 
success, through the opposition and malevolence of Dara Shukoh, 
he left ’'Umdatu-s Saltanatu-l Kdhira Mu’azzam Khan, with a 
part of the Tmperial army, in the vicinity of Bijapur, to realize 
a sum of a hundred lacs of rupees as tribute from 'Adil Khan, by 
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the promise of which the reti'eat of Auraiigzeb had been obtained. 
The intrigues of Dara Shukoh, who did his best to defeat this 
arrangement, and the mischievous disturbing letters which he 
sent to ’Adil Khan and his nobles, brou^^ht this desirable settle- 
ment to nought. His Majesty Shah Jahan, who at that time 
took no very active part in the affairs of government, was 
influenced by the urgent representations of that weak-minded 
(Dara Shukoh), and summoned Mu’azzam Khan to court. In 
obedience to this order, the Khan marched with the force under 
his command to Aurangabdd, intending to proceed from thence to 
the capital. This movement at such a time seemed injurious to 
the State, and encouraging to the turbulence of the Dakhinis. 
Mu’azzam Khan had no sinister object in proceeding to the 
capital ; but Aurangzeb, as a matter of prudence and of State 
policy, made him prisoner and detained him in the Dakhiii. 
When Dara Shukoh obtained information of this arrest, liis 
malignity and jealousy led him to persuade the Emperor that it 
was all a trick and conspiracy between the Khan and Aurangzeb. 
By this he so worked upon the feelings and fears of the Emperor 
that he roused his suspicions against Muhammad Amin Khan, 
son of Mu^azzam Khan, who then held the ofiice of Mir Balhshi 
at Court, and obtained permission to secure his person. Ac- 
cordingly Dara Shukoh summoned Muhammad Amin to his 
house and made him prisoner. After lie had been in confinement 
three or four days, intelligence of the true state of the case and 
of the innocence of Muhammad Amin reached the Emperor, and 
lie, being satisfied of the facts, released Muhammad Amin from 
durance.] 


Illness of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 

[On the night of the 12th Rajab (in the eighth year of his 
reign), the Emperor was suddenly attacked with strangury, and 
suffered great pain until the following morning. * * The skill 
and attention of his physicians had their effect, * * and in a few 
days he recovered.] 
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OF 

MUHAMMAD SAKt MUSTAHDD KHA'N. 

This is a history of the reign of ‘‘Alamgir (Aurangzeb). The 
first ten years is an abridgment of the work last noticed, the 
\ilmngir~n(ima j the continuation till the death of Aurangzeb in 
A.i). 1707 is an original composition. Tt was written by Muhammad 
Saki Musta'idd Khan, mumhi to ^Inayatu-Ila Khan, mizir of 
Bahadur Shah. He liad been a constant follower of the Court 
for forty years, and an eye-witness of many of the transactions 
he records. He undertook the work by desire of his patron, and 
finished it in a.t). 1710, only three years after the death of 
Aurangzeb. [Khafi Khan, in his Muntahhabu-l Luhdh^ informs 
us tliat “ after the expiration of ten years (of Aurangzeb’s reign) 
authors were forbidden from writing the events of that just and 
righteous Einperor^s reign ; nevertheless some competent persons 
(did so), and particularly Musta'idd Khan, who secretly wrote 
an abridged account of the campaign in the Dakhin, simply 
detailing the conquests of the countries and forts, without alluding 
at all to the misfortunes of the campaign. 

The Ma-dsir-i ^Alamgiri contains two Books and a short 
Appendix. 

Book I. — An abridgment of Mirza Muhammad Kazim's 
history of the first ten years of the Emperor’s reign and the 
events preceding his accession. 

Book II. — The events of the last forty years of the Emperor’s 
reisrn, with an account of his death. 

o • 

* [Col. Lees, Journ. R.A.S., n.s. vol. iii. p. 473.] 
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Appendix. — Several anecdotes of the Emperor, which could 
not be included in the history; and a minute account of the 
Eoyal family. 

The history is written in the form of annals, each year being 
distinctly marked off. 

Stewart, in liis “ Descriptive Catalogue,’’" observes of the writer 
of this work, that ‘‘ although his style be too concise, I have never 
met in any other author with the relation of an event of this 
reign which is not recorded in this history.’" 

It is differently spoken of by the author of the ‘‘ Critical 
Essay,’' who shows a discrimination rarely to be met with in 
Indian critics. The omissions he complains of will not appear of 
much importance to a European reader. 

“Muhammad Saki Mus\a"idd Khan, who composed the 
chronicle named Ma-dsir4 ^Alamgiri^ has not by any means 
rendered his work complete ; for he has omitted to record several 
matters of considerable importance. Thus, he has not mentioned 
the dignities and offices of honour accorded to Royal princes, and 
their successive appointments to different situations, such as 
might best qualify them for managing the affairs of government. 
Some he has noticed, but he has omitted others. Neither has he 
informed us in what year the illustrious Shall "A'lain Bahadur 
Shah (now gone to the abode of felicity) and Muhammad 'Azam 
Shah were invested with the high rank of Chihul^hazan (40,000) ; 
and of many other circumstances relating to these two princes, 
some are mentioned, and many have been altogether unnoticed. 
In the same manner also he has treated of other Royal princes. 

“ Respecting likewise the chief nobles and their removals from 
different offices or appointments and dignities, some are men- 
tioned, but several are omitted ; thus he has neglected to notice 
the dates and various circumstances of the appointment of Haft- 
hazari (7000) of Ghazi’u-d din Khan Bahddur Firoz J^ng, and 
the ShaBh-hazan (6000) of Zulfikar Khan Bahadur Nusrat 
Jang, two distinguished generals. 

‘‘ ' hi tlu other hand, lie relates with minute precision some very 
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trifling occurrences little worthy of being recorded iu history, 
and by no means interesting, such as particulars concerning 
chapels or places of prayer, the merits of diflTerent preachers and 
similar topics, which had been subjects of discussion among his 
intimate companions. On this account his work is not held in 
high estimation among those learned men who know 1 k>w to 
appreciate historical compositions.” 

[Tills verdict of a native critic is worthy of record, although it 
cannot be accepted. Muhammad Saki has a style of his own 
which is not difBcult, and yet has some pretensions to elegance. 
The early part of the work is little better than a Court Circular 
or London Gazette, being occupied almost exclusively with the 
private matters of the royal family, and the promotions, appoint- 
ments, and removals of the oflBcers of government. Farther on 
he enters more fully into matters of historical record, and gives 
details of Aurangzeb’s campaign in the Dakhin, and his many 
sieges of forts,] 

The work was edited and translated into English by Henry 
Vansittart in 1785, and published in a quarto volume. [The 
complete text has been printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, and fills 
541 pages. A translation of the last 40 years, Muhammad 
Sakl’s own portion of the work, ^vas made for Sir H, Elliot by 
“Lieut. Perkins, 71st N. I.,” and from that translation the 
following Extracts have been taken,] 

EXTRACTS. 

Earthquake. 

[Text, p. 73.] On the 1st Zi-1 hijja, 1078 a.h. (3rd May, 

1668) , the intelligence arrived from Thatta that the town of 
Samdji had been destroyed by an earthquake; thirty thousand 
houses were thrown down. 

Prohibition of Hindu Teaching and Worshiji. 

[Text, p. 81.] On the 17th Zi-1 ka’da, 1079 (18th April, 

1669) , it reached the ear of His Majesty, the protector of the 
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faith, that in the provinces of Thatta, Multan, and Benares, but 
especially in the latter, foolish Brahmans were in the habit of 
expounding frivolous books in their schools, and that students 
and learners, Musulmans as well as Hindus, went there, even 
from long distances, led by a desire to become acquainted with 
the wicked sciences they taught. The “Director of the Faith’’ 
consequently issued orders to all the governors of provinces to 
destroy with a willing hand the schools and temples of the 
infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an entire stop to 
the teaching and practising of idolatrous forms of worsliip. On 
the 15tli Rabi'u-l akhir it was reported to his religious Majesty, 
leader of the Unitarians, that, in obedience to order, the Govern- 
ment officers had destroyed the temple of Bishnath at Benares. 

[Text, p. 95.] In the month of Ramazan, 1080 a.h. (December, 
1669), in the thirteenth year of the reign, this justice-loving 
monarch, the constant enemy of tyrants, commanded the destruc- 
tion of the Hindu temple of Mathura or Mattra, known by 
the name of Delira Kesii Rai, and soon that stronghold of 
falsehood was levelled with the ground. On the same spot 
was laid, at great expense, the foundation of a vast mosque. 
The den of iniquity thus destroyed owed its erection to Nar 
Singh Deo Bundela, an ignorant and depraved man. Jahangir, 
before he ascended the throne, was at one time, for various 
reasons, much displeased with Shaikh Abii-l Fazl, and the 
above-mentioned Hindu, in order to compass the Shaikh’s 
death, affected great devotion to the Prince. As a rew^ard for 
Iiis services, he obtained from the Prince become King per- 
mission to construct the Mattra temple. Thirty-three lacs were 
expended on this work. Glory be to God, who has given us the 
faith of Islam, that, in this reign of the destroyer of false gods, 
an undertaking so difficult of accomplishment ^ has been brought 
to a successful termination ! This vigorous support given lo the 
true faith was a severe blow to the arrogance of the Rajas, and, 
like idols, they turned their faces awe-struck to the wall. The 
^ Alluding to the destruction of the ITindd temple. 
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richly-jewelled idols taken from the pagan temples were trans- 
ferred to Agra, and there placed beneath the steps leading 
to the Nawab Begam Sahib's mosque, in order that they might 
ever be pressed under foot by the true believers. Mattra 
changed its name into Islamabad, and was thus called in all 
official documents, as well as by the people. 

[Text, p. 100.] In Shawwal information reached the King 
that Sliah-zada Muhammad Mu’azzam, under the influence of his 
passions, and misled by pernicious associates and flatterers, had, 
notwithstanding his excellent understanding, become imbued 
with a spirit of insubordination. Prompted by his natural 
benevolence. His Majesty wrote several letters replete with 
advice to the Prince, but this alone did not satisfy him — the 
Nawab Rai, the Prince’s mother, was sent for to go to her son, 
and lead him back into the right path if any symptom of 
rebellion should appear in him. Iftikhar Khan Khan-zarnan, a 
wise and discreet man, was directed to repair to the Prince, 
charged with much beneficial advice. He soon reached his 
destination, and delivered himself of the King’s messages. 
Prince Muhammad Mu’azzain was a fountain of candour ; there 
was moreover no truth in the report ; so his only answer was to 
bow his head in submission. He wrote to his father letters 
expressive of humility and shame. Unwilling to ever transgress 
the obedience due to his King and to his God, he insured him- 
self Iiappiness in both worlds. The King, slow to anger and 
prompt to forgive, lavished presents and kind words on his son. 

Fifteenth Year of the Reign. 

Outbreak of the Satndmls—aho called Mondihs} 

[Text; p. 114.] It is cause for wonder that a gang of bloody, 
miserable rebels, goldsmiths, carpenters, sweepers, tanners, and 
other ignoble beings, braggarts and fools of all descriptions, 


1 [Kliafi Khin shortens the first vowel and calls them Mundihs — see post.] 
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should become so puffed up with vain-glory as to cast themselves 
headlong into the pit of self-destruction. This is how it came 
to pass. A malignant set of people, inhabitants of Mewdt, 
collected suddenly as white ants spring from the ground, or 
locusts descend from the skies. It is affirmed that these people 
considered themselves immortal; seventy lives was the reward 
promised to every one of them who fell in action. A body of 
about 5000 had collected in the neighbourhood of Narnaul, and 
were in open rebellion. Cities and districts were plundered. 
Tahir Khan Faujdar, considering himself not strong enough to 
oppose them, repaired to the presence. The King resolved to 
exterminate the insurgents. Accordingly, on the 26th of Zi-1 
kaMa, an order was issued that Ka’d-andaz Khan should proceed 
with his artillery, Hamid Khan with the guards and 500 of the 
horsemen belonging to Saiyid Murtaza Khan, his father, and 
Yahya Khan Rumi, Najib Khan, Rumi Khan, Kamalu-d din, 
son of Diler Khan, Purdil, son of Fi'roz Khan Mcwati, and 
Isfandyar, halihshi to Prince Muhammad Akbar, with their own 
troops, to effect the destruction of the unbelievers. The royal 
forces marched to the encounter ; the insurgents showed a bold 
front, and, although totally unprovided with the implements of 
war, made good use of what arms tljey Ijad. Tliey fought with 
all the valour of former rebels whose deeds are recorded in 
history, and the people of Hind have called tliis battle Malta- 
hhdrat^ on account of the great slaughter of elephants on that 
trying day. The heroes of Islam charged with impetuosity, and 
crimsoned their sabres with the blood of these desperate men. 
The struggle was terrible. Conspicuous above all were Ra’d-andaz 
Khan, Hamid Khan, and Yahya Khan. Many of the Moslims 
were slain or wounded. At length the enemy broke and fled, but 
were pursued with great slaughter. Few indeed escaped with 
their lives ; a complete victory crowned the efforts of the royal 
commanders — and those regions were cleansed of tlie presence of 
the foul unbelievers. The triumphant ghdzis^ permitted to kiss 
the liireslicld, were rendered proud by the praises of their King. 
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The title of Shuja’at Khan was conferred on Ra’d-anddz, with the 
rank of 3000 and 2000 horse. 

[Text, p. 170.] On the 19th Rabi’n-l dkhir, 1089 A.H., a 
report from Shafi’a Khan, diwdn of Bengal, made known that 
the Amiru4 umard had appropriated one kror and thirty-two 
lacs of rupees above his yearly salary. A claim against the 
amir was accordingly ordered to be entered. 


Twenty-Second Year of the Reign, 1090 a.h. (1679 a.d.). 

[Text, p. 175.] On the 24th Rabi’u-1 akhir, Khan-Jahan 
Bahadur arrived from Jodhpur, bringing with him several cart- 
loads of idols, taken from the Hindu temples that had been 
razed. His Majesty gave him great praise. Most of these idols 
were adorned with precious stones, or made of gold, silver, 
brass, copper or stone; it was ordered that some of them 
should be cast away in the out-offices, and the remainder placed 
beneath the steps of the grand mosque, there to be trampled 
under foot. There they lay a long time, until, at last, not a 
vestige of them was left. 

[Text, p. 176.] Raja Jaswant Singh had died at Kabul 
without male issue ; but, after his decease, several faithful adher- 
ents — Song, Ragunath Das Bhati, Ranjhur, Durga Das, and 
some others — sent information to the King of two of the wives 
of the late Raja being with child. These ladies, after their 
arrival at Lahore, gave each of them birth to a son. This news 
was communicated to the King, with a request that the children 
should be permitted to succeed to their father’s rank and posses- 
sions. His Majesty replied that the children should be sent to 
him to be brought up at his Court, and that rank and wealth 
should 'be given to them. 

[Text, p. 186.] On the 12th Zi-1 hijja, 1090 a.h. (6th 
January, 1680), Prince Muhammad ^Azam and Khan-Jahan 
Bahadur obtained permission to visit Ifdipur. Ruhu-llah 
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Khan and Takkataz Khan also proceeded thither to effect the 
destruction of the temples of the idolaters. These edifices, 
situated in the vicinity of the Band's palace, were among the 
wonders of the age, and had been erected by the infidels to the 
ruin of their souls and the loss of their wealth. It was here that 
some twenty Mdchdtor Rajputs had resolved to die for their 
faith. One of them slew many of his assailants before receiving 
his death-blow. Another followed, and another, until all had 
fallen, many of the faithful also being despatched before the last 
of these fanatics had gone to hell. The temple was now clear, 
and the pioneers destroyed the images. 

[Text, p. 188.] On the 2nd of Muharram, 1091 a.h. (24th 
January, 1680), the King visited the tank of U''dlsagar, con- 
structed by the Rana. His Majesty ordered all three of the 
Hindu temples to be levelled with the ground. News was this 
day received that Hasan ’Ali Khan had emerged from the pass 
and attacked the Rana on the 29th of Zi-1 hijja. The enemy 
had fled, leaving behind them their tents and baggage. The 
enormous quantity of grain captured in this affair had created 
abundance amongst the troops. 

On the 7th Muharram Hasan ’AH Khan made his appearance 
with twenty camels taken from the Rana, and stated that the 
temple situated near the palace, and one hundred and tweuty-two 
more in the neighbouring districts, had been destroyed. This 
chieftain was, for his distinguished services, invested with the 
title of Bahddur. 

• His Majesty proceeded to Chitor on tiie 1st of Safar. Temples 
to the number of sixty-three were here demolished. 

Abti Turab, who had been commissioned to effect the destruction 
of the idol-temples of Amber, reported in person on the 21th 
Rajab, that threescore and six of these edifices had been 
levelled with the ground. 
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Twenty-Fourth Year of the Reign, 1091-2 a.h. 
(1680-81 A.D.). 

[Text, p. 207.] The Rana had now been driven forth from his 
country and his home. The victorious ghdzis had struck many a 
blow, and the heroes of Islam had trampled under their chargers’ 
hoofs the land which this reptile of the jungles and his prede- 
cessors had possessed for a thousand years. He had been forced 
to fly to the very limit of his territories. Unable to resist any 
longer, he saw no safety for himself but in seeking pardon. Ac- 
cordingly he threw himself on the mercy of Prince Muhammad 
"Azam, and implored his intercession with the King, offering the 
parganas of Mandil, Piir, and Badhanor in lieu of the jizya. 
By this submission he was enabled to retain possession of his 
country and his wealth. The Prince, touched with compassion for 
the Rana’s forlorn state, used his influence with His Majesty, and 
this merciful monarch, anxious to please his son, lent a favourable 
ear to these propositions. An interview took place at the Raj 
Sambar tank on the 17th of Jumada-1 akhir, between the Prince 
and the Rand, to whom Diler Khan and Hasan "Ali Khan had 
been deputed. The Raiia made an offering of 500 ashrafis and 
eighteen horses with caparisons of gold and silver, and did homage 
to the Prince, who desired him to sit on his left. He received 
in return a liliiTat^ a sabre, dagger, charger and elephant. His 
title of Rana was acknowledged, and the rank of commander 
of 5000 conferred on him. 

Twenty-Seventh Year of the Reign, 1094-5 a.h. 

(1683-4 A.D.). 

Caves of Ellora. 

[Text, p. 238.] Muhammad Shdh Malik Juna, son of 
Tughlik, selected the fort of Deogir as a central point whereat 
to establish the seat of government, and gave it the name of 
Daulatabad. He removed the inhabitants of Dehli thither with 
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their wives and children, and many great and good men removed 
thither and were buried there. Ellora is only a short distance 
from this place. At some very remote, period a race of men, as 
if by magic, excavated caves [ndkkdh) high up among the defiles 
of the mountains. These rooms (khdnd) extended over a breadth 
of one kos. Carvings of various designs and of correct execution 
adorned all the walls and ceilings ; but the outside of the moun- 
tain is perfectly level, and there is no sign of any dwelling 
{kJtdna), From the long period of time these pagans remained 
masters of this territory, it is reasonable to conclude, although 
historians differ, that to them is to be attributed the construc- 
tion of these places. 

Thirtieth Year of the Reign, 1097-8 a.h. (1686-7 a.d.). 

Imprisonment of Prince Muhammad MxHazzam. 

[Text, p. 293.] Muhammad Mu^azzam, although a prince of 
great intelligence and penetration, was led by pernicious coun- 
sellors into opposition to his father’s wishes, and this conduct 
became the source of much suffering to himself and displeasure to 
the ruler of the State. For a long time His Majesty, loth that 
such conduct should become known, closed his eyes to the 
Prince’s proceedings. During the siege of Bijapiir some persons 
were caught carrying secret messages to Sikandar (’Adil Shah) ; 
these men were put to death. Some officers also, suspected of 
evil intentions, Mumin Khan, commandant of artillery, ’Aziz 
Afghan, Multifat Kfian, second bakhsJii^ and the cunning Bin- 
draban, were expelled from the army on the 18th of Shawwal. 
The Prince’s destiny grew dark, and wisdom and foresight quite 
forsook him. During the investment of Haidarabad he allowed 
himself -t;o be deluded by some promise of Abu-1 Hasan, and at 
last sundry written communications, which passed between the 
trenches and the fort of Golkonda, fell into the hands of Firoz 
Jang. Other proofs were also available of the Prince’s treachery. 
The Khdn, that very night, laid these documents before the 
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King, who was now well convinced of the Princess wilfulness, 
whatever doubts he might have entertained before. Hayat 
Khan, ddrogha of the Prince’s diwdn’khdna, was sent for and 
ordered to direct his master to send his troops to oppose Shaikh 
Nizam Haidarabadi, who was about to make a night attack on 
the camp. Ihtimam Khan, it was said, would guard the Prince’s 
tents during the absence of his own people. This order was 
obeyed. 

The next morning, according to order, the Prince, Mu’izzu-d 
din, and Muhammad ’Azlm,^ attended the darhdr. His Majesty, 
after taking his seat, told them that Asad Khan and Bahramand 
Khan had something to communicate to them in the chapel. No 
sooner had the Princes entered this place than their arms were 
taken from them. As soon as a tent could be pitched, they were 
removed into it. His Majesty withdrew to the seraglio by the 
private entrance, and there, wringing his hands, and with 
many symptoms of grief, he exclaimed that the labour of forty 
years had fallen to the ground ! 

Guards were placed round the tent, under the orders of 
Ihtimam Khan. Mutasaddis seized all the Prince’s property, 
which, however, was but as a drop of water in the ocean. 
Ihtimam was invested with the title of Sardar Khan, and raised 
from the command of 1000 to that of 1500. 

Thirty-fifth Year of the Eeign, 1102-3 a.h. (1691-2 a.d.). 

Release of Muhammad Muazzam from Confinement. 

[Text, p. 341.] Neither the Prince nor his sons had been, when 
first confined, permitted even to unbind the hair of their heads. 
This treatment lasted six months. Khidmat Khan, Nazir, em- 
boldened by his long service under this King and under his father, 
remonstrated most vehemently against this severity (no other 
dared to speak in the Prince’s favour), and His Majesty relented. 
As time wore ,on, the King’s wrath grew less, his paternal feel- 
1 [More commonly called Muhammad ’Azam.] 
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ings resumed their sway, and he daily sent his blessing by 
Sardar Khan to this secpnd Joseph, imprisoned like Jonas, 
desiring him to be satisfied with this much until the Father of 
all Mercies moved his heart to put an end to his sufierings. 
Strange to relate, Sard4r Khan one day told the King that His 
Majesty could order the Prince’s release when he thought fit so 
to do. “ True,” replied the King, but Providence has made me 
ruler of the habitable world. The oppressed appeals to me 
against his oppressor, and expects redress. This son of mine 
has endured some hardships at my hands, in expiation of certain 
worldly offences, but the hour has not yet come for me to relettje 
him ; his only hope is in God. Let him therefore be hopeful, 
so that he may not lose all hope in me, nor appeal against me to 
God, for should he do so, what refuge would be left to me ? ” 

Fate had decreed that Muhammad Mu'azzarn should adorn 
the throne ; wherefore the King, that personification of all 
virtues, resolved to draw the Prince from the state in which he 
had been kept, and let his light shine on the people. Tliat his 
mind might not bow down under the weight of grief, the rigours 
of confinement were gradually made less. On one occasion, 
when the King marched from Badri, all the tents were ordered 
to be left standing for the Prince’s recreation. He was permitted 
to wander from one to the other, enjoying the luxuries each 
different place afforded, and refreshing body and mind. The 
Prince observed to the officers who had charge of him that he 
longed to behold His Majesty, and that the sight of such places 
could not satisfy that wish. At length, when the news of the 
Prince’s mother having died in the capital was received. His 
Majesty caused a tent of communication to be pitched between 
the diwdn-i khds and the Prince’s tent, where the monarch 
repaired in person with the virtuous Princess Zinatu-n Nisa 
Begam, and offered the usual consolations. ” 

Some time after this, on the 4th of Zi-1 ka’da, Mu’azzam 
had the honour of paying his respects to the King, who desired 
him to perform his mid-day prayers in his presence. When His 
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Majesty went to the mosque on Fridays, the Prince was to pray 
in the private chapel. Permission was also granted him to visit 
occasionally the baths in the fort; at other times he might 
A!\^ander among the parterres and tanks of the Shdhabdd gardens. 
Thus by degrees was broken the barrier between father and son. 
Kh'w&ja Daulat received orders to fetch the Prince’s family from 
the capital.^ 


Fifty-first Year of the Reign. 

Death of Aurangzeb. 

[Text, p. 519.] After the conclusion of the holy wars which 
rescued the countries of the Dakhin from the dominion of the 
pagans, the army encamped at Ahmadiiagar on the 16th of 
Shawwal, in the 50th year of the reign. A year after this, at 
the end of Shawwal, in tjie 51st year of the reign, the King fell 
ill, and consternation spread among people of all ranks ; but, by 
the blessing of Providence, His Majesty recovered his health 
in a short time, and once more resumed the administration of 
affairs. About this time the noble Sh^ih (’Alara) was appointed 
governor of the province of Malwa, and Prince Kain Bakhsh 
governor of that of Bijapur. Only four or five days had elapsed 
after the departure of their royal highnesses, when the King was 
seized with a burning fever, wdiich continued unabated for three 
days. Still His Majesty did not relax in liis devotions, every 
ordinance of religion was strictlj kept. On the evening of 
Thursday, His Majesty perused a petition from Hamidu-d din 
Kh4n, who stated that he had devoted the sum of 4000 rupees, 
the price of an elephant, as a propitiatory sacrifice, and begged to 
be permitted to make over this amount to the Kazi Mulla 
Haidar for distribution. The King granted the request, and, 
though weak and sufiFering, wrote with his own hand on the 

' [From subsequent passages it appears that the Prince was reinstated in his seat 
on the Emperc/’s right hand in the thirty-ninth year, and was presented to the 
government of Kabhl in the forty-second year.] 
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petition that it was his earnest wish that this sacrifice should 
lead to a speedy dissolution of his mortal frame. 

On the morning of Friday, 28th of Zi-1 ka’da (1118 a.h. 
21st February, 1707 a.d.), His Majesty performed the con- 
secrated prayers, and, at their conclusion, returned to the 
sleeping apartments, where he remained absorbed in contem- 
plation of the Deity. Faintness came on, and the soul of the 
aged monarch hovered on the verge of eternity. Still, in 
this dread hour, the force of habit prevailed, and the fingers of 
the dying King continued mechanically to tell the beads of the 
rosary they held. A quarter of the day later the King breathed 
his last, and thus was fulfilled his wish to die on a Friday. 
Great was the grief among all classes of people for the King’s 
death. The shafts of adversity had demolished the edifice of 
their hopes, and the night of sorrow darkened the joyful noon- 
day. Holy men prepared to perform the funeral rites, and kept 
the corpse in the sleeping apartment pending the arrival of 
Prince Muhammad A’zam, who was away a distance of five-and- 
twenty kos from the camp. The Prince arrived the following 
day, and it is impossible to describe the grief that was depicted 
on his countenance ; never had anything like it been beheld. 
On Monday he assisted in carrying the corpse through the hall 
of justice, whence the procession went on without him. May 
none ever experience the anguish he felt ! People sympathized 
with the Prince’s sorrow, and shed torrents of tears. Such and 
so deeply-felt were the lamentations for a monarch whose genius 
only equalled his piety, whose equal the world did not contain, 
but whose luminous countenance was now hidden from his lovin<r 
! 

According to the will of the deceased King, his mortal remains 
were deposited in the tomb constructed during his lifetime near 
the shrine of the holy Shaikh Zainu-d din (on whom God have 
mercy !). “ Earth was consigned to earth, but the pure soul sur- 
vived.” This place of sepulture, known by the name of Khulddbid, 
is distant eight kos from Khujista-bunydd (Aurangabad), and 
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three kos from Daulatabad. A red stone three yards in length, 
two in width, and only a few inches in depth, is placed above 
the tomb. In this stone was hollowed out, in the shape of an 
amulet, a cavity for the reception of earth and seeds ; and odori- 
ferous herbs there diffuse their fragrance around. 

Account of the late King's Family. 

[Text, p. 533.] God had given unto ’Alamgir five sons and 
five daughters, born of different mothers, and all learned in 
spiritual and worldly matters. Mention has already been made 
of them ; it now remains to give a short notice of each. 

The first son was Muhammad Sultan, born of the Nawab Bai, 
on the 4th of Ramazan, in the year 1049 a.h. (14th November, 
1639 V.D.). His manners were agreeable, lie knew the Kuran 
by heart, and was well acquainted with the Arabic, Turkish and 
Persian languages. His valour was great. This Prince died in 
tlie 21st year of the reign. 

The second son, Muhammad Mu'azzam Shah 'Alam Bahadur, 
was lorn of the same Nawab Bai, in the end of Rajab, 1053 a.h. 
(September, 1643 a.d.). While still a boy he acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the Kuran, and of the science of reading. When 
so engaged, his voice is pleasing and melodious. So great is his 
knowledge of law and of the traditionary sayings of the Prophet, 
that he is held by all the learned men of the day to be un- 
equalled in this accomplishment. He is deeply read in Arabic, 
and the fluency and elegance of his diction are the wonder of 
the very Kuran-readers of Arabia. He knows many sorts of 
writing, is careful of his time, and a protector of the poor. 

Prince Muhammad A^zam, the third son, was born of Dilras 
Banu Begam, daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan Safawi, on the 12th 
of Sha'b5,n, in the year 1063 (28th June, 1653). He was distin- 
guished for his wisdom and excellence. He excelled in many 
ways, and his innate virtues and sagacity rendered him the in- 
dispensable companion of the late King. His death occurred 
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on the 18th of Rabi’u-1 awwal, only three months and twenty 
days after that of his royal parent. It was marked by deeds 
of valour. 

The next son. Prince Akbar, was born of Eegam,^ on the 12th 
of Zi-l hijja, in the year 1067 (12th September, 1656 a.d.). He 
fled from his father, and passed his life in Persia. He died in the 
48th year of the reign, but there are two reasons for supposing 
that his end was a happy one. In the first place, the King 
remarked that Prince Akbar had always performed his Friday 
prayers most devoutly ; and secondly, his mortal remains.lie in 
the area of the tomb of Imam Riza (on whom be blessings and 
praise !). 

Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, the fifth and last son, was born on 
the 10th of Ramazan, in the year 1077 (25th February, 1667). 
His mother was Bai iTdipnri. His father instructed him in the 
word of God, and his knowledge of all known works surpassed 
that of his brothers. The Turkish language and several modes 
of writing were familiar to him. He was brave and generous. 
The death of this Prince took place two years after that of his 
father. 


Account of the DaufUers, 

Zebu-n Nisa Begam was the eldest of the daughters. She was 
born of Begam ^ on the lOth of Shawwal, in the year 1048 (5tli 
February, 1639). Owing to the King^s teaching, she became 
thoroughly proficient in knowledge of the Kuran, and received as 
a reward the sum of 30,000 mlivafu. Her learning extended to 
Arabic, Persian, to the various modes of writing, and to prose 
and poetry. Many learned men, poets and v^riters were em- 
ployed by her, and numerous compilations and original works 
are dedicated to her. One of these, a translation of the Tqf^lr-i 
Kahir^ called Zehti4 Tafdnir^ w^as the work of Mulla SafTu-d din 
Ardbeli, attached to the service of this Princess. Her death 
occurred in the year 1113 (1701 a.d.). 

^ The name is not given. 
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The second daughter was Zmatu-n Nisa Begam. She was 
born on the 1st Sha ban, in the year 1053 (9th October, 1643 
A.D.). Tliis Princess is remarkable for her great piety and 
extreme liberality. 

Badru-n Nisa Begam, the third in order, was born of the 
Nawab Bai on the 29th Shawwal, in the year 1057 (17th 
November, 1647 a.b.). She knew the Kuran by heart, was 
pious and virtuous. Her demise took place on the 27th Zi-1 
ka’da in the 13th year of the reign. 

The fourth daughter, Zubdatu-n Nisa Begam, was born on the 
26th Ramazan, in the year 3061 (1st September, 1651 a.d.). 
Her mother was Begam. This Princess was ever engaged in 
worship, prayer, aud pious works. She was wedded to Sipihr 
Shukoh, son of Dara Shukoh. She went to Paradise in the 
same month as her father, to whom lier death was not made 
known. 

Mihru-n Nisa Begam, the fifth daughter, was born of 
Aurangabadi Mahal on the 3rd of Safar, in tlie year 1072 
(13th September, 1661). She became tlie spouse of Tzad 
Baklish, son of Murad Bakhsh, and lived until the year 1116. 
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LXXIV. 

FUTUHA'T-I 'A'LAMGrRr 

OF 

MUHAMMAD MA^SU'M. 

[This book of “ the Victories of Aurangzeb would seem also 
to be known as WdkCdt-i 'JHamgirL There is a translation of 
the Preface and of the Table of Contents among Sir H. M. 
Elliot's papers. From the Preface it appears that the author 
w'as Muhammad Ma'sum, son of Salih. He was employed in 
the service of Sultan Shuja’, Aiirangzeb's brother, “ whose 
generosity is equal to that of the sun.'^ Having obtained a few 
months' leave of absence, ho, with much hesitation and diffidence, 
determined, as he says, “to write the events of these two oi’ 
three years, which I have witnessed myself or have heard from 
others." The Table of Contents gives 55 Chapters. The first 
relates to Sliah Jalian's conquest of Balkh and Badakhshaii. 
Chapter 52 “ relates the murder of Dara Shukoh by the orders 
of Aurangzeb in the garden of Khizrabad, by the hands of Shah 
Nazar CheJd^ and of the burial of his remains in the mausoleum 
of Huma^mn, which is the burial-place of all the murdered 
princes of this house.” Chapter 55 gives the remaining account 
of Shah Shuja' and Mu’azzain Khan. The translator adds : 
“The history is not complete, and it is not known whether the 
author had written only thus far, or whether the scribe had no 
time to copy further."' As it professes to be only the history of 
two or three years, it is probably complete. There is, according 
to Dr.„,Bird, another work bearing this title written by Sri Das, 
a NTagar Brahman of Gujarat. “ The author was a spectator 
of the occurrences he details, and was in the service of Shaikhu-1 
Islam, the son of 'Abdu-l Wahhab Ahmadabadi. This work is 
very rare."^] 


^ Bird’s Gujarat^ p. 80. 
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TA'UrKH-I MULK-I A'SHA'M 


OF 

SHAHA'BU-D DfN TALASH. 

[This is an account of the expedition to Assam undertaken in 
the fourth year of the reign of Aurangzeb, by Mu'^azzam Khan 
Khan-khaiian. The author was Maulana Ahmad Shahabu-d 
dm Talash. It is a small work, and is noticed in Stewart's 
Catalogue.^ There are some Extracts of the work among Sir H. 
M, Elliot’s papers, and there is a copy in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.] 


* See Journ. des Suvanti,, 1845, p. 702. 
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LXXVT. 

WAKAI’ 

OF 

N r A M A T K H A N. 

[This is the work of the celebrated wit and satirist, Mirza 
Muhammad Ni’amat Khau, whose poetical sobriquet was ’Ali. 
His writings are much valued in India for the excellence of the 
style, which is highly florid ; but it is very obscure, and is 
more pregnant with metaphor than meaning. The author was 
appointed to the office of news-writer by Aurangzcb, and tlie 
Wakdi is especially devoted to the history of the siege and con- 
quest of Golkonda. The Makhzanu-l Gharaib states that his 
ancestors were physicians of Shiraz, but that he W7is brought up 
in Hindustan. He was appointed by Aurangzeb to tlie mansah of 
bakdwah, with the title of Ni’amat Kli'^n, but ho was ungrateful 
to his patron and satirized him. At lengtli, from improper 
conduct, he fell into disgrace. ‘‘ His verses and (jhazah are not 
excellent, but his satire is pleasant and pungent.’' It appears 
that he had some knowledge of medicine. The Tdnkh-i Chagha- 
fdi also speaks of his strong powers of satire, and states that 
he received the title of Danishmand Khan in the first year of 
the reign of Bahadur Shah, He afterwards wrote a Sheih-ndma, 
and died at Dehli in 1122 a.h. (1710 a.d.), in the 4th year of 
Bahddur Shdh, or according to another authority, two years 
earlier. The author is the person referred to in the following 
passage from The Critical Essay ” : “ Mirzi Muhammad, 
generally called Ni’amat Khan Haji, was an eminent personage, 
who obtained the title of Danishmand Khan, and he has recorded 
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the events of that monarch s (Aurangzeb's) reign as far as the 
third year. Although hia work is written in a very pleasing 
style, yet it occasionally offends the reader’s delicacy by 
indecent jests and coarse witticisms, in which the author was 
too much accustomed to indulge.” In the Catalogue of 
Jonathan Scott’s library, the Wakdi' is said to be a most 
curious work, exliibiting anecdotes of private character in a 
humorous and entertaining style; but, says Sir H. M. Elliot, 
“ I conceive that allusion must be made to the Muzhakdt^ which 
has been lithographed at Lucknow in the same volume as the 
author s Rakadty The Wakdi' has been printed at Bombay 
in a volume of 319 pages. It was also published at Lucknow in 
1843. The Editor of this edition, after lauding the author in 
the Prefiice, says that the work contains very diflicult and 
complicated passages not suited to the comprehension of common 
people ; so, with great pains and diligent research in Persian and 
Arabic dictionaries, he has supplied marginal notes, turning the 
most difficult passages into a smooth and easy style.” 

There is an abstract of a portion of this work among the 
papers, but it is a short dry summary of no value, either as a 
specimen of the work, or as a contribution to history.^] 

* [This article has been compiled from Sir 11. M. Elliot's rough sketch and from 
Persian notes and extracts collected by him.] 
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JANG-NA'M A 

OF 

NFAMAT KHA'N ’ALt. 

[This “Book of War” is another production of Ni’ainat Khan 
or Danishmand Khan, the writer of the last-noticed work. An 
abstract of the work prepared for Sir H. M. Elliot shows that it 
begins with the war carried on by Aurangzeb against the liana 
of U^dipur, and ends with the accession of Bahadur Shah. The 
struggle which followed the death of Aurangzeb occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the work. A lithographed edition of the 
work was printed at Lucknow in 1261 a.h, (1845 a.d.).] 
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RUKA’A'T-I ’A'LAMGfUr 

OP 

THE EMPEROR AURANGZEB. 

These letters exhibit the private life and sentiments of this 
Prince, so they should be allowed a place in ,his history. The 
following account is given of them by Elphinstone in his 
History (p. 673). 

There are three collections of his letters. First, the Kalimdt-i 
Taiyihdi^ published by one of his chief secretaries, Hnayatu-llah ; 
second, the Rakdim-i Kara!im by the son of another secretary; 
and third, the Danturn-I 'Ami Aijdhi collected from all quarters 
tliirty-eiglit years after his death. The first two collections pro- 
fess to be merely the rough drafts or notes which he wrote with 
his own hand for his secretaries. Most of the third collection 
have the same appearance. They are without dates or order, 
and are often obscure, from their brevity, and our ignorance of 
the subjects alluded to.” 

One set was indifferently translated many years ago by Mr. 
Eales in Calcutta, and a few Extracts have been published in the 
Asiatic Annual Register, voh iii. 

Instead of three sets of these letters, there appears to be more 
than four. 

The first of them has the following passage in the Preface : 
“ Be it known to all learned men, that this book mimed Ruka' dt-i 
' Alamgir^ and surnamed Kalimdt-i Taiyibdt^ has been compiled 
from the epistles written by Muhiu-d din Muhammad Aurangzeb, 
King of Hindustan. The expression Muhin pur khildfat ica 
Farzand Sa'ddat tawam has been used in this book for the eldest 
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son of the King, Sult&n Muhammad Mu’azzam, surnamed Shah 
'i^lam. Sometimes the expression Sa^ddat taivam has also been 
applied to his second son, Sultan Muhammad A’zam Shah ; but 
the term Farzand-i ^Ali Jdh is only used for the eldest. By the 
term Birddar-i nd-mihrbdn is meant the Kins’s elder brother, 
Dara Shukoh, The expressions Farzand-zdda-i 'aziz and Farzand- 
zdda hahddiir are respectively intended for Muhammad Mu’izzu-d 
din, the eldest son of Shah ’Alam, and for Muhammad Bedar 
Bakht Bahadur, the son of Sultan Muhammad A’zam Shah 
Muhm-pur. The words Farzand-zdda ^azimu-l kndr are used for 
Muhammad ’Azimu-d din, the second son of Shah ’Alam. The 
expressions Tlmdatn-l Mulk Maddru-l Muhdm and dn fidwi are 
peculiar to Asad Khan, who was honoured with the title of 
Amiru-l imard after the death of Shayista Khan. The term 
Khan Firoz Jang is the abbreviated title of Ghazfu-d din Khan 
Firoz Jang. Nasrat Jang is the title of Zii-l Fikar Khan. 
Mirzd Bakhshi is intended for Mirza Sadru-d din Muhammad 
Khan Safawi. Mir-dtash for Tarbiyat Khan, and the single word 
Hamid for Hamidu-d din Khan.**’ 

The name of the compiler is not mentioned. This KalimdtJ 
Taiyihdt has been lithographed at Lucknow in 8vo., and contains 
67 pages, 17 lines to a page. It is in extensive demand. 

The Rakdim-i Kardim is a somewhat smaller collection, and 
consists of 48 octavo pages of fifteen lines to a page. It com- 
prises letters written by the Emperor to Mir ’Abdu-1 Karim 
Khan, father of the compiler; and out of compliment to him, 
the son called the collection by the name of RakdimJ Kardim, 
The following is extracted from tlie Preface : “ I Saiyid Ashraf 
Khdn Mir Muhammad Husaini do myself the honour of collect- 
ing the epistles of the great King ’Alamgir, which were written to 
ray father ’Abdu-1 Karim Amir Khan, and of arranging them in 
the form of a book, which I denominate by the title of Rakdim-i 
Kardim, as that expression is in a manner connected with the 
name of the late ’Abdu-1 Karim. I much regret the loss of 
most of the Emperor’s epistles, which were either despatched 
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to their several addresses without being copied in my father’s 
office, or were destroyed through the ignorance and carelessness 
of his attendants. However, those which have remained un- 
injured are most dear to me.” 

The Dasturu-l ^ Ami Agdlii appears from the following passage 
in the Introduction to have been compiled under the orders of 
Raja Aj-a Mai. “ The dependents of tlie Xing ’Alamgir have 
collected the celebrated epistles from that monarch to the different 
princes and nobles, into several pamphlets, without arranging 
them in the form of a regular book ; but at the request of Raja 
Aya Mai, one of his learned servants collected the detached 
pamphlets into one volume in the Hijra year 1156 (1743 a.d.), 
and denominated the work Daduru-l ‘'Ami Agdhi, As the style 
of these epistles was rather difficult to be understood by every 
one, since the King was very fond of figurative language, the 
compiler takes the opportunity of giving in this Preface the real 
meanings of the peculiar expressions used by the King.” Then 
follows the explanation given in the Extract from the KalimdUi 
Taiylhdf. 

It appears that another collection liad been previously 
made under the same direction, and that another name is 
iriven to that collection. The fourth collection is called Ramz 
?m Islidrahde ^Alamgi)\ and bears tlie name of the compiler, 
of which in the case of the Dastiiru-l ^Anil iva Agdhi we 
are left in ignorance. “ The correspondence of the Emperor 
’Alamgir appears at first sight to consist of ordinary epistles, 
but in reality they convey the best instruction to kings, and 
the most useful kind of information to nobles and courtiers. 
They may be considered harmless friends to all, whether they 
love retirement or take delight in society. Originally they did 
not form a regular book, but at the instigation of the celebrated 
and learned Raja Ay4 Mai, Budh Mai, surnamed Ram, collected 
them and formed a book in the year 1151 a.h. (1738 a.d.). 

There i.^. another collection bearing the name of Addb~i 
‘'Alamgiri, This is composed of letters written by Aurangzeb 
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to his father, sous, and ojficers. They were collected by 
Mumhiu-l MamdliJi Shaikh Abu-1 Fath, and were arranged and 
formed into a book by Sadik, entitled Nd-tamdm, a resident of 
Ambala. The work is noticed in the Catalogue of the Mackenzie 
Collection (vol. ii. p. 135). [There are several Extracts of this 
work among Sir H. M. Elliot’s MSS., and there is a copy in 
the British Museum.] 
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LXXIX. 

' MUNTAKHABU-L LTJBA'B 

OF 

MUHAMMAD HA'SHIM, KHAFf KHAN. 

This work, which the author himself styles Miintakhabu-l Luhdh 
Muhammad Shdhi^ is frequently called Tdrikh-i Khdfi KJidn. It 
is a highly esteemed history, commencing with the Invasion of 
Babar, a.d. 1519 , and concluding with the fourteenth year of 
the reign of Muhammad Shah. It contains also an Introduction, 
giving an outline of the history of the Mughals and Tartars 
from Noah to Babar. It is chiefly valuable for containing an 
entire account of the reign of Aurangzeb, of which, in con- 
sequence of that Emperor’s well-known prohibition, it is very 
difficult to obtain a full and connected history. It is, however, 
to that very prohibition we are indebted for one of the best 
and most impartial Histories of Modern India. 

Muhammad Hashim, also called Hashim 'All Khan, is better 
known as an author by the designation Kliafi Khan. He was a 
man of a good family residing at Dehli, and he privately com- 
piled a minute register of all the events of this reign, which he 
published some years after the monarch’s death. His father, 
Khwaja Mir, also an historian, was an officer of high rank in 
the service of Murad Bakhsh ; but after that Prince’s confine- 
ment and murder, he passed into the employment of Aurangzeb. 
Muhammad Hashim Khdn was brought up in Aurangzeb's 
service, ^nd was employed by him in political and military 
situations. He himself gives an interesting account of a mission 
on which bo was sent by the Viceroy of Gujardt to the English 
at Bombay ; on which occasion, while commending them in 
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other respects, he accuses them of levity in laughing more than 
befitted the solemnity of political intercourse. [He frequently 
speaks in his own person, reporting what he had himself seen or 
heard. In the reign of Farrukh Siyar, he was made a diwdn by 
Nizamii-l Mulk (the first of the Nizams of Haidarabad), and 
writes with interest and favour in all that concerns that chief. 
For this reason he is sometimes designated Nlzdmu-l 

His work is a complete history of the House of Timur, giving 
first a clear and concise account of that dynasty, from the founder 
down to the close of Akbar'^s reign. This portion of the work is^ 
condensed, the events having been so fully detailed by previous 
writers. The great body of the work is occupied with the 
hundred and thirty years that succeeded the death of Akbar, of 
which period the author states that the last fifty-three years were 
written from his own personal observation, and the verbal ac- 
counts of men who had watched the occurrences of the time. It 
is considered probable that he had composed the first half of the 
work before he was compelled to stop by Aurangzeb’s orders, but, 
being anxious to bring down his history to the close of his own 
life, he continued his labours in secret. It is represented that 
Muhammad Shah was so pleased with the history that he 
ennobled the author with the title of Khafi Khan, the word khdfi 
meaning “ concealed.” This origin of tlie designation is the one 
ascribed by all modern writers, and has been fully accredited by 
our English historians ; but I am disposed to dispute the correct- 
ness of this story, and to consider Khafi as a gentilitious name 
denoting the country whence his family sprung. Khaf, or more 
correctly Khwaf, is a district of Khurasan near Naishapur, and 
Khwdft so applied is by no means unfamiliar to Asiatics. Thus 
we have the famous doctor Shaikh Zainu-d din Khwafi,* Imdrn 
Khwdfi, the Khw&fi Saiyids, etc., and what is confirmatory of 
this opinion is that not only does Ghulam ^Ali Sh4h htyle our 
author Muhammad Hashim the son of Khwaja Mir Khwdfi, but 
he himself gives his ’father's name as Mir Khwdfi. It is not 
^ [See supra, Vol. IV. p. 288.] 
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impossible that Muhammad Shah may have indulged in a joke 
upon the author’s original name, and may have expressed himself 
in some such phrase to the effect that the author was now really 
Khwafi. [Mr. Morley, in his Catalogue of the MSS. of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, adopts the former explanation, and says : 
“ From the fact of the work having been so long concealed 
{khdfi)^ its author received the title of Khafi Khan.’’ Colonel 
Lees, on the other hand, arrived independently at the same 
conclusion as Sir H. M. Elliot. He shows that the patronymic 
^'Khwafi was one in very common use, and thinks that the 
interpretation “ concealed ” “ had its origin in an imperfect and 
somewhat ludicrous misrepresentation of what Khafi Khan 
himself says, to which has consequently been given a sense the 
very opposite of its true meaning. Khafi Khan certainly 
says that he kept all these things locked up in a box, but it 
was the box of his ‘ memory.’ ^ There might have been some 
reason for Khafi Khan concealing his work for a year or two 
after the death of Aurangzeb ; but there seems no sound or 
apparent reason for his concealing his work for nearly thirty years 
after that event.” 

The author of the “ Critical Essay,” translated and published 
for the Oriental Translation Fund, speaks of this history as con- 
taining a detailed and particular statement of various transactions 
which the author himself had actually witnessed, regretting at the 
same time that he had never seen it. When Colonel Dow wrote 
his History of Hindustan, he was obliged to conclude at the end 
of the tenth year of Aurangzeb’s reign, because there were 
no documents calculated to throw light upon the subsequent 
period. Mill also complains that we have no complete 
history of Aurangzeb. This defect has since been remedied by 
the Honourable Mountstewart Elphinstone, who has judiciouslv 
availed himself of Khafi Khan’s history, and thus has been 

1 [See the passage post, under the Eleventh Year of the Keign.] 

2 [Jouinal Eoyal Asiatic Society, n.s. vol. iii. p. 471. J 
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enabled to give us a complete narrative of the reign of Aurang- 
zeb and his immediate successors. Elphinstone confesses himself 
indebted to Major A. Gordon, of the Madras Army, for a MS. 
translation of Khdfi Khan s history down to near the end of 
Jahangir’s reign ; and he expresses his regret (Book X. Ch. L), 
“ that this excellent translation has not been carried on to the 
end of the history, which comes down to recent times, and 
affords the only full and connected account of the whole period 
which it embraces.” Grant Duff acknowledges the same obliga- 
tion in his History of the Mahrattas (vol. i, p. 118), and states 
that Mr. Erskine had translated the portion relating to Shah 
Jahan’s transactions with the Dakhin. [Inquiries have been 
made for this MS. translation of Major Gordon, but without 
success.] 

[Sir H. M. Elliot had made no provision for the translation of 
this work. The lengthy translation which follows is entirely 
the work of the Editor. The Text used is that publisliod in 
the Bibliotheca Indica; but two MSS. containing tlie liistory of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, one belonging to the Library of the East 
India OflSce, and the other to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
have been occasionally referred to. A greater number of copies 
has not been sought for, because, according to Colonel Lees, the 
MSS. differ very much. Copies (of Kliafi Klian'’s history) 
are very numerous; but, strange to say, no two copies that I have 
met with — and I have compared five apparently very good MSS. 
— are exactly alike, while some present such dissimilarities as 
almost to warrant the supposition that they are distinct works, 
some passages being quite accurate, and others again entirely 
dissimilar. In the copies to be found of other well-known MSS., 
whiph^have been copied and recopied repeatedly, we find omissions 
and a variety of readings, but not such broadcast discrepancies 
as I have found in some of the copies of Khafi Khan which I 
have consulted.”] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Europeans at Hugll} 

[Text, vol. i. p. 468.] The Firingis had formed a commer- 
cial settlement at Hugli, twenty hos from Rajmahal in Bengal. 
In former times they had obtained the grant of a parcel of land 
for the stowing of their merchandize and for their abode. There 
they built a strong fort, with towers and walls, and furnished 
it with artillery. They also built a place of worship which 
they call “churcir'* (kalmi). In course of time they overstepped 
the sufferance they lud obtained. They vexed the Musulmans 
of the neighbourhood, and they harassed travellers, and they 
exerted themselves continually to strengthen their settlement. 
Of all their odious practices this was the worst : — In the ports 
which they occupied on the sea-coast, they offered no injury 
cither to the property or person of either Muhammadans or 
Hindus who dwelt under their rule ; but if one of these in- 
habitants died, leaving children of tender age, tliey took both 
the children and the property under their charge, and, whether 
these young children were sait/ith^ or whether they were hrdh- 
ntans^ they made them Christians and slaves {mamIuJx). In 
the ports of the Kokan in the Dakhin, and on the sea-coast, 
wherever they had forts and exercised authority, this was 
the custom of that insolent people. But notwithstanding the 
notoriety of this tyrannical practice, Musulmans and Hindus of 
all tribes went into their settlements in pursuit of a livelihood, 
and took up their abode there. They allowed no religious 
mendicant (fakir) to come into their bounds. When one found 
his way in unawares, if he were a Hindu he was subjected to 
such tortures as made his escape with life very doubtful ; and if he 
were a Musulman he was imprisoned and worried for some days, 
and then set at liberty. When travellers passed in, and their 
baggage was examined for the custom-duties, no leniency was 
shown if any tobacco was found, because there are regular 

^ See supra, p. 31. 
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licensed sellers of tobacco, and a traveller must not carry more 
than enough for his own use. Unlike a Hindu temple, their 
place of worship was very conspicuous, for tapers of camphor 
were kept burning there in the day-time. In accordance with 
their Tain tenets, they had set up figures of the Lord Jesus and 
Mary (on our Prophet and on them be peace !), and otlier figures 
in wood, paint and wax, with great gaudiness. But in the 
churches of the English, who are also Christians, there arc no 
figures set up as idols. The writer of these pages has frequently 
gone into that place, and has conversed with their learned men, 
and records what he has observed. 

Reports of the unseemly practices of these people reached 
the Emperor, and when Kasim Khan was sent to Bengal as 
Governor, he received secret orders to suppress them, and to 
take their fortress. Kasim Khan accordingly proceeded to 
Hugh and laid siege to it. The detail of his skilful arrange- 
ments and strenuous exertions would be of great length; 
suffice it to say that, by the aid of boats, and by tlie advance 
of his forces both by land and water, he brought down the 
pride of those people, and subdued their fortress after a siege 
of three months. Nearly 50,000 raiynh of that place came out 
and took refuge with Kasim Kl-an. Ten thousand persons, 
Firingis and raiyah perished in the course of the siege. Four- 
teen hundred Firwgis, and a number of persons who had been 
made Christians by force, were taken prisoners. Nearly ten 
thousand persons, innocent raujats and captives of those people, 
were set free. More than a thousand Musulmans of the Imperial 
army fell in the course of the siene. 

Reiqn of Abu-l Muzaffar Muhiu-d din Muhammad 
Aurangzeb Bahadur ’AlamoIk Padshah-i Ghazi, 
Eleventh in Descent from AmIr TImur. 

Aurangzeb, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 2.] The attempt to write an epitome 
of the ally years’ reign of this illustrious monarch is like 
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trying to measure the waters of the sea in a pitcher; the 
affairs of the last forty years in particular are a boundless 
ocean, which authors have shrunk from committing to the 
thread of narrative. But for all this, the writer of these 
pages has resolved that to the best of his ability, and with 
the most active exertion, after the most exliaustive in- 
<piiry and complete investigation, he will narrate some events 
capable of narration which he has heard from the tongues 
of men advanced in years, which he has fully verified by 
inquiries from men in office and from the writers of official 
despatches, and by the evidence of his own eyes during this 
period of time. Like plagiarists of no ability, he commits one 
fact out of a hundred to his crude relation, and offers his 
petition to his intelligent critics and well-informed readers, that 
if, from his feeble grasp of the thread of narrative, any discre- 
pancies should appear between the earlier and later portions of 
his work, or if any trifling variations from other histories should 
appear, they will hold him excused, because in trustworthy 
books even discrepancies are found arising from varying versions 
(of the same occurrence). 


Birth of Auranyzeh, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 3.] Aurangzeb was born in the year 
1028 A.H. (1619 A.D.) at Dhud,^ which is on the frontiers of 
the mha of Ahmadabad and Malwa, whilst his father was 
subaddr of the Dakhin. 


Illness of Shah Jahdn. 

[vol. ii. p. 4.] On the 7th Zi-1 hijja, 1067 a.h. (Sept. 8, 
1657 Emperor Shah Jahan, called after his death) 

Firdfius fncfkcLui^ was attacked with illness, which turned out 

* The “ Dot ud of Thoi’nton, one hundred miles W. of Ujjain, and seventy- 
seven N.E. of Uaroda.” 
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to be strangury. This produced much derangement in the 
government of tne country, and in tlie peace of the people. 
Dara Shukoh looked upon himself as lieir to the throne, and 
even in the time of his father’s health he had held the reins 
of government. But he had fallen into ill repute through 
having imbibed the heretical tenets of the Sufis, lie had 
declared infidelit}" {kufr) and Islam to be twin brothers, and had 
written treatises on this subject ; he had also associated himself 
with Brahmans and Gosains. Seizing the opportunity (of his 
father s illness), he took the direction of State affairs into liis own 
hands, and having exacted from the ministers their pledges not 
to publish what passed in council, he closed the roads of Bengal, 
Ahmadabach and the Dakhin against messengers and travellers. 
But when the intelligence of his officious meddling had spread 
abroad through the provinces by the ddh~chauhi (post), a strong 
adverse feeling was shown by the amirs^ zaminddrs^ and raiyafs^ 
and also by the unruly spirits who sought for a field of action. 
Turbulent men from every corner and quarter, and men eager 
for a fray, in every province and country, raised their heads in 
expectation of strife. 

When intelligence of these proceedings reached Muhammad 
Shuja’ in Bengal, and Muhammad Murad Baklish in Ahmad- 
abad, each of them, vying with the other, had coins struck and 
the khutba read in his own name. Shuja', with a large force, 
marched against Bibar and Patna, and the news of his move- 
ments was carried to the capital. Sliah Jahan had from the 
very first shown great partiality and aff’ection for Dara Shukoh, 
and generally, in all matters, had done his best to gratify his 
son. Now that he was ill, and no longer master of himself, he 
was more than ever inclined to gratify Dara and yield to his 
wishes... Dara Shukoh looked with an eye of apprehension upon 
the talents of Prince Aurangzeb, and was made uneasy ^by the 
vigour and wisdom which he displayed. So, by various argu- 
ments, he induced his father to recall to Court the nobles and 
generals who were engaged with Aurangzeb in the siege of 
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Bijapur. When this evil news became |lie prosecution 

and completion of the siege of Bijapur was prevented. Aurang- 
zeb made an arrangement with Sikandar ’Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
and accepted from him a promise to pay a tribute of a kror 
of rupees in cash and goods as the price of peace. He then 
raised the siege of Bijapur, and proceeded to Khujista-bunyad 
(Aurangabad). After this he learned that Dara Shukoh, with the 
intention of getting possession of the treasure of Shah Jahdn, 
had left Dehli, and had gone to Agra. 


Defeat of Muhammad Shujd\ 

[vol. ii. p. 5.] Oil the 4th Rabru-1 awwal, 1068 a.h. (1st 
December, 1657), Dara Shukoh sent Baja Jai Singh, and several 
other amirs, with an army under the command (of his son) Sulai- 
inan Shukoh against Muhammad Shuja*. When the Raja with 
tlie vanguard arrived near Benares,^ Muhammad Sliuja’ prepared 
his forces for battle, and having got possession of several boats, 
he advanced to'^give battle to the Raja, and halted a kos and 
a half from him. Next day the Raja moved from his ground 
early in the morning before sunrise, and while Muhammad 
Shuja’ was yet asleep under the influence of wine, the Raja 
attacked him. Roused from his slumber, the incautious and 
careless Prince found that all w^as lost. He made a hurried flight 
with some of his servants and companions to a boat, and made 
his escape. All his camp and treasure, artillery, and materiel, 
was plundered, and fell into the hands of the Raja. After this 
defeat, Muhammad Shuja did not return to Bengal, and that 
country fell into the possession of the officers of Dara Shukoh. A 
number of his servants and companions were taken prisoners, 
and were carried off by the Raja to Agra. Dara Shukoh had 
them paraded round the city; afterwards he put some of them 
to death, and of many others he had a hand amputated. 

1 “ At the village of Balihdurptir, on the side of the Ganges.”— 
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. .March against Murad Bakhsh. 

* [vol. ii. p. 6.] ^ On the same day that Snlaiman Shukoh and 

Eaja Jai Singh were sent against Muhammad Shuja’, Mahardja 
Jaswant Singh and Kasim Khan, with the royal artillery and 
with several thousand horse and some guns of their own, and 
attended by several amirs of repute, were ordered to march to 
Ahmadabad and the Dakhin. Their instructions were that they 
were to ascertain the true state of affairs, and if Muliammad 
Murad Bakhsh should move from Ahmadabad, Kasim Khan - 
was to advance with several amirs and some guns to meet and 
receive him. After receiving intelligence of Prince (Murad 
Bakhsh’s) departure from the Dakhin, Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
was to act according to circumstances. If Prince Aurangzeb 
should begin to move from the Dakhin, the Maharaja and Kasim 
Khan were to lead all the royal forces across his line of marcli, 
and give him battle when opportunity oftered. Dara Shukoh 
made the province of Malwa his own iktd\ and devoted the 
whole of the revenues to the payment of his officers, so that, 
their hopes being excited by the riches of that coujitry, they 
might heartily support each other, and strengthen the army in 
prosecuting the war. 

It also came to hearing that Dara Skuhoh had imprisoned Tsa 
Beg, the vakil of Aurangzeb, and had sequestered his house. 

Proceedings of Murad Bakhsh. 

[vol. ii. p. 7.] It was learned from the news-letters {akhhdr) of 
Ahmadabad that Prince Muhammad Murad Bakhsh had struck 
coin and caused the khutba to be read in his name. He had also 
sent Khwaja Shahbaz, a eunuch, with an army and necessary siege 
train fcr the reduction of the fort of Surat, and the occupation of 
the port. Khwaja Shahbaz, on reaching Surat, invested tjie place, 

^ This statement begins with the words, “The news arrived,” showing that the 
author writes from the side of Aurangzeb. This, or a phrase of like meaning, is 
often used, 

2 “ K&sim Khhn’s special duty was to act .against Murhd Bakhsh, and remove him 
from Gujarkt, and to support Jaswant Singh.” — ' A' lamgir-ndma, p. 33. 
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and after driving mines and blowing up basticms and forts, he 
reduced the fortress. Then he called together the merchants of 
the place, and demanded from them a contribution of fifteen lacs 
of rupees. After much parley, the chiefs of the merchants agreed 
to pay six lacs of rupees on behalf of their body, and took a bond 
for tlie money under the seal of Muhammad Murad Bakhsh, 
and the bail of Khwaja Shahbaz. * 


Mozements of Aurangzeh. 

[vol. ii, p. 9.] About this tune Mir Jumla arrived, who had 
been sent by Shah Jahan before his illness to support Aurangzeh, 
and he acted as a trusted friend and faithful counsellor. But 
Aurangzeh deemed it expedient, in order to avoid reproach, to 
leave Mir Jumla as a prisoner at Daulatabad, while he himself 
marched against his enemies. Asa matter of prudence and expe- 
diency, Aurangzeh wrote repeatedly and in the most affectionate 
terms to Muhammand Murad Bakhsli, and offered him his con- 
gratulations. In his letters he said, “ I have not the slightest 
liking for or wish to take any part in the government of this 
deceitful and unstable world, my only desire is that I may make 
the pilgrimage to the temple of God. But whatever course you 
have resolved upon in opposition to the good-for-nothing and 
unjust conduct of our disgraceful brother {hlrddar-i he-shukoh)^ 
you may consider me your sincere friend and ally. Our revered 
father is still alive, and I think that we two brothers should 
devote ourselves to his service, and to the punishment of the 
wilfulness of that hauglity one and the presumption and conceit 
of that apostate. If it be possible, and we are permitted to see 
our father again, after exerting ourselves to put down that strife 
and insurrection, we will entreat the King to forgive the faults of 
our brefther, who has involuntarily been impelled to such a course 
of action. After setting the government in order, and punishing 
the enemies of the State, our brother must be reclaimed, and he 
must go to pay a visit to the holy temple. It is important that 
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you should allow of no delay in your movements, but should 
march at on<!fe to chastise that presumptuous infidel Jaswant 
Singh. You must consider me as having arrived on your side of 
the Nerbadda, and must look upon my numerous army and power- 
ful artillery as the means of securing your victory. You must 
know that I make the Word of God my bail for this treaty and 
compact, and you must by all means banish suspicion from your 
mind.” 

Aurangzeb arrived in Burhanpiir on the 25th Jumada-1 awwal, 
(1068 A.H., 19th Februarj^, 1658 a.d.), * * and remained there 
a month attending to necessary arrangements, and obtaining 
accurate intellisence. On the 25th Jumada-1 akhir he set out 
on his march to the capital. * * Jaswant Singh knew nothing 
of the approach of the great army of the two brothers until 
they came within vseven kos of Ujjain, when Raja Sheoraj, 
commandant of Mandii, obtained information of their having 
crossed at the ford of Akbarpur, and wrote the particulars to 
the Maharaja. Kasim Khan, on hearing that Prince Murad 
Bakhsh had left Ahmadabad, went forth in liaste to welcome 
him. But wljen he learnt that the Prince had gone eighteen 
los out of the way to meet Aurangzeb, he turned back dis- 
appointed. Dara Sliukoh’s men, who were in the fortress of 
Dhar, when they beheld the irresisiible forces of the two brothers, 
took to flight and joined the Maharaja. 

Raja Jaswant ^ingh, with Kasim Khan, on the approach of 
Prince Aurangzeb, advanced a march to meet him, and pitched 
his camp at the distance of one /cos and a half. Aurangzeb then 
sent a Brahman called Kab, wdio had a great reputation as a 
Hindi poet and master of language, to the Raja with this 
message : “ My desire is to visit my father.^ I have no desire 
for war. It is therefore desirable that you should either 
accompany me, or keep away from my route, so that no^ conflict 
may arise, or blood be shed.’’ The Raja did not acquiesce in 
this proposition, and sent an impertinent answ^er. Next day 
1 These few words represent the meaning of a great many. 
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both sides prepared for battle. * * * On the 22nd Kajab, 

1068 A.H. (20th April, 1658 a.d.), the battle was "Joined.^ * * # 
Every minute the dark ranks of the infidel Kajputs were dis- 
persed by the prowess of the followers of Islam. Dismay and 
great fear fell upon the heart of Jaswant, their leader, and he, 
far from acting like one of the renowned class of rajas, turned 
his back upon the battle, and was content to bring upon himself 
everlasting infamy. * * Kasim Khan also, with other Imperial 
oflScers and the forces of Dara Shukoh, took to flight. Shouts 
of victory arose from the men of Aurangzeb, and all the artillery, 
elephants, treasure, camels, baggage, animals, and equipments of 
the enemy, after being rifled and plundered, came into the 
possession of Aurangzeb. * * On the 27th Kajab the Prince 

marched from the borders of Ujjain, and on the 28th pitched his 
camp ill the territories of Gwalior, * * and on the 1st of 

Ramazan crossed the Cliainbal. 

Condition of the Emperor Shah Jahcin, 

[vol. ii. p. 20.] The hot climate of Agra did not agree with 
the Emperor, and as he had only slightly improved in health, he 
set off for Dehli. Dara Shukoh from the first disapproved of 
this removal, and spoke against it. Now when he had heard of 
the defeat of Raja Jaswant Singh, he was bewildered, and so 
worried his father with complaints and importunities, that he pre- 
vailed upon him to return. AVith the greatest urgency he made 
preparations for the coming conflict, and began his march with 
all the great nobles of his father s suite, with the old and newly 
raised followers of his own amounting to about 60,000 men, 
and with a strong train of artillery. * * It is said that the 
Emperor repeatedly forbad the march of Dara Shukoh, and 
said that nothing would come of it but further strife and conten- 
tion between the brothers. He conceived the idea of setting* out 

o 

himself to expostulate with the two brothers, and bring about a 


^ “Near Dharmatpar.”— 
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peace, and gave orders that preparations should be made for his 
journey. But Dara Shukoh was averse to this, and being 
supported in his representations by Khan-Jahan Shayista Khan, 
he diverted his father from his purpose. It is also recorded that 
before the news arrived of Raja Jaswanfs defeat, and before the 
two armies of the Dakhin and Ahmadabad had united, the 
Emperor desired to go towards them, and frequently consulted 
Khan-Jahan about it. Khan-Jahan was maternal uncle of 
Aurangzeb, and w^as well disposed towards him. He did not 
approve of the Emperor's design, but spoke of the excellent 
character and intelligence of Aurangzeb out of the liearty 
kindness he felt for him. When the intelligence arrived of 
the defeat of Raja Jaswant Singh, the Emperor was very angry 
with Khan-Jahan for the part he had taken. lie struck him on 
the breast with his staff’, and refused to see him for some two or 
three days. But his old feeling of kindness revived. He again 
consulted him about going forth to meet his sons ; but the Khan 
gave the same advice as before, so tliat, notwithstanding the 
preparations, the intended journey ended in nothing. 


Defeat of Ddrd Shukoh by Auramjzch, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 22.] On the 16th of Sha'ban, (1068 a.h., lOtli 
May, 1658 A.D.), Dara Shukoh sent Klialilu-llah Khdn, and * * 
with some of the Imperial and his own forces, as an advanced 
force to Dholpiir, to make a stand there, and secure the fords of 
the Chambal. He himself remained outside the city (of Agra) 
waiting for the arrival of Sulaiman Shukoh, who was expected to 
return from his operations against Shuja’. But as Sulaiman did 
not arrive, he was obliged to start on his march to meet and en- 
gage his two brothers. On the 6th Ramazan, near Samngarh, 
the two armies encamped about half a kos distant from each 
other. The forces which had been sent to guard the fords had 
effected nothing at all. Next day Dara Shukoh busied himself in 
distributing his forces, putting his guns in position, and arranging 
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Ins train of elephants. He advanced a little and took up a position 
in a wide plMn, presenting a front nearly two kos in width. The 
day was so liot that many strong men died from the heat of their 
armour and want of water, Aurangzeb also rode forth, but as he 
saw no advantage in being precipitate and beginning the fight, he 
took his stand about a cannon-shot distance, and waited for his 
adversary to commence the attack. But, as he made no sign 
beyond a parade of his forces, after evening prayer, Aurangzeb 
encamped in tlie same position, but gave orders for a strict 
watch being kept until morning. Next morning ^ Aurangzeb * * 
distributed his forces (in the following manner). * * Muhammad 
Murad Bakhsh, with his famous sarcldr>% took his place with the 
loft wing. * * Having made his arrangements, he kept with him 
a party of bold and trusty men, of all tribes, and placing Prince 
Muhammad A'zam behind, in the Jiowda^ he went forth to 
battle. * * 

The action began with discharges of rockets and guns, and 
thousands of arrows flew from both sides. Sipihr Shukoh, the 
leadci of Dara's advanced force, in concert with Ru^m Khan 
Dakhini, with ten or twelve thousand horse, made an attack upon 
Aurangzeb'’s guns. Driving back all before them, they pressed 
forward to Prince Muhammad Sultan, who was with Aurangzeb’s 
advance, and great confusion arose in this part of the army. 
Just at this juncture, by luck, a ball from the enemy's own guns 
struck the elephant of the brave Rustam Khan, and stretched 
the animal dead upon the ground. This accident intimidated 
Rustam Khan, and ho withdrew from his attack upon the ad- 
vanced force, and fell upon the right wing under Bahadur Khan 
Koka, This commanding oflB.cer made a vigorous resistance ; but 
forces \vere continually brought to support Rustam Khan, and 
the battle grew warm. Bahadur Khan at length received a 
wound •which compelled hini to retire, and many were killed 

^ Or, as the author expresses it, *‘When the sun, the mighty monarch of the 
golden crow’i, with his world-conquering sword, rose bright and refulgent from his 
orient rising- jjlace ; and when the king of the starry host put his head out of the 
window of the horizon.’* 
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and wounded on both sides. Aurangzeb’s forces wavered, 
and seemed about to give way, when Islam Khan and others 
brought reinforcements to Bahadur. At the same time Shaihh 
Mir and others, with the altanifili, came up to suppQrt the 
right wing, and to oppose Eustam Khan and the forces under 
Sipihr Shukoh. A desperate contest was maintained, * * biit 
length Eustam Khan was defeated, and Sipihr Shukoh also w 
hurled back. ‘ 

Dara Shukoh, being informed of the repulse of Sipihr Slitikoh 
and Eustam Khan, led the centre of his army, composed of not 
less than 20,000 horse, against the victorious wing. He ad- 
vanced with great bravery and firmness from behind his own 
guns against the guns and the advanced force which had won the 
victory- He was received with such heavy discharges of rockets, 
guns and muskets, and with such fierce charges from his brave 
opponents, that he was compelled to retire. 

Dara next made an attack upon Prince Murad Bakhsh, and 
led a force like the waves of the sea against that lion of the field 
of battle.^ The conflict was raging when Khalilu-llali Klian, the 
leader of the enemy’s vanguard, led three or four thousand Uzbek 
archers against the elephant of Murad Bakhsh. The arrows 
rained down frohi both sides, and confusion arose in the ranks of 
Murad Bakhsh, so that many were overpowered with fear and 
fell back. The elephant of Murad Bakhsh was about to turn 
aw^ay covered with wounds from arrows, spears, and battle-axes, 
but his brave rider ordered a chain to be cast round his legs. At 
this moment Eaja Earn Singh, a man highly renowned among 
the Eajputs for his bravery, wound a string of costly pearls 
round his head, and wuth his men clothed in yellow, as bent 
upon some desperate action, charged upon the elephant of Murad 
Bakhsh, and crying out defiantly, “ What, do you contest the 
throne with D^ra Shukoh?” hurled his javelin against* Mu rdd 
Bakhsh. Then he cried out fiercely to the elephant-driver, 
Make the elephant kneel down ! ” Murad Bakhsh having 
warded off his assault, shot him in the forehead with an arrow 
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and killed him. The Rajputs who followed that daring fellow 
mostly fell dead around the feet of the Prince’s elephant, and 
made the ground as yellow as ^ field of saffron. 

It is related in the ^Alarngir-ndma that at this point of the 
battljB Aurangzeb came to the support of his brother, and helped 

repulse the enemy. But the author of this work has heard 
from his father (who was present in the battle in the suite of the 
^jnee, and remained with him to the end of the engagement, 
alth«jugli lie was severely wounded), and from other trustworthy 
informants, that the Prince, after repeatedly making inquiries 
and learning of the progress of the enemy, was desirous of going 
to the support of his brother. But Shaikh Mir dissuaded him, 
and advised liini to remain patient where he was. Meanwhile 
the battle raged fiercely, and deeds of valour and devotion were 
displayed on all sides. 

The fierce Rajpiits, by their energy and desperate fighting, 
made their way to the centre (which was under the command of 
Aurangzeb himself j. One of them. Raja Riip Singh Rathor, 
sprang from his horse, and, with the greatest daring, having 
washed his hands of life, cut his way through the ranks of his 
enemies sword in liand, cast himself under the elephant on which 
the Prince was riding, and began to cut the girths which secured 
the hoivda. The Prince became aware of this daring attempt, 
and in admiration of the riian’s bravery, desired his followers to 
take the rash and fearless fellow alive, but he was cut to pieces. 

While this was going on, Rustam Khan again advanced 
against his brave opponents, and the fight grew hotter. Rustam, 
who was the mainstay of Dara s army, Raja Sattar Sal, and 
* * were kilted in this conflict. Dara, seeing so many of his 
noble and heroic followers killed and wounded, was much 
affected. He became distracted and irresolute, and knew 
not what to do. Just at this time a rocket struck the 
howda of his elephant. This alarmed and discouraged him so 
much that he dismounted in haste from his elephant, without 
even waiting to put on his slippers, and he then without arras 
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mounted a liorse. The si^lit of this ill-timed alarm, and of the 
empty hoivda^ after lie had changed his elephant for a liorse, 
disheartened the soldiers. The men lost heart in sympatliy with 
their leader, and began to think of flight. Just at this time, as 
one of his attendants was girding him with a quiver, a cannon- 
ball carried off the man'’s right hand and he fell dead*. The 
sight of this struck terror into the hearts of those arouinl ^im ; 
some of them dispersed, and others fled from the fatii| field. 
Dara, beholding the dispersion of his followers, and the repitlse of 
his army, prizing life more than the hope of a crown, turned 
away and fled. Sipihr Shukoh also, at this time, joined his 
father with some of his followers,^ and they all fled in despair 
towards A'gra. A great victory was thus gained. Sliouts of 
exultation followed, and the young princes offered their con- 
gratulations. 

Aurangzeb descended from his elephant to return thanks for 
this signal victory, surpassing all expectation, and, after perform- 
ing his devotions, he proceeded to the tent of Dara Shukoh. 
Everything had been ransacked except this tent and the artillerj’-, 
so he took possession of the tent, which thus received a new 
honour. He bestowed presents and praises upon the princes and 
his devoted nobles, delighting them with his commendation and 
eulogy. 

Prince Murad Bakhsh had received many arrow ■wounds 
in his face and body. Aurangzeb first applied to them the 
salve of praise and compliment, and then had them dressed 
by skilful surgeons. To the internal wounds of that weak- 
minded ^ Prince he applied the balm of thousands of praises and 
congratulations upon (his approaching) sovereignty. Then he 
wiped away the tears and blood from his brother’s cheek with the 
sleeve of condolence. It is said that the hoicda in which Murad 
Bakhsh rode was stuck as thick with arrows as a porcupine with 

1 The ^ Amdl'i Salih says they were only thirty or forty in number. The same 
work gives a long and laboured account of this battle, but it is not so circumstantial 
as that of Khhfi Khhn. 

2 Sddah-lauh^ ‘‘ tabula rasa.’' 
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quills, so that the ground of it was not visible. This howda 
was kept in the store-house in the fort of the capital as a 
curiosity, and as a memorial of the bravery of that descendant of 
the house of Timur, and there it remained till the tfme of the 
Emperor Farrukh Siyar. * * * 

Dara Shukoli, with two thousand horse, many of whom were 
woui|d^, and without baggage, arrived at Agra in the evening 
withou^orches. He proceeded to his own house, and shame and 
remorfee for liis ruined fortune would not allow him to visit his 
father. The Emperor sent for him, professing a desire to talk 
and take counsel with him, but he excused himself. In the same 
night, after the third watch, he went out of the city towards 
Uelili, intending to proceed to Lahore. He took with him 
Sipihr Shukoli, his wife and daughter and several attendants. 
He also carried off on elephants, camels and mules, his jewels, 
gold, silver, necessaries, and whatsoever he could. In the third 
day’s march he was joined by nearly 5000 horse, and some 
nobles and equipments, which were sent after him by his father. 

After resting a while from his victory, Aurangzeb addressed a 
letter to the Emperor \_reeou)iting what had ixtsscd]^ and excusing 
iiimself by referring all to the will of God. Soon afterwards, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, and Khan-Jahan, son of Asaf Khan, 
with many other nobles, wlio were the props of the State, came 
and proffered their services to Aurangzeb, and he honoured them 
with gifts of robes and jewels, horses and elephants. On the 10th 
Ramazan Aurangzeb marched from Samugarh for Agra, and 
encamped outside the city. TJiere he received from his father a 
consolatory letter written in his own hand. Next day Kudsiya 
Padshah Begarn, by command of her father, came out to her 
brother, and spake to him some words of kindness and reproach 
by way of advice and as a proof of affection. The answer she 
received was contrary to what she had wished, and she returned. 
The Emperor then wrote another admonitory letter, and with a 
sword which bore upon it the auspicious name Alamo-ir 
(world-conqueror), he sent it with kind messages by one of 
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his personal attendants to Aurangzeb. The word “Alamgir’" 
immediately attracted notice. It was deemed a good omen, 
and called forth congratulations. Aurangzeb then sent Prince 
MuhammsRi Sultan to restore order in the city, to rescue it 
from the violence a^jd oppression of the army and the mob, and 
to give peace to the people. To Khan-Jahan, son of Asaf Kljjyi?, 
he gave the title of Amiru-l umard^ * * and many of tlijB otlier 
nobles who had come to wait upon him were rewarded with 
increase of rank and presents of money and jewels. * * 

Confinement of Shah Jahdn. 

[vol. ii. p. 32.] The authors of the three ^ Alamgir-ndmim 
have each described the seclusion of the Emperor Shah Jahan by 
the will of Aurangzeb, but *Akil Khan Khafi, in his Wdki^dt-i 
^Alamgin has entered fully and particularly into matters, and 
has described the investment of the fort (of Agra), the confine- 
ment of Shah Jahan, the closing up of the waters (hand-namu- 
dan-i dh),^ and the somewhat bitter correspondence which passed. 
From this it appears that on the 17th Eamazan, 1068 (8th 
June, 1658), Aurangzeb directed Prince Muhammad Sultan to 
go into the fort of Agra, and to place suiiie of his trusty followers 
in charge of the gates. Afterwards he was directed to wait 
upon his grandfather, to deliver to him some agreeable and 
disagreeable messages respecting his retirement, and to cut off 
from him all means of intercourse with the outside. Accord- 
ingly Prince Muhammad Sultan went in and acted according 
to his instructions. He took from the Emperor all power and 
choice in matters of rule and government, and placed him in 
seclusion. 

Muhammad Ja’far Khan was sent to secure Mewat, which 
formed part of the jdgir of Dara Shukoh. Twenty-six lacs of 
rupees, with some other requirements of royalty, were presented 
to Murad Bakhsh. On the 22nd Ramazan Aurangzeb made 

1 Probably Sgurative. Bringing matters to a crisis. 
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his entry into KgrZi,, and took up his abode in the house of Uara 
Shukoh. * * 


, Flight of Ddrd Shukoh. 

[vol. ii. p. 33.] When Dara Shukoh reached the vicinity of 
the close pursuit of Aurangzeb’s forces, and the appre- 
hension of being shut up in the city, determined him to remain 
outside. There he employed himself in gathering money and 
supplies. Whatever he found in the royal stores, or in the 
houses of the amirs^ he laid hands upon. He remained some 
days awaiting the arrival of Sulaiman Shukoh, who, after his 
defeat of Shuja’, was wandering about in Bihar and Patna in a 
state of perplexity — for the news of the success of Aurangzeb 
frightened him from going to join his father. Dara, perceiving 
that if he remained longer he would fall a prisoner into the 
harsh hands of his brother, marched off towards the Panjab 
with the new army wliich had gathered round him, numbering 
about 10,000 horse. Every day he wrote letters to Sulaiman 
Shukoh, describing his wretched condition and his approach- 
ing arrival at^ Sirhind and Lahore. He also wrote conciliatory 
letters to the faujddrs and governors of the Panjab, in which he 
mingled promises and threats. He repeatedly wrote to his 
father, lamenting his inability to wait upon him, through his 
adverse fortune and the unhappy dissension between the two 
brothers and their respective adherents. 

Aurangzeb also frequently resolved to go and see his father, 
to make excuses, and to seek forgiveness of the offences of 
which he had been guilty, by no choice of his own, but through 
the divine decrees of fate, and the unseemly conduct of his 
brother. But he knew that his father’s feelings were strongly in 
favour of Dara Shukoh, and that under the influence of destiny 
he lost all self-control, so he determined that it was better not to 
pay the visit. Instead of going himself, he directed Prince 
Muhammad Vzam to go and wait upon the Emperor with many 
apologies. The Prince accordingly presented 500 ashrafis and 
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4000 rupees ; and the Emperor, half in joy, half in anger, took 
the Prince to his bosom, and shed tears over him as he embraced 
him. 

Aurangzeb next turned his attention to the pursuit of Dara 
Shukoh. He left Prince Muhammad Sultan with * * * to 
attend upon the Emperor, and he appointed Islam Khan to bo 
the Prince’s director (atdVik). * * On the 22nd llamazS,n he 

started in pursuit of his brother. On his way ho learnt that 
Dara had left Dehli on the 21st Ramazan, and had gone towards 
Lahore. * * * He sent Khan-dauran to supersede Saiyid 

Kasim Barha in command of the fortress of Allahabad. If the 
Saijdd gave over the fortress, he was to be treated with courtesy 
and sent to Aurangzeb ; if he refused to yield, Khan-dauran was 
directed to invest the fortress, and to call for reinforcements if 
necessary. 

Shah Jahan, tvhile in confinement, wrote secretly to Mahabat 
Khan, Governor of Kabul [_a long Jcttcry in n'hich he : 

“ Dara Shukoh is proceeding to Lahore. There is no want of 
money in Lahore, there is abundance of men and horses in 
Kabul, and no one equal to Mahabat Khan in valour and 
generalship. The Khan ought therefore to hasten with his army 
to Lahore, and, having there joined Dara Shukoh, they might 
march against the two undutiful sons, to inflict upon them the 
due reward of their misconduct, and to release the Emperor, the 
Sahib Kiran-i sani, from prison.” * * 


Imprisonment of Murad Bakhsh. 

[vol. ii. p. 37.] This simple-minded^ Prince had some good 
qualities ; but in the honesty of his heart and trustfulness of his 
disposition, he had never given heed to the saying of the great 
man (Sa’di) that two kings cannot be contained in one kingdom. 
He w^as deluded by flattering promises, and by the presents of 
money, etc., wliich had been sent to him, but they were deposits 
1 The * Alamgiy-ndma calls him “ stupid and ignorant.'^ 
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or loans rather than gifts. * * * On the 4th Shawwal, while they 
were encamped at Mathura, twenty-five kos from Agra,, Murad 
Bakhsh was made prisoner by a clever trick, which was aided by 
fortune, and into the particulars of which it is needless to enter. 
Chains were placed upon his feet. That same night four elephants 
with covered howcfm were sent off in four different directions, 
each under two or three .%arddrs and an escort. The elephant 
which was sent to the fort of Salirn-garh carried the prisoner 
Murad Bakhsh. This precaution was taken lest the partisans of 
the Prince sliould fall upon the howclci in which he was confined. 
All the treasure and effects of Murad Bakh^h, not one dam or 
diram of which was plundered, was confiscated. 

Flight of Lard Shukoh, Aurangzeb ascends the Thi'onc, 

[vol. ii. p. 39.] Dara Shukoh, in his progress through the 
Panjab, broke up, burnt or sunk the boats where he crossed the 
rivers. * * It w^as reported that upon his arrival at Lahore he 
had seized upon nearly a kror of treasure, together with all the 
stores belonging to the Grovernment and the royal amirs, and 
that he w^as engaged in enlisting soldiers and collecting munitions 
of war. On hearing this, Aurangzeb, not caring to enter the 
fortress of Dehli, encamped in the garden of Aghar-abad, now 
called Shalamar, and he sent on an advanced force, under Baha- 
dur Khan, in pursuit of Dara. On the 1st Zi-l ka’da, 1068 a.h. 
(22nd July, 1658 a.d.), after saying his prayers, and at an 
auspicious time, he took his seat on the throne of the Empire of 
Hindustan, without even troubling himself about placing his name 
on the coinage or having it repeated in the khiitba. * * Such 
matters as titles, the khutba, the coinage, and the sending of 
presents to other sovereigns, were all deferred to his second taking 
possession of the throne. 

• 

Sulaimdn Shukoh. 

[vol. ii. p. 41.] Intelligence now arrived that Sulaiman 
Shukoh had crossed the Ganges, and intended to proceed by 
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way of Hardwai’, to join his father. The Amiru-l umard and * 
were sent off to intercept him by forced marches. On the 7th 
Zi-1 ka da Aurangzeb began his march to Lahore in pursuit of 
Dara. * * The reporters now sent in the news that when 
Sulaiman Shukoh was approaching Hardwar, he heard that a 
force had been sent against him, and he had consequently turned 
off to the mountains of Srinagar. His expectations of assistances 
from the zaminddt's of this country had not been fulfilled ; so 
some of his adherents had parted from him, and were repairing 
to Aurangzeb. There remained with him altogether not more 
than five hundred horsemen ; so, not deeming it prudent to 
stop longer there, he went off in the direction of Allahabad. 
Before reaching that city his guardian ^ {aidJtli) fell ill, and 
parted from him with more of his followers. Not more than 
two hundred now remained with him, so he returned to the 
Zaminddr of Srinagar. His road passed through the jdgir of 
the Princess Kudsiya. He extorted two hm of rupees from Inu* 
manager, plundered his house, carried the man off prison ei', and 
afterwards put him to death. Tlie remainder of his men now 
deserted him, and there remained only Muhammad Shall Koka and 
a few attendants and servants. The Zaminddr of Srinagar coveted 

o 

the money and jewels that he had with him, and kept him as 
a sort of prisoner in his fort. After this had been reported, 
Amini’l umard, who had been sent to intercept Sulaiman Shukoh, 
was directed to send him prisoner in charge of a detachment, 
and to go himself to Agra to Prince Muhammad Sultan. 

Ddrd Shukoh. 

[vol. ii. p. 42.] After leaving Lahore, D4ra Shukoh busied 
himself in raising forces, and in winning the hearts of the dwellers 
in tliose parts. He made promises and engagements in writing 
to the zaniinddrs and faiijddrSy to conciliate them and ^augment 
his array. So he collected nearly twenty thousand horsemen. 
He wrote to his brother Shuja’, and made the most solemn 

^ ‘‘ Bati&dur Kh&n.*’ — ' A'lamgir-ndma. 
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promises and oaths, that after bringing the country into subjec- 
tion they would divide it between them in a brotherly way. 
These deceitful and treacherous letters deceived Shuja', and 
although he had received kind and assuring letters and promises 
from Aurangzeb, the foolish fellow busied himself in collecting 
forces, and marched from Dacca to the assistance of Dara Shukoh, 
with a strong army and a large force of artillery. It was Dara 
Shukoli’s desire to celebrate his accession to the throne at Lahore, 
and to have his name placed upon the coins and repeated in the 
khiifha ; but the power of the sword of Aurangzeb prevented this, 
Tlie zaminddrs and fa^gddrs of name and station, hearing of the 
decline of the fortunes of Dara and the rise of the fortunes of 
Aurangzeb, forsook the former. 

Jiqja Jaswant, 

[vol. ii. p. 42.] Raja Jaswant, when he fled from the en- 
counter with Aurangzeb, betook himself to his own country. 
Women, especially Rajput women, have often a higher sense of 
honour than men ; and for this reason will rather bear the tor- 
ture of fire than suffer disgrace. Raja Jaswant’s chief wife was 
a daughter of Raja Ohattar Sal. She strongly condemned her 
husband’s conduct, and refused to sleep with him. In conversa- 
tion she would express her censure both by words and hints. 
The Raja was stung to the quick by her reproaches, so he sent 
a letter by his vnUk to Aurangzeb, asking forgiveness of his 
offences. After his apology was accepted, he proceeded to Court, 
where he was graciously received, presented with many gifts and 
confirmed in his manmh. 


Ddrd Shukoh. 

[vol. ii. p. 44.] Dard Shukoh’s newly-raised army had been 
greatly reduced by desertion, and he was alarmed at the approach 
of Aurangzeb ; so he fled with three or four thousand horse and 
a. few guns towards Thatta and MuRdn. He left behind Daud 
Khdn to obstruct as much as possible the passage of the rivers 
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by the army of Aurangzeb, by burning or sinking the boats. * * 
After a while the intelligence arrived that Dara Shukoh, after 
staying at Multan fot a short time, had gone ofl’ towards Bhak- 
kar, and that his followers were daily decreasing. * ^ In the 
beginning of Muharram, 1069 a.h., Aurangzeb (continuing his 
pursuit of Dara) pitched his camp on the banks of the 
near Multan. * * 

ir 

Pnnce Skiija. 

[vol. ii. p. 45.] Intelligence now arrived that Muliainmad 
Shuja’ had marched from Bengal with 25,000 horse and a strong 
force of artillery, with the intention of fighting against Aurang- 
zeb. This proceeding changed the plans of Aurangzeb, wdio 
deemed it necessary to give up the pursuit of Dara, and to direct 
his energies to the repression of this graceless brother. So on tln^ 
12th Muharram, 1069 (30th Sept., 1658 a.d.), Aurangzeb fell 
back towards Dehli, the capital. * * On the last day of Mu- 
harram, he started from Lahore, ^ * and on the 4th Kabi’u-l 
awwal he reached Dehli. There he learned that Muhammad 
Shuja’ had advanced as far as Benares, and that Earn Das, the 
commandant, who had been appointed by Dara Shukoh, had sur- 
rendered the fort to Shuja^ The commandants of Chitapur and 
Allahabad had also surrendered their fortresses and joined him. 
* * After exacting three lacs of rupees under the name of a loan 
from the bankers of Benares, Muhammad Shuja’ continued his 
march. He sent a force against Jaunpur, and the commander of 
that fortress after its investment surrendered and joined Shuja. 

Mir Jamla Muazzam Khan, 

[vel. ii. p. 44.] Instructions were sent to the Dakhin, direct- 
ing the release of Mu’azzam Khan, alias Mir Jumla^ whom 
Aurangzeb had deemed it desirable to leave in confinement at 
Daulatabad.^ Mu’azzam Khan now arrived from the Dakhin, 

* These few lines are found four pages earlier in the text. 
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liis zeal having urged him to make a quick journey. He 
brouglit with him his military materieL ' ‘Aurangzeb received 
him graciously, and acted under his advice in managing the 
army. ♦ * He and his son Muhammad Amin Khan, with some 
other devoted adherents, were appointed to attend Aurangzeb, 
0 was with the centre of the army. 

Defeat of Prince Shujd\ 

[vol. ii. p. 50.] The armies of Aurangzeb and Shuja’^ were 
within half a kos of each other, and both sides prepared for battle. 
* * The guns of Shuja" were so placed as to have an advantage 
over those of liis opponents ; so Mu‘‘azzam Khan, who was a good 
tactician, removed forty guns during the night to another position. 
He took no rest, but busied himself in ordering his army and 
encouraging the men. The Emperor Aurangzeb was engaged in 
his tent performing his devotions, and praying to God for victory. 
Suddenly, about the fourth watch, a great tumult arose. Raja 
Jaswant Singh, ^ the treacherous wretch,^ who marched with the 
army, had, througli one of his confidants, opened communications 
with Shuja' in the early part of the night, undertaking to make 
a sudden assault upon the army just before daybreak, and to 
desert, doing as much mischief as he could. “ When I do this,^'' 
said he, “the King (Aurangzeb) will come in pursuit of me; 
you must then charge sharply upon his forces.” 

About two hours of the night remained, when Jaswant Singh, 
in league with other Rajput leaders, set their numerous 
followers in motion, and began to move off, destroying and 
plundering as they went, and cutting down all who opposed 
them. The forces under Prince Muhammad Sultan suffered 
especially from their attacks. No tent, small or great, escaped 
their ravages. All his treasure and effects were plundered. * * 

1 “At the village of Kora.” — ' Alamgir-nd)m. “ Shujh’s army rested by the tank 
of Khajwa or Kachhwa.” — ' Amal-i Sulth. 

- He had been plaeed with other B&jas in the right wing. 

3 A very faint expression of the abuse heaped upon him. 
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Then they made towards the royal quarters, ransacking every- 
thing, and not a tent near the royal pavilion remained safe from 
them. For. i^ome time the cause of all this disorder was unknown. 
All kinds of erroneous surmises were made, and a panic was spread- 
ing through the whole army. Many men were so disheartened 
that they joined tlie plunderers, thinking that the best way of 
escaping from the disaster. One party fled to tlie open country ; 
another approached the enemy’s army, and set about ravaging. 

* * But for all this confusion in the army, notliing shook tho 
resolution of Aurangzeb. It was now reported to him that tho 
traitor had moved ofi* towards his home. Then Aurangzeb 
descended from his elephant, and took his seat in a litter that 
all the panic-stricken men who beheld him might see that he was 
resolute, and had no intention of retreating. He sent orderlies 
round to the commanders, directing them to forbid all riders 
of elephants or horses to stir from their places.^ * * Without 
exaggeration, half the army had gone away to plunder or escape, 
and many had joined the enemy. Intelligence was brought of 
Jaswant Singh having marched away towards Agra. 

Aurangzeb's devoted servants now^ gathered round him from far 
and near. He then again mounted his elephant, and without a 
cloud upon his brow rode forth to arrange his order of battle. 

* * Mu azzam Khan received authority to make such alterations 
in the disposition of the forces as he deemed necessary. * * The 
battle began abouf the fourth or fifth gltari of the day with a 
cannonade which made the earth to tremble, and filled the hearts 
of both armies with awe and trembling. * * A cannon-ball from 
the Emperor’s army reached the elephant on which Sultdn 
Zainu-1 ’abidin^ was riding, and although it did not strike the 
Sultan,^ it carried oflp one leg of the elephant- driver, and one 
leg also of the personal attendant who was seated behind the 
howda. This circumstance greatly discouraged many of^Shuja’s 

^ More eulogy of the Emperor’s firmness and resolution follows here and after- 
wards. 

* “ Son of Shuj&,’.” — ' Alamgir-ndma, 


3 “ Or the elephant.” — Ib. 
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army. * * Saiyid Barha, with three elephants, made an 

attack upon the left of the royal army, and the vigour of his 
assault spread confusion in the ranks of his opponents, and many 
of them took to flight. The retreat of the left wing made the 
centre waver, and the Emperor was left with only 2000 horse- 
men to protect him. Greatly encouraged by the sight, the 
enemy made a bold and fierce attack upon the centre. The 
Emperor mounted upon an elephant, moved about inspiriting 
his men and shootins: arrows ajrainst his enemies, Murtaza 
Kuli Khan, of the left wing, with * * several others, made a 
bold charge upon the enemv, and the Emperor, seeing how 
matters stood, joined in the charge. * * Tliis gave a severe 
^lieck to the enemy, who lost many men killed and wounded. 

The vigour of the Saiyids of Barha had abated, but their three 
elephants, each of them dashing about wdth his trunk a chain of 
two or three weight, overthrew and crushed ' every one who 
came in their way. One of them at length charged towards the 
elephant of the Emj^eror. Without moving from his place or 
changing countenance, the Emperor made signs for his guards to 
shoot the animars driver. One of the guards brought the man 
to the ground, and then one of the royal elepliant-drivers got 
upon the elephant’s neck and led him off. The other two ele- 
phants then charged the right wing of the royal army, and other 
forces of the enemy coming up, this wing fell into confusion. * * 
The Emperor was urged to move to its support, but he was 
hotly engaged himself. * * He sent messages to the officers of 
the right wing, urging them to stand fast until he could come to 
their assistance. Several of the enemy’s leading men now fell, 
and the efforts of the forces opposed to the Emperor relaxed, so 
that he was able to proceed to the succour of his right. This 
encouraged the men. Cries of “ Kill ! kill ! ” were raised on every 
side, and many of the enemy were killed. A general attack was 
made on the enemy’s centre, and then several chiefs, who had 
thought it expedient to support him, came over and joined 
the Emperor. Victory declared in favour of the Emperor, 
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and when the glad news of Shuja’s flight was brought, shouts of 
congratulation and victory arose, and the drums and trumpets 
sounded in triumph. 

The victors fell upon the camp of the enemy and thoroughly 
plundered it ; every man took what he could lay hands on ; but 
114 guns, 115 elephants, and much treasure, and many jewels, 
came into the possession of the Emperor. After descending from 
his elephant, and returning thanks to God for his victory, he 
praised his nobles for their exertions. Then he sent his son 
Muhammad Sultan^ in pursuit of Sliuja’, with directions to use 
every exertion to cut off his flight. * * 

Flight of Ddrd Shulwk. 

[vol. ii. p. 60.] Intelligence was brought that Dara Shukoli 
had arrived at Bhakkar in a wretched condition, with only three 
thousand horse. Want of porters, and the desertion of many of 
his adherents, compelled him to leave part of his treasure and 
baggage under charge of some of his servants at Bhakkar. Dense 
thorn-brakes, toilsome marches, and loss of porters, impeded his 
progress through the salt desert beside the river of Thatta ; this, 
with the loss of baggage, which fell into the hands of liis pursuers, 
allowed him no rest. Through want of watei, the hardships 
of the march, and various diseases, many of his men died or fell 
away from him. Shaikh Mir, his pursuer, kept treading on his 
heels, and, after crossing the desert, he had not more than a 
thousand horsemen left. After arriving at Siwistan he determined 
to proceed to Ahmadabad. 

The force of Shaikh Mir, the pursuer, also suffered greatly 
from want of water, and the long and rapid march. Loss of 
horses- and porters, added to the other hardships, killed and 
scattered them. Most of those who remained had to march on 
foot. On these facts being reported, Shaikh Mir was ordered to 
return. 


1 “ Mu’azzam Klian was sent Avith \Amy—'AmaUi Sdhh. 
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Surrender of Alldkdhdd, 

[vol. ii. p. 61.] On the 1st Jumada-1 awwal Aurangzeb pro- 
ceeded towards Agra, and at the second stage he received a 
despatch from Prince Muhammad Sultan, reporting a second 
success over Shuja*. Saiyid Kasim, commandant of the fortress 
of Allahabad, left a deputy in charge of the fortress, and accom- 
panied Sliuja’ to battle. After the defeat, Kasim Khan returned 
to the fortress, and busied himself in making it secure. When 
Shuja’ arrived, he made plausible excuses for not giving up the 
place. He went out with alacrity to meet the Prince, made 
promises of fidelitj^, and entertained him, after which he was dis- 
missed to his post. When Prince Muhammad Sultan drew near, 
lie wrote to him a repentant letter, professing his obedience, and 
sending to him the keys of the fortress. On hearing of this, 
Aurangzeb ordered Khaii-dauran to be placed in command of 
Allahabad, and Kasim Khan to be sent courteously to his 
presence. 


Raja Jasrcant. 

[vol. ii. p. 61.] Aurangzeb appointed Amir Khan and * * 
with ten thousand horse to punish the traitor Raja Jaswant. He 
also joined to this force Rai Singh Rathor, a nephew^ of Raja 
Jaswant, wdio had a family feud with his uncle. This chief was 
honoured with the title of raja and many presents. Hopes also 
were held out to him of a grant of Jodpur, his native country. 


Ddrd Skukok. 

[vol. ii. p. 62.] Directions were sent to Amir Khdn, 
Governor of Lahore, that upon the return of Shaikh Mir from 
the puj:suit of Dara, he was to remove Prince Mur4d Bakhsh 
from Salim-garh, and send him under charge of Shaikh Mir to 
Gwalior. 

On the IStli Jumada-1 awwal Aurangzeb reached Agra, and on 
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the 23rd he again set out. He now learnt that Dard Shukoli 
had passed through Kaphh to the borders of the provijice of 
Ahmadabad. He had collected round him three or four- 
thousand horse. After the troops of Ajirangzeb had given up 
the pursuit of him, he proceeded leisurely, endeavouring to gain 
over i\iQ faujddrs and zamindars^ and to collect soldiers. By pre- 
sents of money and jewels he won over the Zamiiiddr of Kachh, 
and affianced his daughter in marriage to Prince Sipihr Shukoh. 
The zannnddr sent him on with an escort through his territory 
towards Ahmadabad. Upon his arriving there, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, the suhadd)\ one of whose daughters was married to 
Aurangzeb, and another was in the house of Murad Bakhsh, 
went out to meet him, accompanied by Rahmat Khan dhcdn^ and 
others. They presented to him near ten lacs worth of gold, 
silver, and other property belonging to Murad Bakhsh, wliicli 
was in Ahmadabad. Dara Shukoh then exerted himself in 
collecting money and men, and in winning adherents by presents 
of robes and jewels, and by promotions in rank and title. He 
appointed officers, who took possession of the ports of Surat, 
Kambayat, Broach, and the districts around. In the course 
of a month and seven days he collected 20,000 horse, and he 
sent requisitions to the governors of Bijapur and Haidarab&,d 
for money and men. He also thought over several plans for 
going to the Dakhin, and for joining Raja Jaswant Singh. * * 
On the 1st Jumada-1 akhir Dara Shukoh began his march with 
a well-appointed army and a large train of artillery, for he had 
obtained thirty or forty guns from Surat. As he pursued his 
march, he every day received false and delusive letters from 
Raja Jaswant, befooling him with promises of coming to his 
assistance. 

When Aurangzeb received intelligence of these proceedings, he 
marched towards Ajmir. Mirza^ Raja Jai Singh had interceded 
with him on behalf of Raja Jaswant; so he pardoned his offences. 


^ The same title is given to him in the *Amal‘i Sdlih, 
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and wrote to him a conciliatory letter, reinstating him in his 
niansab^ and restoring to him his title of Maharaja. He at the 
same time directed the Rdja to write to him about the state of 
affairs, and send the letter by swift messengers. * * Muhammad 
Amin Khan, who had been commissioned to punish the Raja, 
was recalled. Raja Jaswant, who had advanced twenty kos 
from Jodpur to meet Dara Shukoh, on receiving the Emperor’s 
letter, broke off his alliance with Dara, and returned to his own 
country. 

This defection greatly troubled Dara, who opened a corre- 
spondence with the Raja, and endeavoured to win him over 
by promises and flattery, but without effect. When Dara came 
to a place twenty kos distant from Jodpur, he sent a Hindu 
named De Chand to the Raja; but he artfully replied that he 
remained true to his engagement, but that it was not expedient 
for him to move just then. Dara Shukoh, he said, should go to 
Ajniir, and open communications with other Rajputs. If two or 
three Rajputs of note joined him, then he, the Raja, would also 
come to his support. Dara Shukoh, having no other course 
open, proceeded to Ajinir, and again sent De Cliand to Jaswant ; 
but all his persuasions and remonstrances w^ere in vain, and 
it was evident that all the Raja’s statements were false and 
treacherous. The fact of his having received a letter of pardon 
from Aurangzeb was also publicly talked about. It has been 
said that “ Necessity turns lions into foxes,” and so Dara 
Shukoh, notwithstanding his knowledge of the Raja’s perfidy, 
sent Sipihr Shukoh to him ; but although the Prince flattered 
and persuaded, and held out great promises, the traitor did not 
listen, and the Prince, like De Chand, turned empty away. 

Deprived of all hope of assistance from Raja Jaswant, Dara 
Shukoh was at a loss what course to pursue. Then he heard of 
the near approach of Aurangzeb, and resolved to fight. But not 
deeming it expedient to fight a regular battle, he determined to 
retire into the hills about Ajmir, and to throw up lines of 
defence. Accordingly he moved into the defiles, blocked up the 
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roads with barriers of stone ^nd earth, and stationed his guns 
and musketeers so as to make his position secure. He him- 
self took his station with the centre. * * Aurangzeb directed the 
commander of his artillery to advance his guns against Dara's 
lines. * * For three days most vigorous attacks were made, but 
Dara’s position was very strong, and his men fought bravely, so 
that the assailants made no impression. Dara’s forces indeed 
sallied out, and after causing considerable destruction of .pieii 
and beasts, returned to tlieir positions. The artillery practice of 
the assailants damaged only the defence works. On the fourth 
night Aurangzeb called around liim some of his most trusty 
servants, and incited them by strong exhortations and promises 
to undertake an assault. * * Next day Aurangzeb sent Raja 
Rajrup, Zamindlir of Janiun, with his infantry, against the rear 
of a hill, where an assault was not expected, and where the con- 
centration of forces was thought to render it impossible. * * 
But he forced his way, and planted his banner on tlie summit of 
the hill. * * The success at the beginning of the battle was due 
to Raja Rajrup; but at last the victory was owing to the devo- 
tion of Shaikh Mir, and the intrepidity of Diler Khan Afghan, 
w’ho attacked the lines held by Shah Nawaz Khan. Pride and 
shame so \vorked upon Shah Nawaz, tliat lie gave up all Iiope of 
surviving, and died fighting most courageousI^^ 

Dara Shukoh seeing the defeat of his army, and hearing of the 
death of Shah Nawaz Khan, seeing also the approach of his 
victorious foes, lost all sense and self-control, and fled with 
Sipihr Shukoh, Firoz Mewati, and some of the inmates of 
his harem, in great consternation and sorrow. Of all his 
nobles none accompanied him but the two above named. He 
managed to save some jewels and money, and with some 
of his women, his daughter, and a few attendants, he went 
off tow^ards Ahmadabad. * ♦ The fact of his fliglit was 
not known for certain until three hours after dark, and fighting 
•went on in several parts of the lines until the flight of the 
enemy and the abandonment of the lines ■were ascertained. * * 
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Raja Jai Singh and Bahadur were sent in command of a force 
in pursuit oft)ara Shukoh. * * Aurangzeb made a short stay at 
Ajmir, and started from thence for the capital on the 4th Rajah, 
1000. 


^ Prince Shifjd\ 

[vol. ii. p. 75.] Prince Shuja’ fled before the pursuing force 
of PAice Muhammad Sultdn to Jahangir-iiagar (Dacca), and 
Mu’azzam Khan obtained possession of the fort of Mongir. * * 
Shortly afterwards the fort of Chunar, which Shuja’ had got 
into his power, was given up to Aurangzeb. 

^ Second Year of the Reign (1659 a.d.). 

[vol. ii. p. 77.] The second year of tlie reign commenced on 
the 4th Ramazan, 1069 a.h. * * The Einperor^s name and 
titles were proclaimed in the pulpit as “ Abu-1 Muzaffar Muhiu-d 
din Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur ’Alamgir Badshah-i Ghazi/’ 
Tn former reigns one side of the coins had been adorned with the 
words of the creed and the 'names of the first four Khalifs; but 
as coins pass into many unworthy places, and fall under the feet 
of infidels, it was ordered that this superscription should be 
changed [/or certain couplets containing the Emperor^ s name']. 

[vol. ii. p. 79.] Since the reign of the Emperor Akbar the 
official year of account and the years of tlie reign had been 
reckoned from the 1st Earwardi, when the Sun enters Aries, to 
the end of Isfandiyar, and the year and its months were called 
Ildhi ; but as this resembled the system of the fire-worshippers, 
the Emperor, in his zeal for upholding Muhammadan rule, directed 
that the year of the reign should be reckoned by the Arab lunar 
year and months, and that in the revenue accounts also the lunar 
year shouid be preferred to the solar. The festival of the (solar) 
new year was entirely abolished. Mathematicians, astronomers, 
and men who have studied history, know that * * the recurrence 
of the four seasons, summer, winter, the rainy season of Hiudii- 

VOL. YII. 16 
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Stan, the autumn and spring harvests, the ripening of fhe-corn and 
fruit of each season, the tankhicdh of the jdgirs^ and the money 
of the mansahdars^ are all dependent upon the solar jjgckoniifg, 
and cannot be regulated by the lunar ; still his religious Majes^ 
was unwilling that the nauroz and the year and months of the 
Magi should gives their names to the anniversary of his ac- 
cession. 


Ddrd Shiikoh. ' 

[vol. ii. p. 80.] The sad circumstances of the remainder of 
Dara Shukoh’s career must now be related. On leaving the 
mountains of Ajinir, he proceeded with his wife, daughter, some 
jewels, a little money, and a few domestic servants, towards 
Ahmadabad. The rest of his treasure, goods, and necessary 
baggage, with some female servants, borne by twelve elephants 
and horses, he left behind in charge of servants, some of them 
old, some new, in the company and under the superintendence of 
some trusty eunuchs, with orders to follow as quickly as ])ossiblc. 
When this party had marched four or five all the servants^ 
began to plunder the property, and struggling and figlitiug with 
each other, every man seized what he could lay hands on. The 
baggage was taken from the backs of the elephants and placed on 
camels, and the women were stripped of their jewels and taken 
oft* the camels to be mounted on the elephants ; then the plun- 
derers, with camels and horses laden witli money and articles of 
great value, made off* for the desert. The eunuchs were unable 
to prevent the proceedings of their escort. In great distress, and 
in dread of the pursuit of the victorious troops, they wore intent 
upon preserving their own honour and that of their master ; so 
they led off* the women on the elephants, and pursuing all night 
the track of Dara through the desert, after a night and a day 
they overtook him. ^ 

That forlorn fugitive, in sore distress, without baggage, and 

^ The text says simply “ all,” hut it is clear from the context that this means the 
servants. 
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despoiled by plunderers, wandered on through the desert. In 
eight day^’ time he approached Ahmaddbad. But th» officials 
.^0^ tlie * * proclaimed Aurangzeb, and took measures to 
;j|(reveiit i)ara from entering. The fugitive perceived that ill- 
fortune everywhere awaited him. He gave up all hope of 
getting possession of the city, and went to Kari, two kos from 
Ahmadabad. There he sought assistance from Kanji Koli, 

. one of the most notorious rebels and robbers of that country. 

him, and conducted him through Gujarat to the 
confines of Kachh. Here he was joined by Gul Muhammad, 
whom he had made governor of Surat and Broach, and who 
brought with him fifty horse and two hundred matchlockmen. 
The zam'inddr of Kachh, when Dara lately passed through 
the country, entertained him, treated him with everj’' respect, 
and affianced a daughter in marriage to his son, all in expecta- 
tion of future advantage. Bara, in his distress, now looked 
to him for assistance ; but he heeded not, and did not even show 
the courtesy of a visit. After two days spent in fruitless 
efforts to soften the z((mindd}\ Dara, with tearful eyes and 
burning heart, resolved to proceed to Bhakkar. 

On reaching the frontier of Sind, Firoz Mewati, wli© had 
hitherto ac.compani€d the unfortunate Prince, seeing how his 
evil fate still clung to him, abandoned the ill-starred fugitive, 
and went off to DeliH. Dara, in a bewildered condition, pro- 
ceeded towards the country of Jawiyan;^ but the dwellers in 
the deserts of that country closed the roads with the intention 
of making him prisoner. With some fighting and trouble he 
escaped from these people, and made his way into the country 
of the Makashis. Mirza Makashi, the chief of the tribe, came 
forth to meet him, took him home with great kindness, and en- 
tertained him. After this he proposed to send him towards Tran, 
under amescort which was to conduct him to Kandahar, twelve 
marches distant from where he was, and he strongly advised the 
adoption of this course. But Dard could not give up his futile 

1 “Crossed the indus, and proceeded to the country of Chknd Khkn (or J^ndban)/’— 
' Jllamgir-ndma^ p. 412. The name J hwiyhn is confirmed by both MSS. of Khafi Khfin. 
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liopes of ref*overitig his throne and crown, and resolved to go 
to Malift Jiwan, zaminddr of Dhandar,^ who had long been 
bound to him by acts of generosity, and sent to assure liim of 
his devotion and fidelity. 

When Dara reached the laud of this evil znmhiddr^ Malik 
Jiwan came out like the destroying angel to meet him. As a 
guest-murdering host he conducted Dara home, and exerted 
himself to entertain him. During the two or three days that 
Dara remained here, his wife, Kadira Begam, daughter of 
Parwez, died of dj^sentery and vexation. Mountain after moun- 
tain of trouble thus pressed upon the heart of Dara, grief was 
added to grief, sorrow to sorrow, so that his mind no longer 
retained its equilibrium. Without considering the consequences, 
he sent her corpse to Lahore in charge of Gul Muhammad, to be 
buried there.^ He thus parted from one who had been faithful 
to him through his darkest troubles. He himself remained, 
attended only by a few domestic servants and useless eunuchs. 

After performing the ceremonies of mourning, Dara deter- 
mined to set out the next morning under the escort of i\Ialik 
Jiwan for Tran, by way of Kandahar. Jiwan apparently was 
ready •to accompany him to Tran ; but he had inwardly re- 
solved to forward his own interests by trampling uud,cr foot all 
claims of gratitude,^ and of makinc: tiie wretched fugitive pri- 
soner. So he formed his plan. He accompanied his guest for 
some /.’OS. Then he represented that it was necessary for him 
to return, in order to procure some furtlicr provisions for tlie 
journey, which he would collect, and would overtake Dara after 
two or three days’ march. Accordingly lie went back, leaving his 
brother with a party of the ruflSaiis and robbers of the country 

1 Elphinstonc has mistaken the name of the man for that of his country. He calls 
him “tlu' chief of Jun on the eastern frontier of Sind.” The ^ A'lamgir-numa calls 
him “ iSIalik Jiwan Ayyub, an Afghan,” and the name of his estate is given as 

Dhdar ” or “ Dhidhar. In the ' AmaUi Salih it is “ Dhkwar.*’ It is piobably 
Dadar in Kacbb Gandava. 

2 “ The deceased had l(‘ft a will desiring to be buried in Hindbstin.” — 'A'lamgir- 
udma. 

3 Tho 'AmalA Salih says that “the zaminddr Jiwan was bound in gratitude to 
D^ira by many kindnesses and lavours.*’ 
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to attend Dara. This man suddenly fell upon his victim and 
made him prisoner, without giving him a chance of fifeistance. 
riien he carried him back with SipihrShukoh and his companions 
to the perfidious host, and kept him under guard in the place ap- 
pointed. Malik Jiwan wrote an account of this good service to 
Raja Jai Singh and Bahadur Khan, who had been sent from 
A jnnr in pursuit of Dara, and he also wrote to Bakir Khan, 
governor of Bhakkar. Bakir Khan instantly sent off Malik 
Jiwan s letter express to Aurangzeb. Upon the arrival of Bakir 
Khan’s despatch, Aurangzeb communicated the fact to his 
private councillors, but did not make it public until the arrival 
of a letter from Bahadur Khan confirming the news. At the end 
of the month of Shawvval it was published by beat of drum. The 
public voice spoke with condemnation and abhorrence of Malik 
Jiwan; but a robe and a mansah of 1000, with 200 horse, were 
conferred upon him. 

It was now ascertained that Sulaiman Shukoh had souo*lit 
refuge with the zaminddr of Srinagar. Raja Rajriip was there- 
fore directed to write to the zamimld)\ and advise him to consult 
his own interest and bring Sulaiman out of his territory ; if not, 
ho must suffer the consequences of the royal anger.^ 

In the middle of Zi-1 hijja, Bahadur Khan brought Dara Shukoh 
and his son Sipihr Shukoh to the Emperor, who gave orders that 
both father and son should be carried into the city chained and 
seated on an elephant, and thus be exposed to the people in 
the Clidndni cliauk and the hdzdt\ after which they were to be 
carried to Khizrabad in old Dehli, and there confined. Bahadur 
Khan, after giving up his prisoner, received great rewards and 
marks of favour. 

Two days afterwards Malik Jiwan, who had received the title 
of Bakhtiyai Khdn, entered the city, and was passing through 
the streets of the hdzdr. The idlers, the partisans" of Dara 
Shukoh, the workmen and people of all sorts, inciting each 

1 The ^Amo^-i Salih is more explicit, and says that Sulaiman was to be sent to 
Aurangzeb. 
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other, gathered . into a mob, and, assailing Ji wan and his com- 
panions with* abuse an5‘ imprecations, they pelted them with dirt 
and filth, and clods and stones, so that several persons were 
knocked down and killed, and many were w'ounded. Jivvan was 
protected by shields held over his head, and he at length made 
his way through the crowd to the palace. They say that the 
disturbance on this day was so great that it bordered on re- 
bellion. If the I'ofwdl had not come forward with his policemen, 
not one of Malik Jiwan’s followers would have escaped with 
life. Ashes and pots full of urine and ordure were thrown down 
from the roofs of the houses upon the heads of the Afghans, and 
many of the bystanders were injured. Next day the kottcd! 
made an investigation, and it was ascertained that an ahad'i 
(guardsman) named Haibat had taken a leading part in tlu^ 
disturbance. He was condemned by a legal decision, and wa^ 
executed. 

At the end of Zi-1 hijja, 1069^ (Sept. 1659), the. order A\as 
given for Dara Shukoh to be put to death under a legal opinion 
of the lawyers, because he had apostatized from the law, had 
vilified religion, and had allied himself with heresy and infidelity. 
After he was slain, his body was placed on a hoinh and carried 
round the city.‘^ So once alive and once dead he was exposed to 
the eyes of all men, and many ■wept over his fate. He was 
buried in the tomb of Hiimayun. Sipilir Shukoh was ordered 
to be imprisoned in ^he fortress of Gwalior. 

Bemimon of Taxes, 

[vol. ji. p. 87.] The movements of large armies through the 
country, especially in the eastern and northern parts, during the 
two years past, and scarcity of rain in some parts, had combined 
to make grain dear. To comfort the people and alleviate tlieir 
■distress, the Emperor gave orders for the remission of the 

' On the 26th day.” — ’Amal-i Salih. 

2 The * A'lamgir-ndma says nought about the legal opinion, or the exposure of the 
corpse. It simply status that Aurangzeb gave the order for the execution, and that 
it was piomptly oerriud out by certain officers, whose names are given. 
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rdhddri (toll) which was collected on every highway (giizar)^ 
frontier and ferry, and brought in a lai^§ sum tosthe revenue. 
He also remitted the pdndan^ a ground or house cess, which was 
paid throughout the Imperial dominions by every tradesman and 
dealer, from the butcher, the potter, and the greengrocer, to the 
draper, jeweller, and banker. Something was paid to the govern- 
ment according to rule under this name for every bit of ground 
in the market, for every stall and shop, and the total revenue 
thus derived exceeded lac8 (of rupees). Other cesses, lawful and 
unlawful, as the sar-slu(mdn^ buz-slnundri,^ har~gadi^^ the cliardi 
(grazing tax) of the Bcmjdrm^ the fuivadna,^ the collections 
from the fairs held at the festivals of Muhammadan saints, and 
at the jdtras or fairs of the infidels, held near Hindu temples, 
throiigliout the country far and wide, where lacs of people 
assemble once a year, and where buying and selling of all kinds 
goes on. The tax on spirits, on gambling-houses, on brothels, 
the fines, thank-ofterings, and the fourth part of debts recovered 
by the help of magistrates from creditors. These and other 
imposts, nearly eighty in number, which brought in krors of 
rupees to the public treasury, were all abolished throughout 
Hindustan. Besides these, the tithe of corn,*^ which lawfully 
brought in twenty -five lacs of rupees, was remitted in order to 
alleviate the heavy cost of grain. To enforce these remissions, 
stringent orders were published everywhere throughout the 
provinces by the hands of mace-bearers and soldiers {ahadi). 

But although his gracious and beneficent Majesty remitted 
these taxes, and issued strict orders prohibiting their collection, 
the avaricious propensities of men prevailed, so that, wdth the 
exception of the pandaH^ which, being mostly obtained from the 
capital and the chief cities, felt the force of the abolition, the 

1 A tax on goats. The printed text has “ bar-shimdri^'' but the MSS. agree in 
writing hl^z. 

This does not appear in either two of the MSS. referred to. 

3 “ Chardi hanjdra wa tuwa' dna wa hdsil i ayyam^^ etc. The iuwa ana ought 
etymologically to mean some voluntary contribution. 
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prohibitioi5ii.la[a<i no efFcct, and fanjddrs and jdgirddrs in 
remote pTaces did not withhold their hands from these exactions. 
Firstly, because throughout the Imperial dominions in the reign 
of Aurangzeb, no fear and dread of punishment remained in the 
hearts of the jdgirddrs^ fanjddrs^ and zaniinddrs. Secondly, 
because the revenue officers, .through inattention, or want- of 
consideration, or with an eye to profit, contrary to what was 
intended, made deductions (for these cesses) from the tnnkhicdh 
accounts of the jdgmJdrs. So the jdgirddrs, under the pretext 
that the amount of the cesses was entered in tlieir taakhicdh 
papers, continued to collect the rdhddri and many otlier of the 
abolished imposts, and even increased them. When reports- 
reached the government of infractions of these orders, (the 
offenders) were punished with a diminution of mansah, and the 
delegation of mace-bearers to their districts. The mace-bearers ^ 
forbad the collection of the imposts for a few days, and then ' 
retired. After a while, the offenders, through their patrons or 
the management of their agents, got their mamah restored to its 
original amount. So the regulation for the abolition of most of 
the imposts had no effect. 

The rdhddri in particular is condemned by righteous and 
just men as a most vexatious impost, and oppressive to 
travellers, but a large sum is raised by it. In most parts of 
the Imperial territories the fmjddrs aim jagmldrs, by force and J 
tyranny, now exact more than ever from the tradei-s and poor 
and necessitous travellers. The zaminddrs also, seeing that n3' 
inquiries are made, extort more on roads within their bound- 
aries than is collected on roads under royal officers. By degrees 
matters have come to sucli a pass, that between the time of 
leaving the factory or port and reaching their destination, goods 
and nui^rchandize pay double their cost price in tolls. Through 
the villainy and oppression of the toll-collectors and the zamin* 
ddrs, the property, the honour, and the lives of thousands of 
travellers and peaceful wayfarers are frittered away. The 
Mahrattas, those turbulent people of the Dakhiii (before the 
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peace and after the peace which I shall hay^io write about 
the reign of Farrukh Siyar), and other zkmhiddrs upon the 
frontier, have carried their violence and oppression in the matter 
of the rdhddn to such extremes as are beyond description. 


The War with Shujd\ — Defection of Prince Muhammad Sultan, 

[vol. il. p. 90.] Prince Muhammad Sultan, with Mu’azzam 
Khan as liis adviser and commander- in-chief, pursued Shuja’ 
until he reached Dacca, where Shuja^ busied himself in collecting 
munitions of war, men and artillery. The command of the Im- 
perial army and the appointment of the amirs rested in a great 
degree with Mu’azzam Khan. This was a great annoyance to 
the Prince, and Shuja , having got information of this, conceived 
'the idea of winning the Prince over to his side. So he opened 
communications with the Prince, and by letters and presents, 
and the arts which gain the feelings of young, inexperienced 
men, he seduced the Prince from the duty he owed to his 
father, and brouijht him over to liis own side. Soon he oflered 
the Prince liis dauofhter in niarriaije, * * and at length the 
Prince was so deluded as to resolve upon joining Shuja’. 
Towards the end of the month Ramazan, at the beginning of 
' the third year of the reign, he sent a message to Shuja’, inform- 
ing him liis intention, and in the night he embarked in a 
teat on tlie Canges with Amir Kuli, the commander of the 
artillery, Kasim 'Ali Mir-tuzaky who were the prime movers 
in this business, and with some eunuchs and domestic servants, 
taking with’ him all the treasure and jewels he could. When 
Shuja’ heard of :this step, he referred it to^the favour of God, 
and sent liis son Buland Akhtar with several boats and porters 
to Conduct the Prince with his treasure and bajro-ao-e over tlie 
river. 

After the Prince had crossed over, and Shuja’s men were 
busy in carrying away his treasure and baggage, the fact 
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of his evasion became known, and was coinniunicated to 
Mu’azzam Khan. The desertion caused ^reat uneasiness in 
the Imperial army, * * and Mu’azzam Khan himself was much 
annoyed and troubled, but he would not allow this to be seen. 
He mounted his horse, inspected the lines, encouraged the 
troops, and did all he could to counteract the efthcls of this 
untoward proceeding. The rainy season had come, * so, for 
the comfoi’t of his troops, he removed thij ty I'os from Akbar- 
nagar, to a high ground suitable for a camp in the rains. * * 

Shuja’ passed over to Akbar-nagar by boats, and attacked 
Mu’azzam unawares ; and although the Imperial forces made a 
splendid resistance, some of their allies were indifferent or dis- 
affected, so they were overpowered and compelled to retreat. 
Mu''azzam Khan brought up some forces from his centre, and 
encouraging the waverers, he renewed the resistance, and charged. 
Two or three of Shuja's chief amirs were killed or wounded, 
and his attack was eventually repulsed. There were several 
other conflicts with similar results, until the rains and tlio rising 
of the river put an end to all fighting. * * Muhammad Sultan 
married Shuja’s daughter,^ and it was announced that after 
spending a few days in nuptial pleasure at Akbar-nagar, the 
attack on the Imperial army would be renewed. * * Mu’azzani 
Khan received reinforcements after the cessation of the rains, 
and it would be a long story to relate all his bold and skilful 
movements. Suffice it to say that in the course of fifteen to 
twenty days there were some sharp conflicts, in which Shuja’ 
was defeated, and eventually put to flight, and escaped in the 
war-boats, by means of which he had been enabled to make 
his attacks on the army of Mu’azzam, * * Many of the war- 
boats were sunk by the fire of the artillery, and some were 
captured. * * Several actions were fought near the streams, 
and also between the war-boats on the Ganges in thS vicinity 
of Tanda, in which many men were killed and wounded. 

When Aurangzeb received the intelligence of Muhammad 
Sultan’s going over to Shuja’, and of Mu’azzam Khdn’s obstinate 
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fighting, he thought it prudent and necessary to go himself to 
the seat of war, and on the 5th Rabfu-l awwal he set out for the 
East. * * About the middle of Eabi'^u-s sani intelligence 
arrived that Prince Muhammad Sultan had left Sliuja", and had 
again joined Mu’azzam Khan. The Prince repented of the step 
he had taken, * * and communicated to one of the commanders 
in the royal army that he desired to return. * * He escaped with 
some of his servants and jewels and money on board of four 
boats, but he was pursued by the boats of Sliuja’. * * The 
boats were fired upon, and on^ was sunk, but the Prince escaped. 
His return gave great joy to Mu’azzam Khan, who reported the 
fact to the Emperor, under whoso orders he was sent to Court ^ 
[and his (mocifdKS to primi]. 

When the Prince returned to his father’s army, Shuja’ medi- 
tated fliglit, but still some liard fighting went on. At length 
Shuja’ despaired of success, and retired leaving Bengal to the 
occupation of Mu’azzam Khan. 


Shah Jahdn, 

[vol. ji. p. 101.] Many letters passed between the Emperor 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, full of complaints and reproaches 
on one side, and of irritating excuses on the other. There is 
no advantage to be gained from recording this correspondence, 
and the copies of the Emperor’s letters are not in the author’s 
possession ; but two or three ^ letters which Aurangzeb wrote to 
his father are here reproduced verbatim, and the contents of 
Shah Jahan’s letters may be inferred from them. 

[p. 104.] The third letter is in answer to one written by 
Shah Jahan to Aurangzeb, pardoning his offences, and sending 
some jewels and clothes, belonging to Dara Shukoh, which had 
been left m his palace. 

1 The ^Amal-i Salih says that the Prince was confined in the fort of Mir-garh, or 
in Salim-garh riicordiiig to the ' A larngir-ndma. 

2 Three are given, but the last one only has been translated. 
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After discharging the observances of religion, it is repre- 
sented to your most august presence. The gracious letter which 
you sent in answer to the humble statement of your servant^ 
conferred great honour upon him at a most auspicious time. 
The glad tidings of the pardon of his faults and sins has filled 
him with joy and gladness. Through the gracious kindness of 
his fault-forgiving and excuse-accepting father and master, he is 
filled with hope. Thanks be to God that Your Highness, listen- 
ing to the suggestions of equity and merit, has preferred mercy 
to revenge, and has rescued this •wicked and disgraced sinner 
from the abj^ss of sorrow and misery in both worlds ! His firm 
hope in the mercy of God is that in future no unworthy action 
will proceed from this humble servant ! God, who knows the 
secrets of the hearts, who, according to the belief of the faithful 
and the infidel, and according to all religions and faiths, takes 
note of lies and falsehoods, He knows that this servant is not 
and has never been acting in opposition to the will and pleasure 
of his august father, as evil-judging men have supposed, but that 
he has considered himself the deputy of his father, and continues 
firm in this important service and duty ! But the duo ordering 
of the affairs of the State and of the Faith, and the comfort of 
the people, are impossible under the rule of one who acts as a 
deputy. So, unwillingly, for the safety of the State and the good 
of the people, he is acting, for a few days, in the way which his 
heart disapproves. God knows how many regrets he has felt in 
this course of action ! Please God, the moment that peace shall 
dawn upon the country, and the clouds of strife shall be dispelled, 
all Tour Majesty’s wishes shall be gratified to your heart’s desire ! 
This humble one has devoted the best part of his life entirely 
to performing good service and rendering satisfaction (to God) ; 
how then can he be satisfied that, for the fleeting trifles of the 
world, the august days of Your Majesty, to whose happiness the 
life and wealth of your children are devoted, should be passed in 
discomfort, and that the people of your palace should be separated 
^ Ho biniself mnrid^ “disciple;” and bis father murshidy “spiritual teacher.” 
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from you ! Shuja’, not knowing the value of safety, came to Allah- 
abad with evil intentions, and stirred up strife. Your Majesty^s 
humble servant, though he feels somewhat at ease as regards his 
elder brother, has not given up all thought of liim ; but, placing 
his trust in God, and hoping for the help of the true giver of 
victory, he marched against him on tlie 17th instant. He is 
hopeful that, under the guidance of God and the help of the 
Prophet, and the good wishes of his old paternal protector,^ he 
will soon be free of this business, and do nothing to hurt the 
feelings of Your Majesty. It is clear to Your Majesty that God 
Almighty bestows his trusts upon one who discharges the duty 
of cherishing his subjects and protecting the people. It is mani- 
fest and clear to wise men that a wolf is not fit for a shepherd, 
and that no poor-spirited man can perform the great duty of 
governing. Sovereignty signifies protection of the people, not 
self-indulgence and libertinism. The Almighty will deliver your 
humble servant from all feeling of remorse as regards Your 
Majesty. Your servant, after acknowledging your pardon of his 
faults and offences, and the present of the jewels of Dara Shukoh, 
returns his thanks for your kindness and forgiveness.” 

The author heard from a trustworthy person, who was formerly 
superintendent of the jewel-house, that Dara Shukoh left jewels 
and pearls worth 27 hes of rupees, belonging to the inmates of 
his harem, in the jew el- room inside the palace, with the 
cognizance of the Emperor. After his defeat he found no 
opportunity of removing them. Shah Jahan, after much con- 
tention, perquisition and demanding, sent them to Aurangzeb, 
with the letter of forgiveness which nokm volens he had written. 

Third Year of the Reign, 1070 (a.h., 1660 a.d.). 

^ Disappearance of Prince Shujd\ 

[vol. ii. p. 107.] The third year of the reign began on the 
24th Ramazan. * * Despatches about this time arrived from 


1 “ DastgirP tbc word used, is equivocal, it means both “patron ” and “prisoner.” 
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Mu’azzam Khdn, reporting his successive victories and the flight 
of Shujd'* to the country of Rakhang (Arracan), leaving Bengal 
undefended. It appeared that there had been several actions in 
wliich Shuja’ was invariably defeated, and that after the last, he 
loaded two boats with his personal effects, vessels of gold and 
silver, jewels, treasure and other appendages of royalty. * * 
His son had been in correspondence with the Baja of Rakhang, 
(Arracan), * * and when Shuja’ saw that he had no ally or 
friend anywhere left, and that those whom he had deemed faithful 
had deserted him, he conceived the idea of occupying one of the 
fortresses on the frontiers of the Raja of Rakhang, and addressed 
the Raja on tlie subject. * * But he was unable to carry his 
design into execution, and at length, in the greatest wretchedness 
and distress, he fell into the clutches of the treacherous infidel 
ruler of that country, and according to common rumour he was 
killed, so that no one ascertained what became of him.^ 


Beginning of the froiihics with Siirfji.^ 

[vol. ii. p. 110.] I now relate what I have heard from trusty 
men of the Dakhin and of the Mahratta race about the origin 
and race of the reprobate Sivaji. His ancestors owe their origin 
to the line of the Raiias of Chitor. In the tribe of the Rajputs, 
and among all Hindus, it is the settled opinion, that to have a 
son by a woman of a different caste, or to beget one upon a slave- 
girl ikaniz)^ is wrong and censurable. But if in youth, when 
the passions are strong, a man should have a son by a strange 
woman, he should take him into his house and have him brought 

1 In the "Amal-i is said, “WTien Shah Shujh’ was informed of [Sulthn 

Muhammad’s evasion] he lost heart, and with some of his Khhns and with forty or 
fifty faithful servants, he embarked in a boat and proceeded toMakka (-^). From 
that time to the present year, 1081 a.h., no one knows whether he is al»e or dead.” 
Makka is Mecca, and this was probably what the copyists understood, hut it is more 
likely that the word used by the author had reference to the “ Mughs ” or inhabitants 
of Arracan. 

2 His name is written 
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up among his confidential handmaids and slaves. But nothing 
descends to sHUoh a son on the death (of the father). Even if the 
mother of the child is of a better stock than the father, she cannot 
marry him unless she be of the same tribe. If, through love, a 
man consorts with such a woman, and has a son, the child is 
looked upon with great disdain, ho is brought up as a bastard, 
and can only marry with one like himself. If a woman of the 
merchant caste sfoes into the house of a man of lower caste than 
herself, or the daughter of a Brahman consorts with a Khatri, 
every child that is born is looked upon as a slave {hiniz o 
glmldni). 

It is said that one of the ancestors of Sivaji, from whom he 
received the name of Bhoslah, dwelt in the country of the Rana. 
He formed a connexion with a woman of inferior caste, and, 
according to the custom of his tribe, he took the woman to him- 
self without marriage. She bore him a son. Reflecting upon 
this disgrace to himself and tribe, he kept the child concealed in 
the hills in that position of life which he had determined for him. 
There he secretly brought him up. He was very devoted to the 
woman ; so that, although his father and mother wished him to 
marry a woman of his own tribe, he would not consent. When 
the cup of his affection ran over, and the fact of this maintenance 
of his child was the common talk of friends and strangers, he 
secretly took the boy from the place where he had concealed him, 
and carried him off along with his mother to the Dakhin. Al- 
though he falsely gave out that his son was by a woman of his 
own tribe, no Rajpiit of pure race would allow of any matri- 
monial connexion with the boy. So he was obliged to marry the 
lad to a girl of the Mahratta tribe, which also claims to belong to 
an obscure class of Rajputs. From this good stock, in the 
seventh or eighth generation, was born Sahii Bhoslah. The 
origin o^the name Bhoslah, according to the commonly-received 
opinion, is from the Hinduwl word ghodah^'^ meaning “place,”^ 
or a very small and narrow place 5 and as that man was brought 
» The commonly-received meaning is “ bird's-nest.” 
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up in such a place, he received the name of Bhoslah. But 1 
have heard a different explanation. 

After the dominions of the Nizamu-1 Mulk dynasty had 
passed into the possession of Shah Jahan, and that Ertiperor had 
entered into friendly relations with 'Adil Khdn of Bijapur, the 
latter proposed to exchange certain districts in the neighbourliood 
of Khujista-buny&d (Aurangabad), and belonging to Bijapur, for 
the ports of Jiwal, Babal Danda Rajpuri, and Chakna^ in the 
Kokan, which had formerly appertained to Nizamu-1 Mulk, but 
had been taken possession of by ’Adil Shah, as being in proxi- 
mity with his territory in the Konkan known by the name of 
Tal Kokan. These districts consisted of jungles and hills full 
of trees. The proposal was accepted, and both Kokans were 
included in the territory of ’Adil Khan of Bijapur. * * 

Mulla Ahmad, an adherent of the Bijapur dynasty, who was 
descended from an Arab immigrant, held three panjanas in this 
country. * * At this time two pargrtnas^ named Puna and Supa, 
became the Jdgir of Sahu Bhoslah. Sivaji became the manager 
of these two pargo^ias on the part of Iiis hither, and looked care- 
fully after them. He was distinguished in his tribe for courage 
and intelligence ; and for craft and trickery he was reckoned a 
sharp son of the devil, the father of fraud. Jn that country, 
where all the hills rise to the sky, and the jungles are full of 
trees and bushes, he had an inaccessible abode. Like the zamin- 
ddrs of the country, he set about erecting forts on the liills, and 
mud forts, wliich in the Hinduwi dialect of the Dakhin are called 
garhL 

’Adil Khan of Bijapur was attacked by sickness, under which 
he suffered for a long time, and great confusion arose in his terri- 
tory. At this time Mulla Ahmad went with his followers to wait 
upon the Emperor Shah Jahan, and Sivaji, seeing his country 

% * 

1 Danda and RfijpCiri are close together, near Jinjira. Jiwal and B^ibal (or 
P^bal) are said in a subsequent passage to be “ on the coast near Surat.'’ Chakna, 
a place frequently mentioned, is not a port, but lies a little north of Puna. See an 
account of Chakna in Grant Dutt’s History of the Mahrattas, vol. i. p. 61. 
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left without a ruler, boldly and wickedly stepped in and seized it, 
with the possessions of some oihQvjagirddrs, This was the be- 
ginning of that system of violence which he and his descendants 
have spread, over the rest of the Kokan and all the territory of 
the Dakhin. Whenever he heard of a prosperous town, or of 
a district inhabited by thriving cultivators, he plundered it and 
took possession of it. Before the jdgirddrs in those troublous 
times could appeal to Bijapur, he had sent in his own account of 
the matter, with presents and offerings, charging the jdgirddrs or 
proprietors witli some offence which he had felt called upon to 
punish, and offering to pay some advanced amount for the lands 
on their being attached to his own Jdgir, or to pay their revenues 
direct to the Government. lie communicated these matters to 
the officials at Bijapiir, who in those disturbed times took little 
heed of what any one did. So when the jdgzrddr's complaint 
arrived, he obtained no redress, because no one took any notice 
of it. The country of the Dakhin was never free from com- 
motions and outbreaks, and so the officials, the raujafs^ and 
the soldiery, under the influence of surrounding circumstances, 
were greedy, stupid, and frivolous ; thus they applied the axe 
to their feet with their own hands, and threw their wealth and 
property to the Avinds. The greed of the officials increased, 
especially in those days when the authority of the rulers was 
interrupted, or their attention diverted. In accordance wdth 
the wishes of this disturber, the reins of authority over that 
countrv fell into his hands, and he at length became the most 
notorious of all the rebels. 

He assembled a large force of Mahratta robbers and plun- 
derers, and set about reducing fortresses. The first fort he 
reduced was that of Chandan.^ After that he got possession of 
some other fortresses which were short of supplies, or were in 
charge of weak and inexperienced commandants. Evil days fell 
upon the kingdom of Bijapur in the time of Sikandar 'Ali ’Adil 

1 Also called Qhandan-mandaii. See Grant Duff (vol. i. p. 130), who soys that 
Torna was the first fort he obtained. 
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Khdn the Second, whose legitimacy was questioned, and who 
ruled when a minor as the locum tenens of his father. The 
operations of Aurangzeb against that country whe^He was a 
prince in the reign of his father, brought great evj upon the 
country, and other troubles also arose. Sivaji day by day 
increased in strength, and reduced all the forts of the country, 
so that in course of time he became a man of power and means. 
He had drawn together a large force, and attacked the Kings of 
Hind and of Byapur, and, protected by mountains and jungles 
full of trees, he ravaged and plundered in all directions far and 
wide. The inaccessible forts of Rajgarh^ and Chakna were liis 
abodes, and he had secured several islands in the sea by means 
of a fleet which ho had formed. He built several forts also in 
those parts, so that altogether he had forty forts, all of which 
were well supplied with provisions and munitions of war. 
Boldly raising his standard of rebellion, he became the most 
noted rebel of the Dakhin. 

Sivajt murders Afzal Khan B'tjdpvrL 

When Sikandar ’Ali ’Adil Khan came to years of discretion, 
and took the government into his own hands, lie wrote letters to 
Sivaji, but without effect. He then sent Afzal Kh4n with a 
large army to chastise the rebel. Afzal Khan was one of ’Adil 
Khan’s most distinguished and courageous oflicers, and he pressed 
Sivaji hard. The truculent rebel, knowing that he could gain 
nothing by regular warfare, artfully sent some of his people to 
express his repentance, and to beg forgiveness of his oflences. 
After some negociation, the deceitful hrdhmam made an agreement 
that Sivaji should come to wait upon Afzal Khan at a certain 
place uiyier his fortress with only three or four servants and 
entirely without arms. Afzal Khan likewise was to proceed 
in a pdM^ with four or five servants, and without arms, to the 
place agreed upon under the fort. After Sivaji had paid his 
^ About twenty miles south-west of PCina. 
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respects^ and verbal agreements liad been made, he was to receive 
a /;A//Vj^and then be dismissed. When Afzal Khan had taken 
the profiled tribute and peshkash^ Sivaji was to entertain him, 
and speed him on his way back to Bijapiir, or rather he would 
attend him thither in person upon an assurance of reconciliation. 

The designins: rascal by sending various presents and fruits 
of the country, and by his humbleness and submission, concili- 
ated Afzal Khan, who fell into the snare, believing all his false 
deceiving statements, and observing none of that caution which 
the wise commend. Without arms he mounted the ])dll% and 
proceeded to the place appointed under the fortress. He left 
all his attendants at the distance of a long arrow-shot. Then 
the deceiver came down on foot from the fort, and made his 
appearance with manifestations of humility and despair. Upon 
reaching the foot of the hill, after every three or four steps, he 
made a confession of liis olFciices, and begged forgiveness in 
abject terms and with limbs trembling and crouching. He 
begged that the armed men and the servants who had ac- 
companied Afzal Khan’s litter should move farther off. Sivaji 
had a weapon, called in the language of the Dakhin hichaciy^ 
on the fingers of his hand hidden under his sleeve, so that it 
could not be seen. He had concealed a number of armed men 
among the trees and rocks all about the hill, and he had placed 
a trumpeter on the steps, to whom he said, “ I intend to kill 
my enemy with this murderous weapon ; the moment you see me 
strike, do not think about me, but blow your trumpet and give 
the signal to my soldiers.’^ He had given orders to his troops 
also that as soon as they heard the blast of the trumpet, they 
should rush out and fall upon the men of Afzal Klian, and do 
their best to attain success. 

Afzal Khan, whom the angel of doom had led by the collar 
to that pkice, was confident in his own courage, and saw Sivaji 
approach unarmed and fearing and trembling. He looked upon 

1 The primary meaning of tliis word is “ a scorpion.** The weapon is also called 
wdg~mkh, “tiger’s claws.” Grant Duff gives a drawing of one. 
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liis person and spirit as much alike, so he directed all the men 
who had accompanied his litter to withdraw to a distance. The 
treacherous foe then approached and threw himself weeping at 
the feet of Afzal Khan, who raised his liead, and was about to 
place the hand of kindness on his back and embrace him. Sivaji 
then struck the concealed weapon so fiercely into his stomach that 
he died without a groan. According to his orders, the trumpeter 
blew a blast of triumph to arouse the concealed troops. Meu on 
horse and foot then rushed forth in great numbers on all sides, 
and fell upon the army of Afzal Khan, killing, plundering, and 
destroying. The bloodthirsty assassin rushed away in safety 
and joined his own men, whom he ordered to offer quarter to the 
defeated troops. He obtained possession of the horses, elephants, 
treasure, and all the baggage and stores. He proposed to take 
the soldiers into his service, and gained them over. Then, as 
usual, he went on collecting stores and men. 

’Adil Khan of Bijapur, on hearing of this defeat, sent another 
army against Sivaji, under the command of Kustam Khan, one of 
his best generals. An action was fought near the fort of Parnala, 
and Rustam Khan was defeated. In fine, Fortune so favoured this 
treacherous worthless man, that his forces increased, and he grew 
more powerful every day. He erected new ibrts, and employed 
himself in settling his own territories, and in plundering those of 
Bijapur. He attacked the caravans which came from distant 
parts, and appropriated to himself the goods and the women. But 
lie made it a rule that wherever his followers went plundering, 
they should do no harm to the mosques, the Book of God, or the 
women of any one. Whenever a copy of the sacred Kuran came 
into his hands, he treated it with respect, and gave it to some of 
liis Musulrnan followers. When the women of any Hindu or 
Muhammadan were taken prisoners by his men, and they had no 
friend to protect them, he watched over them until thdir relations 
came with a suitable ransom to buy their liberty. Whenever he 
found out that a woman was a slave-girl, he looked upon her as 
being the property of her master, and appropriated her to himself. 
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He laid down the rule that whenever a place was plundered, the 
goods of poor people, puUsiydJi (copper money), and vessels of 
brass and copper, should belong to the man who found them; but 
other articles, gold and silver, coined or uncoined, gems, valuable 
stufiFs and jewels, were not to belong to the finder, but were to be 
given up without the smallest deduction to the officers, and to be 
by them paid over to Sivaji's government. 


March of Ammi-l iimard'^ to punish SivajL 

[vol. ii. p. 119.] When Aurargzeb was informed of Sivaji^s 
violence, he directed Amiru-l iirnard who was Suhaddr of the 
Dakhin, to punish and put liim down. Amini-l iimard marched, 
in accordance with these orders, from Aurangabad at the end 
of Jumada-1 awwal, 1070 (end of January, 1660 a.d.), and 
marched towards Puna and Chakiia, which in those days were 
Slvaji's places of abode and security. He left Mumtaz Khan 
in command at Aurangabad, and on the 1st Rajab arrived at 
the village of Seoganw, belonging to Sivaji. At this time 
Sivaji was at the tuwn of Supa,^ but upon hearing of Amiru-l 
umareCs movements, he vacated that place, and went off in 
another direction. AmzruA uniard took Siipa without opposi- 
tion, and left Jadu Rai there to take charge of it, and to pro- 
vide supplies of corn for the army. The daring freebooter Sivaji 
ordered his fallowers to attack and plunder the baggage of 
AmirU‘l imardHs army wherever they met with it, Wlien the 
Amir was informed of this, he appointed 4000 horse, under 
experienced officers, to protect the baggage. Hut every day, and 
in every march, Sivaji’s Dakhinis swarmed round the baggage, 
and falling suddenly upon it like Cossacks, they carried off horses, 
camels, men, and whatever they could secure, until they became 
aware of the approach of the troops. Tlie Imperial forces 

^ Sh&yista Kh&.ii. 

3 About forty miles south-east of Puna. 

^ Kahi, “ forage, provisions.” 
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pursued them, and harassed them, so that tliey lost ^urage, and 
giving up fighting for flight, they dispersed. At length they 
reached Puna and Sivapur, two places built by that dog (Sivaji). 
The Imperial forces took both these places and held them. 

Then the royal armies marched to the fort of Chakna, and 
after examining its bastions and w^alls, they opened trgnclies, 
erected batteries, threw up inti'enchments round their own 
position, and began to drive mines under the fort. Thus having 
invested the place, they used their best eftbrts to reduce it. 
The rains in that country last nearly five months, and fall 
night and day, so that people cannot put their heads out of 
their houses. The heavy masses of clouds change day into night, 
so that lamps are often needed, for without them one man 
cannot see another one of a party. But for all the muskets 
were rendered useless, the powder spoilt, and the bows de- 
prived of their strings, the siege was vigorously pressed, and 
the walls of the fortress were breached by the fire of the guns. 
The garrison were hard pressed and troubled, but in dark nights 
they sallied fortli into the trenches and fought with surprising 
boldness. Sometimes the forces of the freebooter on the outside 
combined with those inside in making a simultaneous attack in 
broad daylight, and placed the trenches in great danger. After 
the siege had lasted fifty or sixty days, a bastion which had been 
mined was blown up, and stones, bricks and men flew into tlie 
air like pigeons. The brave soldiers of Islam, trusting in God, 
and placing their shields before them, rushed to the assault and 
fought with great determination. But the infidels had thrown 
up a barrier of earth inside the fortress, and had made intrench- 
ments and places of defence in many parts. All the day passed 
in fighting, and many of the assailants were killed. But the 
brave warriors disdained to retreat, and passed the night without 
food or rest amid the ruins and the blood. As soon a» the sun 
rose, they renewed their attacks, and after putting many of the 
garrison to the sword, by dint of great exertion and resolution 
they carried the place. Tlie survivors of the garrison retired into 
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the citadel, ‘‘"in this assault 300 men of the royal army were slain, 
besides sappers and others engaged in the work of the siege. Six or 
seven hundred horse and foot were wounded by stones and bullets, 
arrows and swords. The men in the citadel being reduced to 
('xtremity, sent R^lo Bhao Singh to make terms, and then sur- 
rendered. Next day A.mirii-1 umard entered and inspected the 
fortress, and having left Uzbek Khan in command of it, he 
marched after Sivaji. After a time he gave the name of Islamabad 
to Chakna, and called Ja’far Khan from Malwa to liis assistance. 
Amini'l umard reported that the fort of Parenda had been won 
without fightin<x.^ 


Sulaimdn Shukoh, 

[vol. ii. p. 123.] Sulaimaii Shukoh had for some time found 
refuge in the hills with Pirthi Singh, Zamiudur of Srinagar, and 
Tarbiyat Khan had been sent with an army to overrun that 
territory. Pirthi Singh now wrote, through the medium of 
Baja Jai Singh, begging forgiveness for his offences, and offering 
to give up Sulaiman Shukoh. Kunwar Rai Singh, son of Raja 
Jai Singh, was sent to fetch Sulaiman Shukoh, * * and he 
brought him to Court on the 11th Jumada-1 awwal. He w'as 
led into the presence of the Emperor, who graciously took a 
lenient course, and ordered him to be sent prisoner to the fort of 
Gwalior, along with Muhammad Sultdn, wdio had been confined 
in Salim-garh. 


Season of Scarcity. 

[vol. ii. p. 123.] Unfavourable seasons and want of rain, com- 
bined with war and movements of armies, had made grain very 
scarce and dear. Many districts lay entirely waste, and crowds 
of people from all parts made their way to the capital. Every 

1 “ It was Buvreiidcred by its commandant named Ghalib, wlio bad been appointed 
by ’Ali Mardan l^\ikn:'—Alamgir-ndtnai p. 696. 
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street and hdzdr of the city was choked with poor helpless 
people, so that it was difficult for the inhabitants to move about. 
An Imperial order was issued, that in addition to the regular 
hnlghur-khduas^ where raw and cooked grain was given away, 
ten more langar-khdms (free houses of entertainment), should 
be opened in the city, and twelve bulghur-khdnas in the suburbs 
and among the tombs, and careful men were appointed to super- 
intend them. Instructions were also issued for the amirs to 
make provision for langar distributions, and orders were given 
for the remission of taxes on (the transport of) grain, wdth the 
view of favouring the gathering of stores. 

Fourth Yrar of the Eeigx, 1071 a.h. (1661 a.d.). 

[vol. ii. p. 128.] Prince Muhammad Mu’azzara married (in 
1071 A.H.) the daughter of Raja Riip Singh. 

Campaign of. Khdn-khdndn Muazzam Khan {Mir Jumia) 
against Assam, • 

[vol. ii. p. 130.] The country of xl'sham (Assam) lies to the 
east and north of Bengal between long .ranges of hills. Its 
length is nearly IQQjarzU kos^ and its w^idth from the mountains 
on the north to those on the south side is eight days’ journey. 
It is said to be the native land of Piran Waisiya,^ the 7vazir of 
Afrasiyab, and the Raja •of the country traces his descent from 
this Pirdn. In the beginning the Rajas were fire-worshippers, 
but in course of time they became identified with the idolaters of 
Hind, * * It is the established practice in that country that 
every individual pays annually one tola of gold-dust to the 
government of the Raja. * * When the Rdja of that country or 
a great zaminddr dies, they dig a large tomb or apartment in the 
earth, and in it they place his wives and concubines, as also his 
horses and equipage, carpets, vessels of gold and silver, grain, 

^ See supra, Vol. VI. p. 554. 
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etc., all such things as are used in that country, the jewels worn 
by wives and nobles, perfumes and fruit, sufficient to last for 
several days. These they call the provisions for his journey to 
the next world, and when they are all collected the door is closed 
upon them. It was in consequence of this custom that the 
forces of Khan-khan4n obtained such large sums of money from 
under ground. The country of Kamrup borders upon Assam, 
and the two countries are friendly. For the last twenty years 
the people of this country had been refractory. They were 
in the habit of attacking the Imperial territories in the province 
of Bengal, and of carrying off the ryots and Musulmans as 
prisoners. So great injury was done to life and property, and 
great scandal was cast upon the Muhammadan religion. 

Islam Khan, Sichaddr of Bengal, led an army against the 
country in the reign of Shah Jahan, but he was recalled and 
appointed to the office of tcazir before the work was accomplished. 
Afterwards Shiija’ went to seek refuge with the Zaminddr of Rak- 
hang, who was one of the zaniinddrs of those parts, and his fate 
was never ascertained. After Kh4n-khanan had settled the affairs 
of Dacca and other parts of Bengal, he resolved upon marching 
against Assam, and began to collect men and supplies for the 
campaign. When the Raja of Assam and the Zaminddr of Kuch 
Bihdr, named Bhim Narain, heard of this, they were greatly 
alarmed, and wrote penitent letters making submission and seek- 
ing forgiveness. * ♦ ♦ These were forwarded to the Emperor, 
but orders were sent to Khan-khanan for the extermination of 
both of them, bo he marched against that country with artillery, 
provisions for sieges, and a number of boats, which are of great im- 
portance for carrying on war in those parts. [Long details of the 
campaign,~\ Khan-khdnan had the khutha read and money coined 
in the name of the Emperor, He set aside the government of 
the Rdjd, and was desirous of pursuing him ; but the rainy 
season was coming on, and in that country it lasts five months, 
and rains almost incessantly night and day. * * Large quantities 
of gold and silver were obtained from the places of sepulture.' 
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* * Klian-khanan left the commander of his artillery in the 
conquered fortress of Ghar-g4nw to take charge of it, and to get 
his guns in order, for artillery is all-important in that countr;^ 
The Khan then retired thirty Icos and a half fj’om Ghar-ganw to 
Mathura-pur, which is situated at the foot of a hill, and is not 
liable to inundation. There he found cantonments in which to 
pass the rainy season. For seven or eight Zo-s* round he stationed 
outposts under experienced officers to guard against surprise by 
the Assamese. The infidels repeatedly made attacks on dark 
nights, and killed many men and horses. 


Fifth Year of the Reign, correstonding to 1072 a.h. 

(1662 A.D.). 

[vol. ii. p. 154.] The fifth year of the reign began 1st Shaw- 
wal. Soon after the celebration of the fifth anniversary, the 
Emperor was attacked by illness.^ In the course of a week tie 
fact got noised about in the vicinity of the cajntal, where it 
interrupted the ordinary occupations of the people, and excited 
the hopes of the disaffected. But His Majesty’s health soon 
recovered, * * and on the 7th Jumada-1 awvval he started from 
Dehli for Lahore on his way to Kashmir. 


Murder of Prince Murad Bakhsh, 

[vol. ii. p. 155.] The author of the ^ AJamgir-nama has given 
an account of the killing of Murad Bakhsh as suited his own 
pleasure (rnarzi), I now give my version of it as I have ascer- 
tained it from written records, and as I have heard it from the 
evidenceT)f truthful men of the time, and from the mouth of my 
own father, who was a confidential servant of Murad Bakhsh, and 
until his services were no longer needed lived at the foot of the 
fort (of Gwdlior), intent upon raising a rope-ladder [hamand) and 


' See supra, p. 180. 
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of rescuing his master, -without even thinking of taking service 
under Aurangzeb. When Muhanimad Bakhsh was sent to the 
“^^tress, a favourite concubine, named Sarsun Bai, was at his 
request allowed to accompany him. The unfortunate prisoner 
used to give away half what was allowed him for his support in 
cooked food to the Mu 2 :hals and Musfhal w’^oman who had followed 
him to his place of captivity, and lived in poverty at the foot of 
the fortress. After many schemes had been proposed, the Mughals 
contrived a plan for fastening a rope-ladder to the ramparts at a 
given time and place. After the second watch of the night, before 
the world was asleep, Murdd Bakh'='h communicated his intended 
escape to Sarsun Bai, and promised to do his best to return and 
rescue her. On hearing this, Sarsun Bai began to weep and cry 
out in such a way that the guards heard what she said, and with 
lights and torches searched for and discovered the ladder. When 
the plot was communicated to Aurangzeb, he felt some alarm for 
his throne. At the instigation of some of tlie Emperor's friends, 
the sons of 'Ali Naki, whom Murad Bakhsh had put to death, 
brought a charoe of murder against him. The eldest son refused 
to demand satisfaction for liis father's death, but the second 
complied with the expressed wish, and brought a charge of murder 
hi a court of law against Murad Btikhsh. The case came at 
length before the Emperor, and he directed that it should be 
submitted to a judge. After it had been decided according to law, 
the order was given in Rabi'u-s sani, 1072 a.h., for the judge to 
go along with the heir of the slain man to Murad Bakhsh to 
pronounce the sentence of the law, upon tlie murder being proved. 
The date of his death is found in the line Ai wai ba~har bahdnah 
limhtand^ “Alas and alas! on some pretext they killed him." 
His gracious Majesty rewarded the eldest son for not enforcing 
his claim of blood. 


The Campaign in Assam. 

[vol. ii. p. 157.] I now revert to the campaign of Khdn- 
khdnan in Assam. [Long details of the svfferingn of the troops 
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from the constant attacks of the natives, from the rains and 
floods, from want of food, and frcnyi sickness and disease,'] The 
men of the army were reduced to such extremity that some of 
the officers, after consulting together, were about to move off 
and leave Khan-khan an. He got information of this, and took 
measures to prevent it. He gave public orders for the army 
to move its position towards that held by the Raja, but pri- 
vately he prepared for a (backward) march, and comforted his 
men with prospects of peace and return. When the Assamese 
got intelligence of the movement, they assembled in great 
numbers, and showed great insolence. Diler Khan resolved 
to punish them, and thousands of them were slain and made 
prisoners. Klian-khanan ordered that the prisoners should have 
the heads of the slain tied round them, and be thus exposed to 
the derision of the camp. He then sent them to the outposts 
to be again exposed, and afterwards put to death. * * The Raja 
at length consented to terms of peace. He agreed to pay 120,000 
to/as of silver, and 2000 to/as of gold, and to present fifty 
elephants and one of his ugly daughters to the Emperor. He 
also agreed to present fifteen elephants and another daughter to 
Khan-khanan, together with some cash and goods. It was 
further agreed that of the conquered places a few forts and towns 
in cultivated districts near the frontier of Bengal should be 
attached to the Imperial dominions. * * 

In the middle of Jumada-1 awwal, in the fifth year of the 
reign, the Khan-khanan began his return march with an army 
broken down by disease, and with many of the officers and 
nobles at the point of death. The Khan-khanan himself was 
seriously ill, but he strove to the last in the service of his 
master. Concealing his own suffering, or making light of it, 
he exerted himself night and day to direct and comfort his 
army, until he was overpowered by disease, and knew that the 
time of his departure was near. He appointed certain of his 
officers to march against the Raja of Kiicli Bihar, who had 
failed iu keeping his engagements and paying tribute. Then 
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he spoke a few last words of kindly counsel, and died at Khizr- 
pur, on the frontiers of Kuch Bihar, on the 12th Ramazan, at 
the beginning of the sixth year of the reign. 


Sixth Year of the Reign, 1073 a.h. (1663 a.d.). 

Sivqji surj:)nses Shdyista Khan at Pma. 

[vol. ii. p. 171.] The Amini-l lunard (Shayista Khan), after 
taking several forts and strong places, proceeded to Puna, and 
lodged there in a house which had been built by that hell-dog 
Sivaji. From thence he sent out detachments to destroy the 
power of Sivaji, and to make him prisoner. A regulation had 
been ‘made that no person, especially no Mahratta, should be 
allowed to enter the city or the lines of the army without a pass, 
whether armed or unarmed, excepting persons in the Imperial 
service. No Mahratta horseman ^vas taken into the service. 
Sivaji, beaten and dispirited, had retired into mountains difficult 
of access, and was continually changing his position. One day a 
party of Mahrattas, who were serving as foot-soldiers, went to the 
koficdJ, and applied for a p^ss to admit 200 Mahrattas, who were 
accompanying a marriage party. A boy dressed up as a bride- 
groom, and escorted by a part}- of Mahrattas with drums and 
music, entered the town early in the evening. On the same 
day another party was allowed to enter the town on the report 
that a number of the enemy had been made prisoners at one 
of the outposts, and that another party w^as bringing them in 
pinioned and bare-headed, holding them by ropes and abusing 
and reviling them as they went along. They proceeded to the 
place agreed upon, where the whole party met and put on arms. 
At midnight they went to the cook-house, which was near 
the women's apartments. Between the two there was a small 
window stopped up with mud and bricks. They proceeded by a 
way well known to them, and got into the kitchen. It was the 
month of the fast. Some of the cooks were awake, and busy in 
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preparing the vessels for cooking, and others were asleep. The 
assailants approached noiselessly, and, as far as they were able, 
they attacked and killed unawares those wlio were awake. Those 
who were asleep they butchered as they lay. So no great alarm 
was raised. They then quickly set to work about opening the 
closed window in the palace. The noise of their pickaxes and 
the cries of the slaughtered men awoke a servant who was sleep- 
ing in a room next to the wall of the cook-house. He went to 
the Amiru-I umard (Shayista Khan), and informed him of what 
he had heard. The Amir scolded him, and said that it was only 
the cooks who had got up to do their work. Some maid-servants 
then came, one after another, to say that a hole was being made 
through the wall. The Aniir then jumped up in great alarm, and 
seized a bow, some arrows, and a spear. Just then sonie*Mah- 
rattas came up in front, and the Amir shot one with an arrow ; 
but he got up to the Amir, and cut ofl‘ his thumb. Two Mahrattas 
fell into a reservoir of water, and AmiruA umard brought down 
another with his spear. In the midst of the confusion two slave- 
girls took Shayista Khan, AmiruA umard, by the hand, and 
dragged him from the scene of strife to a place of safety. A 
number of Mahrattas got into the guard-house, and killed every 
one they found on his pillow, whether sleeping or awake, and 
said : This is how they keep watch ! Some men got into the 
nahdr-lihdna, and in the name of the Amiru-l umard ordered the 
drums to be beaten; so such a din was raised that one man could 
not hear another speak, and the noise made by the assailants 
grew higher. They closed the doors. Abii-l Fath Khan, son of 
Shdyista Khan, a brave young man, rushed forward and killed 
two or three men, but was himself Avounded and killed, A man 
of importance, who had a house behind the palace of the AmiruA 
umard, hearing the outcry, and finding the doors shut, endea- 
voured to escape by a rope-ladder from a window ; but he was 
old and feeble, and somewhat resembled Shayista Khan. The 
Mahrattas mistook him for the AmiruA umard, killed him and 
cut oflF his head. They also attacked two of the Amiris women. 
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One of tlieni was so cut about that her remains were collected 
ill a basket which served for her coffin. The other recovered, 
although she had received thirty or forty wounds. The assail- 
ants gave no thought to plundering, but made their way out of 
the house and went off. 

In the morning Raja Jaswant, who was commander of Amiru4 
umarffs supports, came in to see the Ami)\ and make his apo- 
logy ; but that high-born noble spoke not a word beyond saying, 
“ I thought the Maharaja was in His Majesty's service when 
such an evil befell me.'” When this occurrence was reported to 
the Emperor, he passed censure both upon the Amir and Raja 
Jaswant, The 8ub(uldri of the Dakhin and the command of the 
forces emploved against Sivaji was given to Prince Muhammad 
Mu’azzam. The Anura-J iimard was recalled, but a subsequent 
order sent him to be Subaddr of Bengal. Maharaja Jaswant 
was continued as before among the auxiliary forces under the 
Prince. 


Seventh Year of the Reign, 1074 a.h. (1664 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 177.] Despatches arrived from Prince 
Mu'^azzain to the effect that Sivaji was growing more and more 
daring, and every day was attacking and plundering the Imperial 
territories and caravans. Ho had seized the ports of Jiwal, 
PabaP and others near Surat, and attacked the vessels of pil- 
grims bound to Mecca. He had built several forts by the sea- 
shore, and had entirely interrupted maritime intercourse. He 
had also struck copper coins (sikha-i pul) and kiins in the fort of 
Raj-garh. Maharaja Jaswant had endeavoured to suppress him, 
but without avail. Raja Jai Sing \_a)id many other nobles] were 
sent to join the armies fighting against him. 


^ See supra, p. 256. 
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Eighth Year of the Reign, 1075 a.h. (1665 a.d.). 

War in the Dakhin. Surrender of SivajL 

Raja Jai Singh proceeded to his command and paid hJs respects 
to Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam at Aurangabad. He then went 
to Puna, and having arranged the affairs of that district, he 
employed himself in distributing the forces under his command 
to ravage the country and attack the forts of the enemy. He 
himself proceeded to attack the forts of Puraiidliar and Rudar 
Mal,^ two of the most noted fortresses in the country, which 
had formerly belonged to Nizamu-1 Mulk. The two forts were 
close to each other. Diler Khan was sent on in command of the 
advanced force. * * Diler Khan began the siege, and both the 
forts were invested. The garrison made a vigf)rous defence. * * 
Jai Singh arrived with his son Kesar Singh. * * After a bastion 
had been blown up on one side, a panic seized the defenders of the 
foot of the hill. The besiegers then attacked tliem and succeeded 
in making their 'way to the top of the hill, when the defenders 
called for quarter, which was granted to them by the Raja and 
Diler Khan. The two commandants waited upon Diler Khdn, 
and were sent to the Raja, who disarmed the garrison, and took 
possession of the forts. Eighty men, horsemen, infantry and 
sappers, w^ere lost in the siege, and more than a hundred were 
wounded. 

After the conquest of the two forts, Raja Jai Singh sent Daud 
Khan and * * wdth seven thousand horse to plunder and lay 
waste the country which Sivaji had won by force and violence. 
Great efforts were made on both sides, and for five months the 
Imperial forces never rested from harassing and fighting the 
enemy. - At Sivapur, which was built by Sivaji, and at the forts 

of Kandana^ and Kanwari-garh, not one trace of cultivation was 

* 

1 The text calls them “ Pdndhar and Rud-mal."’ Pdrandhar is about twinty 
miles south-east of Pdna, and Rudar Mhl was one of its outworks. See Grant Duff, 
vol. i. pp* 204, 207- 

* Now called Singarh, eight miles south of Puna. — Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 62. 
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left, and o^ttle out of number were taken. But on the other 
hand, the sudden attacks by the enemy, their brilliant successess 
their assaults in dark nights, their seizure of the roads and 
difficult passes, and the firing of the jungles full of trees, severely 
tried the Imperial forces, and men and beasts in great numbers 
perished. But the enemy also had suffered great losses, and took 
to flight. The fort of Rajgarh,^ which Sivaji himself held, and the 
fort of Kandana, in which were his wife and his maternal relations, 
were both invested, and the besiegers pressed the garrisons hard. ^ 
The roads on all sides were blockaded, and Sivaji knew that, 
however much he might desire it, he could not rescue his family 
and carry thorn to a place of safety. He also knew that if these 
strongholds were taken, his wife and family would be liable to suffer 
the consequences of his own evil deeds. Accordingly he sent 
some intelligent men to liaja Jai Singh, begging forgiveness of 
his offences, promising the surrender of several forts which he 
still held, ami proposing to pay a visit to the Raja. But the 
Raja, knowing well his craft and falsehood, gave directions for 
pressing tlie attack more vigorously, until the intelligence was 
brought That Sivaji had come out of the fortress. Some con- 
fidential Brahmans now came from him, and confirmed his 
expressions of submission and repentance with the most stringent 
oaths. 

The Raja promised him security for his life and honour, upon 
condition of his going to wait on the Emperor, and of agreeing to 
enter into his service. He also promised him the grant of a 
high mansah^ and made preparations for suitably receiving him. 
Sivaji then approached with great humility. The Raja sent his 
munshi to receive him, and he also sent some armed Kdjputs to 
provide against treachery. The mutishi carried a message to say 
that if Sivaji submitted frankly, gave up his forts, and consented 
to show qbedience, his petition for forgiveness would be granted 
by the Emperor. If he did not accept these terms, he had better 

Three miles S.E. uf Toma, and about fifteen from Pfina.— Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 132. 
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return and prepare to renew the war. When Sivaji received the 
message, he said with great humility that he knew his. life and 
honour were safe if he made his submission. The Edja theij 
sent a person of higher rank to bring him in with honour. 

When Sivaji entered, the Raja arose, embraced him, and seated 
him near himself. Sivaji then, with a thousand signs of shame, 
clasped his hands and said, “ I have come as a guilty slave to seek 
forgiveness, and it is for you either to pardon or to kill me at your 
pleasure. I will make over my great forts, with the country of 
the Kokan, to the Emperor‘‘s officers, and I will send my son to 
enter the Imperial service. As for myself, I hope that after the 
interval of one year, when I have paid my respects to the 
Emperor, I may be allowed, like other servants of the State, who 
exercise authority in their own provinces, to live with my wife 
and family in a small fort or two. Whenever and wherever my 
services, arc required, I will, on receiving orders, discharge my 
duty loyally.” Tlie Raja cheered him up, and sent him to Diler 
Khan. 

After directions had been given for the cessation of the siege, 
seven thousand persons, men, women and children, came out 
of the fort. All that they could not carry away became the 
property of the Government, and the fort was taken possession of 
by the forces. Diler Khan presented Sivaji with a sword, 
and * *. He then took him back to the Raja, who presented 
him with a robe, * ^ and renewed his assurances of safety and 
honourable treatment. Sivaji, with ready tact, bound on the 
sword in an instant, and promised to render faithful service. 
"When the question about the time Sivaji was to remain under 
parole, and of his return home, came under consideration, Rdja 
Jai Singh wrote to the Emperor, asking forgiveness for Sivaji 
and the grant of a robe to him, and awaited instructions, * * A 
mace-bearer arrived with the far man and a robe, * * p.nd Sivaji 
was overjoyed at receiving forgiveness and honour. 

A discussion then arose about the forts, and it was finally 
settled that oat of the thirty-five forts which he possessed, the 
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keys of twenty-three should be given up, Vith their revenues, 
amounting to ten lacs of /m?is^ or forty lacs of rupees. Twelve 
jjmall forts, with moderate revenues,^ were to remain in the 
'possession of Sivaji^s people. Sambhd his son, a boy of eight 

years old, in whose name a mamah of 5000 had been granted 

at Eaja Jai Singh’s suggestion, was to proceed to Court with 
the Raja, attended by a suitable retinue. Sivajl himself, with his 
family, was to remain in the hills, and endeavour to restore the 
prosperity of his ravaged country. Whenever he was summoned 
on Imperial service, he was to attend. On his being allowed 

to depart, he received a robe, horse and *. 


Death of Shah Jalidn, • 

[vol. ii. p. 186.] It now became known that the Sdhlh 
KirdpA sdni (Shah Jahan) was very ill, and that his life was 
drawing to a close. Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam was im- 
mediately sent off in haste to visit him, but he received the 
intelligence of his (grandfather’s) death while on his way. He 
died 2 at the end of Rajah 107G a.h. (22nd Jan. 1666), in the 
eighth year of the reign of Aurangzeb, ^Yho grieved much over 
his death. Shah Jahan reigned thirty-one years, and he was 
Necluded and under restraint nearly eight years.^ 


[vol. ii. p. 188.] Among the events of this year was the 
subjugation of Sangram-nagar and Chatgam near Arracan. The 
zaminddrs of these places had shaken off their allegiance, but 
Cmmed Khdn, eldest son of Shayista Khan, AnunA umard, 
defeated them, * * The name of Sangram-nagar was changed to 
’Alamgir-nagar, and that of Chatgdm to Isldradbdd. 

^ See the'jr names in Grant Duff, toI. i. p. 209. 

^ “ On the 26th Bajab, in the fort of Agra, having thus entered the seventy-fifth 
solar year of ms age. — AmaUi Salih. 

’ “ Seven years f ve months and eighteen days. The date of his death is found m 
the words Shah Jahdn Icard wafdt.”-Shtth Jahdn-ndma of Shdik Khfin. 
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Ninth Year of the Eeign, 1076 a.h. (1666 a.d.). 

Sivajt at the Imperial Court, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 189.] Raja Jai Singli, in the war with 
Bijapur, to be described presently, had, with the co-operation of 
Sivajf, done splendid service. After giving Sivaji every assurance 
of a kind and gracious reception, he made himself responsible for 
his safety, and sent him to Court. News of Sivaji’s arrival was 
brought as the festival of the accession was being celebrated. It 
was ordered that Kunwar Ram Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh, 
with Mukhlis Khan, sliould go out to meet and conduct that evil 
malicious fellow into Agra. On the 18th Zi-1 ka’da, 1076, Sivaji, 
» and his son of nine years old, had the honour of being introduced 
to the Emperor. He made an offering of 500 ashrafis and 6000 
rupees, altogether 30,000 rupees. By the royal command lie was 
placed in the position of a panphazdri. But his son, a boy of eight 
years, had privately been made a paiij-hazdn, and Natliuji, cue 
of his relations, who had rendered great service to E4ja Jai 
Singh in his campaign against Bijapur, had been advanced to the 
same dignity, so that Sivaji had a claim to nothing less than 
the dio-nity of a haft-lwzdri (7000). Raja Jai Singh had flattered 
Sivaji with promises ; but as the Raja knew the Emperor to have 
a strong feeling against Sivaji, he artfully refrained from making 
known the promises he had held out. The idikhdl^ or reception 
of Sivaji, had not been such as he expected. He was annoyed,^ 
and so, before the robe and jewels and elephant, which were 
ready for presentation to him, could be presented, he complained 
to Ram Singh that he was disappointed. The Kunwar tried to 
pacify him, but without effect. When his disrespectful bearing 
came ta the knowledge of the Emperor, he was dismissed with 
little ceremony, without receiving any mark of the Imperial 
bounty, and was taken to a house outside the city hear to the 
house of Raja Jai Singh, as had been arranged by Kunwar Ram 


1 Tbrcr lines of the text are compressed into these three words. 
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Singh. A letter was sent to Raja Jai Singh, informing him of 
what had passed, and Sivaji was forbidden to come to the Royal 
presence until the Raja’s answer and advice should arrive. His 
son was ordered to attend the presence in the company of Ram 
Singh. 


Campaign against Btjdpur, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 191.] Raja Jai Singli, with Diler Khan and 
his other associates, in obedience to orders, marched against Bija- 
pur. He took witli him, as guides and assistants, Mulla Yaliya 
Bijapuri, Purdil Khan, Sivaji, and Nathuji, one of Sivaji’s rela- 
tions, who was his chief supporter, and for whom also a mcoisah of 
5000 had been proposed. His force amounted on paper {hdami) 
to 33,000 horse, but he had with him 25,000. Abii-1 Majd, 
grandsfm of Bahlol Khan, and one of the bravest of the nobles 
of Bijapiir, separated from ’^^dil Khan, and joined Raja Jai 
Singh, whom he assisted in subduing that country. The Raja 
acted in all matters upon his advice, and he wrote to the Emperor 
recommending that a mansab of 5000 and 4000 horse should be 
settled upon him, which request was graciously acceded to. 
Forts belonging to Bijapur were taken by storm, or after a few 
days’ siege, in all directions. Sivaji and Nathuji, with two 
thousand horse and eight or nine thousand infantry, showed 
great skill in taking forts, and won much fame. In the course 
of three or four weeks three forts, Mangal-pahra and others, were 
taken. [^Severe fighting,'] 

At length, after two months'* fighting, the Imperial forces came 
to five kos distance from Bijapur. On the 2nd Rajab they 
began the investment of the city. ’Adil Khan, being now closed 
in, directed his generals to enter the Imperial territory and lay 
it waste.- Others were sent to oppose the Raja and attack his 
baggage. The embankments of the tanks were cut, poisonous 
matters and c^irrion were thrown into the wells, tlie trees and 
lofty buildings near the fortress were destroyed, spikes were fixed 
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in the ground, and the gardens and houses on both sides of tlie 
city were so destroyed that not a trace of culture was left near 
die city. * * Khwaja Nekndin, a eunucli, joined Sliarza Khan, 
the commander of ’^dil Khan’s army, with a reinforcement of 
6000 horse and 25,000 infantry, from Kutbu-1 Mulk. Every 
day there was severe fighting, and the men and animals which 
went out from the Imperial army to forage were cut oS*. Diler 
Khan was present wherever danger was, but to recount all the 
combats which were fought would be long and tedious. * * 

Sivaji, with Nathuji and several thousand Imperial horse, 
had been sent to reduce the fort of Parnala ; ^ but after making 
some bold movements, he was obliged to relinquish the attempt, 
and proceeded to Khelna,^ one of his own forts. Nathuji, wlio 
had been corrupted by some of the liijapur chiefs, separated 
from Sivaji, and went off along with them. The Raja called 
Sivaji to him, and treated him very courteously. At length, by 
tlie active exertions and clever management of Sivaji, sever il 
forts came into the possession of the royal forces. In accordance 
with Sivaji’s own desire, and in performance of the promise made 
lo him, under tlie Imperial orders he was sent off* express with 
his son at the end of the month of Ramazan to Court. After 
the departure of Sivaji, the siege of Bijapur was carried on for 
two months and a half longer, and there were many hard fights 
under the walls. * * 

At the end of Zi-1 ka’da the siege liad gone on for eight months, 
during which neither cavalry nor infantry had rested. All 
round Bijapur for forty or fifty kos not a trace of grass or fodder 
was left. No supplies arrived, so the Imperial armies were 
reduced to great straits. The Raja and Diler Khan therefore 
deemed it advisable to remove to the neighbourhood of Dharur, 
to have their wounded tended, to give rest to their troops, and to 

1 “ Near Kol^pur.” — Text, vol. i. p. 383. It lies about twelve miles N.W., and i.s 
marked in the maps as “ Panula.” 

2 Khclnais now called Vishalgarli. — Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 177. See also Thornton, 
5 .V. “ Vishalgurb/’ It lies in the Ghats, about 60 miles N.W. of Kolkprir. When 
the Muliammadaus took it, they gave it the mrue of Sakhralua. See post. 
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collect lead and powder. They also hoped to obtain there supplies 
of fodder and corn. A despatch to this effect was sent off to the 
Emperor. The Dakhinis also, inside the fortress, found their 
provisions drawing; to an end, and their weapons expended or 
damaged. Both besiegers and besieged were therefore anxious 
for an arrangement. * * When the despatch reached the 
Emperor, he issued an order directing his generals to cease 
operations against ’Adil Rhan. Raja Jai Singh was directed to 
proceed to Aurangabad, and Dller Khan was recalled to Court. 


Sirajis Escape. 

[vol, ii. p. 198.] After Sivaji returned angry and disappointed 
from the royal presence to liis house, orders were given to the 
liOUcdl to place guards round it.' Sivaji, reflecting upon his 
former deeds and his present condition, was sadly troubled by the 
state of his aflairs. lie thought of nothing else but of delivering 
himself by some crafty plan from Ills perilous position. His subtle 
mind was not long in contriving a scheme. From the beginning 
he kept up a show of friendship and intimacy with the amlrs^ and 
With Kunvvar Ram Singh. He sent them presents of Dakhiii 
products, and, by expressing contrition for his past conduct, he 
won them over to advocate the acceptance of his shame and 
repentance. 

Afterwards he feigned to be ill, and groaned and sighed 
aloud. Complaining of pains in the liver and spleen, he took 
to his bed, and, as if prostrated with consumption or fever, 
he sought remedies from the physicians. For some time he 
carried on this artifice. At length he made known his recovery. 
He sent presents to his doctors and attendants, food to 
tlie Brahmans, and presents of grain and money to needy 
Alusulmans and Hindus, lor this purpose he had provided 

^ The Alamgir-ndma, p. 970, says that Sarabha-ji received a good deal of notice 
from the Emperor, and that upon a letter of remonstrance arrhing from K^ija Jai 
Singh, the guards were removed from Sivaji’s dwelling. 
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large baskets covered with paper, Tliese, being filled with 
sweetmeats of all sorts, were sent to the houses of the amirs and 
the abodes fakirs. Two or three swift horses were procured, 
and, under the pretence of being presents to Brahmans, they 
were sent to a place appointed fourteen kos from the city, in 
charge of some of his people, who were privy to his plans. A 
devoted companion, who resembled liim in height and figure, 
took his place upon the couch, and Sivaji’s gold ring was placed 
upon his hand. He was directed to throw a piece of fine 
muslin over his head, but to display the ring he wore upon 
his hand; and when any one came in, to feign to be asleep. 
Sivaji, with his son, got into two baskets, and were carried out, 
it being pretended that the baskets contained sweetmeats in- 
tended for the Irak mans and fakira of Mathura. 

Thus, on the last day of Safar, Sivaji got out of Agra, and 
proceeded to where his horses were posted. Thence, in the 
course of two watches, he reached Mathura. Tliere he shavtd 
ofi* his beard and whiskers, and smeared his own and liis son’s 
face with ashes, and, taking with him some jewels and gold, he 
went ofi" with some of his confederates, who were also disguised as 
fakirs. He crossed the Jumna at an unfrequented ferry, and 
proceeded towards Benares, travelling in the night, and being 
guided by some swift Dakhiin runners, whose business is to 
disguise themselves and travel in all directions. It is said that 
they carried sufficient money and jewels for their wants in hollow^ 
walking-sticks. 

On the following day, at the fifth watch, a Dakhiin' runner, 
employed as a spy, brought information that Sivaji had got free 
and was making off. The kolicdl was directed to make inquiry, 
but he rgplied that the guards were at their posts round the Jiouse. 
Another spy confidently reported his escape. The kotwdrs men 
went to see, and they saw as they thought Sivaji aslefep under 
his thin covering, and his ring distinctly visible. The kotwdl 
reported accordingly. A third spy now strongly asseverated 
that Sivaji had escaped, and was forty or fifty kos away. A 
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closer investigation revealed the fact of his escape. The koticdl 
and Kuiiwar Ram Singh were censured, and as Ram Singh was 
suspected of having prompted the evasion, he was deprived of his 
mnmab and forbidden to come to Court. Orders were sent to 
the provincial governors, and to the officials in all directions, to 
search for Sivaji, and 'to seize him and send him to the Emperor. 

Raja Jai Singh, who just at this time had retired from Bijapur, 
and had arrived at Aurangabad, received orders to arrest 
Nathiiji before the escape of Sivaji became public, and to send 
Iiim to Court. After that he was to watch carefully for the 
bird escaped from the cage, and not suffer him to re-establish 
himself in his old haunts and to gather his followers around 
him. * It is said that Sivaji made such expedition in his 
flight that no courier could have overtaken him.* But his son 
Sarnbha, a boy of tender years, was with him, and he suffered so 
much from the rapid motion, that Sivaji left him behind at 
Allahabad, in charge of a Brahman, a man of high repute in 
that place, whose relations in the Dakhin had been closely 
connected with Sivaji s father. Sivaji placed a sum of money with 
the ]5rahman and commended the boy to his care. He was not 
to part from him until he received a letter in Sivajfs own hand ; 
and if he obtained certain intelligence of Sivaji’s death, he w^as to 
act as he deemed best. 


Siege of Bijapur raised. 

Raja Jai Singb, in obedience to orders, raised the siege of 
Bijapur. Knowing that the forts which he had taken could not 
be held after his departure, through want of provisions on the 
inside, against the swarms of Dakliinfs outside, he resolved to 
abandon them. He took out of them such guns as he could 
carry aws!^\ Then he gave the forts up to plunder, and afterwards 
set fire to them, and blew up the strong towers and walls. Then 
lie i^roceeded \o Aurangabad. Information now reached him of 
the flight of Sivaji, and, in obedience to the Imperial command, 
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he arrested Nathiiji and his son, and sent them to Court. * * 
On arriving there, !Natliuji was ordered to be kept under close 
surveillance. Seeing no other chance of escape, he expressed a 
wish to become a Musulmaii, which greatly pleased the Emperor. 
So he was initiated, and received a mansah of three thousand and 
two thousand horse, witli the title of Muhammad Kuli Khan. 
After some time, wlien he returned to the Dakhin with reinforce- 
ments for Diler Khan, he recanted, and seized an opportunity to 
join Sivajl. 


Tenth Year of the Reign, 1077 a.h. (1667 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 207.] Prince Muhammad Mu^azzam was 
appointed Suhiddr of the Dakhin, * * and intelligence reached 
the Court of the death of Raja Jai Singh. 


Eleventh Year of the Reign, 1078 a.h. (1668 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 211.] After the expiration of ten years (of the 
reign), authors were forbidden to write the events of this just 
and righteous Emperor’s reign. Nevertheless some competent 
persons (did write), and particularlv Musta’idd Khan, who secretly 
wrote an abridged account of the canipaign in the Dakhin, 
simply detailing the conquests of the countries and forts, without 
alluding at all to the misfortunes of the campaign ; and Bindraban, 
who wrote an abridged account of the events of some years of 
the second and third decades. But I have neither seen nor 
obtained any history that contains a full and detailed account of 
the forty remaining yeai’s of the reign. Consequently, from the 
eleventh to the twenty-first year of the Emperor’s reign, I have 
not been able to relate the e\"tents in the order in which they 
occurred, giving the month and year; but after this year, with 
very great labour and pains, I collected information from the 
papers in the public offices, and by inquiry made from truthful 
persons, the confidential and old servants of the Emperor and 
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old eunuclis. This, and whatsoever I myself observed, after 
attaining years of discretion, for thirty or forty years, I laid up in 
the strong box (of my memory), and that I have written. And 
Since I heard that Bindraban Das Bahadur Shalii, who was long 
a niutasaddi of Shah ’Alain during the time lie was a prince, had 
compiled a history, and had included in it an account of upwards 
of thirty years, being exceedingly anxious to see it, I made great 
search for it, Subsequently^wheii, after great trouble, 1 obtained 
a copy, and examined it carefully from beginning to end, in the 
hope that I might gather the rich fruits of his labours, I dis- 
covered that liis work did not contain one-half of what I had 
collected and included in my own history.^ 

The King of happy disposition strove earnestly from day to 
day to put in force the rules of the Law, and to maintain the 
Divine commands and prohibitions. Orders were also issued 
prohibiting the collection of the rdhdd)% the i^dndari^ and other 
imposts which brouglit in Ioch of rupees to the State. Pro- 
hibitions were promulgated against intoxicating drinks, against 
taverns and brothels, and against the meetings called jdtra^ or 
fairs, at which on certain dates countless numbers of Hindus, 
men and women of every tribe, assemble at their idol temples — 
when lacs of rupees change hands in buying and selling, 
and from which large sums accrue to the provincial treasuries. 
The minstrels and singers of reputation in the service of the 
Court were made ashamed of their occupation, and were adv’anced 
to the dignities of mansalf^i. Public proclamations were made 
prohibiting singing and dancing. ft is said that one day a 
number of singers and minstrels gathered togetlier with great 
cries, and having fitted up a bier with a good deal of display, 
round which were grouped the public wallers, they passed under 
the Emperor’s jharoliha-i darsem^ or interview-window. When 
he inquired what was intended by the bier and the show, the 
minstrels said that Music was dead, and they were carrying his 


^ See Col. Lees, in Jorn, Moy. As. Soc. N.b. M'1. iii. p. 471. 
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corpse for burial. Aurangzeb then directed them to place it 
deep in the ground, that no sound or cry might afterwards arise 
from it. 

In the reigns of former kings, and up to this year, the 
jharokha-i darsau had been a regular institution. Although 
tlie King might be suftering from bodily indisposition, he went 
to i\\Q. jharokha once or twice a day at stated times, and put his 
head out of the window to show that he was safe. This window, 
at Agra and at Dehli, was constructed on the side looking 
towards the Jumna. Besides the nobles in attendance. at the 
Court, hundreds of thousands of men and women of all classes 
used to collect under the jharokha and offer their blessings and 
praises. Many Hindus were known by the name of d<irsani^ for 
until they had seen the person of the King at the window, they 
put not a morsel of food into their mouths. His religions 
Majesty looked upon this as among the forbidden and unlawful 
practices, so he left oft’ sitting in^the window, and forbade tin 
assembling of the crowd beneath it. 


[Twelfth Year of the Kltgx.] ’ 

Escape of Sivojl, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 217.] Sivaji left Mathura after changing 
his clothes and shaving off his beard and whiskers, carrying 
with him his youthful son and forty or fifty individuals, 
servants and dependents, wdio all smeared their faces with 
ashes, and assumed the appearance of Hindu mendicants. The 
valuable jewels and the gold toohurn and the Jmm they carried 
with them were concealed in walking sticks, which had been 
hollowed out for the purpose, and w^ere covered at the top 
with knobs. Some was sewed up in old slippers, and the 
wearers, pretending to be Hindu mendicants of three# different 
classes, Bairdgi% Gosdins^ and Uddsis, proceeded by way of 
Allahabad to Benares. One very valuable diamond w’ith some 
’ 'J'liis ijot appear in the text. 
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rubies was encased in wax, and concealed in the dress of one 
of his followers, and other jewels were placed in the mouths of 
other attendants. 

So they proceeded until they reached a place of which the 
faiijdd)\ 'All Kull Khan, had received private and public notice of 
Sivaji’s escape. Theyr/^yV/dr, knowing of the escape of Sivaji, on 
hearing of the arrival of these three parties of Hindu devotees, 
ordered them all to bo placed in confinement, and an inquiry to be 
made. All these men and ^ne other travellers remained in con- 
finement a night and a day. On the second night Sivaji, at the 
second watch of the night, proceeded alone to ihafaujddr in private, 
and acknowledged that he was Sivaji. But, said he, “ I have two 
gems, a diamond and a ruby ot' great value, with more than a lac 
of rupees. If you secure me and send me back a prisoner, or if 
you cut off my head and forward tljat, the two priceless jewels 
will be lost to you. Here am I, and here is my head ; but still, 
keep off thine hand from wretched me in this dangerous strait."' 
’Ali Kuli preferred the ready bribe to the hope of the reward 
which might afterwards accrue to him. He took the two valuable 
jewels, and on the following morning, after making inquiries, he 
released all the devotees and travellers from custody. 

Sivaji, looking upon his escape as a new lease of life, hastened 
to pursue his journey in the direction of Benares. He himself 
in rapid travelling and walking beat even the regular runners ; 
but after reaching Allahabad, his young son Sambha, who ac- 
companied him, was foot-sore and w^orn out. Sivaji therefore at 
Benares gave a quantity of jewels and money, and placed liis 
boy in the charge of a Brahman, named Kabkalas,^ who was the 
hereditary family priest of his family, and who happened at that 
time to be at Benares. Sivaji promised that if he reached home 
alive, he would write to the Brdhman, who was then to conduct 
the boy i|^o his father by the road and in the mariner prescribed 
in the letter. He warned him against listening to the wishes of 


1 
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the boy, or attendins: to letters from his mother. Having thus 
provided for the care of his boy, he continued his flight, * * and 
he had hardly entered Benares before the government messengers 
brought tlie news of Sivajfs escape. * * Sivaji then continued 
his flight by way of Bihar, Patna and Chanda, which is a tliickly- 
wooded country and difflcult of passage. Every place he came 
to, he and his followers changed their disguises, and so passed on 
from place to place secretly till he reached Haidarabad, and came 
to 'Abdu-llah Kutbu-1 Mulk. TMl'e he told such stories and 
used such arts and wiles to forward his purpose that he deceived 
’Abdu-llah Shah. 


Conquests of Sivaji. 

[vol. ii. p. 220.] Sundry forts which had belonged to the 
Kutb-Shalu kings had passed into the hands of the ’Adil-Shahis. 
Sivaji had a great reputation for skill in the reduction of forts, 
and he swore to ’Abdu-lla Shah, that if he would supply him 
with forces and the means for conducting sieges, he would in a 
short time wrest these forts from the Bijapurls, and hand them 
over to the officers appointed to accompany him ; he would not 
even accept some forts which had belonged to himself, and were 
in the possession of the ofiicers of Aurangzeb, if he recovered 
them by the means supplied him. He vowed also that for the 
remainder of his life he would remain the devoted servant and 
adherent of "'Abdu-lla Shah. The ultimate objects of the arch de- 
ceiver never entered into the consideration of '‘Abdu-llah Shah. 
He provided a sufficient force and a suitable siege train, and he 
appointed to it several officers acquainted with siege operations, 
whom he enjoined to serve heartily in obedience to and in accord 
with Sivaji. 

Sivaji’ with the force placed under his command, marched on 
his enterprise. By fraud and stratagem, and by his marvellous 
skill in the conduct of sieges, every fort that he approached fell 
into his hands after a few days’ investment. He cajoled the 
officers who had been sent with him to take charge of the cap- 
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tured forts, with plausible statements, with promises of giving 
them the command of more important places, and by using the 
money and property he had obtained from the captured strong- 
holds, So he carried them with him to other forts, and in 
a short time he reduced Sattara, Parnala, and ten or twelve 
other renowned forts belonging to Bljapiir, which it would have 
taken years and lacs of expense to conquer. He then marched 
airainst Rajgarh, and other forts which had been captured by 
liaja Jai Singh, Diler Khafi, and other Imperial generals, the 
keys of which he himself had surrendered. Having mastered 
tlioin all, he placed one or two of them in charge of the officers of 
^Abdu-llah Shdh. 

According to common report, and the oral statements of men 
of Ila’darabacl, Sivaji came to that city in the first or second year 
of the reign of Abu-1 Hasan, and succeeded in wheedling and 
satisfying that sovereign. When he had finished his fortress- 
taking, according to his w'ont, he took up his abode at Rajgarh, 
and there again raised the standard of rebellion. In the days 
when the fortifications of the port of Surat w’erc not yet com- 
pleted, he attacked and took the place.^ There he obtained 
an immense booty in gold and silver, coined and uncoined, 
and in tlie stuft's of Kashmir, Ahmadabad, and other places. 
He also made prisoners of some thousand Hindu men and 
women of name and station, and Musulmans of honourable 
position. Krors in money and goods thus came into the hands 
of that evilJnfidel. 

Aurangzeb, on being informed of the capture and plunder of 
Surat, ordered that the fortifications of that port should be 
completed ; and he j)laced Diler Khan and Khan-Jahan in com- 
mand of an army to punish Sivaji. It is said that Sivaji got 
together some ten or twelve thousand Kachh and Arab horses, 
so that \^hen he sent out an army most of the horsemen were 
bdrgirSy i.e, they rode horses belonging to him. He rebuilt the 

^ This was in the thirteenth year of the reign, 1081 a.h. (1671 a.d.), according to 
the Ma-dsir-i ' A lamgiri. 
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forts Avhich had formerly stood on the sea-shore, and he con- 
structed also vessels of war, which, were kept under the' guns of 
the fortress. With these vessels he attacked and plundered ships 
which were proceeding to Europe and to Mecca. 

When Sivaji had satisfied himself of the security of Rajgarh, 
his old retreat, and of the dependent territory, he turned his 
thoughts towards finding some other more inaccessible hill as a 
place for his abode. After diligent search he fixed upon the hill of 
Rahiri,^ a very high and strong place. The ascent of this place 
was three lios^ and it was situated twenty-four kos from the sea ; 
but an inlet of the sea was about seven Icos from the foot of the 
hill. The road to Surat passed near the place, and that port was 
ten or twelve stages distant by land. Rajgarh was four or five stages 
off. The hills are very lofty and difiicult of ascent. Rain falls 
there for about five months in the year. The place was a depen- 
dency of the Kokan, belonging to Nizanm-1 Mulk. Having fixed 
on the spot, he set about building his fort. When the gates and 
bastions and walls were complete and secure, he removed thither 
from Rajgarh, and made it his regular residence. After the guns 
were mounted, and the place made safe, he closed all the roads 
around, leaving only one leading to his fortress. One day he 
called an assembly, and liaving placed a bag of gold and a gold 
bracelet worth a hundred pr/godas before the people, he ordered 
proclamation to be made that this would be given to any one 
who would ascend to the fort, and plant a flag, by any other than 
the appointed road, without the aid of ladder or rojie. A Dher 
came forward, and said that with the permission of the Raja he 
would mount to the top of the hill, plant the flag, and return. 
He ascended the hill, fixed the flag, quickly came down again, 
and made his obeisance. Sivaji ordered that the purse of money 
and the gold bracelet should be given to him, and that he should 
be set at liberty ; and he gave directions for closing t,he way by 
which the Dhcr had ascended. 

^ The name was afterwards changed to Rhi-garh. It lies due east of Jinjera. 
—See Grapt Duff, vol. i. p. 190. 
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At the first, R&hiri was attached to the Kokan, and belonged 
to Nizamu-l Mulk. Afterwards this country and several of 
the dependencies of Bijapur passed into the possession of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan. When the Imperial government became 
friendly with Bijapiir, the Kokan, which had belonged to 
Nizdmu-1 Mulk, was granted to ’Adil Sliah in exchange for 
territory newlj^ acquired by Bijapur. Fath Khan, an Afghan, 
was appointed governor of the country on the part of Bijapur, 
and he posted himself in the fort of Danda-Rajpiiri,^ which is 
situated half in the sea and half on land. Subsequently he built 
tlie fort of Jazira^ upon an island in the sea, about a cannon-shot 
distant from Danda-Rajpuri, in a very secure position, so that, if 
the governor of the country was hard pressed by an enemy, he 
might have a secure retreat in that place. 

After Sivaji had fixed his abode at Rahiri, which is twenty 
Iios from Danda-Rajpuri, he appointed a commandant of that 
fortress. In a short time, he reduced and occupied seven 
other forts, small and great, in that neighbourhood, and tlien 
resolved upon the conquest of Danda-Rajpuri. Fath Khan 
had observed the triumphant progress of Sivaji, and how fortress 
after fortress had fallen into his hands. So Fath Khan lost 
courage ; he abandoned Danda-Rajpuri, and retired to the island 
fortress in the sea. Sivaji then resolved to effect the conquest of 
the island also, and he so conducted matters that Fath Khan 
was soon reduced to extremities, and he offered to surrender the 
place to Sivaji, upon a pledge of security to himself and the 
garrison. 

Fath Khan had in his service three Abyssinian slaves, Sidi 
Sambal, Sidi Yakut, and Sidi Khairiyat, each of whom had 
ten Abyssinian slaves, which he had trained and drilled. The 
management of the island and of many domestic concerns was 
in tlie haaids of these Abyssinians. These three men got infor- 

^ See suprd p. 256 

2 Jazirdy the island ; but it is more commonly known under the Marathi form 

Jinjera.” 
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mation of the enemy’s power* and of Fatli Khan’s intention of 
surrendering the island to Sivaji. They took counsel together, 
and resolved that no good could come from allowing the island to 
pass into the hands of any infidel. So they determined to take 
Fath Khan prisoner, and to make Sidi Sainbal governor of the 
fortress. In the fourteenth year of the reign these Abyssinians 
seized Fath Khan unawares, placed chains upon his legs, and 
wrote a statement of the facts to ’i^dil Shah Bijapuri. They 
also wrote to Khan-Jahan, the Subaddr of the Dakhin, begging 
the aid of the Imperial forces, and requesting him to send his 
forces by sea from Surat. Khan-Jalian graciously bestowed 
mcuisabs and presents on each of the three Abyssinians. 

Khan-Jahan also took measures to thwart the designs of Sivaji. 
Hegot together some ships at the fortress (of Surat), and began 
the rebuilding which had been ordered. Then he collected some 
ships of war with the intention of taking a cruise. One night he 
attacked the vessels of Sivaji which lay near the fort of Danda * 
Rajpiiri, and captured them with two hundred sailors trained 
for warlike Avork. One hundred of them were Mahratta^, and had 
lately been appointed to this duty by Sivaji. Stones were tied 
to the feet of these men, and they were thrown into the sea. 
From that day forth the animosity betwotm the Abyssinians and 
Sivaji grew more violent, Si\aji collected forty or fifty vessels 
of war to defend the forts of Kalaba and Oandiri, which were 
the strongest of his newly-built forts on the sea-shore. He 
then turned his thoughts to the reduction of the fort of Jazira 
(Jinjera), and the capture of the Abyssinians. There were 
frequent naval fights between the opposing forces, in which the 
Abyssinians were often victorious. 

Sidi Sambal was advanced to a mamnh of 900, and then he 
died. Before he expired he made Sidi Yakut his successor, 
and enjoined all the other Abyssinians to pay him a doyal and 
cheerful obedience. Sidi Yakut was distinguished among his 
people for courage, benignity and dignity. He now strove 
more than ever to collect ships of war, to strengthen the fortress, 
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and to Ward off naval attacks. He was armed and ready 
night and day. He frequently captured ships of the enemy, and 
cut off the heads of many Mahrattas, and sent them to Surat. 
He used to write reports to Khan-Jahan, and he frequently 
received marks of approbation from him. Tie was constantly 
revolving in his mind plans for wresting the fort of Danda- 
Rajpiiri from the hands of Sivaji. He got together some 
rockets, ^ which he fastened to trees, and discharged them at 
night against the fort. 

. Sivaji also was prosecuting his plans for the reduction of 
Jazira. But he now retired to a dwelling about three Zo.s to 
celebrate the hoVi^ leaving in command at llajpuri some officers 
experienced in siege work, to prosecute inc(‘ssant!y the opera- 
tions against Jazira during liis absence, and he held out to 
them the reward of a man of gold and other presents. One 
night, while the garrison of Danda-Rajpuri were celebrating the 
JioViy and were intoxicated or inattentive, Sidi Yakut sent on 
.shore four or five liundrcd men under Sidi Khairiyat with ropes, 
ladders, and other apparatus. He himself drew thirty or forty 
boats laden with siege maieriel under the walls of Rajpuri, and 
gave the signal agreed upon to announce his arrival. They 
found the garrison off their guard, and Sidi Tvliairiyat assaulted 
the place with loud cries from the land side. When the enemy 
took the alarm, and rushed to repel the attack on that side, Sidi 
Yakut planted his scaling-ladders, which he had brought in his 
boats, and by means of these and of ropes, his brave followers 
scaled the walls, and quickly made their way up. Some of the 
assailants were cast into the sea, and were drowned, otliers fell 
under the swords of the defenders, but the storming party forced 
its way into the fort, and raised the cry, “ Strike ! kill ! ” Just 
at this time the powder magazine caught fire, and blew up a 
number of men, including ten or twelve who were with Sidi 
Ydkut. The smoke and the noise made it difficult to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, but Sidi Yakut raised liis war-cry, and 
1 Tophde-hawdiyMi. “aerial-guns.” 
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encouraged liis men to slaughter the defenders who had escaped 
the fire. Sidi Kliairiyat also scaled the walls on his side, and 
the place w^as taken. 

I, the author, was in that country some time, and I repeatedly 
heard from many men, and from the mouth of Y&ktit Khan 
himself, that when the magazine blew up, although Sivaji was 
twentj" lios off, it aw’oke him from sleep, and he said that some 
misfortune had fallen on Danda-Eajpuri, and he sent men to 
ascertain what liad happened. 

At this time Sivaji’s forces had gone to attack the neighbour,- 
hood of Surat. Within the space of four or five kos from 
Rajpuri there were six or seven Nizarnu-l Mulki forts which had 
fallen into the hands of Sivaji, but he w’as unable at this time to 
render them any assistance. So Sidi Yakut seized the oppor- 
tunity to attack them. Six forts surrendered after tw^o or three 
days’ resistance, but the commandant of one fort held out for 
a week in the hope of relief from Sivaji. The Abyssinians 
pushed forward their approaches, and kept up such a fire that he 
w^as obliged to surrender. Sidi Yakut granted quarter to the 
garrison, and seven hundred persons came out. But notwith- 
standing his word, he made the children and pretty w'omen 
slaves, and forcibly converted them to Islam. The old and ugly 
women he set free, but the men he put to death. This struck 
such terror into the hearts of Sivaji and liis followers that he was 
obliged to confine himself to securing Kahiri. Sidi Yakut sent 
an account of his victorv to Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam, 
Suhaddr of the Dakhin, and to Khan-Jahan. His mamab was 
raised, a robe of honour w^as sent to him, and he received the 
title of Khan. Similar honours were also given to Sidi 
Khairiyat. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 229.] A report reached Sivaji that his son 
Samblia, whom he had left at Allahabad with the Brahman^ was 
dead, and Sambhajl’s wife wanted to become a %aiiy * * but a 
few months afterwards the Brahman arrived, bringing Sambhiji 
with him. 
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Taxes. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 229.] An order was promulgated exempting 
the commercial goods of Musulmans from tax throughout the 
dominions of Hindustan. But after a short time, upon the 
reports of the revenue officers, and by recommendation of good 
and experienced persons, an order was issued that every article 
belonging to Musulmans, the price of which was not large, should 
pass free; but that goods of value should pay duty. Goods 
belonging to partners were not to be troubled with duties. The 
revenue officers then reported that Musulmans had adopted the 
practice of dividing their goods into small parcels in order to 
avoid the duty, and that they passed the goods of Hindus in 
their names, and thus the payment of the zal'dt prescribed by the 
Law was avoided. So an order was given that, according to the 
Law, two and a half per cent, should be taken from Musulmans 
and five per cent, from Hindus. 


S^Bistxirhances among the Yim/zdls.'] 

War mth B'ljdpur, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 236.] In the sixteenth year of the reign, cor- 
responding to 1083 A.H. (1673 A.D.),^ Khan-Jahan fought a battle 
with Bahlol, the Bijapur general, near the town of Malkher,^ about 
four stages from Bijapur. Islam Khan Riimi fought splendidly, 
and the Imperial army was worsting the enemy in all directions, 
when an explosion of gunpowder took place, which so frightened 
the elephant of Isldm Khan that the driver lost all control of it, 
and the animal carried off his rider to the lines of the enemy, 
where Isldm Khdn was dragged off the elephant and killed. A 
good deal of the baggage of the Imperial army was plundered, 
and many men were slain in the battle. * * Aurangzeb received 
the news of the defeat of Diler Khan and the death of Islam 

^ Just before this the dates become confused. 

* See Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 78. It lies about thirty miles south-east of Kulbarga. 
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Khan in the Dakhin, while he was at Hasan Abdal on his inarch 
against the Afghans, in the beginning of the seventeenth year of 
his reign, and he was obliged to defer the punishment of the 
Dakhinis for tlie time. * * The Emperor returned from Hasan 
Abdal to the capital at the end of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
3 ^ear of his reign. 


Riot of Hindu Devotees, 

[Text, Yol. ii. p. 252.] Qpe of the remarkable occurrences 
of this year^ was the outburst of the Hindu devotees called Sat- 
ndmiSy who are also known bj- the name of Miindihs, There 
were four or five thousand of these, who were householders in 
the of Isarnaul and ilewat. These men dress like 

devotees, but they nevertheless carry on agriculture and trade, 
though their trade is on a small scale. In the way of their 
religion they have dignified themselves with the title of Good 
name,” this being the meaning of Sat~ndm, Thej^ are* not 
allowed to acquire wealth in any but a lawful calling. If any 
one attempts to wrong or oppress them by force, or b\^ exercise 
of autliority, thej’^ will not endure it. Manv of them have 
weapons and arms. 

At the time Aurangzeb was returning from Hasan Abdal, 
a strong altercation arose one day near Narnaul, between 
a man of this seel, who was engaged in agricultural work, 
and a man who was keeping watch over the harvest. The 
latter broke the Snt-ndnd\s head wnth his staff. A number of 
Sat-ndnm then collected and beat the watchman, so that they 
left him for dead. When intelligence reached the shikkddr, he 
assembled, his men and sent them to arrest those Sat-ndniis, 
Meantime numbers of the Sat-ndmis assembled. They attacked 
the shkkddrs men, overpowered them, wounded several, and 
took away their arms. Their numbers went on increasing, and 

^ Accurduig tc the Ma-dsi/\ it was the fifteenth year. See suprdj p. 185. 
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information was carried to Kar-talab Xhan, faujddr of Narnaul. 
He sent a large force of horse and foot to the assistance of the 
^Mklidd)\ and to punish and seize the rioters. The SdUndmis 
fought this force also, wounded and killed a great many of them, 
and put the rest to flight. Matters grew worse, and the faujddr 
set about collecting more men, both horse and foot, and called to 
his assistance the zaaiinddrs of the neighbourhood. •With his 
old and new men, and with the levies from the znmmddrs, he 
marched against the rioters, and gave them battle. He killed a 
good mail}’ of tliem, but was repulsed and compelled to fly. 

To shorten a long story, suffice it to say that after several fights 
{\\G faujddr was killed, and the town of Narnaul fell into the hands 
of tlie Sfd'Udmis, They proceeded to collect the taxes from the 
villages, and established posts of their own. When the Em- 
peror reacdied Delili, he was informed of this outbreak, and he 
sent force after force to quell it, but they were all defeated and 
dispersed. It was said that swords, arrows, and musket-balls 
had no efl'ect upon these men, and that every arrow and ball 
\\hich they discharged against the roval army brought down two 
or three men. Thus they were credited with magic and witch- 
craft, and stories wem currently reported about them which were 
utterly incredible. They were said to have magic wooden horses 
like live ones, on whicli their women rode as an advanced guard. 

Great rdjas and veteran anf/rs were sent against them with 
powerful armies. But the rcvolters were eager for the fight, and 
advanced to about sixteen or seventeen kos from Dchli. The 
royal army went forth boldly to attack them ; but the zaminddra 
of the neighbourhood, and some cowardly Bdjpiih, seized the 
opportunity to throw off their obedience, and to withhold the 
government dues. They even broke out into open violence, and 
the flames daily increased. The King ordered his tents to be 
brought .out. He then wrote some prayers and devices with his 
own hands, which he ordered to be sewn on the banners and 
standards, and carried against the rebels. At length, by the 
exertions of Raja Bishaii Singh, Hamid Khan, and others, 
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several thousands of them were killed, and the rest were put to 
flight, so that the outbreak was quelled. * * 


Ile-Imposition of the fizya. 

With the object of curbing the infidels, and of distinguish- 
ing the land of the faithful from an infidel land, the jizija^ or 
poll-tax, was imposed upon the Hindus throughout all the 
provinces.^ Upon the publication of this order, the Hindus 
all round Dehll assembled in vast numbers under the Jharolxha 
of the Emperor on the river front of tlie ])alace, to represent 
their inability to pay, and to prr for the recall of the edict. 
But the Emperor would not listen to tneir complaints. One day, 
when he went to public prayer in the j^roat ' lorqin' on the 
Sabbath, a vast multitude of Hindus thronged r >a'l from 
the palace to the mosque, with the object of seeking relief. 
Money-changers and drapers, all kinds of shopkeepers from tho 
Urdu bdzdr^ mechanics, and workmen of all kinds, left off work 
and business, and pressed into the way. Notwithstanding orders 
were given to force a way through, it was impossible for the 
Emperor to reach the mosque. Every moment the crowd in- 
creased, and the Emperor’s equipage was brought to a stand-still. 
At length an order was given to bring out the elephants and 
direct them against the mob. 'Many fell trodden to death under 
the feet of the elephants and horses. For some days the Hindus 
continued to assemble in great numbers and complain, but at 
length they submitted to pay the jizj/a. 


Death of luija Jaswant Singh, 

[Text,‘'vol. ii. p. 259.] ^ Intelligence now arrived of the death 

of Baja Jaswant Singh, who had gone to Kabul with yeinforce- 

* According to the Mn-dsir^ the jizya was imposed in Safar, 1090, in tho 22nd 
year of the reign (1680 a.d.), and it is not associated with the outbreak of the 
Sat-ncLmiSy which, according to that work, occurred five years before. 

* See the accouiiL ci’ this given by the Ma-dmr-t 'A'lamyiri, mpid p. 187. 
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ments. After the death of the Raja, his foolish servants took 
away the Raja’s two sons, named Ajit Singh and Dalathaman,^ 
who were of tender years, and the Ranis also. Without waiting 
for permission from Aurangzeb, and without even obtaining a 
pass from the Subaddr of the province, they set off towards the 
capital. When they reached the ferry of Atak, they were unable 
to produce any pass, so the commander of the boats refused to 
let them proceed. They then attacked him, killed and wounded 
some of liis men, and by force made good their way over the 
river and went onwaids towards Dehli. 

There was an (-Id standing grievance in the Emperor's heart re- 
specting Raja Jaswant '.:5 trl’ Ji.e, which was aggravated by these 
presumptuou''^ .'^‘<.r‘cdings of the Edjpids, He ordered the 
koticdl to t k . *11 men, with an additional force obtained 
from the as well as some artillery, and to surround 

the camp of ’iJjputs^ and keep guard over them. After some 

days, a party of Rajputs sought permission to go home. Their 
request was made known to Aurangzeb, and, as it seemed right 
and proper, it was granted. 

Meanwlillo the llajputs had obtained two boys of the same 
age as the EqiVs children. They dressed some of the female 
attendants in the garments of the rd?ns, and taking every pre- 
caution that their stratagem should not be discovered, they left 
these \voinen and the boys under guard in their camp. The 
(real) .'djiiSy disguised as men, went off at night in charge of 
two trusty servants and a party of devoted EdjputSy and made 
fhoir way with all speed to their own country. The brave and 
active chiefs, who might have stopped or overtaken them, 
were keeping guard over the teiits in which the pretended 
children of the Edja were. After two or three watches, when 
a report of the fact was made, some officials were sent to make 
inquiries,* and it was repeatedly stated that the rdnis and the 
children were still there. Orders were then given for taking 
all the Rajahs followers into the fortress. The Edjputs and the 
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disguised women, who were ready to fight like men for the honour 
of their Raja, made a determined resistance. Many were killed, 
but a party escaped. 

The flight of the ranU was not clearly proved. Some men, 
w^ho wished to show their zeal, and to cover their negligence 
in the matter, asserted that the boys had escaped, and that 
the icazir had sent out a force to secure them. The royal 
forces went in pursuit twenty ko8 from Dehli, but they could 
not overtake the Rajputs, and returned unsuccessful. Tlie two 
(substituted) boys were given into the charge of the women of the 
royal harem, and were there brought up. The two buys which 
the Rajputs carried off were for a long time rejected by Aurang- 
zeb, who refused to acknowledge that they were the sons of 
Jaswant, until all doubt w’as removed by the liana of Chitor, 
who married Ajit Singh to a girl of his family. 


The Rand and other Rajputs, Defection of Rrlnce Ahbar, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 261.] At the beginning of Zid hijja of the 
twenty-second year of the reign, Aurangzeb started from Ajmir, 
with the intention of bringing the refractory Rajputs to punish- 
ment. * * A strict farmdn was sent to the liana of Chitor, 
calling upon him to assent to the payment of the jizya, and 
directing him to bring from the territories of Jodhpur the two 
alleged sons of E-aja Jaswant Singli. After a short stay at 
Ajiiiir, the army marched with the intention of ravaging Jodhpur, 
and other Rajput districts. Tlie Rand, feeling himself incapable 
of resistance, sent his valaJs with tribute and a letter declaring his 
obedience in the matter of the jizya, but ofiering to give over 
two or three j)ar(janas (districts) in commutation. He declared 
that he was not supporting the sons of Jaswant, and finally 
begged forgiveness for his offences. Aurangzeb left Khan- Jahan 
Bahadur to complete the arrangements in this quarter, and re- 
turned to Dehli. riis journey to Ajmir and back occupied seven 
months and ivvcnly days. 
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It, was soon after reported that the mean-spirited Rand had 
again broken his engagements, and showed rebellious designs, so 
that Klian-Jahan could bring him to no final settlement. This 
kindled the flames of the Emperor's wrath, and towards the end 
of the same year, he set off again to Ajmir, with the intention of 
punishing the Rana and the other evil-disposed Jidjputs. He 
wrote to Prince Mu’azzam, directing him to come from the 
Dakhin to Ujjain, and Prince Muhammad A’zam was ordered to 
march with all speed from Bengal. When the King's tents were 
pitched near Ajmir, Prince Muhammad Akbar was sent with a 
large force to attack and cliastise the Rana. Shah Kuli Khan, 
who was promoted and received the title of Tahawwur Khan, 
was placed in command of his advanced guard. 

Wlien tlie Rana lieard of these preparations, he laid U^dipur, his 
capital, waste, and with the treasure and fiimily and followers of 
himself and Jaswant Singh, he fled to the mountains and difficult 
passes. The Prince was ordered to follow him into the hills with 
a strong force of brave men suited for mountain warfare. Another 
force was sent to ravage the country of the Rana, and destroy the 
crops. When Prince Muhammad Mu'nzzam arrived at Ujjain, 
he was directed to march against the lake of Ana-sagar, which 
belonged to the Rana, and was about eighty kos from Ajmir, His- 
orders were to station his army about that neighbourhood, and to 
trample every scrap of cultivation under the hoofs of his horses. 

It was now announced that Prince Muhammad A'zani had 
shown such alacritv in the execution of the orders issued to him, 
that he had compressed four months' march into less than one, and 
came up with his army. He was ordered to march through the 
mountains and central fastnesses of the Rana, into the territories 
of the Rdhfors^ and there to kill, ravage and make prisoners among 
the Rajputs, He was also ordered to employ a force in pi*eventing 
the transport of supplies to the Rana, and in stopping cultiva- 
tion. Nearly twenty-five thousand horse, Rd/itors, belonging to 
the territories of Jaswant, and other Rajputs^ assembled to support 
the Rana, and had the boldness to attack the royal forces, and to 
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fall upon their supplies. They allured several thousand of the 
royal forces into the heart of the Rana's fastnesses. There they 
attacked them, and killed many, both horse and foot; but the 
royal forces at length prevailed and beat them. Notwithstand- 
ing that the Rajputs held all the roads through the hills, and 
came down occasionally from the hills, and attacked the Prince’s 
forces by surprise, the Prince’s army fought bravely, and 
Tahawwur Khan and others rendered distinguished service in 
chastising the enemy. They employed themselves in laying 
waste the country, destroying temples and buildings, cutting 
down fruit-trees, and making prisoners of the women and children 
of the infidels who had taken refuge in holes and ruined places. 

Orders were also issued to Muhammad Amin Khan, Siihaddr 
of Ahmadabad, directing him to take up a position with his forces 
between Ahmadabad and the territories of the Rajputs, and to 
march against them wherever he heard of them. Klian-Jahdn 
Bahadur Kokaltash was re-appointed Siihaddr of the Dakhin, and 
sent to lay siege to the fort of Salir,^ which had fallen into the 
possession of the enemy. 

When the Eana was hard pressed, and his allies were crippled, 
when not a scrap of grain was left, and not a trace of cultivation was 
to be found, the Rana and the Rdhtor Rajputs had recourse again 
to lies and stratagems. They first addressed themselves to Prince 
Muhammad Mu’azzari, and sought to make him an intercessor 
for their forgiveness, or to persuade him to rebel and join them. 
The Prince paid no heed to their allurements, and Nawab Bai, 
the mother of the Prince, being informed of what was passing, 
gave good counsel to the Prince, and strongly dissuaded him from 
yielding an assent ; and from giving any aid, assistance, or inter- 
cession on behalf of the Rajputs. She even persuaded him not 
to allow the mkils of the Rana to approach him. When they 
despaired of success in this quarter, the Rajputs betook them- 
selves to Prince Muhammad Akbar, taking advantage of his 


^ Or “ Silhir in the Ghhts of Baglhna, see supra p. G6. 
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youtli, and the favour of some of his friends. Durga IJas was 
their spokesman. He was noted among them for his plausibility, 
and he used all his arts and wiles to persuade the Prince that 
they would supply him with forty thousand Rajput horse, and 
with abundance of treasure. This so dazzled the Prince that he 
was deluded, and several of his evil companions artfully used their 
persuasions. So the inexperienced Prince was led astray from 
the path of rectitude, and through his youth and covetousness he 
fell into the snares of the Rajputs. 

Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam, when he hoard of these doinf^s, 
wrote a few w^ords of friendly counsel to the Prince, to whom 
he was much attached. He also wrote a letter to Auranirzeb, 
informing him that the false and deceitful infidels were using all 
their \viles to mislead the Prince, and that he must watch against 
being taken unawares. Aurangzeb entertained no suspicions of 
Muhammad Akbar ; but report had cast an evil aspersion on the 
name of Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam at the time w’hen Aurangzeb 
was at Hasan Abdal. The infidels had addressed themselves to 
Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam in the first instance, and Aurang- 
zeb had received information about it, so he now thought that 
Mu’azzam’s letter about his brother Akbar was sheer calumny. 
Accordingly he wrote to him, and accused him of making a false 
charge, and praying that the Almighty would keep him in the 
right course, and preserve him from listening to the evil sugges- 
tions of designing people. 

Soon afterwards the secret became public. Thirtj" thousand 
Rajputs under Durga Das joined the Prince. The news 
spread from tent to tent, and was the talk of young and old. 
It was reported that he had ascended the throne, and that 
coins had been struck in his name; that Tahawwur Klian had 
been made a haft-hazdrl^ and had received the title oi Arnirii-l 
umard ; .that Mujahid Khdii, and other great servants of the 
State, who were with the Prince, had received distinguished 
honours, which some of them had felt themselves constrained to 
accept. The Prince was doing his best to win the affections 
of all, and was said to be marching against Aurangzeb. 
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On the forces being sent off, under the command of Prince 
Akbar, against the infidels, only Asad Khan and a limited 
number of ofiicers and men were left in attendance upon the 
Emperor. All his retinue, counting the eunuchs and writers, 
did not exceed seven or eight hundred horsemen. A great 
panic fell upon the royal camp, and wild confusion followed. 
A letter under the royal signature was sent off in haste to 

O 

Prince Muhammad Mu azzam, uririiiir him to come with all his 
army, and with the greatest haste, to Aurangzeb. When the 
Prince received it, he marched without a moment’s delay to 
join his father. Leaving his ladies and attendants behind under 
protection, he set off with all speed, and, pressing nine or ten 
days’ journey into the space of two or three, he joined his fatlier, 
brino-ino; with him Prince Mu’izzu-d din and Muhammad ‘’Azini. 

When Muhammad Mu’azzam arrived with his nine or ten 
thousand horse, and they heard the reports about the mighty 
force of seventy thousand horse with which Prince Muhammad 
Akbar ^vas approaching to the attack, no man of the army had 
any hope of escape. The expressions of some of Prince Mu- 
hammad Mu’azzam’s thoughtless companions roused Aurangzeb’s 
caution and prudence. Suspicion arose in his heart, and he 
thought it advisable to order that his guns should be pointed 
against the Prince’s army, and he sent a message desiring the 
Prince to leave his army, and to come to liim in all speed with 
his two sons. The Prince obeyed the summons, and hastened to 
wait upon his father. 

The precautions taken by the Bajpufs prevented intelli- 
gence being obtained of the movements of Prince Muhammad 
Akbar. Shahabu-d din, son of Kalich Khdn, a bravo and 
intelligent man, was sent out with a force to reconnoitre. On 
coming in sight of the Prince’s arniy^ Shahabu-d din’^ brother, 
Mujahicl Khan, who was with the Prince, and had •found it 
necessary to temporize, but watched for an opportunity to escape, 
went to the Prince, and said that if lie were allowed he would 
20 to his brother, and brine: him over to the Prince’s side. 

O O 
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Permission being given, Mujahid Khan took all the money and 
valuables he could carry, and joined his brother. The two 
brothers then w'ent together to the Emperor. ^ 

Aurangzeb had been greatly depressed by the adverse news 
which reached him ; but on hearing of the approach of the 
two brothers, lie recovered his spirits. He directed that 
Shaliabu-d din should bo addressed with the title of Khan, 
and he also conferred great favours on Mujahid Khan. From 
the latter lie learnt the state of the Prince's army, and 
about those who w^re acting with him from clioice or from 
necessity. Some other men of note now came over, and it 
was ascertained that after the departure of Mujahid Khan, 
dissensions had arisen in tlie Prince's army. 

Khwaja IMakarini, a confidential adherent of Prince Mu- 
hammad MuVzyam, led an advanced force towards the army 
of Prince Muhammad Akhar. A skirmish took place. The 
Khwaja was wounded, and so were tw'o or tliree men on 
the other side ; but he ascertained that Tahawwur Khan had 
advanced from tlie Prince's army with a small escort, intend- 
ing to desert the Prince and join Aurangzeb. On this being 
reported to the Emperor, ho ordered tliat Taha\vwur Khan 
should take oft’ his arms before being admitted to the presence. 
The Khan demurred to putting oft* his arms, so Prince Mu- 
hammad Mu'azzam made a sign to kill the unhappy man. It 
was now stated to the Emperor that Tahaw^wur Khan had come, 
under the orders of Prince Muhammad Akbar, to make known 
his pretensions and demands. On hearing this, Aurangzeb's anger 
blazed forth, and he placed his hand upon his sword, and ordered 
that the Khan should be allowed to enter with his arms. But 
one of the attendants, in an insulting way, placed his hand upon 
the Khan’s breast to stop him. The Khan struck him a blow on 
the face and retreated, but his foot caught in a rope, and he fell 
down. Cries of “ Strike ! slay ! ’’’ arose on all sides. Numbers fell 
upon him, and ho was soon killed, and his head w'as cut off. 
After he was dead, it was found that he had armour under his 
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clothes, but there were various opinions as to what his real 
intentions were. 

Thp author of this work heard from Khwaja Mak&rim, 
afterwards Jan-nisar Khan, and from several of his contem- 
poraries, in their old age, that Tahawvvur Khan returned in 
good faith, in consequence of a letter he had received from 
'In ay at Khan, his father-in-law, who was a private secretary of 
Aurangzeb, but that he felt the order to put oflF his arms was an 
insult to his position, his services, and his character. However it 
may be, his murder caused great divisions in the Prince’s army, 
and among his Rajputs^ and they were much dispirited. 

It was commonly reported that Aurangzeb craftily wrote a 
letter to Prince Muhammad Akbar, and contrived that it should 
fall into the hands of the Rajputs. In it he praised the Prince for 
having won over the Rajputs as he had been instructed, and that 
now he should crown his service by bringing them into a position 
where they would be under the lire of both armies. Tliis letter 
W’as the cause of great divisions among them. Such is the story I 
have heard, but not from any trust wortljy person. P'or all the 
mighty force which Prince Akbar brought against his father, the 
sword was not drawn, and no battle was fought, but his army was 
completely broken. The Prince was soon informed that the 
Rdjpiits had abandoned him. There remained with him only 
Durga Das, two or three confidential officers of the Rina, and a 
small force of two or three thousand horse. Of all his old 
servants and men, these alone remained. He lost all courage, 
self-reliance, and hope, and being utterly cast down, he took 
to flight. * * Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam was ordered to 
pursue him. 

Twenty-Third Year of the Reign, 1090 a.h. (1679-80 a.d.). 

Affairs of the Dahhin^ Death of SivajL 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 270.] Khan-Jahan Bahadur Kokaltash, 
after arriving at the Khujista-hiinydd Aurangabad, according to 
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order, laid siege to the fort of Salir. Many Rdjjouts were killed, and 
many Musulmans also fell. He pressed the siege for four or five 
months, but making no impression, he withdrew to Aurangabad. 

The hell-dog Sivaji went forth with an army on a plundering 
expedition, and while Khan-Zaman, the Siihaddr^ was at 
Burhdnpur, he entered Khandesh, and plundered the town of 
Dharan-ganw/ one of the most flourishing places in that 
country. * * * Afterwards he ravaged and burnt Chopra ^ 

and other parganm. He then marched against Jalna, a rich 
mercantile place in the Balaghdt.^ * * In the course of the 
same year he was attacked with illness and died.^ Tlie date of 
his death is found in the words, Kafr ha-Jahminam rafif 
The infidel went to hell,” •which was discovered by the writer 
of these pages. Sivaji left two sons, Sambha and Ram Raja. 
The former succeeded him. He made Kabkalas,^ the Brahman 
who brought him from Allahabad, his minister. 

Sivaji had always striven to maintain the honour of the 
people in his territories. He persevered in a course of rebel- 
lion, in plundering caravans, and troubling mankind; but he 
entirely abstained from other disgraceful acts, and was careful to 
maintain the honour of the women and children of Muhammadans 
when they fell into his hands. His injunctions upon this point 
were very strict, and any one who disobeyed them received 
punishment. But the son, unlike his father, obtained an evil 
name by collecting round him women of all tribes, and by assail- 
ing the honour of the women of the places in which he dwelt. 
His father never showed any backwardness in attacking and 
plundering prosperous places, but he never made any attack 
upon Aurangabad and Burhanpiir, the provincial capitals of the 

^ These places lie about 70 miles west of Burhanptir. Chopra is the most 
northerly. See suprd^ p. IG. ^ See suprd^ p. 17. 

3 “Onthg24th Eabi’u-1 fikhir, Siv^ returned from riding; he was overcome by 
the heat, vomited blood, and expired.^’ — Ma-dsiru-l ^Alamgiri, 

* Both the MSS. used agree with the printed text in this spelling of the name 
(see swjard, p. 285) ; but Grant Duff, who refers to our author, writes the name 
“ Kuloosha,” and is followed by Elphinstone with “ Calusha.” 


VOL. VII. 
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Imperial dynasty. If any of his counsellors advised an attack 
upon these places, he very wisely and prudently forbade it 5 “for,” 
said he, “if we attack these places, the honour of Aurangzeb will 
be wounded, and he will march hither himself, and then, God 
knows how the strife will end ! ” 

When Sivaji was dead, his wretched son Sambha desired to 
surpass his father. He raised the standard of rebellion, and 
on the 20 th Muharram, in the twenty-third year of the 
reign, corresponding with 1091 a.h. (15th February, 1680), he 
attacked Kakar Khan Afghan, who acted as collector of the 
Jizi/a, under Khaii-Zaman, the Subaddr of the Dakhiii. Sambha 
was returning with nearly twenty thousand men from a plundering 
expedition in Birar. He made a forced march of three or four 
kos, as was the practice in those days, and early in the morning 
made his attack, while his victims were entirely ignorant of his 
approach. Thus he fell upon Bahadur-piir, one kos and a lialf 
from Burhdnpiir. This place was rich, and there were many 
bankers and merchants in it. Jewels, money, and goods from all 
parts of the world were found there in vast abundance. He 
surrounded and attacked this place, and also another town called 
Hafda-piira, which was outside of the fortifications, and his 
attack was so sudden and unexpected, especially upon Bahadur- 
pur, that no one was able to save a dam or a dlrani of his 
property, or a single one of his wives and children. 

Kakar Khan, with his men in the ciiy, saw the smoke of these 
towns rising to the sky, but he had not a force sufficient to go out 
and attack the plunderers, so he shut himself up within the walls 
and looked after the security of his gates and defences. Seven- 
teen other places of note, such as Hasan-piira, etc., in the 
neighbourhood of the city, all wealthy and flourishing places, 
were plundered and burnt. Many honourable men girded on 
their swords, and, joining in the fight, attained martyrdom. 
Others submitted themselves humbly to the will of God. Some 
who were near the fortress took their wives and children by the 
hand, and fled in distress within the walls. For three days the 
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plunderers ravaged these towns at their will. Large sums of 
money fell into their hands, much of which had been buried for 
long periods, and sometimes in places unknown even to the 
householders. They then repeatedly attempted to carry the 
fortress by assault. But the officers took their stations at the 
gates and other points of attack, and with great bravery beat off 
the assailants. Being unable to enter the city, the plunderers 
carried off with them the gold, silver, jewels, and other articles 
of value which were portable ; but many other things which they 
had taken they w^cre obliged to leave behind, because they could 
not carry them. The property which was thrown into the streets 
of the bazars and burnt exceeded all computation. 

Intelligence of this raid upon the neighbourhood of Burhanpur 
was carried by runners to Aurangabad, to Khan-Jalian Bahadur 
Kokaltash. He imindiately took horse, and accomplished three 
or four days’ march in one day and night, and reached the pass of 
Farddpiir, thirty-two Jxos distant. Tlnu’e it became necessary to 
wait three or four watches to rest the animals, and to provide 
means for crossing the river. According to the current reports 
of some men who took a worldly view of things, and had a bad 
opinion of Khan-Jahan, some emissaries of Sambhaji came to 
him with an immense sum of money, and prevailed upon him to 
halt there for four or five watches. One thing is certain. After 
the enemy were repulsed from Burhanpur, the burden of their 
plunder, and the knowledge of Khan-Jahan's pursuit, prevented 
them from reaching their renowned but distant fortresses. They 
were obliged to go to the fort of Salir, in Baglana, which was the 
nearest of their strongholds. They went by way of Mustafa- 
abad or Chopra. Under these circumstances the proper course 
for Khan-Jahan was to leave Fardapiir without delay, and, 
bearing towards his left hand, to pass through Dharan-ganw and 
Chopra, to intercept the marauders. But, through the represen- 
tations of Sambhaji’s emissaries, he went towards his right hand, 
contrary to what was desirable, and proceeded to Tdal-abad. 
When the enemy heard this, he made the most of his opportu- 
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iiity, and carried ofi’ all the plunder he could transport, and all 
his prisoners, by a rapid march, through Chopra, to the fort of 
Salir, which he reached in four or five days. The principal 
inhabitants of Burhanpur wrote a statement to Aurangzeb, 
describing the success of the enemy, the loss inflicted on the 
property and honour of Muhammadans, and the discontinuance 
of the public prayers on Fridays. Aurangzeb then wrote a 
letter strongly censuring Khan-Jahan, and announcing his own 
intention of proceeding to the Dakhin. In his anger he took 
away from Khan-Jahan all the increased honours and emolu- 
ments he had conferred upon him in that year. Considering the 
disorders in the Dakhin, and the flight of Prince Muhammad 
Akbar, he gave orders for his travelling equipage to move 
towards Burhanpur. 

Twenty-fourth Year of the Reign, 1091 a.h. (1680 a.d.). 
Prince Akbar. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 275.] When Prince Muhammad Akbar 
took to flight, not more than three or four hundred men remained 
with him. Some of them were his own old followers, and others 
w^ere Rajputs. * * All his property and treasure and guns fell 
into the hands of the royal army, as well as one son, a boy of 
tender years, named Neku Siyar, and two daughters. One son, 
wdio had arrived at years of discretion, remained with the RdJimts. 
The Prince himself w as distracted, and knew not whither to go. 
At one time he thought of going to Dehli and Lahore by way of 
Ajmlr. Then he proposed to go to Persia. Whichever way he 
turned, the faujddrs and zcmimddrs^ under orders from the Em- 
peror, blocked his way. Prince Muliammad Mu’azzam receiv-ed 
orders to pursue him ; but the common report is that he only 
made aTeint of doing so, and marched leisurely. * « 

Akbar proceeded by way of Lahore and Mult&n, and under 
the guidance of the zaminddrs he then passed by diflicult roads 
through the hills towards the Dakhin. * * Orders had been 
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repeatedly gent to Khan-Jahan Bahadur, Subaddr of the 
Dakhin, and to all the faujddrn^ directing them to stop him 
wherever he might come, to take him prisoner alive if possible, 
if not, to kill him. Under these orders Khan-Jahan pursued 
the Prince with the intention of making him prisoner. He 
came within fourteen or fifteen kos of him, but on approaching 
nearer he made only a feint of arresting him. The fact was 
reported to the Emperor by Mir Nuru-llah, who was very 
unceremonious in these matters. A strong letter of censure 
was written upon the matter, and strict directions were sent 
to all the news-writers. 

Prince Akbar then proceeded to Baglana, to the territory 
of Raja Debi Singh, the commandant and faujddr of Malir. 
Raja Debi sent out a force to take him prisoner; but when 
tlie force followed, the Prince escaped from Baglana. A few 
of his lidjpdfs remained behind, and tliese were taken to 
the Raja. Whilst the Raja was making inquiries of these 
men, another party of his horsemen overtook one of the 
Princess followers, who had upon his back a blood-stained 
jacket belonging to the Prince, but which he had thrown 
off in consequence of the heat. They attacked and wounded 
this man, and carried him off to the Raja, under the impression 
that he was the Prince, The Raja did not believe it, and abused 
his men for their stupidity. Prince Akbar, after passing through 
the territories of the Firingis, found unquiet refuge for a while in 
the hills of Baglana. By means of a bribe of money, he induced 
the hill-men to guide him to Raliiri, belonging to Sambha. 
This chieftain came forth to receive him, gave him a house of 
his own to dwell in, about three kos from the fort of Raluri, and 
fixed an allowance for his support. 

#• 

Twenty-fifth Year of the Reign, 1092 a.h. (1681 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 278.] After the 'I'd-i fitr, Aurangzeb starte:! 
for the Dakhin, to punish the infidels, and to pursue Prince 
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Muham.ajad Akbar. * * On the 14th Zi-l kaMa he reached 
Burhanpiir, the Darns surur (abode of joy). Khan-Jali&n 
Bahddur, the Subaddr, and Amin Khan, the Diwdn of the four 
mhas of the Dakhin, with the faujddrs and the officials and 
nobles there, waited upon him. Many great men of Bijapur, of 
the Kutb-Shahi dynasty, and of the Mahrattas, also came to pay 
their reilpects. 

The infidel inhabitants of the city and the country round 
made great opposition to the payment of the jizya. There 
was not a district where the people, with the help of the 
faujddrs and mtikaddams^ did not make disturbances and re- 
sistance. Mir ‘’Abdu-1 Karim, an excellent and honest man. 
now received orders to collect the jizija in Burhanpiir. A 
suitable force of horse and foot was appointed to support him, and 
the Ixotwdl was directed to punish every one who resisted payment. 

A fire broke out in a house near the citadel and the vhaah. 
There were several sacks ^ of powder in the house, the roof was 
blown oif, and many men were burnt. It came to Aurangzeb's 
knowledge that there were thirty sacks of gunpowder in a cellar 
under his sleeping apartment. An investigation was made, and it 
appeared that at the very commencement of the reign, when 
Aurangzeb left Burhanpiir to proceed to Dehli, the gunners left 
this powder there, and during all that time it had never been 
taken out. The Emperor severely censured the officials who 
were answerable for this neglect, and degraded some of them. 
He told them that if this had happened in the reign of Jahangir, 
that King would have blown them all up with the powder. 
Aurangzeb'’s humanity and kindness was such that the severest 
punishment was reduction of dignity, and this even was soon 
restored through the intercession and kind offices of men high in 
office. 

Aurangzeb passed three or four months very pleassl^tly at 
Burhanpiir; he then left for Aurangabad. Before he departed, 
Mir ’Abdu-I Karim, the Amin-i jizya^ reported that the jizy a 
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of the city of Burhanpur for the past year, amounting to 26,000 
rupees, had been paid into the public treasury. During the 
three months that he had been in ofGce, he had settled the sum 
of one lac and 80,000 rupees as the amount payable by half the 
towns connected with Burhdnpur. He now hoped that he might 
be allowed to leave with His Majesty, and that the collection of 
ih^jizya might be deputed to some one else. He was applauded 
and promoted. He was allowed to accompany the Emperor, and 
Jiis deputies were to collect the tax. * * 

After Aurangzeb reached Aurangabad, Prince Muhammad 
Mu'azzam was sent to take the forts and punish the infidels 
of Ram-darra in the Kqkan ; and Prince Muhammad A’zam 
was directed to reduce tlie fort of Salir, near the fort of 
Malir in Bajrlana, which had been held for some time bv 
the Mahrattas. Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam penetrated into 
the Kokan, and passing through its inmost recesses, passes 
and tliick woods, he laid the country waste in all directions, 
and put many infidels to the sword. Khwaja Abii-l Makarim, 
afterwards Jan-nisar Khan, and others, greatly distinguished 
themselves in this campaign ; but the grain and millet and 
vetches of that country were injurious to strangers, and tlio 
climate was very uncongenial to camels and horses. Men 
in great numbers and quadrupeds beyond compute perished. 
Horses were sq sfcarce that there was not one left in the stable of 
the Prince which was fit to carry him. Most men were obliged to 
walk, and no provisions arrived, for the enemy closed the roads 
on every side. Life became insupportable, and it was impossible 
for the Prince to remain there. On the facts being reported to 
the Emperor, he gave orders for the recall of the army. 


Twenty-sixth Yeak of the Reign, 1093 a.h. (1682 a.d.). 

* • 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 281.] The fort of Salir, against which 
Prince Muhammad A'zam had been sent, is not one capable ot 
investment. It is near the sea, and there are so many ravines 
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near, that hundreds of thousands of horsemen could not invest 
that lofty fortress. * * Nekndm Khan was commandant of 
Mali'r and faiijddr of Baglana. When the Prince was ordered 
to conquer it, Neknam opened negociations with the commandant 
of Salir, and by promises and presents, * * induced him to sur- 
render the fortress. 

\_Three officers in succession, Shahdbu-d din, Khdn-Jahdn, and 
Kdsim Khdn,fail to take the fortress of Ram Si/'.] 


Prince Akbar, 

[vol. ii. p. 284.] When Prince Akbar went to Raliiri, and 
became the guest of the accursed Sambha, he was at first treated 
very kindly and respectfully^, and provision was made for the 
necessary expenses of his followers. One day a kdzi in the 
presence of Muhammad Akbar, in a stupid flattering way, said to 
Sambha, ‘‘ May all the Maharaja’s enemies be trodden under 
foot.” The Prince heard this, and being angry, reprimanded the 
kdzi for his folly. He also told Sambha that such vain words 
ought not to be spoken in his (the Prince'’s) presence, and that it 
was also unbecoming in Sambha to listen to tliem. The report 
also came that an army had been sent under the command of 
Ptikad Khan to effect the conquest of Rahiri. Prince Muhammad 
Akbar therefore thought it advisable to make his, way as best he 
could to Persia. He bought two small ships, furnished them with 
provisions for forty days, and was about to start. Sidf Yakut 
Khan Habshi, who scoured the seas in those parts, was at first 
desirous of stopping the progress of the Prince, but he at last 
connived at it. The Prince, with Ziau-d din Muhammad Shuja i 
and forty or fifty persons, put his trust in God and embarked on 
his voyage. His ships were separated and endured great distress, 
the account of which would be too long for admission here. 

Through stress of weather, the Prince’s ship fell upon an 
island belonging to the Imam of Maskat. The people of the 
island made him prisoner and sent him to the Imam. This ruler 
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is one of the great zamhidars or rulers who are dependent on 
Persia. He aflFected to treat the Prince with hospitality and 
respect ; but in reality he kept him under surveillance, and wrote 
to Aurangzeb offering to surrender the Prince for the sum of two 
lac,8 of rupees and for a charter exempting goods carried in the 
ships of Maskat from the payment of duty in the port of Surat. 
If Aurangzeb would send one of his officers, the Imam promised 
to give up tlie Prince. 

Upon receiving tliis letter, Aurangzeb wrote to the officials of 
the port of Surat, directing them to act in accord with the propo- 
sition of the Imam. So the people at Surat sent Haji Fazil, an 
old sailor in the royal service, to take Prince Akbar in charge. 
When intelligence of Prince AkbaFs arrival in Maskat, and the 
evil designs of the Imam, became known to the King of Persia, 
ho issued percmptorj^ commands to the Imam, directing him to 
send tlie Prince (his guest) to liim witliout delay, or an army 
would be appointed to deliver liim and punish the Imam. So 
preforce the Imam delivered up the Prince to the Shah's officers. 

* * When tlie Prince approached Isfahan, Shah Sulaiman went 
forth to meet liim. * * On the death of Shah Sulaiman, his 
successor showed the Prince even greater hospitality and at- 
tention, so that the Prince asked for an array and money to assist 
him in Hindustan. Shah Husain excused himself, * t and the 
Prince then asked permission to go to Garmsir in Khurasan. * * 
This was granted, and provision was made for his maintenance. 

* * He retired thither, and died there towards the close of the 
rei^rn of Aurangzeb. 

n o 


Twenty-seventh Year of the Keign, 1094 a.h. (1683 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 290.] The author of tliis w^ork has not been able 
to obtain* such satisfactory accounts of these two or three years 
(in do sih sdl)^ as to be worthy of being committed to writing. 
* * But he has here recorded what he has heard from the mouths 
of trustworthy witnesses ; also what he heard from his late 
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brother, Muhammad Murdd Khdn, who was a servant of the 
Court, and on whose statements he places implicit trust ; and 
lastly, what the author himself witnessed in his travels and at 
Haidarabad. He has compared and considered the information 
derived from these various sources, and has reduced it to writing. 
If there should appear to be any excess or deficiency, the pardon 
of the reader is solicited. 


Siege of Bdm-darra, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 290.] In the beginning of the twenty- 
seventh year Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam marched from 
Ahmadnagar to lay siege to the forts of liam-darra, belonging 
to Sambha, which were in a part of the country never before 
j)enetrated by an Imperial army. * * The roll of his army 
numbered 20,000 horse. * * On the march through the narrow 
passes, there were many sharp fights with the enemy, in which 
numbers of the royal soldiers fell ; but tlie enemy were put 
to flight. On reaching the village of Sanipganw, tlio fort of 
that place was invested. The besiegers showed great bravery, 
and took the fort in two da} s. They then entered the country 
of Ram-darra. It wns in a very strong position, and the air 
of the place did not suit the invaders. The enemy swarmed 
around on every side, and cut oft’ the supplies. On one side 
was the sea, and on two other sides were mountains full of 
poisonous trees and serpents. The enemy cut down the grass, 
which was a cause of great distress to man and beast, and tliey 
had no food but cocoa-nuts, and the grain called J;udu 7 i, which 
acted like poison upon them. Great numbers of men and horses 
died. Grain was so scarce and dear that wlieat flour sometimes 
could not be obtained for less than three or four rupees. Those 
men who escaped death dragged on a half existence, » and with 
crying and groaning felt as if every breath they drew was their 
last. There was not a noble who had a horse in his stable fit 
for use. When the wretched state of the royal army became 
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knowD to Aurangzeb, h© sent an order to the officers of the port 
of Surat, directing them to put as much grain as possible on 
board of ships, and send it to the Prince’s succour by sea. The 
enemy got intelligence of this, and as the ships had to pass by 
their newly-erected fortresses, they stopped tliem on their way, 
and took most of them. A few ships escaped the enemy, and 
reached their destination; but no amir got more than two or three 
pains of corn. The order at length came for the retreat of the 
army, and it fell back fighting all the way to Ahmadnagar, where 
Aurangzeb then was. 


Kutbu-l Miilh, 

[vol. ii. p. 292.] It now became known to the Emperor that 
Abii-I Hasan Kutbu-1 Mulk, Sovereign of Haidarabad, had en- 
trusted the government of his kingdom to Madana and Akana, 
two infidels, who were bitter enemies to the Musulmans, and 
brouglit great and increased troubles upon them. The King 
liiinself was given up to luxury, drinking and debauchery. * * 
Aurangzeb having turned his attention to the conquest of Haidar- 
abad, and tlie subjugation of Abii-l Hasan, he first sent Khari- 
Jaliaii Kokaltash witliliis sons and * * with a detachment against 
certain adherents of Abu-1 Hasan, who had taken possession of 
some districts dependent upon Zatar-nagar, on the pretence that 
they had formerly formed part of the country of Telingana. 
Their instructions were to chastise these men, and to recover the 
districts. After tliis, Prince Muhammad Mu'azzam with * * 
were sent to effect the conquest of the country of Telingana. 

Aurangzeb now sent Mirza Muhammad, the superintendent of 
his ghiisl-khdnn^ to Abii-l Hasan Kutbu-1 Mulk, with a message 
to this effect : “ It has come to our hearing that you have two 
very fine diamonds of 160 surkhs in weight, with sundry other 
rarities. We wish you to ascertain the value of these gems, and 
to send them to us for the balance of tribute due.” But he told 
his envoy confidentially that he did not send him to obtain the 
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two diamonds, which he did not at all want, but rather to 
ascertain the truth of the evil reports which had reached him. * * 
Upon the arrival of Mirza Muhammad, he demanded the 
diamonds, according to his instructions. Abu-1 Hasan swore 
that he had no such gems, and that if he had, he would have 
been happy to send them without any demand being made for 
them. * * Such stones as his predecessors possessed had been 
sent to the late Emperor. * * 

Mirza Muhammad returned, and Abu-1 Hasan learnt that 
armies had been sent against him under the command of Khan- 
Jahan and Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam. He then sent 
Ibrahim Khan, otherwise called Husaini, who had received the 
title of Khalilu-llah Kh4n, and was commander-in-chief, and one 
of the chief nobles of Haidarabad, v/ith * *, and a force of thirty 
or forty thousand horse, to oppose the armies sent against him. 

When the two armies approached each other, between the 
territories of Bijapur and Haidarabdd, Prince Muhammad 
Mu^azzam was desirous of avoiding actual war by all mean^n 
his power. He sent a message to Khalilu-llah Khan, offering 
peace, on the following terms. Abu-1 Hasan must express 
regret for his offences, and ask forgiveness. He must remove 
Madana and Akana from the management of affairs, and 
place them in confinement. The jx/ri/r/nas of Siram, Kamgir, 
etc., which had been taken by force, upon unjust grounds, from 
the possession of servants of the Imperial throne, must be 
restored. The balance of tribute due must be forwarded without 
delay. The foolish amirs of the Dakhin, in their pride, sent 
improper answers, regardless of the Imperial anger. So prepara- 
tions for battle were made on both sides. 

The limits of this brief history will not admit of a detailed 
account of all the actions fought by Khan-Jahan Bahadur 
Kokaltash ; but a short account of one engagement is given, in 
this action Khan-Jahan had not more than ten or eleven 
thousand horse, and Khalilu-llah Khan had more than thirty 
thousand. * * Khan-Jahan’s army was so outnumbered and 
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overpowered that all chance of escape seemed difficult, and the 
enemy’s forces came on every moment with greater strength. * * 
One of the enemy’s chiefs pressed forward, with a loud cry, to 
the elephant of Khan-Jahdn, with the intention of hurling a 
javelin at liim. Khan-Jahan encountered him, shoutin" out, 
‘‘I am a nobleman,’** and, allowing him no time to throw his 
javelin, Khan-Jalian drew his bow to his ear, and pierced his 
assailant with an arrow, so that he fell headlong from his horse. 
The royal army was still very hard pressed, intelligence con- 
stantly came in from the front and rear that the enemy were in 
overwhelming force, and the only course left for the army of 
Khan-Jahan was to retreat. At this juncture the driver of an 
elephant belonging to Eaja Earn Singh placed a heavy chain 
in its mouth, and made it charge upon the enemy’s advanced 
force. * * Wherever the elephant charged, the noise of the 
chain and the blows of his trunk struck terror into the enemy. 
The horses of two or three officers took fright, and threw their 
riders. Thus the army of the enemy was put to flight, and 
Khan-Jahan celebrated his victory, and pitched his camp on the 
field of battle. Many horses, elephants, and guns fell into his 
hands. * * He then sent an officer who wrested tlie fort of 
Siram from the hands of the enemy, and placed a garrison 
therein. * * 

The enemy advanced also against Prince Mu’azzam, and for 
some days kept up a deceptive correspondence. Fighting began 
and went on for three days, with great loss to both sides. 
On the fourth day the action was continued with increased 
violence, and the enemy were at length compelled to retreat. 
The Prince, Khan-Jahan, and the other Imperial officers, did not 
deem it expedient to pursue them. They determined to remain 
where they were, and sent a despatch of the victory to Aurangzeb. 
The Empgror had for some time felt a little dissatisfied with the 
Prince, and he was displeased with Khan-Jahan for the licence 
and debauchery which prevailed in his camp, and which he 
had repeatedly censured without effect. He was also annoyed 
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with him for not having pursued and secured Prince Akbar 
when that Prince was near his territory. * * Whenever he 
wrote to him, he got a saucy answer. For these and other 
reasons Aurangzeb was quite offended with Khan-Jahan. 


Twenty-eighth Year of the Reign, 1095 a.h. (1684 a.d.). 

The War with KiUbu4 Mulk of Haidardbdd. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 300.] The despatch of victory and the in- 
telligence of the retreat of the enemy reached Aurangzeb; but 
liis satisfaction was turned into displeasure when he learnt that 
the enemy had not been pursued. He wrote an angry letter to 
the Prince Shah ’Alam,^ and to Khan-Jahan, and was much 
dissatisfied. The generals of Abu-1 Hasan did not after this 
dare to venture upon an engagement, but from time to time 
roving parties of them annoyed the Imperial forces at night with 
rockets. They sometimes showed themselves in reconnoissances 
by day, and fell back upon their camp. The Prince and Khan- 
Jahan were offended, and made no attack upon them, and re- 
mained for four or five months inactive without moving. This 
aggrieved Aurangzeb still more, and he wrote a strong letter of 
censure with his own hand to the Prince and Khan-Jahan. This 
letter greatly incensed the Prince. 

The morning after the receipt of tlie letter, he held a council 
of war with Khan-Jahan, and the other nobles. * * Khan- 
Jahan was opposed to fighting, and some a7mrs agreed with 
him. Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan and two or three rajan advised 
active operations. Nothing was decided that day, and next 
day Saiyid ^Abdu-llah Khan in private [iirged an attack upon 
the enemy']- Prince Shah ’Alam wrote to Muhammad Ibrahim, 
the commander of the enemy's army, offering terms of peace on 
condition of the parganas of SIram, Kir (or Khir), etc., being 
restored to the Imperial officers. * * Muhammad Ibrdhira con- 

1 Prince Mu’azzam had received this title, by which he is hereafter called. 
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suited with his officers as to the answer to be given, * * and the 
answer given was that they had taken the pargmias at the point 
of the sword and spear, and were ready to fight for them. * * 
{Fighting recommenced^^ and the enemy were at length defeated 
and put to flight. The Prince pursued them into their camp, 
and great consternation fell upon them. 

One of the enemy’s generals then sent two officers to tlie royal 
army to represent that the combatants on both sides were Musul- 
mans, and therefore the honour and safety of the women should 
be regarded. They asked for a truce of three or four hours to 
remove tlie women to a place of safety, and after that tliey would 
be ready to fight again. * * So the figliting and plundering was 
stayed. The enemy sent their women to a fort which was near, 
iMid at the end of three pahars the figliting recommenced on every 
side. ■* * The enein^' kept up the fight till evening, but then they 
retreated. 

The Prince sent a message to the enemy, to the effect that 
in battles numbers of Musulinans on both sides are killed; it 
would therefore be better if two or three cliiefs from both sides 
should meet and fight it out. This would be a real trial of 
strength, skill and courage, and it would be seei; which side had 
the favour of God. * * Next day messengers brought the news 
that the enemy’s horse had fled towards Ilaidarabad. The 
Prince marched in pursuit, and came near to Haidarabad. 

Madana Pant and his friends had raised suspicions in the mind 
of Abii-l Hasan, that Muhammad Ibrahim had been the means 
of bringing the Prince thither. Abu-1 Hasan was very angry, 
and was intent upon seizing Ibrahim, and putting him to death. 
Muhammad Ibrahim got intelligence of this, and went to offer 
his services to tlie Prince, who received him with great favour. 
When intelligence of this desertion became known in Haidarabad, 
Abii-l Hasan was greatly alarmed, and without consulting with 
any of his nobles, or even caring anything for Ins property or the 
honour of his own women and family, or of others, he fled with a 
few servants by night, with boxes full of such valuables as he 
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could carry, to the fort of Golkonda. When this fact became 
public, the stores of Abii-l Hasan were plundered, as also was the 
property of the merchants, worth four or five krors of rupees. 
The women of the soldiers, and of the inhabitants of the city, 
were subjected to dishonour, and great disorder and destruction 
prevailed. Many thousand gentlemen being unable to take horse, 
and carry off their property, in the greatest distress took the 
hands of their children and wives, many of whom could not even 
seize a veil or sheet to cover them, and fled to the fortress. 

Before Prince Sliah ’Alam got intelligence of what was passing, 
the ruffians and plunderers of the city began their work of pillage 
and devastation. Nobles, merchants, and poorer men, vied with 
each other as to who, by strength of arm, and by expenditure 
of money, should get their families and property into the 
fortress. Before break of day, the Imperial forces attacked the 
city, and a frightful scene of plunder and destruction followed, 
for in every part and road and market there were lacs upon lacs 
of money, stuffs, carpets, horses, and elephants, belonging to 
Abu-1 Hasan and his nobles. Words cannot express liow many 
women and children of Musulmaiis and Hindus were made 
prisoners, or how many women of high and low degree were 
dishonoured. Carpets of great value, which were too heavy 
to carry, were cut to pieces with swords and daggers, and every 
bit was struggled for. Prince Shah ^ Alain appointed officers 
{sazmval) to prevent the plunder, and they did their best to 
restrain it, but in vain. The kotivdl of the army received orders 
to go with the Imperial cliicdn^ with an escort of four or five hun- 
dred horse, to take possession of what w^as left of the property of 
Abu-1 Hasan. 

Some persons now came from Abu-1 Hasan to the Prince, 
most humbly and earnestly begging forgiveness of the sins 
which he had and liad not committed. The Prince thereon 
strictly enjoined his officers to repress the plundering, and to 
punish those who were setting places on fire. The disorder was 
in some measure diminished ; but the plunderers were not really 
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stopped in their work. After a good deal of negociation, the 
Prince took pity upon Abu-1 Hasan and the inhabitants of the 
place. He accepted his proposals, upon certain conditions. A 
tribute of one kror and twenty lac8 of rupees was to be paid, in 
addition to the usual annual tribute. Madana and Akana, the 
two brothers, and the chief causes of the war, were to be 
imprisoned and deprived of all authority. The fort* of Siram 
and the pargana of Khir, and other districts which had been 
conquered, were to remain in the liands of the Imperialists, and 
Abu-1 Hasan was to ask forgiveness of his offences from 
Aurangzeb. 

While the negociations were pending, * * * some women 
of great influence in the harem^ without the knowledge of 
Abu-1 Hasan, laid a plot for the murder of Madana and Xkana. 
» * Wliilst the two doomed wretches were proceeding from the 
darhdr to their own houses, a party of slaves attacked them and 
killed them. Eustam Eas also, who had reached the house, was 
killed. Many brahmans lost their lives and property on that 
day. The heads of the two brothers were cut off, and were sent 
to Prince Shah '^lam by the hands of a discreet person. * * 

When the Prince’s despatch reached Aurangzeb, he in public 
approved of the terras of peace, and sent * * an ofiicer to receive 
the tribute. Privately, however, he censured the Prince and 
Khan-Jahan, and suiiiraoned the latter to his presence. 


War with Bfjdpur. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 316.] Aurangzeb determined that he would 
march in person to effect the conquest of Bijapur, and he started 
with that intention on the 4th Sha'ban. * * Prince A’zam, with 
some experienced nobles and a suitable force, was sent to reduce 
Bijdpur. ,On approaching the place, he found that the foi-cos of 
the Dakhin, under the command of ’Abdu-r Euf and Sharza 
Kh&n, hovered round him in all directions. In that year calamity 
had fallen on the crops, and grain was very dear. The Hakhini 
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forces occupied the country all around, and prevented all supplies 
of corn from reaching Bijapur, so that grain became very scarce 
and dear in the (Imperial) army, and it was difficult to get a 
loaf. * * At length, after many severe actions, * * the forces of 
the enemy were driven back, and convoys of provisions were 
brought safely into the camp of Prince Muhammad A’zam, and 
he was relieved from the difficulties which had beset him. * * 
Great favours and honours were bestowed on Ghaziu-d din Khdn 
for the service he had rendered in bringing in the convoy. 

The protracted duration of the siege of Bijapur, and the infor- 
mation he had received of the disaffection of the allies who 
accompanied Prince Muhammad A’zam, made Aurangzeb deter- 
mine to proceed thither in person. At the beginning of Sha’bdn, 
in the twenty-eighth year of the reign, he set out from Sholapur, 
and on the 21st of the month he arrived before the fortress, to 
the great dismay of the besieged. He appointed * * several of 
his best officers to assist the Prince in carrying on the siege, and 
addressed to them some soul-stirring words. They set heartily 
to work constructing lines of approach, driving mines and filling 
up the ditch. * * 

Some mischief-making people reported to Aurangzeb that 
on a day when an attack was made Shah Kuli was inside the 
fortress along with Sikandar ; also that a person named Saiyid 
‘‘Alain used to come out of the city by night, and have 
interviews in secret with the Prince. This was confirmed by 
the report of Ruhu-llah Khan kotwdl. Orders were accord- 
ingly given for the arrest of Saiyid ’Alam when he came out to 
see Prince Shah ’xlflam, and also for the apprehension of Shah 
Kull. Shdh Kuli w’as at length seized and brought before 
Aurangzeb, who examined him and endeavoured to extract from 
him the truth about his visits to the city. Nothing but denial 
was obtained from the prisoner, so the order was .given, for 
binding him and submitting him to the torture. After receiving 
a few blows, his spirit gave way ; he divulged the whole secret, 
and named several others who had been concerned with him. 
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Aurangzeb sent for Prince Shah ’Alara, and in a private inter- 
view reproached him with these secret negociations. The Prince . 
denied them, and said that Shah Kuli was no servant of his. 
Orders were given for the confinement of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah 
Khan, and for the expulsion of several other persons from the 
army. Aurangzeb’s feelings had been estranged from Prince 
Shah ^Alam since the transactions at Haiclarabad, and he was 
now still more offended with him. He made no outward change 
in the Prince’s rank and allowances, or in the lionours due to 
him as heir apparent, but his cstrang(;ment daily increased. 


Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth Yevrs of the Reign, 1096 
AND 1097 a.h. (1G85-G a.d.). 

Conquest of Bijdpkr and IlaidardhcuL 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 322.] By the exertions of Ghaziu-d din 
Khan Firoz Jang, and other renowned warriors, and through 
want of supplies, the garrison of Bijapur was in great distress, 
and many men and liorses liad perished. Sharza Khan and 
other nobles asked for terms on behalf of Sikandar, and at the 
beginning of the thirtieth year of the reign, in Zi-1 ka’da, 1097 
(October, 1686), the keys of the fortress were surrendered to 
Aurangzeb. The conquest was celebrated with great display, 
and Sikandar was placed in confinement in the fort of Daulat- 
abad, a suitable provision being made for his support. 

At the end of Muharram Aurangzeb notified his intention of 
going to pay a visit to the tomb of Hazrat Banda-nawaz Saiyid 
Muhammad Gisu, and marched towards Kulbarga. He sent a 
farmdn to Abu-1 Hasan, and another to Sa’adat Khan, his 
own M/id at Haidarabad, asking for payment of the tribute. Ho 
also wrote privately to Sa’adat Khan, to the eftect that it was 
his intention shortly to march against Haidarabad and conquer 
it ; but Sa’adat Khan was meanwhile to do his utmost to obtain 
money from Ahu-1 Hasan. Sa’adat Khan flattered Abu-1 
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Hasan with hopes of favours from Aurangzeb, and exerted hira- 
^ self to obtain payment of the tribute. Abu-1 Hasan, in the 
hope of finding safety, told Sa'*adat Khan that he was unable to 
find the money ; but he offered instead the jewels and valuables 
belonging to his wives and others. He therefore asked him to 
send his young eunuch to select and take away the jewels and other 
things. Sa'adat Khan refused to send the eunuch, and negocia- 
tions went on for some days, until the intelligence was brought 
that Aurangzeb was at Kulbarga. 

Abii-l Hasan, in the extremes of fear and hope, sent for 
Sa’adat Khan, and delivered into his charge several trays 
of jewels and valuables, witl»ui even settling the value of 
them. These were sealed up, and it was arranged that Sa’adat 
Khan should carry tliem to his house. In the course of 
the next two or three days Abu-1 Hasan would do his best 
to obtain the tribute money, and would send it to the house 
of Sa’adat Khan. The value of the jewels was then to be 
settled, and the whole was to be sent to Aurangzeb, with a letter 
from Sa’adat Khan commending Abu-1 Hasan's willingness and 
obedience, and praying for merciful consideration. Abii-l Hasan 
sent some loads of fruit for Aurangzeb, and Sa’adat Khan also 
sent some baskets with them. 

Two or three days later intelligence was brought that 
Aurangzeb had left Kulbarga and had arrived at Golkonda. 
Everybody now said that his object was to conquer Gol- 
konda. Abu-1 Hasan sent to Sa'adat Khan, saying * * that 
he had no longer hope of any consideration from Aurangzeb, 
and demanded back the jewels wliich he had placed in his 
charge. Sa adat Khan replied that * * ho had sent the jewels 
to Aurangzeb in the baskets which accompanied Abu-1 Hasan’s 
present of fruit. A great scene followed. Abii-l Hasan placed 
a guard over Sa’adat Khan’s house. * * The latter said that he 
liad only obeyed the orders, and acted in accordance with his 
uishes in sending the jewels. “ For this,” said he, “you are 
now about to kill me. My master has long desired some pretext 
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for destroying you, he cannot have a better one than the murder 
of his hdjib. If I am spared, I can do something to obtain 
forgiveness for you, and I will exert myself to the utmost.’’ * * 
In some matters Sa’ddat Khan had befriended Abu-1 Hasan 
against the designs of liis own master. So Abu-1 Hasan, think- 
ing of what might follow, refrained from injuring him, and made 
him presents. * * 

When Aurangzeb drew near to Ilaidarubad, Abu-1 Hasan 
felt that the time of his fall was near; but he sent a letter 
to Aurangzeb, renewing his protestations of obedience, and 
reiterating his claims to forgiveness. * * Aui’angzeb wrote 
a reply, the gist of which was as follows: “The evil deeds 
of this wicked man pass beyond the bounds of writing ; but 
by mentioning one out of a hundred, and a little out of 
much, some conception of them may be formed. First, 
jdacing the reins of authority and government in the hands of 
vile tyrannical infidels ; oppressing and afflicting the sai^ids, 
shaikhs^ and other holy men ; openly giving liimself up to exces- 
sive debauchery and depravity; indulging in drunkenness and 
wickedness night and day ; making no distinction between 
infidelity and Islam, tyranny and justice, depravity and devo- 
tion ; waging obstinate war in defence of infidels ; want of 
obedience to the Divine commands and prohibitions, especially 
to that command which forbids assistance to an enemy’s country, 
the disregarding of which had cast a censure upon the Holy 
Book in the sight both of God and man. Letters full of friendly 
advice and warning upon these points had been repeatedly 
written, and had been sent by the hands of discreet men. jNo 
attention had been paid to them ; moreover it had lately become 
known that a lac oi pagodas had been sent to the wicked Sambha. 
That in this insolence and intoxication and wortlilessness, no 
regard had been paid to the infamy of his deeds, and no liope 
shown of deliverance in this world or in the next.” 

Abu-1 Hasan, seeing that there was no longer any hope for 
him, sent forth his forces, under the command of his best oilicers, 
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to meet Aurangzeb, urging them to fight valiantly, and to 
endeavour to make Aurangzeb prisoner. * * On the 24tli 
Rabi''u-1 awvval the royal army took ground at gun-shot distance 
from Golkonda, and the work of the sie^re began. * * Abu-1 
Hasan had forty or fifty thousand horse outside the walls, with 
whom the royal ariin^ had frequent encounters, and a sharp fire 
of guns and rockets was kept up from the fortifications. Some 
distinguished officers of the royal army and many men were 
lost on both sides. After the arrival of Firoz Jang, the whole 
management of the siege w’as placed in his hands. 

Prince Shah ’Alain had fallen under the displeasure of his 
father at the siege of Bijapur; stilly at the siege of Golkonda, 
the linos on the right side were under his command. But th(‘ 
days of his fortune and prosperity had been overshadowed by 
some years of trouble and misconduct. He now secretly received 
messages and presents from Abu-1 Hasan, to secure his services 
and the services of his associates, in obtaining forgiveness of past 
offences. The Prince’s objects were that peace and war sliould 
be dependent upon his apj)roval as heir apparent, and that as far 
as possible he should bind Abu-1 Hasan to his interests. He 
never reflected that this course must eventually end in his fall 
and disgrace. Some meddling mischief-making people got infor- 
mation of what w'as going on, and informed Aurangzeb. * * 
Tlie manager of the Prince’s equipages now reported to him that 
the carriages belonging to his zandna were far away from his 
tents, and were open to attacks from tlie garrison. He accord- 
ingly ordered that they should be brouglit nearer to his tent. 

Some of Prince Muhammad A’zam’s companions informed 
Aurangzeb that Shah ’Alam was about to make his way into the 
city. On hearing this, Aurangzeb was greatly enraged. He 
called Hayat Khan, and another of Shah ’Alara’s confidential 
servants, to his presence, and questioned them in private as to 
the Prince’s intention. They replied that the Prince’s object 
was to obtain, by his influence, a pardon for Abu-1 Hasan, and, 
failing in that, to do his best for the reduction of the fortress. 
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Of evil intentions he had none. * * But for all their pleas and 
protestations they could not remove the suspicions which 
Aurangzeb had of his son. * * Orders were given for a force 
to be sent to bring the Prince before him. Haydt Khan said 
there was no necessity for that. If the Emperor sent an officer 
to call the Prince, he would come at once, for he had no thought 
but of obedience. So on the 18th Rabi’u-s sani, in the twenty- 
ninth year of the reign, an officer was sent to bring the Prince, 
with Muhammad ’Azim, his second son, to the royal presence. 
The Prince obeyed immediately, and waited on his august 
father. * * The Emperor ordered that all the establishments of 
the Prince should be seized, and his 7nansabs and Jdgirs confis- 
cated. [^Harsh treatment of Nuru-l the Prince's ivife, and of 

her eunuchs,'] But here we will refrain from entering upon the 
unhappy details of the Prince’s imprisonment, and his liberation, 
and will proceed with the account of the conquest of Golkonda. 

Day by day, and week by week, the approaches were pushed 
forward under the direction of Ghaziu-d din Firoz Jang, but 
tliey were encountered with great daring by the besieged under 
the command of Shaikh Nizam, Mustafa Khan Lari, otherwise 
called ’Abdu-r llazzdk, and others. The fighting was desperate, 
and many were killed on both sides. * * After one sharp 
encounter, in which a sally of the garrison was driven back with 
loss. Shaikh Minhaj, Shaikh Nizam, and others, deserted Abu-1 
Hasan, and came over to the besiegers, when Aurangzeb granted 
to them suitable ^nansabs and titles. Muhammad Ibrahim, who 
was the first to quit the way of error, and to enter upon the 
royal road of rectitude, received a inansab of 7000 and 6000 
horse, with the title of Maliabat Khan. He exerted himself 
above all others in endeavouring to reduce the fortress. Shaikh 
Nizam received a mansah of 6000 and 5000 horse, with the title 
of Takawub Khdn. Of all the nobles of Abii-I Hasan, the one 
who never forsook him until the fall of the place, and who 
throughout exerted himself in an inconceivable manner, was 
Mustafa Khdn Lari, or, as he was also called, ’Abdu-r Eazzak. 
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The siege was protracted for a long time, and from the 
immense stores of ammunition in the fortress, an unintermitting 
discharge was kept up night and day from the gates, and towers, 
and walls, of cannon-balls, bullets, rockets and other fiery mis- 
siles. The smoke arising from the constant firing removed the 
distinction of day and night, and no day passed without the 
besiegers suffering a loss in killed and wounded. The assailants 
exerted themselves vigorously, especially * *, and so in the 
course of a month and some days the lines were carried up to 
the very edge of the ditch, and orders were issued for filling it 
up. It is said that Aurangzeb himself, after observing the rite 
of purification, sewed the seams of the first cotton bag to be 
filled with earth and thrown into the moat. Hi^h mounds were 
raised, and heavy guns were placed upon them and pointed 
against the fortress. Their heavy five greatly harassed the 
defenders. The scarcity and dearness of grain and fodder (within 
the city) was extreme, so that many men of wealth were dis- 
heartened ; who then can describe the position of the poor and 
needy ? ^ Throughout the Dakhin in the early part of this year 
there was a scarcity of rain when ihejowdr and hajrd came into 
ear, so they dried up and perished. These productions of the 
autumn harvest are the main support of the people of the 
Dakhin. Rice is the principal food of the people of Ilaidar- 
abad, and the cultivation of tliis had been stopped by war and by 
scarcity of rain. The Dakhinis and the forces of the hell-dog 
Sambha had come to the assistance of Haidarabdd, and hovering 
round the Imperial forces, they cut off the supplies of grain. 
Pestilence {wahd) broke out, and carried off’ many men. Thus 
great numbers of men were lost. Others, unable to bear the 
pangs of hunger and wretchedness, went over to Abu-1 Hasan, 
and soipe treacherously rendered aid to the besieged. 

When the siege had been carried on for some time, Aurapgzeb 
recalled Prince Muhammad A^zam, whom, in consequence of the 
unfaithfulness of Prince Shah 'Xlam, he had sent to settle the 
country round Ujjain and Akbarabad, and who had got as far as 
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BurhaDpur. He also summoned Ruhu-llS,h Khdn, an experienced 
and highly -trusted nobleman, from Bijapur. Soon after the 
Prince's arrival, the dearness of grain passed all bounds. * * In 
the middle of Rajab, when the siege had lasted three months, 
* * it was resolved to make an attempt to take the place by 
surprise at night, by means of scaling-ladders and ropes. * * 
A few brave men succeeded in ascending the ramparts, * * but 
the barking of a dog gave the alarm, and the defenders rushed 
to the walls and soon despatched those who had gained the top. 
They also threw down the ladders, and so made an end of those 
who were mounting. Others opened fire. When the leaders of 
the storming party gained the summit of the ramparts, one of 
Anrangzeb'‘s servants ran off to report their success, without 
waiting to see the result of the enterprise. Aurangzeb, on 
receiving his report, ordered the drums of victory to be beaten, and 
ordered out his royal equipage and state dress. Next day spies 
reported that Abu-1 Hasan gave the dog a gold collar, a plated 
chain, etc., and directed that the dog should be kept chained 
near to himself. 

In the middle of Sha ban a heavy rain fell for three days, * * 
which was the cause of very great distress to the besiegers, * * 
and destroyed many of their w'orks. * * The enemy also took 
courage, and made a sally in great force, in which they did great 
damage, * * and killed many men and took some prisoners. 
Abii-l Hasan treated his prisoners with hospitality and honour. 
^ * He took Sarbarah Khdn to his granaries and magazines 
and showed him his stores of corn and heaps of treasure. He 
then wrote a letter to Aurangzeb, reciting * * and offering to 
present a kror of rupees, and also to pay a kror of rupees for each 
time that Aurangzeb had besieged the place; so that any further 
slaughter of Musulmans might be prevented. If his proposals 
were neft accepted, he oflered to supply five or six hundred 
thousand mans of grain for the troops. When these proposals 
were reported to Aurangzeb, he said, “ If Abii-l Hasan does not 
repudiate my authority, he must come to me with clasped hands, 
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or he must be brought bound before me. I will then consider 
what consideration I can show him.” He then issued orders to 
the officials of Birar for the preparation of 50,000 bags of cotton, 
and for other materials for carrying on the siege and filling up 
the moat, * * 

On the 19th Sha’ban it was reported that a triple mine had 
been driven under the bastions of the fortress, and charged with 
gunpowder. Orders were then given that a force should be 
collected in tlie lines as if about to make an attacl: upon the 
undermined work, so that the enemy might observe this, and 
assemble his men there. The mines were then to be fired. 
'Abdu-r Eazzak Lari and others of the besieged, having observed 
these proceedings, commenced countermining. They pushed their 
work with such skill and activity, * * tliat they drew the 
powder and match from one mine, and poewd water into the 
other two. The Imperial troops collecte*! tor the assault, and 
raised their cries i and the gunners watched the ramparts for the 
proper moment for firing the mine. When the si:^T:al was given, 
one mine exploded, but as part of the powder had been extracted, 
and of the remaining part tliat which lay nearest to iho fortress 
was wet, the blowing up of the bastion did more injory to the 
besiegers than the besieged. * * The garrison tlun 3 allied forrii, 
and occupied the trenches, killing aJ) whom they found aliv-' in 
them. After a severe struggle, in which many men fell on both 
sides, the trenches were recovered. The second miiio was ex- 
ploded, and thousands of stones, great and small, were hurled 
into the air; but, as in the former case, they fell upon the 
heads of the besiegers, * * and great numbers were killed and 
wounded. * * 

Great wailings and complaints arose from the troops engaged 
in the §iege. * * The cannonade recommenced on both sides, and 
many more of the besiegers fell. * * Although Fiaoz Jang 
exerted himself most strenuously, he made no impression upon 
the place. The long delay kindled the anger of Aurangzeb. 
He called his chiefs and officers together, * * and placing him- 
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self at about a gun-shot distance from the walls, lie ordered an 
assault to be made under his own eyes. Prodigies of valour 
were exhibited. * * But a storm of wind and rain arose, and 
obstructed the progress of the assailants, * * and they were 
forced to fall back drenched with rain. The garrison again made 
a sally, took possession of the trenches, spiked the heavy guns, 
on the mounting of which immense money and labour had been 
expended, and carried away all that was portable. They pulled 
out of the moat the logs of wood, and the many thousands 
of bags w'hicli Jiad been used to fill it up, and used them to repair 
the breaches made by the mines. * * It was afterwards deter- 
mined that the third mine should be sprung in the presence of 
Aurangzeb. But although fire was applied, nothing resulted. 
An examination a-' to the cause was instituted, but nothing w'as 
discovered until it ^as learnt from spies that the enemy had 
cleared out tlie , and cut the match. * * Firoz Jang had 

received aiids. The command of the army was then 

given to Priii . Muhammad A’zam. 

Se\eral of the oflicers of Abu-l Hasan had come over to the 
‘ idc of Ji.urarigzeb, and had received suitable titles, mansahs^ and 
.^baikh Miiiliaj, having heard of this, was about to 
\bu-l Hasan placed him in confinement, and seized 
] .s hou-e. Jj' all his nobles, none remained faithful to Abu-1 
fJasan but ‘AbJu-r Bazzak Lari, who had received the title 
Mustafa Klian, and ’Abdu-llah Khan Pan! Afghan. At the 
end of Sha’ban, the siege had lasted eight months, and Abii-l 
Hasan's men still worked indefatigably. At length, ’Abdu-llali 
Khan made secret overtures to Aurangzeb, and agreed to open 
one of the gates of the city for the admission of his troops. 

Aurangzeb frequently communicated with 'Abdu-r Bazzak 
Lari, and promised him a 7 nansab of six thousand, with six 
thousand horse, and other regal favours. But that ungracious 
faithful fellow^, taking no heed of his own interest and life, in the 
most insolent manner exhibited the Emperor’s letter to the men 
in his bastion, and tore it to pieces in their presence, and he 
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sent a message by the spy who had brought it to say that he 
would fight to the death like the horsemen who fought with 
Imam Husain at Karbala. * * 

The besiegers continued to show great resolution in pushing 
on the siege. They cast into the ditches thousands of bags 
filled with dirt and rubbish, and thousands of carcases of animals 
and men who had perished during the operations. Several 
times the valour of the assailants carried them to the top 
of the walls ; but the watchfulness of the besieged frustrated 
their efibrts ; so they threw away their lives in vain, and the 
fortress remained untaken. But the fortune of ’Alamgir at 
length prevailed, and after a siege of eight months and ten days, 
the place fell into his hands ; but by good fortune, not by force of 
sword and spear. 

Thirty-first Year of the Reign, 1098 a.h. (1087 a.d,). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 361.] At the beginning of the month Zi-1 
ka’da, at the commencement of the thirty-first year of the reign, 
agreeing with 1098 a.h. (Sept. 1687), by the efforts of Ruhu- 
llah Khan, a negociation was concluded, through Ranmast Khan 
Afghan Pani, with ’Abdu-llah Khan, who was one of the confi- 
dential officers of Abu-1 Hasan, and had charge of the gate called 
the Ixh'irlxi (wicket). In the last watch of the night Riihu-llah 
Khan and * *, at a sign from ’Abdu-llah, entered the fortress by 
means of ladders. Prince Muhammad A^zam, mounted on an 
elephant, had a large force ready to enter by the gate. Those 
who had got in went to the gate, posted their men, opened the 
gate, and raised the cry of victory. 

'Abdu-r Razzdk Lari heard this, and, springing on a horse 
without any saddle, with a sword in one hand and a shield 
in the'other, and accompanied by ten or twelve followers,^ he 
rushed to the open gate, through which the Imperial forces 
were pouring in. Although his followers were dispersed, 
he alone, like a drop of water falling into the sea, or an 
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atom of dust struggling in the rays of the sun, threw him- 
self upon the advancing foe, and fought with inconceivable 
fury and desperation, shouting that he would fight to the death 
for Abii-l Hasan. Every step he advanced, thousands of swords 
were aimed at him, and he received so many wounds from swords 
and spears that he was covered with wounds from the crown of 
his head to the nails of his feet. But his time was not yet come, 
and he fought his way to the gate of the citadel without being 
brought down. He received twelve wcHinds upon his face alone, 
and the skin of his forehead hung down over his eyes and nose. 
One eye was severely wounded, and the cuts upon kis body 
seemed as numerous as the stars. His horse also was covered 
with wounds, and reeled under his weight, so he gave the reins 
to the beast, and by great exertion kept his seat. The horse 
carried him to a garden called Jfagina, near the citadel, to the 
foot of an old cocoa-nut tree, where, by the help of the tree, he 
threw himself off. On the morning of the second day a party of 
men belonging to Husaini Beg passed, and recognizing him by 
his horse and other signs, thej^^ took compassion. upon him, and 
carried him upon a bedstead to a house. When his own men 
hoard of this, they came and dressed his wounds. The re- 
mainder of the story of this brave devoted warrior shall be told 
hereafter. 

The shouts and cries, and the groans and lamentations, within 
and without, made Abu-1 Hasan aware that all was over. He 
went into his harem to comfort his women, to ask pardon of 
them, and take leave of them. Then, though his heart was sad, 
he controlled himself, and went to his reception room, and took 
his seat upon the masnad^ and watched for the coming of his 
unbidden guests. When the time for taking his meal arrived, he 
ordered the food to be served up. As Ruhu-llah Khan and 
others arrived, he saluted them all, and never for a moment lost 
liis dignity. With perfect self-control he received them with 
courtesy, and spoke to them with warmth and elegance. * * 

Abu-1 Hasan called for his horse and accompanied the amin^ 
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carrying a great wealth of pearls upon his neck. When he was 
introduced into the presence of Prince Muhammad A’zam Shdh, 
he took off his necklace of pearls and presented it to the Prince 
in a most graceful way. The Prince took it, and placing his 
hand upon his back, he did what he could to console and 
encourage him. He then conducted him to the presence of 
Aurangzeb, who also received him very courteously. After a few 
days the Emperor sent him to the fortress of Daulatabad, and 
settled a suitable allowance for providing him with food, raiment, 
and other necessaries. Offi,cers were appointed to take possession 
of the effects of Abu-1 Hasan and his nobles. 

’ Abdu-r Razzak,^ senseless, but with a spark of life remaining, 
was carried to the house of Euhu-llah Khan. As soon as the 
eyes of Saf-shikan Khan fell upon him, he cried out, “ This is 
that vile Lari ! cut off his head and hang it over the gate,*” 
Ruhu-llah replied that to cut off the head of a dying man 
without orders, when there was no hope of his surviving, was far 
from beins: humane. A little bird made the matter known to 
Aurangzeb ,who had heard of ’Abdu-r Razzak’s daring and 
courage and loyalty, and he graciously ordered that tw4) sur- 
geons, one a European, the other a Hindu, should be sent to 
attend the wounded man, who were to make daily reports of his 
condition to Aurangzeb. 

The Emperor sent for Euhu-llah Khan, and told him that 
if Abu-1 Hasan had possessed only one more servant devoted 
like ’Abdu-r Razzak, it would have taken much longer to 
subdue the fortress. The surgeons reported that they had 
counted nearly seventy wounds, besides the many wounds 
upon wounds which could not be counted. Although one eye 
was not injured, it was probable that he would lose the sight of 
both. They were directed carefully to attend to his cure. At 
the end of sixteen days, the doctors reported that he had^ opened 

1 In a subsequent page (390) the author says that he lived for some time with 
’Abdu-r Razzkk near Rkhiri. This accounts for the long notice he has given of that 
brave soldier. 
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one eye, and spoken a few faltering words expressing a hope of 
recovery. Aurangzeb sent a message to him, forgiving him his 
offences, and desiring him to send his eldest son ’Abdu-I Kadir 
with his other sons, that they might receive suitable mansahs and 
honours, and return thanks for the pardon granted to their father, 
and for the mansahs and other favours. When this gracious 
message reached that devoted and peerless hero, he gasped out a 
few words of reverence and gratitude, but he said that tlicre was 
little hope of his recovery. If, however,^ it pleased the Almighty 
to spare him and give him a second life, it was not likely that he 
would be fit for service ; but should he ever be capable of service, 
he felt that no one who had eaten the salt of Abii-l Hasan, and 
had thriven on his bounty, could enter the service of King 
^Alamgir (Aurangzeb). On hearing these words, a cloud was seen 
to pass over the face of His Majesty; but he kindly said, ‘‘When 
he is quite well, let me know.’’ Most of ’Abdu-r Kazzak's 
property had been plundered, but such as was left was given over 
to him. 

^ Some time after^vards it Tvas reported that ’Abdu-r Razzak 
had got quite w^ell, and an order was issued to the Subaddr 
to send him to the royal presence. ’Abdu-r Razzak tried to 
excuse liiiiiself, and expressed a wish to go with his children 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca, on returning from which blessed 
journey he would devote himself to prayer for the long life of 
His Majesty. Orders were then given for arresting him and 
sending him to Court. Firoz Jang got information of this, 
and with great sympathy invited ’Abdu-r Razzak to come and 
stay with him. He kept him for some time with marked kind- 
ness, and after the lapse of a year ’Abdu-r Razzak entered the 
Imperial service with a mansab of 4000 and 3000 horse. 

The property of Abu-1 Hasan which was recovered after its 
dispersiop amounted to eight lacs and fifty-one thousand Inins, 
and two krors and fifty-three thousand rupees, altogether six 

1 In the text ten pages intervene before this finish of ’Abdu-r Razzik’s story is 
brought in. It appears in the thirty-second year of the reign. 
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krors eighty lacs and ten thousand rupees, besides jewels, inlaid 
articles and vessels of gold and silver. The total in dams was 
one arb fifteen krors sixteen lacs and a fraction, which was the 
sum entered on the records. 

The mud fort of Golkonda was built by the ancestors of Raja 
Deo Rai, and it was acquired by the Bahniani Sultans after a 
good deal of resistance. Upon the fall of the Bahmani dynasty, 
their territories fell into the hands of a number of petty chiefs ; 
but Sultan Muhammad KuU, entitled Kutbu-1 Mulk, who had 
been one of the nobles of Sultan Muhammad Shah Bahmani, 
brought some of the provinces of the Dakhin under his rule. 
For the old mud fort of Raja Deo Ral, which stood upon the 
summit of a hill, he substituted one of stone. After some 
descents, the kingdom came to Muhammad Kutbu-1 Mulk, for 
all the descendants bore the name of Kutbu-l Mulk. He took 
great pains in repairing the fort of Golkonda, He had a wife 
named Bhagmati, of whom he was very fond. At her request, 
he built a city two kos distant from the fortress, to which he 
gave the name of Bhagnagar. Some time after the death of 
Bhdgmatl, the name was changed to Haidarabad; but in the 
vernacular language of the people it is still called Bhdgnagar. 
That woman ^ had established many brothels and drinking shops 
in that place, and the rulers had always been addicted to pleasure 
and to all sorts of debauchery. Abii-l Hasan exceeded all his 
predecessors in his devotion to pleasure. So the city got an evil 
name for licentiousness. After the conquest by Aurangzeb, it 
was called the hostile country (ddrii~l jihad) . \_Surrender of the 
fort of Sakar between Haidardhdd and Bijdpur,'] 


Thirty-second Tear of the Reign, 1099 a.h. (1688 a.d.). 

{^Surrender of the fort of Adkoni to Prince Mvckammad 
A'zam Shdkj] 


' The words are explicit. 
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Thirty-third Year of the Reign, 1100 a.h. (1689 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 372.] The plague (tcCun) and pestilence 
(wabd), which had for several years been in the Dakhin as far as 
the port of Surat and the city of Ahmadabad, now broke out with 
violence in Bijapiir, and in the royal camp. It was so virulent 
that when an individual was attacked with it, he gave up all hope, 
and thought only about his nursing and mourning. The black- 
pated guest-slayer of tlie sky sought to pick out the seed of the 
liurnan race from the field of the world, and the cold blast of 
destruction tried to cut down the tree of life in cverv liviiiir beins:, 
and to remove every shoot and sign of life from the surface of the 
world. The visible marks of the plague were swellings as big as 
a grape or banana under the arms, behind the ears, and in the 
groin, and a redness was perceptible round the pupils of the eyes, 
as in fever or pestilence (ivahd). It was the business of heirs to 
provide for the interment of tlie dead, but thousands of obscure 
and friendless persons of no property died in the towns and 
markets, and very few of them had the means of burial. * * It 
began in the twenty-seventh year of the reign, and lasted for 
seven or eight years. 

Thirty-fourth Year of the Reign, 1101 a.h. (1690 a.d.). 

Operations against the Mahrattas. Capture and Execution 

of SambJuL 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 383.] Prince Muhammad A’zam Shah was 
sent with an army and some experienced amirs to punish the 
infidels about Bahadur-garh and Gulshanabad.^ Firoz Jang, 
with another army, was sent to reduce the forts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajgarh. Mukarrab Khan, otherwise called Shaikh 
Nizam Haidarabadi, was sent against the infidel Sambha. Each 
of them endeavoured to distinguish himself in the performance of 
the service on which he had been sent. Mukarrab Khan was 

* In Baglkna, near Junir. See post , p. 34o. 
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distinguished above all the nobles of the Dakhin for his military 
knowledge and enterprise. He laid siege to the fort of Parnala, 
near Kolapur, and sent out his spies in all directions to gather 
intelligence, and especially to get information about Sambha, 
who in his vile and evil course of life was ten times worse than 
his father Sivaji. * * 

This ill-bred fellow left his old home at Rahiri, and went 
to the fort of Khelna. After satisfying himself of the state 
of its stores, and the settlement of the country round, under 
the guidance of adverse fortune, which kept him ignorant 
of the approach of the Imperial forces, he went to bathe in the 
waters of the Ban-Ganga, on the borders of the district of 
Sangamnlr,^ one day’s journey from the sea-shore. The place 
was situated in a valley, surrounded by high mountains of 
difficult passage. Here Kabkalas, the filthy dog, had built 
a house, embellished with paintings, and surrounded with a 
garden full of fruit-trees and flowers. Sambha, with Kab- 
kalas, and his wives, and his son Sahu, went there, accom- 
panied with a force of two or three thousand liorse, entirely 
unaware of the approach of the falcon of destiny. After 
bathing, he lingered there, viewing the lufty hills, the arduous 
roads full of ascents and descents, and the thick woods of thorny 
trees. Unlike his father, he was addicted to wine, and fond of 
the society of handsome women, and gave himself up to pleasure. 
Messengers brought him intelligence of the active movements of 
Mukarrab Khan ; bui he was absorbed in the pleasures which 
bring so many men of might to their ruin. 

Mukarrab Khan started boldly from his base at Kolapur, which 
was forty-five kos distant from the retreat to which Sambha had 
resorted. He took with him two thousand horse and one thousand 
foot, selected men. The reports brought to him represented that 
the road was steep and arduous, over high hills, and that thirty 
or forty men without arms might hold the road against a large 
army by throwing down stones. But that brave leader heeded 
1 Sangamesliwar, in the Ghats. See Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 359. 
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none of these objections. * * He set out and made a rapid 
march, and in the most difficult places they came to he himself 
went first on foot. * * They pressed on, and approached near 
the place where the doomed one was staying. 

It is said that Sambha'*s scouts informed him of the approach 
of the royal army, or the “ Mughal army."’ as it was called in 
the language of the Mahrattas. But the heedless fellow scouted 
the idea of any Mughal army penetrating to that place. He 
ordered the tongues of the reporters to he cut out, and did not 
even take care to have his horses ready, or to prepare any 
earthworks. 

Mukarrab Khan, with his sons and nephews, ten or twelve brave 
personal attendants, and tw^o or three hundred horsemen, fell 
sword in hand upon the heedless Sambha, who too late thought of 
defending himself. Kabkalas, his vwri/*, Avas well known for his 
courage and daring. He did his best to save him, and, with 
a party of ^Mahrattas, advanced to meet the assailants. At the 
commencement of the light he received an arrow in the right 
arm, which rendered the limb useless. He fell from his horse, 
exclaiming that he Avould remain there. Sambha, who was about 
to take to flight, sprang from his horse, and said that he would 
stay with him. Four or five Mahrattas were cut dowm, but 
all the rest of Samblia’s men fled. Kabkalas was taken pri- 
soner; Sambha went for refuge into an idol temple, and there 
hid himself. The place was surrounded, and he was discovered. 
Several of his followers, of no importance, Avere killed ; but he 
and his family, including his son Sahu, a boy of seven or eis^ht 
yeais of age. were all made prisoners. All his men and Avomen, 
twenty-six individuals in number, AA^ere taken, and also two 
women belonging to Ram Raja, his younger brother, Avhom he 
kept confined in one of his forts. The hands of all of them Avere 
bound, a»d they were brought to the feet of the elephant on 
which Mukarrab Khan was riding. Although Sambha, in the 
brief interval, had shaved off his beard, smeared his face Avith 
ashes, and changed his clothes, he was discovered bA^ a necklace 
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of pearls under his garments, and by the gold rings upon the legs 
of his horse. Mukarrab Khdn made him ride behind him on the 
same elephant, and the other captives were chained and carried 
off, some on elephants, some on horses. 

A despatch was sent to His Majesty, but news of the exploit 
reached him first through the news- reporters, and was a cause of 
great rejoicing. AVhen the intelligence came that Mukarrab 
Khan was approaching with his prisoners, His Majesty ordered 
^ * a large party to go out two kos from Akluj,^ wh(*re he was 
staying, to give the victor a ceremonious reception. It is said 
that durino; the four or five davs when Mukarrab Khan was 
known to be coming with his prisoners, the rejoicings were so 
great among all classes, from chaste matrons to miserable men, 
that they could not sleep at night, and they went out two kofi to 
meet the prisoners, and give expression to their satisfaction. In 
every town and village on the road or near it, wherever the nows 
reached, there was great delight; and wherever they^ passed, tlie 
doors and roofs were full of men and women, who looked on 
rejoicing. * * 

After their arrival, Aurangzeb held a darhd}\ and the pri- 
soners were brought in. On seeing them, he descended from 
his throne, and made two ruk\its as a mark of his gratitude 
to the Almi^htv. It is said that Kabkalas observed this. He 
w^as well versed in Hindi poetry, and although his head and neck 
and every limb was firmlj’^ secured so that he could use only his 
eves and tongue, when he saw Aurangzeb make these signs of 
devotion, he looked at Sambha, and repeated some Hindi lines to 
this effect, “ 0 Kaja, at the sight of thee the King ’A'lamgir 
(Aurangzeb), for all his pomp and dignity, cannot keep his seat 
upon his throne, but has perforce descended from it to do thee 
honour^' 

After they had been sent to their places of coiiSnement, 
some of the councillors of the State advised that their lives 

' On the south of the river Nfra, a]>out half way between B'ljhpur and Tuna. It 
is the Aldds " of Elphmfatoue'b map. 
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should be spared, and that they should be kept in perpetual 
confinement, on condition of surrendering the keys of the 
fortresses held by the adherents of Sambha. But the doomed 
wretches knew that, after all, their heads would fall upon the 
scaffold, or that, if by abject submission and baseness, they escaped 
death, they would be kept in confinement deprived of all the 
pleasures of life, and every day of life would be a new death. 
So both Sambha and Kabkalas indulged in abusive language, and 
uttered the most offensive remarks in the hearing of the 
Emperor''s servants. But it was the will of Grod that the stock of 
this turbulent family should not be rooted out of the Dakhin, 
and that King Aurangzeb should spend the rest of his life in the 
work of repressing them and taking their fortresses. The 
Emperor was in favour of seizing the opportunity of getting rid 
of these prime movers of the strife, and hoped that with a little 
exertion their f )rtresses would be reduced. He therefore rejected 
the advice, and would not consent to spare them on condition of 
receiving the keys of tlie fortresses. He gave orders that the 
tongues of both should be cut out, so that they might no longer 
speak disrespectfully. After that, their eyes were to be torn out. 
Then, with ten or eleven other persons, they were to be put to 
death with a variety of tortures, and lastly he ordered that the 
skins of the heads of Sambha and Kabkalas should be stuffed with 
straw, and exposed in all the cities and towns of the Dakhin, with 
beat of drum and sound of trumpet. Such is the retribution for 
rebellious, violent, oppressive evil-doers. 

Sahu, the son of Sambha, a boy of seven years of age, wa< 
spared, and orders were given for his being kept within the litnits 
of the palace. Suitable teachers were appointed to educate him, 
and a mansah of 700 was granted to liini. * * Some women, in- 
cluding the mother and daughters of Sambha, were sent to tlic 
fortress ©f Daulatabad. 

When the author was staying along with 'Abdu-r Razzak 
Lari near the fort of Rahiri, which Sivaji built, he heard from 
the people of the neighbourhood that Sivaji, although an infidel 
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and a rebel, was a wise man. The country round may be called 
a specimen of hell, for it is hilly and stony, and in the hot 
season water is very scarce, which is a great trouble to the 
inhabitants. Sdvaji had a well dug near his abode. A pavement 
was laid down round the mouth, and a stone seat was erected. 
Upon this bench Sivaji would take his seat, and when the w^omen 
of the traders and poor people came to draw water, he would give 
their children fruit, and talk to the women as to his mother 
and sisters. When the raj descended to Sarabha, he also used 
to sit upon this bench ; and when the wives and daughters of the 
raiyats came to draw water, the vile dog would lay one hand 
upon their pitcher, and another upon their waist, and drag them 
to the seat. There he would handle them roughly and indecently, 
and detain them for a while. The poor woman, unable to help 
herself, would dash the pitcher from her head, but she could not 
escape without gross insult. At length the raiycds of the country 
settled by his father abandoned it, and fled to the territory of the 
Uiringis, which was not far off. He received the reward of his 
deeds. 

Teirty-fifth Year of the Eeign, 1102 a.h. (1691 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 391.] Aurangzob was desirous of rewarding 
llukarrab Khan for his splendid and unparalleled success. * * * 
He granted to him an increase of 1000 horse, gave him the title 
of Khan-Zaman Fath-Jang, a present of 50,000 rupees, and of 
a horse, elephant, etc., etc. His son, Ikhlas Khdn, who held a 
mansab of 4000 personal and 4000 horse, had it increased a 
thousand, and received the title of Khan-i ’A'larn. His four or 
five sons and nephews also received titles and marks of favour. 

About this time it was reported that Rajgarh, one of the forts 
of Sivaji and Sambha, had been taken. Abu-1 Khair Khan was 
appointed its commandant. * * Before the news of the capture 
of Sambha reached that neighbourhood, the enemy invested the 
place, and summoned Abu-1 Khair to surrender. Although the 
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force under Firoz Jang was near at hand, Abu-1 Khair w^as 
frightened, and was so craven as to surrender on a promise of 
safety to his life, his family, and his property. He left the place 
at night with some of his women in diilis and the rest on foot, 
and he had with him several baskets and boxes of clothing, 
money, jewels, etc. The Mahrattas had gathered round, waiting 
for him, and although they had promised security to life and 
property, they stripped him of all he had, and left him in 
miserable plight. In the middle of the night he reached the 
army of Firoz Jang, full of complaints and remorse. He was 
deprived of his mamdb and jdgir^ and was sent on the pilgrimage. 


Turbulence of the Juts. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 394.] It was now reported from jiigra that 
when Aghar Khan came there under orders from Kabul, a party 
of J ats aHacked the caravan near Agra. They seized the cattle 
and plundered the carts which were in the rear, and carried off 
some w^oinen as prisoners. lYghar Khan pursued them to the 
neighbourhood of a fort, where, after a sharp struggle, he rescued 
the women. He then boldly invested the fort, but he was killed 
by a musket-ball. His son-in-law was also killed. Khan-Jahan 
Kokaltash had formerly failed in executing a commission to re- 
strain the J ats, and for this and some displeasing actions he was 
recalled, and Prince Beddr Bakht was appointed on the duty. 

An order was issued that no Hindu should ride in d^imlki or 
on an Arab horse without permission. 


Thirty-sixth Year of the Keign, 1103 a.h. (1692 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 397.] In the beginning or towards the 
middle, of this year, Aurangzeb moved from Gurgaon ^ and 
Shikdrpur to Bidr, and after a while from thence to Gulka, one 
day's march from Bijapiir, where the camp was pitched. The 
1 The previous march was from AklUj to Gargaon (Text, p. 393). 
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evil days of Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam now drew to a close, 
and it pleased the Emperor to show him kindness. ♦ ♦ * He 
directed that the shaving of the head and other rigours of prison 
discipline should be forbidden, and he held out to the Prince 
hopes of release. 

The Hindi names of many places end with the letter which 
there was a tendency to pronounce like alif in such names as 
Mdlwah, Bangalali, Baglanah, and Parnalali. * * Orders were 
given that such names should be written with an as Malwd, 
Bangui a, Baglana, etc. 

Mukhlis Khan, darogha of the artillery, reported that some of 
the Mahratta chiefs had taken Ram Raja, brother of the late 
Sambha, out of confinement, and had raised him to the raj in 
succession to his father and brother. They had assembled large 
forces with the vain intention of besieging fortresses. He sent 
robes and presents to the officers in command of his own forts, 
and, like his father and brother, he appointed different leaders to 
plunder the country, and to got possession of forts. 

The Portuguese, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 400.] It was mentioned in the history of the 
reign of Shah Jahan that Christian traders h.id come to India 
to the ports on the sea-shore. The officers of the King of 
Portugal occupied several neighbouring ports, and had erected 
forts in strong positions and under the protection of hills. They 
built villages, and in all matters acted very kindly towards the 
people, and did not vex them with oppressive taxes. They 
allotted a separate quarter for the Musulmans who dwelt with 
them, and appointed a kdzi over tliefii to settle all matters of 
taxes and marriage. But the call to prayer and public devotion 
were not permitted in their settlements. If a poor traveller had 
to pass through their possessions, he would meet with ho other 
trouble ; but he would not be able to say his prayers at his ease. 
On the sea, they are not like the English, and do not attack 
other ships, except those ships which have not received their pass 
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according to rule, or the ships of Arabia or Maskat, with which 
two countries they have a long-standing enmity, and they attack 
each other whenever opportunity ofters. If a ship from a distant 
port is wrecked and falls into their hands, they look upon it as 
their prize. But their greatest act of tyranny is this. If a 
subject of these misbelievers dies, leaving young children, and no 
grown-up son, the children arc considered wards of the State. 
They take them to their places of worship, their churches, which 
they have built in many places, and the pddris, that is to say the 
priests, instruct the children in the Christian religion, and bring 
them up in their own faith, whether the child be a Musulman 
miyid or a Hindu hrdhman. They also make them serve as 
slaves. In the ’A^dil-Shahi Kokan, close to the sea, in the fine 
and famous fort of Goa, their governor resides ; and there is a 
captain there who exercises full powers on tlie part of Portugal. 
They have also established some other ports and flourishing 
villages. Besides this, the Portuguese occupy the country from 
fourteen or fifteen lxo% south of Surat to tlie boundaries of the 
fort of Bombay, which belongs to the English, and to the borders 
of the territories of tlie Habshis, wdiicli is called the Nizam- 
Sliahi Kokan. In the rear of the hills of Baglana, and in strong 
positions, difficult of access, near the fort of Gulshanabad, they 
have built seven or eight other forts, small and great. Two of 
these, by name Daman and Basi, which they obtained by fraud 
from Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, they have made very strong, 
and the villages around are flourishing. Their possessions 
measure in length about forty or fifty' \ but they are not 
more than a ko8 or a kos and a half in width. They cultivate the 
skirts of the hills, and grow the best products, such as sugar- 
cane, pine-apples, and rice ; and cocoa-nut trees, and betel-nut 
vines, in vast numbers, from wliich they derive a verv large 
revenue. They have made for use in their districts a silver coin 
called ashm/iy worth nine anas. They also use bits of copper 
which they call buzurg, and four of these huzurgs pass for di>falus. 
The orders of the King (of India) are not current there. When 
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the people there marry, the girl is given as the dowry, and they 
leave the management of all affairs, in the house and out of it, 
to their wives. They have only one wife, and concubinage is not 
permitted by their religion. * * * 


lidm Raja. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 413.] Messengers now brought to the know- 
ledge of the Emperor that the forces of Ram Raja had marched 
in various directions to ravage the territories and reduce the 
forts belonging to the Imperial throne. The fort of Paruala was 
one of the highest and most celebrated of the forts belonging to 
Bijapiir, and had been captured by the royal forces with a good 
deal of difficulty. It was now taken with little exertion by 
Ram Rdja’s officers, and its commandant was wounded and made 
prisoner. It was also reported that Ram Raja had gone to the 
assistance of the chiefs of Jinji, and was busy collecting men. 

* * This information greatly troubled His Majesty. * * He was 
about to send Bahramand Khan to lay siege to Parnala, when 
intelligence came that Prince Mu’izzu-d din had sat down before 
it. So he resolved to proceed in person to Bairampuri. 

Thirty-seventh Year of the Reign, 1104 a.h. (1693 a.d.). 

Mahrattas, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 414.] This year Aurangzeb stayed at Bairam- 
puri, ^ the name of which was ordered to be changed to Islampuri. 

* * Forces were sent against the fort of Parnala and other forts 
in various places. * * After the execution of Sarnbha, many of 
the Mahratta chieftains received instructions from Ram Raja to 
ravage the country. They hovered round the Imperial armies, 
and were exceedingly daring. * * Among them was Sahtd <3-hor- 

^ Elphinstone calls it “Birmapuri near Panderpijr (Pundharpiir) on the Bhima.’* 
The Survey Map has “ Brurahapooree,” lower down the river than Pdndharpdr, and 
south-west of Shol^ipUr. 
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pura and Daliina Jddu, two experienced warriors and leaders of 
from fifteen to twenty thousand horse. Other Mahratta chiefs 
submitted to their leadership, and great losses were inflicted on 
the Imperial fDrces. 

Santa more especially distinguished himself in ravaging the 
cultivated districts, and in attacking the royal leaders. Every 
one who encountered him was either killed or wounded and 
made prisoner ; or if any one did escape, it was with his mere 
life, with the loss of his army and baggage. Nothing could 
be done, for wherever the accursed dog went and threatened 
an attack, there was no Imperial amir bold enough to resist 
him, and every loss he inflicted on their forces made the 
bcldest warriors quake. Isma’il Khan was accounted one of the 
bravest and most skilful warriors of the Dakhin, but he was 
defeated in the first action, his army was plundered, and he him- 
self was wounded and made prisoner. After some months he 
obtained his release, on the payment of a large sum of money. 
So also Rustam Khan, otherwise called Sharza Khan, the Rus- 
tam of the time and as brave as a lion, was defeated by him 
in the district of Sattara, and after losing his baggage and all 
that he had with him, he was taken prisoner, and had to pay a 
large sum for his ransom. "All Mardan Khan, otherwise called 
Husaini Beg HaidarabaJi, * * was defeated and made prisoner 
with several others. After a detention of some days, they ob- 
tained their release on paying a ransom of two /acs of rupees. 

These evil tidings greatly troubled Aurangzeb. * * Further, 
news came that Santa had fought with Jan-nisar Khan and 
Tahavvwur Khan, on the borders of the Karnatik, and had 
inflicted upon them a severe defeat and the loss of their artillery 
and baggage. Jdn-nisar Khdn was wounded, and escaped witli 
difficulty. Tahawwur Khan was also wounded, and lay among 
the dead, but was restored to life. Many other renowned amirs 
met with similar defeats. Aurangzeb was greatly distressed, but 
in public he said that the creature could do nothing, for every- 
thing was in the hands of God. 
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Thirty-eighth Year of the Eeign, 1105 a.h. (1694 a.d.). 

Siege of fmjL Arrest of Prince Kdm Bakhsh. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 418.] Prince Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, 
with Jamdatu-1 Mulk Asad Khan and Ziil-fikdr Khan Nusrat 
Jang, approached Jinji,' and encamping about a cannon-shot off 
the fortress, began to prepare for the siege. The fortress of 
Jinji occupies several adjacent hills, on each of which stands a 
fort bearing a distinct name. Two of these hills are very high, 
and the forts were well furnished wdth artillery, provisions, and 
all necessary stores. It was impossible to invest all the forts, 
but the lines were allotted to different commanders, and every 
exertion was made for digging mines and erecting batteries. * * 
The garrison also did their best to put the place in order, and 
make a stout defence. From time to time they fired a gun or 
two. The zaminddrs far and near of the country round, and the 
Mahratta forces, surrounded the royal army on all sides, and 
sffowed great audacity in cutting off supplies. Sometimes they 
burst unexpectedly into an intrenchmcnt, doing great damage to 
tlie works, and causing great confusion in tlie besieging force. * * 

The siege had gone on for a long time, and many men fell ; 
but although the eneniy'’s relieving force Jay by day increased, 
Ziil-fikar Khan Nusrat Jang and the other generals so pressed 
the sie^e that it went hard with the garrison. The command of 
the army and the general management of civil and revenue affairs 
in that part of the country were in the hands of Jamdatu-1 Mulk 
and Nusrat Jang. This gave great offence to Prince Muhammad 
Kam Bakhsh, and Jamdatu-1 Mulk and Nusrat Jang had to 
admonish him, and speak to him sharply about some youthful 
follies. The Prince was greatly offended. The Prince wished 
that tl>6 siege should be carried on in his name ; but the generals 
acted on their own authority. Day by day the dissensions 
increased. The besieged were aware of these differences, and 
contrived to open communications with the Prince, and to fan the 
* Ei^^htv miles south-west of Madras. 
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flames of his discontent, so that great danger threatened the 
army. 

Intelligence now came of the approach of Santa, and the 
enemy’s forces so closed round the royal army and shut up 
the roads, that for some days there were no communications 
whatever between the army and His Majesty. Messages still 
came to the Prince from the garrison, exciting his apprehensions, 
and holding out allurements. He was vexed with Jamdatu-1 
Mulk’s opposition, and no communications arrived from the 
Emperor; so lie was on the point of going over to the enemy. 
Jamdatu-1 Mulk and Nusrat Jang were informed of this, and 
they surrounded his tents, and made tlie Prince prisoner. 

When these troubles and discords were at their height, Santa 
came down upon the royal army with twenty-five thousand 
horse, and reduced it to such straits, that the commanders 
deemed it expedient to leave their baggage and some of their 
maieriol to bo plundered by Santa, and to retire into the hills 
for refuge. Every one was to carry off what ho could, and the 
idea was that Santa would stop to plunder what was left, and 
not follow the retreating force. Accordingly the two generals 
retired fighting for some till they reached the shelter of the 
hills, when they beat off Santa. A few days afterwards they 
renewed the siege, and the garrison w^as hard pressed. According 
to report, a sum of money reached the enemy, and they evacuated 
the fortress and retired. 

When intelligence of the arrest of Prince Muhammad Kam 
Bakhsh reached Aurangzeb, he apparently acquiesced in it as a 
matter of necessity. The news of the reduction of the fortress 
came soon afterwards, and he applauded the services performed 
by the two generals. In reality, he was offended, and summoned 
the Prince with the two generals to his presence. The Prince 
was brojight up under arrest. After waiting upon Aurangzeb, 
he addressed a few words of admonition to Jamdatu-1 Mulk ; but 
afterwards the marks of his displeasure became more apparent. 
Orders were given to set the Prince at liberty. 
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Capture of a Royal Skip by the English The English 
at Bombay. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 421.] The royal ship called the Ganj-i 
sau'di^ than which there was no larger in the port of Surat, used 
to sail every year for the House of God (at Mecca). It was now 
bringing back to Surat fifty-two lacs of rupees in silver and gold, 
the produce of the sale of Indian goods at Mocha and Jedda. 
The captain of this ship was Ibrahim Khan. * * Thejo were 
eighty guns and four hundred muskets on board, besides other 
implements of war. It had come within eight or nine days of 
Surat, when an English ship came in sight, of much smaller size, 
and not having a third or fourth part of the armament of the 
Ganj-i san'dL When it came within gun-shot, a gun was fired at 
it from the royal ship. By ill-luck, the gun hurst, and three or 
four men were killed bv its fragments. About the same time, 
a shot from the enemy struck and damaged the mainmast, on 
which the safety of the vessel depends. The Englishmen 
perceived this, and being encouraged by it, bore down to attack, 
and drawing their swords, jumped on board of their opponent. 
The Christians are not bold in the use of tlic sword, and there 
were so many weapons on board the royal vessel that if the 
captain had made any resistance, tliey must have been defeated. 
But as soon as the English began to board, Ibrahim Klian ran 
down into the hold. There were some Turki girls whom he had 
bought in Mocha as concubines for liimself. He put turbans on 
their heads and swords into their hands, and incited them to 
fight. These fell into the hands of the enemy, who soon became 
perfect masters of the ship. They transferred the treasure and 
many prisoners to their own ship. When they had laden their 
ship, th^y brought the royal ship to shore near one of their settle- 
ments, and busied themselves for a week searching for plunder, 
stripping the men, and dishonouring the women, both old and 
young. They then left the ship, carrying off the men. Several 
honourable women, when they found an opportunity, threw them- 
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selves into the sea, to preserve their chastity, and some others 
killed themselves with knives and daggers. 

This loss was reported to Aurangzeb, and the news-writers of 
the port of Surat sent some rupees winch the English had coined 
at Bombay, with a superscription containing the name of their 
impure King. Aurangzeb then ordered that the English factors 
who were residing at Surat for commerce should be seized. 
Orders were also given to Ftimad Khan, superintendent of the 
port of Surat, and Sidi Yakut Khan, to make preparations for 
besieging the fort of Bombay. The evils arising from the 
English occupation of Bombay were of long standing. The 
English were not at all alarmed at the threatenings. They knew 
that Sidi Yakut was offended at some slights he had received. 
But they were more active than usual in building bastions and 
walls, and in blocking up the roads, so that in the end they made 
the place quite impregnable. Ptimad Khan saw all these pre- 
parations, and came to the conclusion that there was no remedy, 
and that a struggle with the English would result only in a 
heavy loss to the customs revenue. He made no serious prepara- 
tions for carrying the royal order into execution, and was not 
willing that one rupee should be lost to the revenue. To save 
appearances, he kept the English factors in confinement, but 
privately he endeavoured to effect an arrangement. After the 
confinement of their factors, the English, by way of reprisal, 
seized upon every Imperial officer, wherever they found one, on 
sea or on shore, and kept them all in confinement. So matters 
went on for a long time. 

During these troubles I, the writer of this work, had the mis- 
fortune of seeing the English of Bombay, when I was acting as 
agent for ’Abdu-r Eazzak Khan at the port of Surat. I had 
purchased goods to the value of nearly two lac8 of rupees, 
and hadjbo convey them from Surat to ’Abdu-r Eazzak, the 
faujddr of Eahiri. My route was along the sea-shore through 
the possessions of the Portuguese and English. On arriving 
near Bombay, but while I was yet in the Portuguese territory, 
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in consequence of a letter from 'Abdu-r Razzak, I waited ten or 
twelve days for the escort of Sidi Yakut Khdn. 'Abdu-r 
Razzak had been on friendly terms with an Englishman in his 
old Haidarabad days, and he had now written to him about 
giving assistance to the convoy. The Englishman sent out the 
brother of his duvdn, very kindly inviting me to visit him. The 
Portuguese captain and my companions were averse to my going 
there with such valuable property. I, however, put my trust in 
God, and went to the Englishman. I told the cUwdn^s brother, 
that if the conversation turned upon the capture of the Jihip, I 
might have to say unpleasant things, for 1 would speak iht,* 
truth. The Englishman's vahil advised me to say freely what 1 
deemed right, and to speak nothing but the truth. 

When I entered the fortress, I observed that from the gate 
there was on each side of the road a line of youths, of twelve or 
fourteen years of age, well dressed, and having excellent muskets 
on their shoulders. Every step I advanced, young men witli 
sprouting beards, handsome and well clothed, with fine muskets 
in their hands, were visible on every side. As I went onwards, 
I found Englishmen standing, with long beards, of similar age, 
and with the same accoutrements and dress. After that I saw 
musketeers [hark-andaz)^ dressed and arranged, 

drawn up in ranks. Further on. I saw Englishmen with white 
beards, clothed in brocade, with muskets on their shoulders, 
drawn up in two ranks, and in perfect array. Next I saw some 
English children, handsome, and wearing pearls on the borders 
of their hats. In the same way, on both sides, as far as the door 
of the house where he abode, I found drawn up in ranks on both 
sides nearly seven thousand musketeers, dressed and accoutred as 
for a review. 

I then went straight up to the place where he was seated 
on a chair. He wished me Good-day, his usual form of saluta- 
tion ; then he rose from his chair, embraced me, and signed for 
me to sit down on a chair in front of him. After a few kind 
inquiries, our discourse turned upon different things, pleasant 
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and unpleasant, bitter and sweet ; but all he said was in a kind 
and friendly spirit towards ’Abdu-r Razzak. He inquired why 
his factors had been placed in confinement. Knowing that 
God and the Prophet of God would protect me, I answered, 
“ Although you do not acknowledge that shameful action, worthy 
of the reprobation of all sensible men, which was perpetrated by 
your wick^ men, this question you have put to me is as if a wise 
man should ask where the sun is when all the world is filled with 
its rays.” He replied, “ Those who have an ill-feeling against 
me ca,Nt upon me the blame for the fault of others. How do you 
know that this deed was the work of my men P by what satis- 
faciury proof will you establish this I replied, “In that ship I 
had a number of wealthy acqu^ntances, and two or three poor 
ones, destitute of all worldly wealth. I heard from them that 
when tlie ship was plundered, and they were taken prisoners, 
some men, in the dress and with the looks of Englishmen, and on 
whose hands and bodies there were marks, wounds, and scars, 
said in their own language, ‘ We got these scars at the time of 
the siege of Sidi Yakut, but to-day the scars have been removed 
from our hearts.’ A person who was with them knew Hindi and 
Persian, and he translated their words to my friends.” 

On hearing this, he laughed loudly, and said, “ It is true they 
may have said so. They are a party of Englishmen, who, having 
received wounds in the siege of Yakut Khan, w^ere taken pri- 
soners by him. Some of them parted from me, joined the Ilabshi^ 
and became Musulmans. They stayed with Yakut Khan some 
time, and then ran away from him. But they had not the face 
to come back to me. Now they have gone and taken part witli 
the dingmarSy or sakanas^ who lay violent hands on ships upon 
the sea; and with them they are serving as pirates. Your 
sovereign s officers do not understand how thev are acting, but 
cast the blame upon me.” 

I smiling replied, “What I have heard about your readiness of 
reply and your wisdom, I have (now) seen. All praise to your 
ability for giving off-hand, and without consideration, such an 
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exculpatory and sensible answer ! But you must recall to mind 
that the hereditary Kings of Bijapur and Haidar&b&d and the 
good-for-nothing Sambha have not escaped the hands of King 
Aurangzeb. Is the island of Bombay a sure refuge? I added, 
What a manifest declaration of rebellion you have shown in 
coining rupees ! ” 

He replied, We have to send every year a lai^e sum of 
money, the profits of our commerce, to our countr^, and the 
coins of the King of Hindustan are taken at a loss. Besides, 
the coins of Hindustan are of short weight, and much debased; 
and in this island, in the course of buying and selling them, 
great disputes arise. Consequently we have placed our own 
names on the coins, and have^nade them current in our own 
jurisdiction.” A good deal more conversation passed between 
us, and part of it seemed to vex him ; but he showed himself 
throughout very thoughtful of ^Abdu-r Razzak Khdn, and mind- 
ful of his obligation to protect him. When the interview was 
over, he proffered me entertainment in their fashion ; but as I 
had resolved from the first that I would not depart from the 
usual course in the present interview, I accepted only (dr and 
•pan, and was glad to escape. 

The total revenue of Bombay, which is chiefly derived from 
betel-nuts and cocoa-nuts, does not reach to two or three hies 
of rupees. The profits of tlie commerce of these misbelievers, 
according to report, does not exceed twenty lac% of rupees. The 
balance of the money required for the maintenance of the English 
settlement is obtained by plundering the ships voyaging to the 
House of God, of which they take one or two every year. When 
the ships are proceeding to the ports of Mocha and Jedda laden 
with the goods of Hindustan, they do not interfere with them ; 
but when they return bringing gold and silver and Ibrdhimi and 
rid/, ^ "their spies have found out which ship bears the richest 
burden, and they attack it. 


^ “ Rix-dollars.” — Shakespeare’s Dictionary. 
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The Mdihrattas also possess the newly-built forts of Khanderi, 
Kalaba, Kdsa, and Katora,^ in the sea opposite the island fortress 
belonging to the SahsMs. Their war-ships cruise about these 
forts, and attack vessels whenever they get the opportunity. The 
mkanas also, who are sometimes called haxcdril^ a lawless set of 
men belonging to Surat, in the province of Ahmadabad, are 
notorious for their piracies, and they attack from time to time the 
small ships which come from Bandar ’Abbasi and Maskat. They 
do not venture to attack the large ships which carry the pilgrims. 
The reprobate English act in the same way as tlie sahanas, 

Destniciion of a Royal Arm/ hj the Mahrattas. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 428.] Among the events of this year w^ae 
the defeat of Kasim Khan and * * *, who were sent to Danderi^ 
against Santa Gliorpiira. * * One day intelligence was brought 
that Kasim Khan’s advanced force had been attacked by a division 
of the enemy, that all their portable goods Iiad been plundered, 
and the standing camp set on fire. * * Kasim Khan, on hearkig 
this, endeavoured to push forward to their assistance ; but he was 
surrounded by the enemy, and fighting went on till sunset. * * 
They had no food for Jiian or animal. The nobles piassed the 
night upon their elephants, and the men with their bridles in 
their hands. * * * At daybreak, the enemy became more 
daring, and the fighting more severe, for • the Mahrattas 
swarmed on all sides. ^ * For three days the royal forces, over- 
matched and surrounded, did their best to repulse the enemy ; 
but Kasim Khan was at length compelled to give ground and to 

' The islands of Khanderi or Kenery, Kolaba, and Kansa near Jinjera. Katora 
has not been identified. 

2 The Tazkira-i Chaghaidi calls it “the little fort of Dundheri ” ; but the 
Ma-dsir-i *Alamgiri says “the little fort of Dirandi,” and gives “ Dudheri ” as the 
place of Himmat Khhn’s death [post, p. 357). Scott (vol. ii. p. 95) calls it “ Dun- 
doore,” and Grant Duff (vol. i. p. 388) “Dodairce.” There is a fort of Dodairce in 
the Survey Map, about 25 miles N.E. of Chitaldrag, which is the locality fixed upon 
by Elphinstone. It is wrongly written “Boderi” in Elphinstone’s map. Accord- 
ing to the r. Chaghaidi, Himmat Khhn was in a place ciled Biswfipatan before he 
marched to his death. 
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retire fighting, to the shelter of the fort of Danderi. The chief 
men got some hay and corn from the fort, but the soldiers got no 
food. Movement in any direction was scarcely possible. Thus 
they remained for three or four days under the shelter of the 
walls of the fort, and of the lines they threw up to protect 
themselves from the assaults of the enemy. Their camels and 
cattle fell into the hands of the Mahrattas. While the fighting 
went on, the gates of the fort were kept closed, and the traders 
and inhabitants within let down food from the walls and sold it. 
On the fourth or fifth day the enemy got intelligence that 
Himmat Khan was coming with a force to the rescue. Santa 
left half his force to keep Kasim Khan^s army invested, and 
with the other marched against Himmat Khan. On learning 
that another force belonging to Kain Kaja would act against 
Himmat Khan, he returned to his former position. 

Meanwhile matters went ill with the royal forces, and Kasim 
Khan, with a few other officers, resolved upon taking refuge in 
thj fort secretly, without the knowledge^ of their brethren in 
arms. * * Kasim Khan went out at night with the ostensible 
purpose of making the rounds. Several reasons made it inex- 
pedient to enter the gate, near which so many men and officers 
were gathered; so lie ascended the walls by a rope-ladder. 
Euhu-llah Khan, Saf-sliikan Khan, and a crowd of soldiers in 
great tumult ra^de their way in by the gate. Muhammad 
Murad Khan and others, hearing of this, followed the 
example. * * * In fine, for a month they were besieged within 
the four walls, and every day affairs grew worse with them. 
They w^ere compiled to kill and eat their baggage and riding 
horses, which were themselves nearly starved. For all the 
greatest care and economy, the stores of grain in the fort were 
exhausted, * * To escape from starvation many men threw 
themselves from the walls and trusted to the enemy's me^'cy, * * 
People brought fruit and sweetmeats from the enemy's bazar to 
the foot of the walls, and sold them at extravagant prices. * * 
Eeverses, disease, deficiency of water, aijd want of grain, reduced 
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the garrison to the verge of death. Kasim Kh4n, according to 
report, poisoned himself, or else died from want of the usual potion 
of opium, for he was overcome with disappointment and rage. 

Buliu-llah Khan and the other officers were compelled to 
make overtures for a capitulation. * * Some officers went out 
to settle the terms of the ransom. Santa said, “Besides the 
elephants and liorses, and money and property, which you have 
with you, I will not take less than a lac of huns^'' equivalent to 
three lacs and 50,000 rupees. A Dakhiin officer said, “ What 
are you thinking of! this is a mere trifle. This is a ransom 
which I would fix for Ruliu-llah Khan alone.’’ Finally, seven 
lacs of rupees was settled as the ransom, the payment of which 
was to be distributed among the officers. Each one’s share was 
settled, and he made an engagement to pay it as ransom, and to 
leave a relation or officer of rank with Santa as bail for payment. 
Santa’s officers sat down at the gate of the fort, and allowed each 
officer to take out his horse and his personal clothing, the others 
were allowed to carry out as mucli as they could bear in their 
arms. Everything else, money and jewels, horses and elephants, 
etc., were confiscated by Santa. * * The government and 
personal property lost during this war and siege exceeded fifty 
or sixty lacs of rupees. * * 

Santa was delighted with the terms he had made with the 
defeated army. Soon afterwards he heard that Himmat Khan 
was approaching by forced marches to the relief of the besieged 
army. Santa divided his forces into two divisions, and marched 
to meet him. At the distance of sixteen kos the force under 
command of Santa fell in with Himmat Khan, and a great battle 
followed. Himmat Khan fought with great spirit and bravery. 
Numberless Mahrattas were slain, and many of his own army 
perished. Santa’s forces retreated, and the royal forces were led 
again^ the second army. Himmat Khan made arrangements 
for the pursuit. By orders of Santa many musketeers had taken 
positions in the thick jungle and among the trees, to impede the 
advance of Himmat Khan. Some of the best marksmen had 
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climbed the trees, and concealed themselves among the thick 
branches. When Himmat Khdn approached, a ball entered his 
forehead and killed him immediately. All the baggage and 
elephants and munitions of war belonging to Himmat Khan then 
fell bodily into the hands of Santa, 

Thirty-ninth Year of the Eeign, 1106 a.h. (1694-5 a.d.). 

The Royal Princes. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 434.] Prince Muhammad A’zam Shah had 
gone to Kharpa (Kaddapa), to punish the rebels and to settle 
affairs. The insalubrity of the climate affected his health, and 
dropsy supervened. He returned to Court, and experienced 
physicians were appointed to attend him. * * His illness 
became so serious that his couch was placed near the chamber of 
the Emperor, who showed his paternal solicitude by administer- 
ing his medicine, by partaking of food with him, and doing 
everything he could to restore him to health. God at length 
gave him a perfect cure. 

Directions were now given for the release of Prince Shah 
^Alam, who had been kept under restraint for seven years. * * 
His release [with the provision made for hini] was very annoying 
to Prince Muhammad A’zam and his partisans. 

While Prince Shah ’x^Llam was in confinement, the Emperor 
had shown great favour to Prince Muhammad A’zam Shah, who 
considered himself to be the heir apparent. But now that the 
elder Prince was restored to full liberty, and to a greater share 
of attention than before, Prince Muhammad A'zam was much 
aggrieved. * * One day the King took the hand of Prince 
Shah ’Alam, and placed him on his right hand, * * Then he 
took the hand of Prince Muhammad A’zam, and made signs for 
him to sit down on his left. This greatly annoyed Prince'Mu- 
hammad A’zara, and an open quarrel was imminent. * * After 
a time Prince Muhammad Mu'azzam, who had been entitled 
Shah ’Alam, was honoured with the title Bahadur Shdh, and 
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was sent to settle the affairs of iiigra, and to punish the rebels in 
that quarter. * * Soon afterwards Prince Muhammad A'zam 
was ordered with his sons to Kabul, and Prince Mu'izzu-d din 
to Multan. 


Death of Santa Ghorpura. 

[p. 445.] The death of Santa at this time was a great 
piece of good fortune for Aurangzeb. The exact particulars of 
his. death are not known ; but I Avill relate what I have heard 
from men of credit who were with the army. Ghaziu-d din 
Khan Firoz Jang, who had been sent to chastise Santa and 
other robbers, was four or five marches from Bijapur. * * Tn- 
tolligence was brought that Santa Ghorpiira, with an army of 
25,000 horse, was at a distance of eight or nine A'os. * * Firoz 
Jang inarched towards Bijapur, and when he was eight or nine 
kos distant from the city his scouts brought him word that there 
was a quarrel between Santa and Dahina Jadu, both of whom 
were sendpatis^ or generals, * * and they were constantly trying 
to get the better of each other. Santa was very severe in the 
punishments he inflicted on his followers. For a trifling oftence 
he would cast a man under the feet of an elephant. Many of 
the Mahratta chiefs had ill-blood against him, and they had 
conspired witli Dahina Jadu, by letters and by messengers, to 
get rid of him. Hanumant Rai, a sanldr of distinction, at the 
instigation of Dahina Jadu, made an attack in concert with 
Jadu’s army upon Santa. Daliina had also won over the great 
officers who were in company with Santa. They plundered 
Santa's baggage, and several of the principal rdicats of his army 
went over to TIanumant. Many of his men were killed and 
wounded, and he himself, being deprived of his power, fled to the 
hills and his own mdwaU. * * 

On receipt of orders from Aurangzeb, Firoz Jang went in 
pursuit of Santa. Dahina Jadu’s army pursued him on the 
other side. Santa's forces were entirely separated from him and 
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dispersed. Ndgoji Manai,^ a Mahratta mrdar^ had served for 
some time in the Imperial army, but subsequently joined his 
own people. This part of the 'country was his native land. 
Several years before, Santa had thrown a brother of Nagoji 
under the feet of an elephant, and this had produced a mortal 
hatred. Under the guidance of his wife, he led a party in 
pursuit of Santa. He reached a place where Santa, worn and 
weary, and without attendants, was bathing in a stream. He 
approached him suddenly, and killed him unawares. He then 
cut off his head, and, placing it in a bag, fastened it behind him 
on his horse, and carried it off to Dahina Jadii. On the road 
the bag fell off, and was picked up by some runners and horse- 
men belonging to the army of Firoz Jang, who were in pursuit 
of Santa. The head was recognized, and was carried to Lutfu- 
llah Khan, commander of Firoz Jang's advanced guard. * * It 
was finally sent to Aurangzeb, who gave the bearer of it the 
title of Khush-khabar Khan. The drums of joy wore beaten, 
and the head was ordered to be exposed with ignominy before 
the army and in several places of the Dakhiii. 


'Abdu-r Razzdk LdrL 

[p. 448.] ’Abdu-r Razzak Lari, from the day of entering the 
royal service, had sought for an excuse for going to his native 
country. * ^ He was now deprived of tlie fnujddn of Rahiri, and 
summoned to Court. He did not go, but wrote desiring to be 
relieved from his manmh^ and to be allowed to go to Mecca. 
The leave was given, * * but every means was taken to satisfy 
him, and to avert him from his design. But he would not 
consent, so he received written leave to depart with his family 
and property, and with marks of favour. His three sons did not 
accompany him, but remained at Court. 

' The te^t has Nakon^ Miykn, Nakomli Mink, etc. Grant Duff’s version of the 
name has been adopted. • 
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Fortiieth Year of the Reign, 1107 a.h. (1695-6 a.d.)* 

: Ram Raja. Prince Akhar. Flood. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 450.] Ram Raja, brother of Sarabha, having 
left the fort of Jat, in the district of Rajgarh, went to Jinji and 
other strong places. He then proceeded to the fort of Sattara, 
where he remained seven months. Wlien he was informed of the 
murder of Santa, he sent for Dahina Jadii, to consult with him 
about getting together an army, and recommencing the war. 

Prince Muhammad Akbar, after the accession of Sultan 
Husain to the throne of Persia, repeatedly asked for the help 
of an army to reinstate him in Hindustan. The new Shah, 
like his predecessor, excused himself. * * Tlie Prince then com- 
plained that the climate of Isfahan did not agree with him, and 
asked permission to reside for a while in Garmsir. The request 
was granted, and assignments were made of the revenues of that 
province for his support. So the Prince proceeded thither, with 
an appointed escort of 10,000 Jiazilbdshes. 

In the month of Muharrani of this year the river Bhanra,^ 
near which the royal camp was pitched, rose to a great height, 
and overflowed, causins: enormous destruction. The ainirs had 
built many houses there. The waters began to overflow at mid- 
night, when all the world was asleep. * * The floods carried off 
about ten or twelve thousand men, with the establishments of 
the King, and the princes and the amirs^ horses, bullocks and 
cattle in countless numbers, tents and furniture beyond all count. 
Numberless houses were destroyed, and some were so completely 
carried away that not a trace of them was left. Great fear fell 
on all the army. * * The King wrote out prayers with his own 
hand, and ordered them to be thrown into the water, for tlie 
purpoSle of causing it to subside. * * 

1 The Bhima. The name is written here “Bhanra,” but the Index makes it 
“ Bhanbara.” In the Bddshdh~ndma it was “ Bhdnra” {nuprdy p. 54). 
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Forty-first Year of the Reign, 1108 a.h. (1696-7 A.D.). 
\^Attempt to murder Sidi Yakut Khan of Jazira^ 

Forty-second Year of the Reign, 1109 a.h. (1697-8 a.d.). 
The Mahrattas, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 457.] Niba Sindhia and other officers of 
Ram Raja, with an army of eight thousand horse, came to the 
district of Ifandurbar, and attacked and burnt several villages. 
When he heard that Husain ’AH Khan was approaching from 
Thalir,^ he suspended his operations against Nandurbar, and went 
to meet him. Husain Khan had only seven or eight hundred 
horse and two or three thousand provincial musketeers and 
archers ; but he went forth to meet the enemy. They en- 
countered each other at two kos from the town of Thalir, and a 
fierce action ensued. . * * The number of Sindhia’s forces 
enabled him to surround Husain AH Khaii, about three hundred 
of wliose men were killed. The day went against Husain All, 
and he had received two or three wounds. Dripping with blood, 
he threw himself from his elephant ; but he had no strength left 
for fighting, so he was surrounded and made prisoner. All his 
baggage, his men, and elephants were captured. 

In addition to the cash and property which they had got by 
plunder, the enemy fixed two lacs of rupees as the price of the 
ransom of the prisoners. After much exertion, nearly one lac and 
80,000 rupees was raised from tlie jdgirs^ and from the property 
which had been left in the town of Thalir. To make up the 
balance, the sarrdfs and merchants of Nandurbar were importuned 
to raise a sura, small or great, by way of loan. But they would 
not consent. The inhabitants of the town of Nandurbar had 
not paid the chauth to the Mahrattas, and being supported^by the 
faujddr^ they had closed their gates, which greatly annoyed the 
enemy (Mahrattas). Husain AH Khan also was greatly incensed 


^ “ Talner,” east of Nandurbar. 
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by tlieir refusal to assist him ; so he took counsel with theeneraj^ 
and agreed that after a siege of a day or two, and some exhibition 
of force, he would open the gates to them. He made it a condition 
that the raiyats should not be plundered, but that the great and 
wealthy men, the sarrdfs^ the merchants, and the mukaddams^ 
might be put to the rack and tortured until the balance of the 
ransom due to the Malirattas was discharged. The result was 
that a sum of one lac and forty thousand rupees was paid to 
the Mahrattas instead of eighty thousand, and that Husain ’All 
Khan himself realized nearly thirty thousand rupees. When 
(the result of the action) was reported to Aurangzeb, he was very 
angry, and said that there was no use in fighting when too weak 
to win. 

Forty-third Year of the Eeign, 1110 a.h. (1698-9 a.d.). 

Campaign against the Mahrattas. Siege of Sattdra. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 459.] The daring inroads of the Mahrattas 
brought Aurangzeb to the ^solution of waging a holy war 
against them, and of reducing the fortresses which were their 
homes and defences. His camp had now remained at Islampiiri 
four years, and fine mansions and houses had been built there, so 
that a new city had sprung up, and men thought they would 
never move far away. Orders were given for throwing up earth- 
works round the place, and the officers and men worked so well 
that in fifteen or twenty days a defence was raised which might 
have occupied six or seven months. The Nawab Kudsiya 
Zinatu-n Nissa, sister of Prince Muhammad A’zam Shah, and 
mother of Muhammad Kain Bakhsh, with other ladies of tlie 
royal household, were left there under the charge of Jamdatu-1 
Mulk Asad Khdn. Orders were also sriven that all amirs and 

O 

officers* should leave their wives and families and property 
behind. The people belonging to the royal establishments were 
also to remain. Strict orders were also given that no ahadt 
should tal^e his wife or children with him* Great stress was laid 
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upon this order, but in the marches and campaigns of^Hindiistdn 
such orders could not be enforced without resorti|jg to such 
punishments as the Princes of the House of TimiSj held to be 
inconsistent with their sense of justice. So the order w^as not 
obeyed as it ought to have been. On the 5th Jumada-1 
awwal the army marched towards the fort of Basant-garh/ and 
in twenty days it arrived at Murtaza-abad, or Mirich. There 
Prince Muhammad A’zam Shah came, in obedience to summons, 
from Bir-ganw. 

Ram Raja, brother of the deceased Sambhd, had, under the 
pressure of the royal armies, abandoned his fortresses and fled, 
taking refuge in the hills and places of difficult access. When 
he heard of the royal design upon the fortresses, he went off 
towards Birar, ravaging the towns and inhabited places. The 
Zaminddr of Deogarh, in consequence of disturbances in his 
country, and the superior force of those who disputed the inheri- 
tance, had fled to the Court of Aurangzeb, and had received the 
title of Buland-bakht upon his becoming a Musulman. Upon 
hearing of the death of his competitor, he hastened back to 
Deogarh without leave, and opposed the officers who were 
appointed to collect the tribute. He now joined Ram R&ja in 
plundering the country. His Majesty ordered that his name 
should be changed to Nigiin-bakht, and that Prince Beddr 
Bakht should march against him with a suitable force. * * 
Ruhu-llah Khan BakhsM, with Hamidu-d din Khan, were sent 
to plunder the environs of the forts of Parndla and Sattdra. 
When the royal army came near to Basant-garh, Tarbiyat Khdn, 
the commander of artillery, was ordered to take steps for invest- 
ing the place and throwing up lines. * * The word was given for 
an assault, but the besieged were frightened and surrendered. 
Aurangzeb gave to the place the name Kilid-i futiih, Key of 
Victory. 

At the end of Jumada-s sani the royal army arrived opposite 
Sattdra, and the camp was pitched at the distance of a kos and 
^ Betwe^ii the Kistnh and Koeena, about thirty miles south of Satthra. 
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a half. P^nce Muhammad A’zam Shah encamped on another 
side, andiphe amirs and oflScers were posted according to the 
judgment o^'Tarbiyat Khan. They all vied with each other in 
throwing up. lines, digging mines, and in carrying on other siege 
operations. * * On both sides a heavy fire was kept up, * * and 
the garrison rolled down great stones, whicli came bounding down 
and crushed many men and animals. The rain obstructed the 
arrival of corn ; the enemy' were very daring in attacking the 
convoys, and the country for twenty IxOh round the fortress had 
been burnt, so that grain and hay became very scarce and dear. 
A battery twenty-four yards {dar^a) high was tlirown up in face 
of the hill, and on the Prince’s side also the batteries were 
carried to the foot of the hill. A hundred and sixty thousand 
rupees were paid for the services of the troops and mawalis of 
that country, who are very efficient in sieges. * * Matters went 
hard with the garrison, and the chance of firing a gun or a 
musket w^as no longer in their power ; all they could do was to 
roll down stones from \ho walls, * * 

Sioiie-masoiis were employed by the besiegers to cut two vaults 
in the side of the rock four yards long and ten yards broad, 
which were to bo used as stations for sentinels. But when they 
were found not to answer for this purpose, they w^ere filled with 
powder, * * On the morning of the 5th Zi-1 ka'da, in the fourth 
month of the siese, one of these was fired. The rock and the 
wall above it were blown into the air and fell Inside the fortress. 
Many of the garrison were blown up and burnt. The besiegers, 
on beholding this, puslied boldly forwards. At that time the 
second mine was fired. A portion of the rock above was blown 
up, but instead of falling into the fortress, as was expected, it 
came down upon the heads of the besiegers like a mountain of 
destruction, and several thousands^ were buried under it. * * 
The gasrison then set about repairing the walls, and they again 
opened fire and rolled down the life-destroying stones. 

When Aurangzeb was informed of the disaster, and of the 
1 “Nearly two thousand.'" — Ma-dsir~x' Alamgiri. 
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despondency of his men, he mounted his horse, and went to the 
scene of action as if in search of death. He gave ord^ fhat the 
bodies of the dead should be piled upon each other, Jtd made to 
serve as shields against the arrows of calamity ; th4|| with the 
ladder of resolution, and the scaling-ropes of boldness, tlie men 
should rush to the assault. When he perceived that his words 
made no impression on the men, he was desirous to lead the way 
himself, accompanied by Muhammad A^zam Shah. But the 
nobles objected to this rash proposition. Afterwards he addressed 
his soldiers in encouraging words * * [^cind gave fr^sh orders for 
the conduct of the siege7\. 

An extraordinary incident now occurred. A great number of 
Hindu infantry soldiers had been killed all at on./e (in the explo- 
sion), and their friends were unable to seek and bring out their 
bodies. The violence of the shock had entirely disfigured them, 
and it was not possible to distinguish between Musulnnin and 
Hindu, friend and stranger. The flames of animosity burst forth 
among all the gunners against the commander of the artillery. 
So at night they secretly set fire to the defences {murhaJa)^'^ 
which had been raised at great trouble and expense against 
the fire from above, in the hope and with the design that the 
fire might reach the corpses of the slaughtered Hindus. A great 
conflagration followed, and for the space of a week served as a 
bright lamp both for besiegers and besieged. A number of Hindus 
and Musulmans who were alive in the huts were unable to escape, 
and w’ere burnt, the living with the dead. 


Dentk of Ram Raja. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 468.] The news-writers now reported that 
Earn Eaja, after meeting with some reverses in his raid upon 
Birar, was returning to the hills of his own territory. . On his 
way he died, leaving three sons of tender years, and two wives. 

1 “Wliich were constructed entirely of wood.”— ilfa-cfaiV-i ^Alarngiri, p. 419. 
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Soon- j|^ft«wards it was announced that the eldest son, a boy 
of fivl^ jiars of age, had died of small-pox. The chiefs then 
made Tuh* Bai, the chief wife, and mother of one son, regent. 
She was Jv clever intelligent woman, and had obtained a repu- 
tation during her husband’s lifetime for her knowledge of civil 
and military matters. Tara Bai proceeded to the hills of difficult 
approach. 

On receiving this intelligence, the Emperor ordered the drums 
of rejoicing to be beaten, * * and the soldiers congratulated 
each other, * * saying that another prime mover in the strife 
was removed, * * and that it would not be difficult to overcome 
‘t\^p .'hildren and a helpless woman. They thought their 

cneui^" v;eak, contemptible and helpless ; but Tara Bai, as the 
wife of iiam Ei-ja was called, showed great powers of com- 
Tuaxid nitd government, and from day to day the war spread and 
the power of the Mahrattas increased. 

Surrender of Sattdra and Capture of Parll. 

[Text, p. 470.] At the death of Ram Raja, a chief named 
Parsa Ram was in the fort of Parli/ acting in that country as 
dhvdn in revenue matters for Ram Raja. On hearing of his 
decease, without consulting with the commandant of the fort, he 
came -^d made his submission to Aurangzeb. The commandant 
‘ also, being dismayed, sent a proposal of surrender upon terms. At 
the same time Sobhan, the commander of Sattara, was troubled 
by the blowing up of the wall on one side of the fortress and the 
burning of a great number of his men. The death of Ram 

Edja added to his perplexity. He was at feud with the com- 
mandant of fort Parli, and he sent a message to Auran<rzeb, 
through Prince Muhammad A’zam, ofiFering to capitulate on 
honourable terms, if the proposal of the commandant of Parli 
were rgected. He was willing to give up the keys of Sattara at 
once, and would undertake to place Parli in Aurangzeb’s hands 
* Six miles south-west of Sattiira. 
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unconditionally in a short time, without any promise of s^cufity. 
On the 16th Zi-1 ka’da he surrendered the keys, and )[j^ore than 
three thousand persons, male and female, came out of the, fort 
upon promise of safety. Great rejoicings followed. Sabhan was 
brought, bound hand and neck, to the foot of the thipie ; but 
orders were given for the forgiveness of his offences^nd for 
loosening his bonds. He was appointed to a mansdj^oi five 
thousand and two thousand horse, and a horse, an elepliMt, etc., 
were presented to him. \ 

After the surrender of Sattara, Aurangzeb marched against 
Parli, the commandant of that fort having been diverted by his 
advisers from his intention of surrendering. Parli is a more lofty 
fort than Sattara, and it had been put into a state of preparation. 
* * On the 10th Zi-1 liijja many men were killed in an attempted 
assault, but in a short time the garrison was pressed very hard. 
The besiegers were greatly incommoded by the heavy rain, which 
in this part of the country falls for five months without an hour's 
interval by night or day, and by lack of supplies, the convoys 
being cut off by the enemy who swarmed around. * * Tiie 
garrison showed great daring in coming suddenly down the hill 
and attacking the besiegers; but the repeated attacks and the 
daring of Fathu-llah Khan at length prevailed, and a proposition 
of capitulation was made. At the beginning^ of Muharram, 
after a siege of a month and a half, the fortress was taken, and 
the men of the garrison marched out with their families and their 
old clothes. * * The name of Sattara was changed to A’zam- 
tara, and of Parli to Nauras-tara. 

Aurangzeb then determined to return, but there was little 
means of carriage, for the rains and the bad climate * * had 
affected the animals, so that those that were alive were nothing 
but skin and bone. Some of the baggage and materiel was carried 
away, some was left in the forts, and some was burnt. * * On 
reaching the river Kibtna, there was great difficulty in crossing 
it. * * Some men attempted to swim over, but nine out of ten 
were drowned, * * and thousands remained behind and died. 
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In lhe^middle of Safar the army reached an obscure fort, which 
oflFered sufficient protection for a few days, and an order was 
issued fof a month’s rest there. The rains, which had continued 
so far, jx^w ceased, and the men of the army found a little 
comforti 

SomA proceedings of Prince Muhammad A’zam were dis- 
pleasinfto His Majesty, and his division of the army was in a 
bad st»e ; so that, although he had shown great diligence and 
^ enterprise in the reduction of the fort of Parnala and other forts, 
he was sent, in order to appease the troops, to be Governor of 
the province ofUjjain. In the same way, several officers of the 
army were sent to their jdgirs at ten or twelve days’ distance, 
to Bijapur, and to other places in the vicinity. Prince Bedar 
Baklit was directed to lay siege to the fort of Parnala, and Zd-l 
fikar Khan and Tarbiyat Khan received orders to follow him 
with the artillery. 

As many men had been lost in the reduction of the fortresses, 
strict orders were sent to the Subaddrs of Burhanpur, Bij&pur, 
Haidarabad, Ahmadabad, and other provinces far and near, to 
raise (each) a thousand men, well horsed, to advance them 
six months’ pay out of tlie State revenues, and to send 
them to the royal camp. Aurangzeb, with the intention of 
giving his men rest, went to Khawaspiir,^ a place well supplied 
with grass and hay, and fruit-trees and water. At the end of 
Rabi’u-1 awwal the royal camp was pitched at that place, and the 
abundance of provisions soon restored the spirits of the army. 
* * But here also the army was to suffer hardship. The camp 
was pitched by the side of a ndla containing only a little water, 
and, as the rainy season was over, there was no expectation of 
a heavy fall of rain. But rain which fell out of season in the hills 
and distant places sent down a flood of water, which inun- 
dated the camp, * ^ caifting confusion and distress which defy 
description. 

The fort of Parnala had been (formerly) taken by Prince 

1 “ Ou the hanks of the Mkn riyer.” — Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 395. 

TOL. VII. 24 
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Muhammad A’zam, and had remained for some time in the 
royal possession. But in the thirty-fifth year of the reign the 
enemy regained possession of it. * • On the 10th Shawwdl the 
(royal) army reached Pun-garh, a fort connected with Pamela. 

Forty-fourth Year of the Reign, 1111 a.h. (1699-i7p0 a.d.). 

\^8iege of Parndla^ 

Forty-fifth Year of the Eeign, 1112 a.h. (1700-1 a.d.). • 
Sieges of Forts, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 489.] The siege (of Parnala) had endured for 
two months, and repeated attempts had been made to carry the 
place by escalade. * * At length, when the garrison was hard 
pressed, the commandant surrendered the fort, having secretly 
received a sum of money from Prince Muhammad Kam Bakhsh 
and Tarbiyat Khan, with whom he had been in correspondence. 
At the end of Zi-l hijja the keys were given up, and botli the 
forts were evacuated. 

The army was about to march, when a violent storm came 
on [and did great damage']. In the’begiiining of Muharram, 1113, 
it was determined to march towards Kahawaii, where there was 
plenty of grass and grain, Fathu-llah Khan was sent with a 
force to chastise the plundering Mahrattas, and to subdue their 
forts. * * He killed many of the enemy near the four forts in 
that neighbourhood, * * and, on hearing of his approach, the 
enemy abandoned the fort of Paras-garh.^ Bahramand Khdn 
was sent along with Fathu-llah Khan against the fort of 
Ohandan-mandan,^ * * and by the middle of Jumada-1 awwal all 
the four forts were subdued. 

On the 16th Jumdda-1 akhir the royal armv moved from 
Pdnch-ganw, to effect the conquest of^flie fort of Khelna .^ - The 

^ Also called Sadik-garh . — Index to the Text. 

2 Chandan and TYandan are sister forts a little north of Satthra. 

2 See eupruy p. 278. 
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difficulties of the road were great. * * Amba-ghat,^ at a 
distance of two days’ march, took twelve days to reach. * * 
Prince Beddr Bakht was ordered to fall back on Bani Shah 
Darak (as Parndla was now called), to punish the enemy, who 
were clo^g the roads in that direction, * * and to prevent any 
suppliear being thrown into Khelna from that quarter. Mu- 
hammad Amin Khan was likewise ordered to the Amba-ghat, 
to cut off any supplies intended for the fort, and to succour the 
convoys of Banjdras bearing grain for the royal army. He 
showed no lack of zeal in these duties ; and was so active in 
ravaging and burning the inhabited places, in killing and making 
prisoners the people, and in seizing and carrying off the cattle, 
that any sign of cultivation, or the name or trace of a Mahratta, 
was not to be found. * * 

The siege works were pushed on until a mine was carried near 
to the orate. In the raisine: of tlie earthworks,^ camel saddles 
and baskets innumerable were used, full of earth and rubbish and 
litter, heads of men and feet of quadrupeds ; and these were 
advanced so far that the o-arrison were intimidated. 

O 

Forty-sixth Tear of the Reign, 1113 a.h. (1701-2 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 499.] Fathu-llah Khan Bahadur showed 
extraordinary zeal and bravery in pushing forward the siege 
works (of Khelna), and never rested from his labours. * * Paras 
Ram, the commandant of the fort, beinfr much discourao^ed, held 
communications with Prince Bedar Bakht as to his personal 
safety, and the acceptance of his proposals. But his demands 
were not acceded to. Riihu-llah Khan, etc., went several times 
into the fort to arrange terms, but without result. At length, 
according to common rumour, the Prince and some of the mnirs 
sent him secretly a sum of money, and a promise of security for 
himself and family, on condition of his surrendering. So, after 

' In the Gh^lts just below Lat. 17. 

2 damdamay lit. “ batteries.” 
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six months’ siege, on the 19th Muharram, 1113 (16 June, 1701), 
the flags of the Prince and of Ruhu-llah Khdn were hoisted over 
the fortress by Paras Ram, the commandant, himself, who had 
stipulated that no man of the royal army should go in with the 
flag. He solicited a night’s grace, and through shame he and 
his family went out during the darkness of the night, with all the 
property they could carry. A large number of the garrison 
remained in the fort, but the Emperor in his mercy ordered 
that no one of them should be molested ; so they came out and 
departed to their native wilds. * * The name of the fort was 
altered to Sakhkharalana. 

The clemency and long sufiering and care of the Emperor 
were such that, when he ascertained that several fortresses had 
been long and vigorously besieged by the forces appointed to the 
duty, and that the garrisons were in difficulty, he paid sums of 
money to the commandants, and so got the forts into his posses- 
sion. It often happened also that he gave the same sum of 
money, neither more nor less, to the officer conducting the siege. 
The heavy rains, and the overflow of the rivers and streams, had 
induced Aurangzeb to defer his march until the end of the rainy 
season. But he was moved by the irresolution and the advice 
of some of his amirs, who pined for ease, and complained of the 
dearness of grain and the insalubrity of the climate, and by the 
grumbling of the inexperienced and hard-tried soldiers. So at 
the end of Muharram he marched for Bir-ganw.^ [^Great diffi- 
culties^ dangers and losses from rains and floods,~\ In the course 
of one month and seventeen days the fourteen kos between the 
forts of Khelna and Parnala were traversed, and on the 12th 
Rabi’u-l awwal the camp was pitched under the latter. \_Fiirther 
hardships of the march and great difficulty in crossing the KistndJ\ 
Seventeen days were occupied in the transit of the river, ♦ ♦ * 
but Bahadur-garh ^ was at length reached, and there the army 
halted for a month. * * At the end of Rajab, though only half 
a life remained in the bodies of the men, the army marched to 
^ See note, post, p, 383. 
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effect the conquest of Kandana. On the 16th it reached that 
fortress \and the siege was at once begun]. 


Forty-seventh Year of the Reign, 1114 a.h. (1702-3 a.d.). 
The Mahrattas, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 510.] After the siege (of Kandana^) had 
gone oil for three months and a half, and many men had been 
killed, and the directors of the siege were in difficulty, the fort^ 
-was bought from the commandant for a sum of money. The 
army then marched and remained for a month at Puna, and the 
neighbouring villages.^ * * In the middle of Rajab the army 
marched against Rdjgarh, the earliest fortress and retreat of the 
restless infidels of this country. * * At the beginning of Sha’ban 
the army sat down before the fort. The circuit of the fort was 
so great, twelve in measurement, that a complete investment 
sufficient to prevent the throwing in of supplies was impossible. 
* * On the 15th Shavvwal the royal flag was planted on the first 
gate of the fortress, and many of the .garrison w^ere slain or put 
to flight. * * But Hainaji, the commander, kept up an ineffec- 
tual resistance for twelve days longer, when he asked for terms. 
They were conceded on condition that the commander himself 
should come to the first gate, carry the royal flag into the 
fortress, and evacuate the place on the next day, * * Next day 
the garrison marched out with their families, and all the property 
they could carry. * * The fort received the name of Bani-Shah- 
garh. 

When Ram Raja died, leaving only widows and infants, men 
thought that the power of the Mahrattas over the Dakhin was 
at an end. But Tara Bai, the elder wife, made her son of three 
years old successor to his father, and took the reins of govern- 

^ Now Singarh, eight miles south of Pdna. 

2 •* The name Bakhshinda-hakhsh was given to it” (see joosf, p. 382). 

Prince Muhfu-1 Mulk, son of Prince Kkm Bakhsh, died here, so the name of 
J^una was changed to Muhikbhd. 
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ment into her own hands. She took vigorous measures for 
ravaging the Imperial territory, and sent armies to plunder the 
six siibas of the Dakhin as far as Sironj, Mandisor, and the suha 
of Malwa. She won the hearts of her officers, and for all the 
struggles and schemes, the campaigns and sieges of Aurangzeb 
up to the end of his reign, the power of the Mahrattas increased 
day by day. By hard fighting, by the expenditure of the vast 
treasures accumulated by Shah Jahan, and by the sacrifice of 
many thousands of men, he had penetrated into their wretched 
country, had subdued their lofty forts, and had driven them 
from house and home; still the daring of the Mahrattas in- 
creased, and they penetrated into the old territories of the 
Imperial throne, plundering and destroying wherever they went. 
In imitation of the Emperor, who with his army and enterprising 
amirs was staying in those distant mountains, the commanders 
of Tara Bai cast the anchor of permanence wherever they pene- 
trated, and having appointed kamdishHldrs (revenue collectors), 
they passed the years and months to their satisfaction, with 
their wives and children, tents and elephants. Their daring went 
beyond all bounds. They divided all the districts {pcmjanas) 
among themselves, and following the practice of the Imperial rule, 
they appointed their suhaddrs (provincial governors), kamdish- 
ddrs (revenue collectors), and rdhddrs (toll-collectors). 

Their principal suhaddr is commander of the army. When- 
ever he hears of a large caravan, he takes six or seven thousand 
horse and goes to plunder it. He appoints kamdisk-ddrs every- 
where to collect the chanth, and whenever, from the resistance of 
the zammddrs and faujddrs, the kamdish-ddr is unable to levy the 
ckauth^ he hastens to support him, and besieges and destroys his 
towns. And the rdhddr of these evil-doers takes from small 
parties of merchants, who are anxious to obtain security from 
plunder, a toll upon every cart and bullock, three or fouB times 
greater than the amount imposed by the faujddrs of the govern- 
ment. This excess he shares with the corrupt jdgirddrs and 
faujddrs^ and then leaves the road open. In every suha (province) 
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he builds one or two forts, which he makes his strongholds, and 
ravages the country round. The muliaddams^ or head men of 
the villages, with the countenance and co-operation of the infidel 
subaddrs^ have built forts, and with the aid and assistance of the 
Mahrattas they make terms with the royal officers as to the 
payment of their revenues. They attack and destroy the country 
as far as the borders of Ahmadabad and the districts of Malwa, 
and spread their devastations through the provinces of the 
Dakhin to the environs of Ujjain. They fall upon and plunder 
large caravans within ten or twelve kos of the Imperial camp, and 
have even had the hardihood to attack the royal treasure. It 
would be a troublesome and useless task to commit to writing all 
their misdeeds ; but it must suffice to record some few of the 
events wdiich occurred in those days of sieges, which, after all, 
had no effect in suppressing the daring of the Mahrattas. 

A force of the enemy, numbering fifteen or sixteen thousand 
horse, proceeded towards the port of Surat, and, after ravaging 
several districts, they went to cross the Nerbadda, which runs 
between Ahmadabad and Surat. The Imperial officers in charge 
of Ahmadabad took counsel together, and sent a suitable force 
against them, under Muhammad Beg Khan, and * * ten or twelve 
surddr-s^ with thirteen or fourteen thousand horse, and seven or 
eight thousand trained koUs of that country. They crossed the 
Nerbadda, and encamped upon its bank. Next morning the 
Mahratta army approached within seven or eight kos. Two or 
three well-mounted light horsemen appeared on one side, and the 
Ahmadabad array made ready to receive them. After a conflict, 
ihe infidels took flight, and were pursued by the Imperial officers 
for two or three kos^ who captured several mares, spears, and 
umbrellas, and returned rejoicing. 

The men of the army, delighted at having put the enemy 
to flight, had ungirded themselves and taken tho saddles from 
their horses. Some went to sleep, and some were engaged 
in cooking or eating, when a picked force of seven or eight 
thousand jf the enemy's horse came suddenly upon them 
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like a flood. These men had been concealed among the trees 
and rocks near the river, and had sent out their spies to watch 
for an opportunity. The untried men of Ahmaddbad lost their 
wits, and found no means of saddling their horses or girding 
on their arms. They had no experienced officers among them, 
and when the Dakhinis made their attack, a panic fell upon 
the array. On one side was the river, which the tide from the 
sea made unfordable, and on the other the advancing tide of 
the enemy. Many men were killed and wounded, and a great 
many threw themselves into the water, and were drowned. * * 
The enemy effected a complete overthrow of the Imperial army. 

Dahina Jadu, according to the general report of the sarddrs, 
was a man of the highest influence. He now proposed terms of 
peace. His proposal was that conciliatory letters should be 
addressed to all the principal officers of the Rani, inviting them 
to wait upon Aurangzeb. When they had arrived in the 
vicinity of the royal camp, Raja Sahu (son of Sanibhaji) was 
to be placed in charge of Prince Muhammad Kam Bakhsli and 
to be sent some four or five kos from the camp, so tliat the 
Mahratta sarddrs might have an interview witli him first. With 
the approval of Raja Sahu, the chiefs were then to pay their 
respects to Prince Kam Bakhsh, and to return in his custody 
to the royal camp, where they were to receive the honour of 
admission into the royal service. Orders were accordingly given 
for the sending nearly seventy letters to various Mahratta chiefs. 
But, after all, the plan did not please Aurangzeb, wjio prudently 
felt misgivings as to the craftiness of the Mahrattas, and was 
apprehensive that if they assembled forty or fifty thousand 
horse near the royal camp, they might by this pretence carry off 
R5ja Sahu and Prince Kam Bakhsh to their hills of difficult 
access* 

Sultdn Husain was summoned to Court ; * * but his vifcil was 
countermanded, and he was ordered to go and lay siege to the 
fort of Torna. 
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Forty-eighth Year of the Reign, 1115 a.h. (1703-4 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 521.] After the reduction of the fort of 
Rajgarh, the royal army rested for a few days, and at the end 
of Shawwdl it moved to the fort of Toma, four has distant from 
Rajgarh. * * On the 13th -Zi-l ka’da this fort was taken 
by assault, not like the other forts by negociations with the 
commandants and promises of material advancement. * * 

Siege of Wdkmkera. 

[p. 524.] Pern Naik, a zammddr of low origin, belonging to 
the tribe of Beda)\ which is the Hindi for “fearless,’’ sprang 
from the caste of Dhcm^ the most impure caste of the Dakhin. 
He was noted for his turbulent habits. At the time of the war 
with Haidarabad, he sent his forces to the aid of Abu-1 Hasan, 
and Padshah Khaiizada Khan, son of lliihudlah Khan, w^as sent 
to subdue his fort of Sagar,^ and to occupy his fastnesses and 
retreats. He submitted to the royal army, and came to wait on 
the Emperor, but soon hastened back to his liome. 

Pern Naik had a nephew named Parya Naik.^ In the thirty- 
second year ^f the reign, when lluhu-llah Khan senior was sent 
to reduce Raichor, and when the royal court was at Ahmadabad, 
before the Bijapur affair, this Parya Nalk, having seen the great 
power of Aurangzeb, came to his Court, and received a jnansah, 
Riihu-llah thought he might be of service at Raichor, and took 
him there. There the good-for-notliing knave took part in the 
fighting, and rendered good service. After the reduction of 
Raichor,^ he asked leave to go to Wakinkera,^ his ancestral abode, 
promising to levy all his powers there, and to present himself 
with a proper army wherever he was summoned. 

Upon receiving permission, he went to Wakinkera, which is 

1 Rkichor lies between the Kistna and Tumbhadra. Sagar and Wakinkera are 
north-west of Rhichor bctwx'en the Kistna and the Bliima, Sagar being fifteen miles 
north-east of Wakinkera. 

2 The Ma-d6ir4 'Alamgiri gives as the names Pam Nhik and Pidiya Xaik. 
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a village on the top of a hill, and one of the dependencies of 
Sagar. The place is inhabited by many Barkanddzes^ which 
name signifies “black-faced infantry/’^ and these people are 
famed for their skill in archery and missiles. After Sagar 
had been taken from the hands of Pern Naik, the worthless 
Parya Naik, by craft and wiles, made it the abode of his 
family and children. Having taken up his residence at Wfi-kin- 
kera, he showed no signs of moving, but set about strengthen- 
ing and adding to the defences, and la3dng in warlike stores. 
Favoured by fortune, he in time collected nearly fourteen or 
fifteen thousand infantry of vigour and audacity. He made 
his hill a strong fortress, and, collecting in a short time four 
or five thousand horse, he ravaged flourishing places far and 
near, and plundered caravans. Whenever an army was sent 
against him, the strong force which he had collected around him, 
the strength of his retreat, the influence of money spent in 
bribery, a practice which he well understood, his knowledge of 
darhdr proceedings, and his own audacity carried him through ; 
and bags of money and a variety of presents covered all dis- 
crepancies in his statements. In his letters he made all sorts of 
artful excuses, and represented himself as one of the most obedient 
of zaminddrs and punctual of revenue-payers. Every month and 
year he exerted himself in increasing his buildings, strengthening 
his towers and walls, in gathering foi-ces, and acquiring guns, 
great and small. At last his place became well known as the 
fort of Wakinkera, and he became a fast ally of the Mahrattas, 
the disturbers of the Dakhin. 

Jagna, son of Pern Naik, who was the heir to his property, ^ 
came to Court, was honoured with a manmb^ and received a 
mnad for the zaminddri as its rightful heir. He went thither 

la 

’ ^ irL-. All t^he-copies 

agree in this reading. The Ma~dsir~i 'Alamgiri calls them “ Kdlah piydda 
hmdukehV* (p. 376), and they occur frequently. 

* “ Paryh Nhik expeUed Jikiya, son of Pern N&ik, from the lands he had inherited.” 
— Ma^dsir^i 'A'lamffin, toI. ii. p. 492. 
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with an army, but could not get in, and after some fighting he 
sufi'ered a defeat. Prince Muhammad A’zam was afterwards 
sent to punish Paryi Ndik, and the royal forces ravaged the 
outskirts of his territory. But he seized his opportunity, and 
went to wait upon the Prince. He expressed his humility and 
repentance, and with subtle artifice promised a tribute of seven 
lacs of rupees to the Emperor, and to make a present of two lacs 
,to the Prince. Besides these, he dispensed gratifications to the 
officials. By these means ho rescued himself from the clutches of 
the royal anger. 

As soon as the Prince had returned to Court, he went on 
in his old way, and fanned the fires of rebellion more violently 
than before. Firoz Jang was afterwards sent with a large 
army to repress him, and pressed him very hard. But he 
resumed his old artifices, sent deceptive and alluring messages, 
and by a promise of obedience and nine lacs of rupees as tribute, 
he saved his life and honour. AV'heii the royal army marched 
against Piina, and lay encamped for seven months and a half 
near Junir, two or three unimportant forts were taken. Every 
day fresh news was brought of the insolence and turbulence of 
Parya Naik, and in consequence Aurangzeb resolved to march 
in person against Wakinkera. 


Fokty-ninth Yeah of the Reign, 1116 a.h. (1/04-5 a.d.). 


Siege of Wakinkera, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 527.] At the beginning of the forty-ninth 
year of the reign, Aurangzeb moved with his army towards 
Wakinkera. * * At the end of Shawwdl he reached the vicinity 
of the fort. His tent was pitched about a kos from the fort, and 
his officers were ordered to commence operations. Pary4 Naik 
had strengthened his defences and called in his scattered forces. 
He applied to Tara Bai for assistance, and had collected several 
thousand horsemen of all classes, especially Musulradns of bad 
character. The “ black-faced infantry ” with rage and clamour, 
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and the artillery with a shower of fire, boldly resisted the advance 
of the Imperial forces. Cannon-balls from large and small guns 
were accompanied by thousands of blazing rockets, which rained 
night and day, and allowed not a moment’s rest. A fierce 
struggle was commenced, and large numbers were killed on both 
sides. * * 

The reduction of the fort was nearly accomplished, and the 
valour of the brave besiegers was about to reap its reward. 
The approaching fall of the fort was on every one’s tongue, 
when intelligence came in that a large army of Mahrattas was 
approaching to succour the place. Next day Dahina Jadu 
and Hindu Eao, with two or three sarddrs^ whose wives and 
families were in Wakinkera, approached with eight or nine thou- 
sand horse and an innumerable force of infantry. Dahina Jadu 
had been occupied for a short time in ravaging the country and 
opposing the royal forces. His present object was to get his 
wives and children and property out of Wakinkera, which he 
had deemed the safest of all the forts, and at the same time to 
render assistance to the garrison. On one side his strong force 
pressed severely on the royal army. 

At this juncture, when misfortunes poured like hail upon the 
besiegers, one body drew the royal generals into a conflict on one 
side, while on another two or tliree tliousand horse dashed up to 
the fort, mounted the women on swift mares, and with the aid 
of the infantry in the fort they succeeded in carrying them off. 
* * Parya Naik sent money and goods, food and drink, to the 
Mahrattas, and settled allowances to their sarddrs^ to induce them 
to remain and protract the siege. The Mahrattas were quite 
willing to get money easily, so they remained and harassed 
the besiegers by daily attacks on both sides. Every day their 
forces increased. Many men of the royal army were killed, and 
a great panic spread amongst them. \_Private negociationt,'] 

Sum Sankar, brother of Parya Ndlk, came out of the fort (as 
a hostage), presented his oflering, and paid homage. He re- 
ceived the honour of a robe, horse, jewels, and a mamah^ and 
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then ashed humbly forgiveness for his brother, and for a truce of 
a week. Muhtasham Khan then entered the fortress (to take 
formal possession as kild^ddr). He was entertained that night, 
and messages were sent to him assuring him that Parya Naik 
would see him next day, and then under his protection would 
proceed to pay homage. VVhen he went into the fort, the drums 
of the royal army were beaten joyfully. * * The people in the 
fort, in order to satisfy the kiladdr, busied themselves in sending 
out their useless goods, their women and the old men whose lives 
were precarious. The statement was still maintained that Parya 
Naik intended to visit the kildddr^ but towards night the excuse 
was made that he was ill with fever. On the third it was 
stated that the fever had increased, and that he was delirious 
and talking wildly. If ext day it was said that he was quite 
insane, and that he had gone out of the fort, and no one knew 
whether he had cast himself down from the fort to kill himself, 
or whether he had gone to join the Alahratta army. 

The mother of that crafty one artfully made great cries and 
lamentations, and pretended to be in great distress. She sent a 
message to Aurangzcb, sajdng that when she was a little consoled 
for the disappearance of her son, she would leave the fort ; but 
she hpped that her younger son. Slim Sankar, would receive in- 
vestiture as the new zammdd}% and that he would be sent into the 
fort to Muhtasham Khan, because he would be able to show the 
kildddr the various places in which the treasure was buried. She 
would then leave the fort with her remaining property and 
children. Aurangzeb, not suspecting deception, allowed Sum 
Sankar to go into the fort. * * Then no one from the royal 
army was allowed to enter. Muhtasham Khan with some other 
persons were kept under restraint in the fort, and it became clear 
to the Emperor and his associates that they had been made the 
victims* of deception ; but the Emperor was patient, and acted 
cautiously, as the circumstances of the case required. 

Intelligence was now brought that Zti-l fikar Khdn Nusrat 
Jang and others were approaching with the force under his com- 
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mand, and the Emperor issued an order directing him to join as 
soon as possible. * * Zu-1 fikdr Khan seized several wells from 
which the enemy drew their supplies of water ; and the enemy now 
felt the deprivation which the Imperial forces had suffered. * * 
The approaches were pushed forward to the fort, and on the day 
appointed for the assault the Emperor mounted his horse to take 
part therein, * * and took his position at a cannon-shot distance 
from the fort. * * The enemy were overpowered, and some 
positions were captured. * * Being greatly dispirited, they placed 
two or three thousand musketeers to hold one of the gates to the 
last. They then took their wives and children, their jewels, and 
whatever they could carry, and after setting fire to their temple 
and other buildings, they went out at another gate, and by some 
outlets which had been prepared for such an occasion, they made 
their w^ay to the Mahratta army in parties. They then fled witli 
the army. The conflagration in the fort and the cessation of 
the firing made the besiegers aware of their flight. A party 
of men entered, and found only disabled and wounded peiNons 
who were unable to fly. On the 14tli Muharram the Imperial 
forces took possession of the place. * * Tlie name Wakinkera 
was changed to Raliman-bakhsh. The Imperial army then 
retired to pass the rainy season at Deo-ganw, three or four kos 
from the Kistna. * * T^ews arrived that the fort of Bakhshinda- 
bakhsh or Kandana had been lost through the carelessness of the 
commander and the strategy of the Malirattas. On the same 
day Hamidu-d din Khan was sent to retake it. 

Illness of the Emperor. 

The Emperor was seized with illness, and had severe pains in 
his limbs, which caused grave apprehension. But he exerted 
himself, took his seat in the public hall, and engaged in business, 
thus giving consolation to the people. But his illness increased, 
he had fainting fits and lost his senses, so that very alarming 
rumours spread abroad, and for ten or twelve days the army and 
camp were in great distress. But by the mercy of God he grew 
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better, and occasionally showed himself^ to the people in the 
public hall. The array was in an enemy’s country, without house 
or home ; and if the sad calamity (of the Emperor’s death) were 
to happen, not one soul would escape from that land of mountains 
and raging infidels. Under the advice of his physician, he took 
China root.^ Three or four times a week he took medicine, and 
every day he distributed charity. After his recovery, he richly 
rewarded his physician, and returned thanks to God. In the 
middle of Rajah, he commenced his march for Bahadur-garh, 
otherwise called Bir-ofanw ,2 leavin<x Kalich Khan behind as Suba- 
ddr. Slowly, and with difficulty, lie pursued his march, and 
reached Bfr-ganw at the end of Sha’ban, and ordered a halt of 
forty days for giving rest to the army during the time of the fast. 

Fiftieth Year of the Reigx, 1117 a.h. (1705-6 a.d.). 
Illness of the Emperor, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 540.] After the conclusion of the fast of 
Ramazan, the Emperor again turned his attention to business. 
He then proceeded to Ahmadnagar. In the month of Zi-1 hijja 
the intelliorence was brought of Zu-1 fikar Khan having reduced 
the fort of Bakhshinda-bakhsh (Kandana). Prince Muhammad 
A'zain Shall was in the province of Ahmadabad. When he 
heard of his father's illness, he wrote for leave to visit his father, 
stating as an excuse that the climate of Ahmadabad was very 
unfavourable to him. This displeased the Emperor, who replied 
that he had written a letter of exactly the same effect to his 
father Shah Jahan when he was ill, and that -he was told in 
answer, that every air ijiawd) was suitable to a man except the 
fumes (Jimcd) of ambition. But the Prince wrote repeatedly to 

1 Choh-i Chini, “ Srailax China.” 

* Bir-g&.nw and Bahhdur-garh have not been found in the maps. A passage 
(Text, vol. ii. p. 452) states that a woman was carried by a flood “ from Bahadur- 
garh to fslampuri (on the Bliima) in five or six watches,” and another passage 
(p. 608) says Bahadur-garh was nine hos from the Kistnfi ; so perhaps the place was 
on the Man river, although that is more than nine kos from the Kistufi. The route 
of Aurangzeb from Khelna to Bahadur-garh {Ma-dsir^ p. 464) was Malkapfir, 
Pamfila, Bar-ganw (War-gfinw), the Kistnfi, As’ad-nagar, Bahadur-garh; so he 
must have crossed the river near Mirich, 
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the same effect, and \yas then appointed to the suba 
He did not, however, go to Ujjain, but wrote for lea]j^ to visit 
his father. A grudging permission was given, and file Prince 
made the best of his way, so that he arrived at the ehd of the 
month. The suba of Ahmadab5,d, which was taken from him, 
was given to Muhammad Ibrdhim Khan. * * 

When Prince Muhammad A’zam Shah reached his father's 
Court, his confidence in his own courage and boldness, and Iiis 
pride in the army and treasure he had got together at Ahmad- 
abad, made him aspire to the royal state and treasure. He 
thought nothing about his elder brother, but considered himself 
the chief in every way. Prince Muhammad Kam Bakhsh he 
looked upon as removed from rivalry by incompetence. But he 
had observed the altered temper of his father, whose feelings 
were not always in their natural state. His first thoughts fell 
upon Prince Muhammad ’Azim,^ who was at ’Azimabad, or 
Patna, in Bih&r, where he had been some time Suhndd)\ and had 
obtained a repute for amassing treasures. Therefore lie wished 
to remove him by getting him recalled to Court; and by various 
representations, some false, some true, he so worked upon the 
mind of the Emperor that orders were issued for his recall, * * 
and the Prince proceeded to wait upon his grandfather. 

Confirmation was received, through the Governor of Multdn, 
of the death of Prince Muhammad Akbar in Garinsir, the report 
of which had been current for a year past. 

Fifty-first Year of the Reigx, 1118 a.h. (1706-7 a.d.). 

Death of the Emperor. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 547.] Prince A’zam Shah was proud of his 
own courage, and of his army and soldiers. He had, moreover, 
won ov-er to his side Jamdatu-1 Mulk Asad Khdn and several 
other amirs. He now sought a pretext for a quarrel with Prince 
Kam Bakhsh. The Emperor slightly improved in health; 
but although for some days he went into the public hall of 
^ Or ’Azimu-sh Sh§Ji, son of Mu’azzam. 
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audience and the Court of J ustice, he was very weak, and death 
was clear^ stamped upon his face. Prince A’zam’s feelings 
towards Prince Kdm Bakhsh, who was a poet and learned man, 
now displayed themselves in various slights and improper actions 
whenever an opportunity offered. Kam Bakhsh was dear to his 
father, for it often happens that men have the greatest affection for 
their youngest sons. So the Emperor appointed a nobleman to act 
as the halxhshi of Kam Bakhsh, and to him he entrusted the Prince, 
with instructions to take care of him. This halhUn was Sultan 
Hasan, otherwise called Mir Malang. He was a courageous and 
faithful servant, and upon his appointment, the Emperor gave 
him the title of Hasan Khan. In faithful discharge of his duty, 
Hasan Khan deemed it necessary to place his ward under the 
protection of special guards, in addition to his own servants, and 
these accompanied the Prince armed and accoutred whenever he 
w'ent to Court. For some davs and nights they watched over 
the Prince with great^ vigilance. Pi nice A’zam Shah complained 
of this to the Empcroi, but got no answer. He then wrote to 
Nawdb Zinatu-n Nis'-a Begam, his eldest sifter, complaining of 
the insolence of Hasan Khan, who had exceeded his powers, 
lie added that there would be no difficulty m chastising him, 
but that it had been forbidden by the Emperor. This letter 
was shown to the Emperor, who WTote a letter with his own 
hand, saying that he had heard of the suspicion^ and appre- 
hensions shown by Hasan Khan, and w^oiild therefore send Kam 
Bakhsh to some other place. Prince A'zam winced jinder tlie 
censure implied in the letter; but lie knew that submission was 
his only resource, and he felt great satisfaction at the removal of 
his younger brother. 

The foresight of the Emperor told him that his health was 
failing, and he saw that Prince (A’zam’s) pretensions increased 
daily. He knew that if two unchained lions were left together, 
after his decease there would be divisions in the army, and groat 
disturbances among the people. His affection for Kam Bakhsh 
also worked upon him. He sent Kam Bakhsh with all the signs 
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and honours of royalty to Bijapur, and the drums of the royal 
naubaUkhdna were ordered to play as he departed. The sight of 
all this made Prince A’zam writhe like a poisonous serpent, but 
he could not say a word. In two or three days he also received 
orders to proceed to Malwd in charge of strict officers. 

After the departure of the two Princes, the Emperor grew 
much worse, and fever increased. But for the next four or five 
days, notwithstanding the severity of the disease, he attended 
carefully to the regular prayers. In this state of things 
Hamidu-d din Khan presented a letter containing the advice of 
astrologers, recommending the giving away of an elephant and 
of a valuable diamond in charity. To that the Emperor wrote 
in reply that the giving away of an elephant was the practice of 
the Hindus and of star-worshippers ; but he sent four thousand 
rupees to the chief kdzi^ for him to distribute among the de- 
serving. On the same letter he wrote, saying, “ Carry this 
creature of dust quickly to the first (buri^al) place, and consign 
him to the earth without any useless coffin."” It is said that he 
wrote a will dividing his kingdom among his sons, and entrusted 
it to Haniidu-d din Khan. 

On Friday, the 28th Zi~l ka’da, in the fifty-first year of the 
reign, corresponding with 1118 A.h. (Feb. 21, 1707 A.D.), after 
performing morning prayers and repeating the creed, at about 
one watcli of the day, the Emperor departed this life. He was 
ninety years and some inontlis old, and had reigned fifty years 
two months and a half. He was buried near Daulatabad by 
the tombs of Shaikh Burhanu-d din and other religious worthies, 
and of Shah Zari Zar-bakhsh, and some districts of Burhdnpur 
were assigned for the maintenance of his tomb. 

Of all the sovereigns of the House of Timur — nay, of all the 
sovereigns of Dehli — no one, wsince Sikandar Lodi, has ever been 
apparently so distinguished for devotion, austerity, an^l justice. 
In courage, long-suffering, and sound judgment, he was unri- 
valled. But from reverence for the injunctions of the Law he 
did not make use of punishment, and without punishment the 
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administration of a country cannot be maintained. Dissensions 
had arisen among his nobles through rivalry. So every plan and 
project that he formed came to little good ; and every enterprise 
which he undertook was long in execution, and failed of its 
object. Although he lived for ninety years, his five senses were 
not at all impaired, except his hearing, and that to only so slight 
an extent that it was not perceptible to others. He often passed 
his nights in vigils and devotion, and he denied himself many 
pleasures naturally belonging to humanity. 

Accession of Shah ’Alam Badshah (Bahadur Shah), 
Twelfth in Descent from Amir Timur. 

Prince Muhammad A^zam Shah claims the Crown. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 566.] Prince Muhammad A’zam Shab, 
having taken leave of liis father, \vas proceeding to his governor- 
ship of MdUva. He had travelled about twenty hos from the 
army, when one evening the intelligence of the Emperor s death 
reached him. On the same day he left his baggage and equip- 
ments, and with some of the chief nobles and an escort, he set 
off with all speed for the army. On arriving there, he entered tlie 
great tent. All the nobles came forth to meet him, and to console 
and sympathize with him, except Asad Khan and Hamid Khan, 
who were attending to the business of mourning and watching 
inside. After tho burial was over, Jamdatu-1 Mulk Asad Khan 
and other nobles and officers offered their condolencest An in- 
spection was made of the amount of treasure, jewels, artillery, and 
eflects. What was capable of being removed was separated and 
placed under the charge of vigilant officers, to provide the means 
of carriage and the supplies necessary for a journey. Hindi and 
Persian astrologers fixed on the 10th Zi-1 hijja^ as the day for 
ascending the throne. 

Prince Beddr Bakht, who had been left at Ahmadabad in 
1 1118 Hijra, 5tli March, 1707. 
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charge of his government, arrived. Tbrahim Khan Suhadar 
also thought of coming, but an order was issued for his going to 
the frontier of Malwa, there to await further orders. He was 
directed not to be precipitate, but to await the arrival of the new 
monarch. The author of this work was at that time in the 
company of Muhammad Murad Khan, who was WdhP-nigdr 
and Saiodnih-nigdr of all the province of Ahmadabad, and was 
faujddr of the sarkdr of Thanesar and Kudra. On the 9th Zi-l 
hijja Murad Khan received a robe, on taking leave of Prince 
Bedar Bakht, and went home. Just then some servants of 
Ibralnm Khan Ndzim came to summon him. When he waited 
on Ibrahim Khan, and the latter became aware of his having 
received a robe from Bedar Bakht, he asked if the Prince had 
received any intelligence from his father, and in what condition 
the Prince was. Murad Khan replied that he did not know of 
any fresh news, and the Prince‘'s health appeared to be as usual. 
Ibrahim Khan then placed in the hands of Murad Khan a 
letter, which he had received at Ahmadabad on the 10th from 
his vakil at Ahmadnagar, informing him of the sad event which 
had occurred, and said, “ You must this very moment go to the 
Prince with the letter and offer our condolence.’’ 

Murad Khan went home, changed his robe, and went to wait 
upon the Prince. He found that the Prince was asleep ; but 
considering the pressing nature of his mission, lie told the eunuch 
on duty that he must awake the Prince as cautiously as he could. 
As soon as the Pr nee was aroused, he was told that Murad Khan 
was anxious to see him, and had caused him to be awoke. The 
Prince had received information of the Emperor^s illness, and he 
asked if Murad Khan still wore the robe which had been pre- 
sented to him, and the eunuch replied that he was dressed in a 
fresh robe of white. The Prince’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
sent.for Murad Khan into a private room. The Khdu^placed in 
his hand the letter which had arrived, and offered his own and 
Ibrdhim Khan’s condolences. After that the Prince said to 
Murad Kh&n, “You know full well that the realm of Hindust&n 
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will now fall into anarchy. People did not know the value of 
the Emperor. I only hope that Heaven will direct matters as I 
wish, and that the Empire will be given to my father.*' 

Ibrahim Khan afterwards was in doubt as to what Prince’s 
name was to be recited in the khutba on the day of the ^Tdu-z 
zuha^ and it was decided that after the rising of the sun, and 
before the news of Aurangzeb’s death was spread abroad, the 
klmtha should be read in Aurangzeb's name in the "'Tdgdh. 
Ibrahim Khan ranged himself among the partisans of A’zam 
Shah, and he resolved tliat if, as he expected, instructions 
should come for him to accompany Prince Bedar Bakht, he 
would assemble his forces and would hasten with the Prince 
to Airra. In fact, if Muhammad A’zani Shah had not been 
mistrustful^ and forbidden it, he (Ibrahim Khan) would have 
helped Prince Bedar Bakht on his way.^ Mukhtar Khan, 
father-in-law of Bedar Bakht, was Siihaddr of Agra. He had 
nine krors of rupees, besides ashrqfis and presentation money 
(rupiya^i gharih nawdz)^ amounting to as much as five hundred 
tolan in weight; and he had uncoined gold and silver in the 
shape of vessels. Baki Khan, the commander of the fortress, 
who had the treasure in his charge, designed to surrender the 
treasure and the keys of the fortress to whichev^er of the heirs 
of the kingdom should present himself. (Ibrahim Khan’s plan) 
was the right and advisable course to pursue ; but what Grod had 
ordained came to pass. 

Prince Kdm Bakhsk. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 569.] A few words now about Prince Kam 
Bakhsh. After leaving his venerable father, he went to the fort 
of Parenda, forty or fifty kos distant. There he received the sad 

1 “ The insinuations of envious people had turned the mind of A’zam Shah against 
Bed&.r Bakht, and a/amdw was sent desiring him to go from Ahmadabad to Malw^v, 
and to wait at.TJjjain for further instructions. The same ill-feeling also prompted 
the refusal of permission for him to go to Agra.*’— TazArfra-t Chaghaidi. 

2 This is a somewhat doubtful sentence. 
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news of his fathers decease. Muhammad Amin Khdn, with 
a number of persons, went off to wait upon A'zam Shah, with- 
out the leave or knowledge of Kdm Bakhsh. Great division and 
contention arose in his army in consequence of this defection. 
Ahsan Kh&n, otherwise called Mir Sultdn Hasan, supported by 
the sympathy and good feeling of many who remained, exerted 
liimself and set off with the intention of taking possession of 
the fort of Bijapiir. On arriving near the place, he sent a kind 
and flattering message to Niyaz Khan, the commandant, to in- 
duce him to deliver up the fortress. Niyaz Khan refused, and 
set about putting the fortifications in order. Intrenchments were 
then thrown up opposite the gate. Rumours of the death of 
Auran^zeb had been floating in the air before the arrival of Kain 
Bakhsh, and were now confirmed. Negociations were opened, 
and through the exertions and skilful management of Ahsan 
Khan, the keys of the fortress were given up by Saiyid Niyaz 
Khan, who waited on the Prince and made submission. At the 
end of two months the city and environs were brought into a state 
of order. Ahsan Khan was made bahMhi^ and the portfolio 
of wazir was given to Hakim Muhsin, with the title Takarrub 
Khan. * * Other adherents w'ere rewarded with jewels and 
titles. The Prince then assumed the throne. He was mentioned 
in the Jehutba under the title of Dm-pandh (Asylum of the 
Faith), and coins also were issued with this title. 

Prince Kam Bakhsh then assembled some seven or eight thou- 
sand horse, and inarched to subdue the fort of Wakinkera. After a 
march or two, Saiyid Niyaz Khan left his tent standing, and fled 
in the night to Muhammad A’zamKhan. On reaching Kulbarga, 
the Prince took possession of the fort, and, on the recommen- 
dation of Ahsan Khan, placed it under the command of Saiyid 
JaYar, one of the Saiyids of Barha. He then marched on to 
Wdkinkera, which, since the death of Aurangzeb, had again fallen 
into the hands of Parya Naik. On arriving there, lines were 
formed, and the siege commenced under the direction of Ahsan 
Khan. Paryd Naik defended the place for fifteen or twenty 
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days, when it surrendered, through the mediation of Ahsa;i 
Khdn. An officer was placed in command, and the army marched 
on to further conquests. There was a great rivalry between 
Takarrub Khdn and Ahsan Khan. The former removed Saiyid 
Ja’far from the command of Kulbarga, and appointed another 
person to the charge. Wljen Kam Bakhsh returned to Kul- 
barga, he restored Saiyid Ja’far* * * After pacifying Ahsan 
Khan, tlie Prince sent him to lay siege to Karnul, and directed 
his youngest son to accompany him as a check (tora). The 
commandant was unwilling to surrender, and, after some negocia- 
tions and siege work, he presented three lacs of rupees to Ahsan 
Khan for the use of the government, and so induced him to move 
away. * * 


Prince A'zam Shah. 

[vol. ii. p. 571.] On the 10th Zi-1 hijja A'zam Shah, having 
ascended the throne, made his accession public ifi the Dakhin by 
coins struck in the name of A'zam Shah. Having gratified the 
old nobles of the State with robes and jewels, augmentations of 
mansahs and promises, he sot off, about the middle of Zi-l hijja, 
to encounter Shah ’ Alain, accompanied by Jamdatu-l Mnlh 
Amiru~l umard Asad Khan, Zii-l fikar Khan Bahadur Nusrat 
Jang and [tnang other nohles~\. He marched to Khujista-hunydd 
(Aurangabad), * * and from thence arrived at Burhanpur. 
After leaving that place, he was abandoned by Muhammad 
Amin Khan, and Chin Kalich Kliaii, who had received the 
title of Khdn-daurdn. They were offended by the treatment 
they received from A^zam Shah, and went ofl' to Aurangabad, 
where they took possession of several districts. 

Shdh ’A lam {Bahadur Shah). 

[vol. ii. p. 573.] An account must now be given of the pro- 
ceedings of Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah. The late Emperor 
had appointed Mun’irn Khan, a verj- able man of business, to 
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the management of Kabul. He had shown great devotion and 
fidelity to Shah ’i^lam, so that the Prince placed in his hands 
the management oihi^jdgirs in the province of Lahore, and had 
recommended him for the diicdnl of the province to the Emperor, 
who appointed him to that office. When Mun’im Khdn received 
intelligence of the continued illness of the Emperor, in his faith- 
fulness to Shah ''^lara, he busi%d himself in making preparations 
in the countries lying between Ldhore and Peshdw^ar, finding 
means of transport, collecting camels and bullocks, and providing 
things necessary for carrying on a campaign, so as to be ready 
at the time of need. 

On the 7th Zi-1 hijja the news of Aurangzeb’s death reached 
Peshawar, and the Prince immediately prepared to set out. 
Next day a letter came from Munhm Khan, offering congratula- 
tions upon the Princess accession to royalty, and urging him to 
come quickly. Orders were given for the march, and next 
day the Prince. •started, making no delay, accompanied by his 
nobles, except Fathu-llah Khan, a man of great bravery lately 
appointed to Kabul, who declined to accompany him. Orders 
were given that J an-nisar Khan, who was only second in courage 
to Fathu-llah Khan, should go with five or six thousand 
horse to the neighbourhood of i^gra, to join Prince 'Azimu-sh 
Shan. Orders also were sent calling Prince Mu'izzu-d din from 
his government of Thatta, and A’azzu-d din from Multan, where 
he was acting as the deputy of his father. Other presumed 
adherents were also sent for. 

Shah Alam proceeded by regular marches to Lahore. Mun’im 
Khan came forth to meet him, paid his homage, offered forty 
lacs of rupees, and presented the soldiers, artillery and equip- 
ments that he had busied himself in collecting directly he had 
heard of the death of Aurangzeb. Shah ’Alam appointed him 
ivazir. At the end of Muharram, 1119 (April, 1707), the..-Prinee 
encamped at Lahore. There he remained over the new moon of 
Safar, and gave orders for the coining of money and reading the 
khiitba in his name. The nobles in his retinue presented their 
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offerings and paid their homage. * * Directions were given fcliat 
the new rupee should be increased half a mdshd in weight, and 
lacs were accordingly coined of that weight ; but as in the pay- 
ment of tankhwdh^ and in commercial transactions, it was received 
at only the old rate, the new rule was discontinued. 

Prince Muhammad Mu'izzu-d din and his son A'azzu-d din 
now arrived. \_Great distribution of honours and mansahsJ] A 
letter was received from Prince Muhammad ’Azim, stating that 
* * he had raised more than twenty thousand horse, and was 
hasteninir to reach Afrra before Prince Bedar Bakht. News 
also arrived that Agra had been secured, that Mukhtar Khan 
had been placed in confinement, and that Baki Khan, the com- 
mandant of the fort, put off surrendering the treasure with the 
excuse that he would wait till His Majesty arrived. Spies and 
news- writers reported that Baki Khan had written with great 
humility to Prince Muhammad A'zam, that although the fort 
and the treasures belonged to both the heirs to the crown, he 
would surrender them to whichever arrived first. There was 
not a single person who doubted that, comparing the distance of 
Peshawar with the difficulties in the way of A’zam Shah, Shah 
^^ilam would arrive before him. 

On Shah ’Alam arriving at Dehli, * * the commandant sent 
the keys of the fortress with his offering, and many others made 
their allegiance. At the beginning of Kabi’u-1 awwal he started 
for Agra, and reached the environs of that city about the middle 
of the month, where he was met by his son, Muhammad ’Azim, 
and by Muhammad Karim, the son of Prince ’Azira. Baki 
Khan gave up the keys of the fortress, with the treasure, for 
which he received great favour and rewards. According to 
one account, there were nine krors of rupees, in rupees and 
ashrafis^ besides vessels of gold and silver, which was what was 
left renminiiig of the twenty-four krors of rupees amassed by 
Shah Jahan, after what had been expended by Auraugzeb during 
his reign, principally in his wars in the Dakhin. According to 
another account, including the presentation money, which con- 
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sisted of ashrqfis and rupees of 100 to 300 tolas' weight, specially 
coined for presents,^ and the ashrafis of twelve mdshds and tliirteen 
mdshds of the reign of Akbar, the whole amounted to thirteen 
krors. An order was given for brinoring out directly four krors 
of rupees. Three lacs were to be given to each of the royal 
Princes, altogether nine lacs^ three lacs to Khdn-zaman and his 
sons, one lac to the Saiyids of J3arlia, one lac to Aghar Khan 
and his Mughals. In the same way the officers in his retinue, 
and the old servants, soldiers, [and others, received gratuitous 
additions of pay and donations']. Altogether two krors were dis- 
tributed. * * 


March of Prince A'zam, 

[vol. ii. p. 581.] Prince A"zam Shall, with his artillery, and a 
a force of nearly thirty-five thousand horse actually present 
(maujudi), which according to military reckoning means an army 
of more than eighty or ninety thousand men, and with his amirs 
and adherents, marched forth for war. * * He endeavoured, by 
augmentations of mansabs and promotions in rank, to secure the 
good will of the nobles ; but in providing for advances and pay to 
the army, and in giving assistance and presents of money, he, 
through want of treasure, was very sparing. If any of his most 
attached nobles spoke to him on this subject, he, in liis proud 
and haughty way, gave sharp answers that there was no real 
necessity in his army, but fear of the opposite party.^ In fact, 
he had not money to be liberal witli; but his bitter words, and 
the ill temper which he occasionally showed, pained and disgusted 
many of his followers. After he departed from Burhaiipur, Chin 
Kalich Kh4n, who had been created Khdn-daurdn^ went off with 
several noted men and returned to Aurangdbad. Muhammad 
Amin also, with many Mughals, plundered the hanjdras of the 
army, and fell back to Aurangabad. When the Prince was told 

1 See Thomas’s “ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings,” p. 423. 

^ The Tazkira-i Chaghatdi adds that the army suffered greatly on the march from 
the heat of the weather and want of water. 
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of such matters, he paid no attention to them, and made no 
change in his conduct. After crossing the river (Nerbadda) at 
Handiyd, he arrived at Doraha. 

Release ' of Sdhu. 

[vol. ii. p. 582.] Zu-1 fikar Khan Nusrat Jang was very 
intimate with Sahu, grandson of Sivaji, and had long been 
interested in his affairs. He now persuaded A^zam Shah to set 
this Sdhti at liberty, along with several persons who were his 
friends and companions. Sahu, with fifty or sixty men, who were 
able to accompany him, went off to Mohan Singh, a noted re- 
bellious zaminddr^ in the difficult mountain country of Bijagarh, 
Sultanpur, and Nandurbar. He supplied Sahu with some 
necessary equipments, and Sahu then went on to a Mabratta 
named Ambu, but more famous under the name of Pand, who 
was an active rebel. This man held the fort of Kokarmanda^ in 
Sultanpur, and ravaged the whole country from Surat to Burhan- 
ptir. He furnished Sdlni with a body of men, and sent him to 
his native country and to the lofty fortresses, of which several 
that had been reduced by Aurangzeb had again fallen into the 
hands of the rebels during the days of contention for the Empire. 
Many Mahratta sarddrs^ who through necessity had deceitfully 
joined themselves to the part}'’ of Rani Tara Bai, widow of Ram 
Raja, now came and joined Raja Sahu. 

Having collected a large army, Sahu proceeded to the neigh- 
bourhood of Ahraadnagar, and tlien, according to a report at 
the time, he put off his journey, and went to the place where 
Aurangzeb died. He paid a mourning visit to the place, and 
distributed money and food to the poor. Then, with his large 
army, which numbered nearly 20,000 Mahratta horse, he marcJied 
with the intention of showing his respect to the tomb of Aurang- 
zeb, ndkr Daulat&bad, at a place now called Khuldabad.^ When 

* On the north bank of the T&pti. 

2 Aurangzeb had treated S^ihii, his boy prisoner, with great familiarity and kind- 
ness. It was he who gave the child the name of ShhtS, which he afterwards preferred 
and retained. Aurangzeb was called Ehuld-makkn,’’ hence the name Khuld^b&d. 
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his advance party approached Aurangabad, although Sdhu and 
his brothers in his company had no intention of ravaging, the old 
habit prevailed, and some of his men began plundering in the 
vicinity of Aurangabad. Mansur Khan and the other officers in 
the city bestirred themselves, put the fortifications in order, and 
endeavoured to repress these outrages. Kaja Sahu also forbade 
his men to plunder, and after visiting the tombs of the great 
men, and of Aurangzeb, he went his way to his forts. 

Defeat and Death of A'zam Shah. 

[vol. ii. p. 583.] A’zam Shah passed the Nerbadda, and 
arrived at Gwalior. There he heard of the arrival at Agra of 
Shah ’Alam, and of Prince ‘‘Azim, with his powerful army. * * 
He left Amim-l tiniard Asad Khan at Gwalior with the ladies 
and unnecessary equipments and jewels and treasure, * * and 
having distributed a little money among the soldiers, he sent 
Prince Bedar Bakht forw^ard in command of the advanced guard, 
and he sent with him Zii-l fikar Khan and [man?/ others]^ * * 
and the march to iVgra began, his force amounting to nearly 
twenty-five thousand horse. It is said that although he had 
collected an army of nearly fifty thousand horse, want of money 
had stinted the pay of the men ; and they having lieard of the 
profuse liberality of the opposing party, many men of name 
and reputation parted from him and went over to Prince 
Muhammad ’Azim and Sh4h’ Alam. 

It is related that when intelligence of Prince A’zarh's arrival 
at Gwdlior reached Shah ’Alam, he wrote him a letter of expos- 
tulation, rehearsing the particulars of the will written by their 
father with his own hand respecting the division of the kingdom, 
and said, ‘‘ Of all the six subas of the Dakhin, I will surrender 
to you four subas, as well as the shba of Ahmadab&d, andi besides 
these I will present you with one or two other subas, for I do not 
wish that the blood of Musulmdns should be shed. * * You 
ought therefore to be content with the will of your father, accept 
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what is oflFered, and endeavour to prevent strife/’^ It is also said 
that he sent a message to the following effect : “ If you will not 
desist from unjustly making a greater demand, and will not abide 
by the will of our father, but desire that the sword should be 
drawn, and that the matter should be submitted to the arbitra- 
ment of courage and valour, what is the necessity that we should 
doom a multitude to the edge of the sWord in our quarrel ? It 
is better that you and I should stake our single lives and contend 
with each other on the field of combat.’'' * * * When this 
letter and message of the elder brother reached the younger, 
the latter said, “ I suppose the stupid fellow has never read 
the lines of SaMi, which say that ‘ Two kings cannot be con- 
tained in one couiitrv, thouixh ten danrcshes can sleep under one 
blanket; ”2 

The spies of Shah ’Xlam Bahadur Shah brought intelligence 
that the advanced guard of A’zam Shah had marched with the 
intention of taking possession of the river Chambal, which is 
eighteen kos from Agra. So he gave directions that Khana-zad 
Khan, Saf-shikan Khan the commander of the artillery, with an 
advanced guard, should go and take possession of the passage, 
and not allow the enemy to cross. It was next reported to be 
A’zam Shah’s intention to cross the river at Samu-garh, and 
leaving Agra in his rear, to turn and give battle. Orders were 
then given for moving Shah ’Alain’s tents to Jaju Sarai.*^ [D/s- 
position made for action,^ 

A’zam Shah also prepared for battle, and, without heeding 
the superior force of his brother, or settling any plan of action, 
went boldly forward like a fierce lion dashes upon a flock of 
sheep. * * His leading forces made a sudden attack upon the 
most advanced camp of Shah ’Alam. The officers and men 
in charge resisted for a time, and killed some of the assailants, 

1 Irad»t Khan says that Bah^idur Shah proposed an equal division of the Empire. 
— Scott’s History of the Deccan^ vol. ii. p. 19. 

2 The Prince has reversed the order of the clauses of this proverb from the 
Oulisidn, 

3 About half 'vay on the road from Agra to Dholphr. 
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but were put to flight. All their baggage was plundered, their 
camp was set on fire, and the commander of the artillery was 
made prisoner, and carried before Prince A'zam Sh&h. The 
Prince asked him who he was. He said, “ I was commander of 
the artillery ; I am a Saiyid.’’ The Prince ordered his release. 
Prince Muhammad ’Azim, who had ridden forward rashly to 
explore, got intelligence of what was passing, and with a strong 
force hastened into action, and fell upon the advanced forces of 
A’zam Shah. 

The check which had been received caused irreat discourage- 
ment to the forces of Shah ’Alam. Zii-l fikar Khan and other 
nobles in attendance upon A’zam Shah advised him that he 
should proclaim the success he had achieved, order his camp 
to be pitched upon the spot, and to put off the general action 
to the morrow, because the victory that had been gained and 
the superior prowess of his men would strike terror into the 
enemy’s army, and bring over many of the leading men from 
his oppoiient’s ranks. Many also of the half-hearted would 
certainly desert, and the probability was that Shah 'Alain would 
be so much discouraged that he would retreat. A’zain Shah got 
angr}^ and said with warmth and bitterness, ‘‘ This is the 
counsel of women." In short, although a great portion of A’zam 
Shah's army was busy in destroying and plundering, strict 
and precise orders were issued to the leading forces, and on the 
18th Rabi'u-l awwal, 1119 a.h. (10th June, 1707 a.d.), the two 
armies joined battle at Jaju, seven or eight kos from Agra. 
\Long details of the action.~\ 

Prince Bedar Bakht, after rendering splendid service, which 
shed a halo round him, was killed by a cannon-ball, and many 
of his followers also fell. * * His younger brother Walajah was 
killed by a: ball from a zambiirak, * * A strong wind arose, 
which blew straight from the side of Sh&h 'Alam against the 
army of A'zam Sliah, so that every arrow, wdth the help of the 
wind of fate, reached the army of A’zam Shah, and pierced 
through armour ; * * but the rockets and the arrows and the 
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balls from his side, being resisted by the contrary wind, failed 
to reach the ranks of the enemy, and fell upon the ground. It 
is said that Tarbiyat Khan twice discharged a musket from the 
array of A’zam Shah against Prince ‘‘Azimu-sh Sh&n. Both 
shots failed ; but a musket-ball from the other side reached the 
Khan's breast, and at the same moment an arrow pierced him 
and he died. 

Matters now looked ill in every way for A’zam Shah. * * On 
the side of Shah ’Alam fourteen or fifteen nobles of distinction 
were killed, * * and a great number on the side of A^zam Shah 
were slain. Zii-l fikar Khan received a slight wound upon the 
lip. When he saw that the day was lost, that many of his 
valiant companions in arras were slain, and that A’zaui Shah’s 
army was pressed so hard that there was no hope of deliverance, 
he w^ent to the Prince and said, “Your ancestors have had to 
endure the same kind of reverse, and have been deprived of 
their armies ; but they did not refuse to do wdiat the necessities 
of the case required. The best course for you now is to leave 
the field of battle, and to remove to a distance, when fortune may 
perhaps assist you, and you may retrieve your reverse.’’ A’zani 
Shah flew into a rage, and said, “ Go with your bravery, and save 
your life wherever you can ; it is impossible for me to leave this 
field : fur princes there is (only the choice of) a throne or a bier 
{tal'M (fd tahhtu), Zii-l fikar Khan, accompanied by Hamidu-d 
din Khan, then went off to Gwalior. 

The ill-fated Prince now found himself left with only two or 
three hundred horsemen among thousands of enemies, and amid 
a rain of arrows and balls. In this extremity he exclaimed, “ It 
is not Shah ’Alaui who fights against me ; God has abandoned 
me, and fortune has turned against me.” He had an infant son 
with him in his Imcda^ whom he endeavoured to shield from the 
balls and arrows. That brave young Prince desired to show the 
valour of his race, but his father forbade him, and tried still more 
to protect him. Two or three drivers fell wounded from the 
elephant, and the animal itself was pierced with many wounds, 
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and became impatient. Death was threatening, and A’zam Shah 
felt that his foot was in the stirrup for his last journey'; but he 
bravely got out of the howda^ and endeavoured to control the 
elephant and drive him forward, hut he was unable. The sun of 
his life was near its setting — an arrow struck him in the fore- 
head and ended his existence. Rustam 'AH Khan, who had got 
near to the elephant, hearing what had happened, mounted the 
animal, and cut off the head of the Prince with his pitileiss 
sword. He carried it to the army of Shah ‘‘A'lam, and the 
shouts of victory rose high. * * When Shah 'Alam saw the 
gory head of his brother, he looked fiercely at that dog Rustam 
’All Khan, and burst into tears. 

All the four Princes, Khan-khanan and his sons, and the 
other amirs^ came to congratulate the victor. The jewels and 
ashrafk which were in the fmcda of A’zam Shah were plundered ; 
all else, tents, elephants, guns and equipments were secured. 
Shah ’Alara caused a small tent to be pitched, in which he offered 
up his thanks for the victory. He then had the sons of A'zarn 
Shah brought to his presence, the eldest son and the Princes 
Bedar-dil and Sa’id-bakht. He received them most kindly, 
embraced them, and stroked their heads with paternal gentleness. 
He promised them safety and every attention and care, and he 
did his best to console and comfort tlie ladies. He embraced 
Khan-khdnan, and avowed that all the success was owing to his 
exertions and devotion. Lastly, he ordered the corpses of A’zam 
Shah, Bedar Bakht, and his brother, to be properly tended, and 
to be carried for interment near the tomb of the Emperor 
Humayun. 

Next day Shah ’Alam went to visit Kh&n-khanan, and raised 
him to the highest rank, with the title of Khdn~hhdndn Bahddur 
Zafar Jang and Tdr-i wafdddr (faithful friend). He presented 
him with a kror of rupees in cash and goods, a larger bounty 
than had ever been bestowed on any individual since the rise of 
the House of Timur, His mamab was increased to 7000 and 
7000 horse, five thousand being do-aspas and sih-aspas. He also 
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received two krors of dams as in'dm^ and he was confirmed in the 
office of wazir. Of the ten lacs of rupees which he offered as 
peshkash^ one was accepted. Na’im Khan, his eldest son, received 
the title of Khan-zaman Bahadur, with an increase to 5000 and 
5000 liorse, and a robe of the third rank. The younger son 
was entitled Khana-zad Khan Bahadur, and his mansab was 
increased to 4000 and 3000 horse. Each of the four royal 
Princes had his mansab increased to 30,000 and 20,000 horse. 
[Many other honours and reivards,'\ 

AVhen the news of the victory and of the death of A’zam 
Shah reached Gwalior, weeping and wailing arose from every 
tent. Amiru-l nmard Asad Khi'n went to wait upon Zebu-n 
Kissa Begam, eldest sister of A’zain Shah, to offer his condolences 
to her and the other ladies. In concert with ‘’Inayatu-llali Khan 
diivdn^ he placed seals upon the jewels, the treasure and other 
effects, and then prepared to set off to the presence of Bahadur 
Shall. A gracious /hmch/ promising favour and safety arrived, 
summoning to the presence AmiruA iimard Asad Khan, Zii-l fikar 
Khan Kusrat Jang and Ilamidu-d din Khan, who had repaired to 
(iiwalior (before the battle), and they were to bring with them 
the ladies of the late Prince with their establishments. Amiru-l 
umara accompanied the retinue of jXawab Kudsiya Zebu-n Kissa, 
who was clothed in mourning garments. When they arrived, the 
Begam did not go through the form of offering congratulations, 
in consequence of her being in mourning, and this vexed the 
King. But he treated her with great kindness and indulgence, 
doubled her annual allowance, and gave her the title of Padshah 
Begam. All the other ladies of A’zam Shah were treated with 
great sympathy and liberality, and were ordered to accompany 
Padshah Begam to the capital. 

PrqmotionSy Appointments, and other Arrangements. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 599.] To Asad Khan was given the 
title Nizdmu-l Mulk Jisafu-d daula. He was also made 
vakil-i mntlak, as the office was called in former reigns, and 
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the appointment and removal of icazirs and’ other officials 
used to be in this grandee'‘s hands. He was also presented 
with four stallions, five horses with accoutrements, etc., etc., 
and was allowed the privilege of having his drums beaten in 
the royal presence. Some envious spirits privately observed that 
the Amiru-l umard had been the close friend and trusted adviser 
of A’zam Shah ; but the Emperor answered that if his own sons 
had been in the Dakhin, the exigencies of the position would have 
compelled them to join their uncle. Zii-l fikar Khan’s mansah 
was increased to 7000 and 7000 horse. He received the title of 
Samsdmii’d daula Amiru-l Bahadur Nusrat Jang, and was rein- 
stated in his office of Mir-hahhshi, [^Other promotions and rewards^] 
In short, all the adherents, great and small, of the King and 
Princes, received lacs of rupees in in dm, fourfold and sixfold aug- 
mentations of their mansahs, and presents of jewels and elephants. 

Although the office of wazir had been given to Khan-khanan, 
it was deemed expedient, in order to conciliate Asad Khan 
AminiJ umard and Zii-l fikar Khan, to elevate Asad KJian to the 
position of wazir. To outward appearance he was raised to this 
dignity ; but whenever any ministerial business of importance 
arose, Khan-khanan did not communicate it to xVsafu-d daula. On 
the day that Asal’u-d daula acted as diicdn, it became incumbent 
upon Khan-khanan to wait upon him as other ministers did, and 
to obtain his signature to documents; but this was disagreeable to 
him. Asafu-d daula was desirous of rest, for his continual activity 
during the reign of Aurangzeb had allowed him little enjoyment 
of life. So it was arranged that Samsamu-d daula should act as 
deputy for his father in the office of minister, and that his father 
should take charge of Kawab Padshah J3egam, and repair to the 
capital to pass his old age in comfort. With the exception that the 
seal of Asafu-d daula was placed upon revenue and civil paricdnas 
^udJsanads, he had no part in the administration of the go'^ernment. 

An order was issued that the late Emperor Aurangzeb should 
be styled KhukUmahdn, 

Khdn-khanau discharged his duties as icazir with repute, in- 
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tegrity and impartiality, and he exerted himself so earnestly in 
the performance of his work, that when he took his seat, he 
appointed officers to see that no petitions or letters of the day 
before remained unnoticed. One of the most acceptable and 
beneficial of the measures of Khan-kh4nan was the relief he 
afforded' in that oppressive grievance, the feed of the cattle of 
the mansahddrs. To explain this matter briefly, it may be said 
that in the - late reign the dkhta^hegis and other rapacious 
officials had so contrived tliat the responsibility of providing food 
for the cattle had been fixed on the mansahddrs. Notwithstand- 
ing the mansabddrs^ through the smallness of their surplus rents, 
had been for a long time in want of a loaf for supper,^ (the 
officials), after great perseverance and pressure, got something 
out of the small total of (each) jdgi)\ Although a jdgir might 
be lying waste, and its total income would not suffice for 
a half or a third of the expense of the animals, and leave a 
little to supply the necessaries of life to the holder’s wife and 
fiimily, the officials imprisoned his vakils^ and with violence 
and insult demanded contributions for the food of the cattle. 
The vakils complained of this tyranny to the Emperor, but the 
ddrogha of the elephant stables and the dkhta-hegi made pro- 
testations which satisfied His Majesty, so that the complaints met 
with no redress. This oppression reached such a height that the 
rakih resigned their offices. In the present reign Khan-khanan 
made an arrangement by which tankhwdh (cash) was to be given 
to the mansahddrs oijdgirs. Money sufficient for the keep of the 
animals being deducted from the total rent (of the jdgirs)^ the 
balance remaining was to be paid in cash. By these means the 
grievance of the animal’s keep was entirely removed from the 
mansahddrs and the vakils. Indeed it may be said that an order 
was given remitting the contributions for the food of the animals.^ 

1 Here cowes a parenthetical sentence : 

jjjy ifjyk) ^ ksrLoJ S 

which means th ' “the Emperor (on some representation about this matter) had 
Avritten ( he proverb) : ‘ There is (but) one pomegranate and a hundred sick men 
(requiring it).’ ” — Koebuck’s ProA'crbs, No. 2211. 

2 Parts of this passage are involved and the meaning is not always clear. 
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Khan-khandn had a strong partiality for Sufi-ism, and had a 
knowledge of science. He wrote a book called A/ Hdmiya^ upon 
the spiritual life and Sufi mysticism, which in the opinion of contro- 
versialists passes beyond the bounds of the Law upon some points. 

Orders were given that in the coinage of rupees and ashrafis no 
verse should be used, but that the name “ Shah ’Alam Bahadur 
Shah” and the name of the (mint) city should be impressed in 
prose. It was also ordered that in the khutha the name “ Shah 
’Xlam ” should be embellished by the title “ Saiyid.” It appears 
from history that from the rise of the House of Tirnur — nay, 
even from the foundation of the Ghori dynasty — no one of the 
monarchs had ever used the title of Saiyid in the khutha^ or in 
his pedigree, with the exception of Khizr Khan. He (Khizr 
Khan) w'as by origin and by the names of his ancestors an 
Afghan, as is apparent by the title Malik ; but after he came 
to the throne of Dehli, the historians of his reign, upon very 
weak proofs, applied to him in a loose way the title of Saiyid. 

Ajit Singh and other Rajputs, 

[Text, voL ii. p. 605.] Towards the end of the year 1119 the 
Emperor marched from i^gra, with the intention of chastising 
the Rajputs in the vicinity of U'dipur and Jodpur. From the 
reports of the news-writers of the province of Ajmir, and the 
panjauds around Jodpur. the following matters became known 
to Ilis Majesty. Raja Ajit Singh, who w^as called the son of 
Raja Jaswant, had been- brought up by the wiles of Durga Das, 
and other evil-disposed infidels, as the son of the deceased 
Raja.^ He had cast oiF his allegiance to the late Emperor, and 
done many improper things. After the death of Aurangzeb 
he again showed his disobedience and rebellion by oppressing 
Mu.sulnians, forbidding the killing of cows, preventing the 
summons to prayer, razing the mosques which Had been 
built after the destruction of the idol-temples in the late 
reign, and repairing and building anew idol-temples. He 
^ See 8upd, p. 296. 
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warmly supported and assisted the army of the Rana of 
U'dipur, and was closely allied with Raja Jai Singh, whose son- 
in-law he was. He had carried his disaffection so far that he 
had not attended at Court since the accession. On the 8th 
Sha’ban the Emperor marched to punish this rebel and his tribe, 
by way of Xmber, the native land of Jai Singh, between Ajmir 
and Chitor. * * 

Ajit Singh and his allied Rajas knew that submission and 
obedience alone could save them and their families and pro- 
perty ; so he addressed himself to Khan-khanan and his son 
Kh4n-zaman, expressing his sorrow, humility, and obedience ; 
and he sent a message humbly asking that Khan-zaman and 
the Kdziu-i Kuzdt might come into Jodpur, to rebuild the 
mosques, destroy the idol- temples, enforce the provisions of 
the law about the summons to prayer and the killing of cows, 
to appoint magistrates and to commission officers to collect the 
jiz^a. His submission was graciously accepted, and his requests 
granted.^ OlEcers of justice, kdzis^ mnftis, imdms^ and muazzim 
(criers to prayer) were appointed in Jodpur and other towns in 
the country. Ajit Singh and Jai Singh, with the concurrence of 
Durga Das, who was the very^ soul of the opposition, came to 
Court in hope of receiving pardon for their offences, and each 
was honoured with the gift of a robe, elephant, etc. 


Second Year of the Reign, 1119 a.h. (1707-8 a.d.). 

Prince Muhammad Kdm Bakhsh. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 608.] A kind and admonitory letter was 
addressed by the Emperor to his brother Prince Muhammad 
Earn Bakhsh to the following effect : “ Our father entrusted you 
with the government of the suba of Bijapur; we now relinquish 
to you the government of the two suhas of Bijapur and Haidar- 

' The TazUra-i Chaghatdi adds that Amar Singh, 'R&iik of Udiptir, sent a present 
of jewels (in token of subaiission). 
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abdd, with all their subjects and belongings, upon the condition, 
according to the old rule of the Dakhin, that the coins shall 
be struck and the khiitba read in our name. The tribute which 
has hitherto been paid by the governors of these two provinces 
we remit.''’ * * 

A few words shall now be written about Prince Muhammad 
Kam Bakhsh and his proceedings. \^Cniel punishments and 
execution of Ahsan Khan and others,'] In answer to the kind 
letter which Kam Bakhsh received from his brother Bahadur 
Shall, he wrote a provoking reply Kam Bakhsh arrived at 
Burhanpur at the beginning of Jurnada-1 awwal, where he was 
detained some time by the swollen state of the Tapti. * * 
Marching from thence by way of Malkapiir and Kander, lie had 
got within two or three marches of Haidarabad at the end of 
Shawwal. His whole army had dwindled away through his 
violent bloodthirsty madness ; five or six hundred horse were all 
that remained with him, and they were sorely distressed by harsh 
treatment, hunger, and sight of bloodshed. Bahadur Shah had 
with him nearly 8000 horse. * * Kam Bakhsh advanced until he 
was only two or three kos from Haidarabad. His small force 
now consisted only of * * a few bold companions who would not 
leave him and three or four hundred horse. * * The orders 
given to Bahadur Shah’s commanders were that they were not 
to brinn: on a fisfht, but to surround Kam Bakhsh so that he 
should not be killed, and the blood of Musulmans should not be 
spilt. * * Khan-khanan and Zu-l fikar Khan, with their respec- 
tive forces, were about a cannon-shot distant from the enemy, 
expecting the order to attack. As they had been ordered not to 
begin the battle, they waited until noon, but sent repeated 
messages to the Emperor for leave to begin. They were told 
that he was taking his usual nap. Whether it were so, or 
whether this evasion was connived at, the generals received no 
reply. 

Zu-I fikar Khdn had an old-standinjj aversion to Kiini Bakhsh, 
1 The Tazhira-i Chaghatdi gives both letters at length. 
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and repeatedly urged Khan-klianan to attack. K4m Bakhsh, 
with a heart full of fear and hope, stood firm, expecting the 
onslaught. At length Zu-1 fikar Khan, awaiting no longer the 
consent of the Emperor or the co-operation of Khdn-khanan, 
advanced to the attack. This movement compelled Khan-khandn 
to advance also with his fourteen or fifteen thousand horse. * * 
Two or three of the companions of Kam Bakhsh were killed or 
wounded, but he stood firm, fighting desperately. He received 
three or four wounds, but he used his bow so well in the face of 
three thousand foes, that a terror fell upon them, and they were 
near upon taking flight. He emptied two quivers and wounded 
and brought many men down ; but loss of blood from his many 
wounds prevailed; he lost his strength, and the enemy surrounded 
his elephant and made him prisoner. His youngest son, who was 
on the same elephant, was also made prisoner after receiving 
four or five severe wounds. Muhiu-s Sunnat, the eldest son, 
fought bravely. The drivers and others on his elephant fell 
w’ounded one after the other. He then drove the animal himself, 
but fell in the howda wounded with balls and arrows. * * The 
elephant ran off into the country, but was caught by a party of 
Mahrattas, and the Prince became a prisoner. * * All the men 
of Kam Bakhsh who fought near his elephant were killed, and 
were found to be sixty-two in number. * * 

Karn Bakhsh and his two sons, all desperately wounded, were 
taken to Khuld-manzil, and placed near the royal tent. Euro- 
pean and Greek surgeons were appointed to attend them. Kam 
Bakhsh rejected all treatment, and refused to take the broth 
prepared for his food. In the evening the King went to see his 
brother. He sat down by his side, and took the cloak from his 
own back, and covered him who lay dejected and despairing, 
fallen from throne and fortune. He showed him the greatest 
kindness, asked him about his state, and said, ‘‘ I never wished 
to see you in this condition.” Kam Bakhsh replied, “Neither 
did I wish that one of the race of Timur should be made prisoner 
with the imputation of cowardice and want of spirit.” The King 
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gave him two or three spoonfuls of broth with his own bands, 
and then departed with his eyes full of tears. Three or four 
watches afterwards, Kam Bakhsh and one of his sons named 
Firozmand died.^ Both corpses were sent to Dehli, to be 
interred near the tomb of Humayun. 


Ni7nd^ Sindhid. The Mahrattas, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 625.] Nimd Sindhia had been one of the 
most renowned of all the Nd-sarddrs^^ (i.e. Mahrafta sanidrs), 
and one of the greatest leaders of the accursed armies of the 
Dakhin. His plundering and destructive raids had extended as 
far as the province of Malwa. Now, under the patronage and 
advice of Zii-l fikar Khan, he had turned the face of repentance 
to the Imperial throne, with the hope of forgiveness. He had 
taken part in the battle against Kam Bakhsh, and having thus 
won the Imperial favour, he and his sons and relations had re- 
ceived the honour of being presented to His Majesty. He 
received a mansah of 7000 and 5000 horse, two lacs of rupees, a 
robe, an elephant, a drum, etc. His sons and grandsons eacli 
received mansahs of 5000 and 4000 — altogether 40,000 and 
25,000 horse. * * 

Raja Sahu’s vakil was introduced by Zii-l fikar Khan Bahadur 
Nusrat Jang, who was Suhaddr of the whole Dakhin, and lield as 
well the office of Mir-hakhshL Tlie vakil presented an applica- 
tion for a farmdn conferring on Sahu the sar<lcshmukhi and the 
chauth of the six subas of the Dakhin, on condition of restoring 
prosperity to the ruined land. Jumlatu-l Mulk Mun’im Khan 
Khdn-khanan had separated the suha of Burhanpiir and half 
the suha of Birar (which in the revenue records and in common 
langi^age is called Birar Payin-ghat) from the six subas of the 

' According to the TazJcira-i Chaghatdi, the names of the three sons were Siilt&n 
Muhiii-s Sunnat, Firozmand, and Bririku-llah, and it was the latter who died. 

* The Text calls him “ Niba,’’ but a variant reading (p. 621 ) gives *■ Nima,’* and 
this agrees with Grant Duff, who calls him “ Neemajee Siudia.’* 
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Dakhin, in accordance with the arranjienient which obtained 
under the Faruki dynasty and under the Emperor Akbar; and 
he had included these among the siibas dependent on Dehli, 
which by universal accord is the capital {asl) of Hindustan. 
He was desirous that the civil and revenue aftairs (of these suhas) 
and the appointment and dismissal of officers should be under 
the direction of his eldest son Mahabat Khan. This caused a 
disagreement between Zii-l fikar Khan and Mun’im Khan, for 
the Bakkshiii^l Miilk was not at all desirous that any one else 
should have any authority or control in the civil and revenue 
affairs of the Dakhin. 

Tara Bai was widow of Bam Baja, that is, she was the widow 
of the uncle of Baja Sahu, and Bam Baja left two sons by her of 
tender years. In the reign of the late Emperor Aurangzeb, 
after a warfare of ten years, she sued for peace, on condition 
of being allowed to levy nine rupees per cent, as sar-desJmukhz, 
As has been stated in the proper place, Aurangzeb declined for 
various reasons. Now, by the intervention of Jumlatu-1 Mulk, 
she asked for a fanncin in the name of her son, granting the 
nine rupees of the sar-deshmukhi^ without any reference to the 
chauth^'^ for which he would suppress other insurgents and restore 
order in the country. Samsamu-d daula Zii-l fikar Khan took 
the side of Baja Saliii, and a great contention upon the matter 
arose between the two ministers. The King, in his extreme good 
nature, had resolved in his heart that he would not reject the 
petition of any one, whether of low or high degree. The com- 
plainants and defendants made their statements to His Majesty, 
and although they differed as much as morning and evening, 
each was accepted, and an order of consent was given. So in 
this matter of the sar-deshmukhiy Jarmans were directed to be 
given in compliance with the requests both of Mun’ini Khan 
and Zii-l fikdr Khan ; but in consequence of the quarrel between 
thes6 two nobles, the orders about the sar~deshmukhi remained 
inoperative. 
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Titles. Character of Bahadur Shah. 

[vol. ii. p. 627.] Since the rise of the House of Timur it had 
been the rule that one and the same title should not be given to 
two persons. * * But now the ugly practice arose of giving the 
same title to two or more persons, and in the same way the 
grants of mansahs^ nauhat and nakdray elephants, the jigha and 
sar-pecli were no longer regulated by the rank and dignity of the 
recipient. 

For generosity, munificence, boundless good nature, extenuation 
of faults, and forgiveness of offences, very few rnonarclis have 
been found equal to Bahadur Shah in the histories of past times, 
and especially in the race of Timur. But though he had no 
vice in his character, such complacency and such negligence were 
exhibited in the protection of the state and in the government 
and management of the country, that witty sarcastic people found 
the date of his accession in the words, Shdh-i he-khahr, “Heedless 
Eing.” He often sat up all night, and used to sleep tc the 
middle of the day ; so in marching his people had to suffer great 
inconvenience ; for many poor fellows were unable to find their 
tents in dark nights when the army and baggage were scattered 
about, and had tc pass the night in front of the royal tent, or 
the drum room or offices or the bazars. 


The Freebooter Pd}! Rai} 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 630.] The Kdzi of Warangal and many of 
the chief men of that country came to Court with grievous com- 
plaints of a man named Pap Rai. This infamous man was by 
birth a toddy-seller. He had a sister, a widow possessing some 
property. He went to see her, and after four or five days’ stay 
with her, he cast his eyes upon her money and effects. ^He got 
some fellows to join him. He then tortured his sister ftiost 

' The story of this man is told at great length, and a summary of it is here given, 
as an illustration of the condition of the Dakhin at this time. 
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cruelly^ burnt her limbs, and took from her all her money and 
jewels. He enlisted a lot of footmen, and having raado himself 
a stronghold on the top of a little hill, he began to rob travellers 
and pillage the neighbourhood. 

fcmjddrs and zammddrs resolved to make him prisoner; 
but he got intelligence of their intention, and fled to Venkat 
Eao, Zaminddr of Kolas, and entered his service. After a little 
while he joined another man in the same service, and they began 
to plunder on their own account. Venkat Eao seized them and 
kept them in rigorous confinement. But the Eao’s son fell ill, 
and his wife, as a means of saving her son’s life, obtained the 
release of all the Eao’s prisoners. Pap Eai went to the village 
of Shahpiir, in the parejana of Narganda, sarkdr of Bhuugir,^ 
and there joined another noted ruffian named Sarwa. He 
gathered round him a party of men, and raised a mud fort in 
a rocky position at Shahpur, which is a place of considerable 
strength. Ho then plundered all the country round. * * 

The fiwjddr of pargana Kulpak, which is seven or eight koH 
from Shahpur, sent Kasim Khan Afghan with a suitable force to 
apprehend him. * * Pap Eai from time to time confronted this 
force, and, seizing his opportunity, attacked one of the villages of 
Kulpak; but Kasim Khan fell upon him, killed a number of 
liis men, and put him to flight. He proceeded to another hill of 
refuge, and Kasim Khan, while following Iiim, was killed by a 
musket-ball, and his force was then driven back. ♦ * Another 
force besieged him and Sarwa in Shahpur for two months, but he 
escaped. The fort of Shahpur was then destroyed ; but after the 
withdrawal of the forces, Pap Eai and Sarwa returned, and 
instead of the old mud fort, built a new one of stone and chunam^ 
which they furnished with cannon and implements of war. * * 

Pap Eai now extended his operations, and plundered all the 
country from fifteen to twenty kos round. * * He was attacked 
by Pur Dil Khan, who, after mortally wounding Sarwd, was him- 

' Bhungir lies upon a line drawn from "Warangal to Haidar and the other 
places named are north of that line. 
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self killed. * * Pap Rai increased his forces and materials of 
war, and now turned his eflForts to the reduction of forts. Parties 
were frequently sent out against him, and he was besieged for two 
months in Shahpur, but without result. * * In Muharram, 1120, 
he attacked and plundered the flourishing town of Warangal, and 
killed from twelve to thirteen thousand men, women and children. 
* * He next attacked and was near upon capturing the fort of 
Bhungir, sixteen kos from Haidarabad, and he plundered the 
town and petta^ * * carrying off two or three thousand men and 
women as prisoners. * * Afterwards he built another fort near 
Tarikanda, four kos from Shahpur, which he furnished with all 
requirements and a strong garrison. * * 

His depredations were so great that the King was petitioned 
to march agaiurst him in person. * * Yusuf Khan was appointed 
to the suhaddri, and was ordered to suppress this ubel. * 
Before any force was sent against him, he laid siege to the town 
of Kulpak, eight kos from Shahpur. * * On a fnrce coming ujs 
he w^as driven with loss to Shahpur. * * During a 
absence from Shahpur some of his prisoners broke loose and 
seized upon the fort, * * and he had to return and besiege 
it, but failed to take it, as a detachment came from Ku'pak, 
and fought him. * * * He then fled to Tarikanda, * 
whither he was pursued. * * * After a siege of nine monUis, 
many of his men were induced to desert, * * his provision? ran 
short, * * and the petta and part of the works were taken in 
repeated assaults. * * He again fled, and his absence did not 
become known for two days. He went alone to Hasanabad, a 
place which he had founded two stages from Tdrikanda, where 
he was betrayed. He was wounded, captured, and executed. His 
head was sent to Court, and his limbs were exposed over the gate 
of Haidarabad. 
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Third 1{ear of the Eeign, 1120 a.h. (1708-9 a.d.). 

The Sikh^. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 651.] There is a sect -of infidels called Ouru^ 
more commonly known as Sikhs. Their chief, who dresses as a 
fakh\ has a fixed residence near Lahore. From old times he has 
built temples in all the towns and populous places, and has 
appointed one of his followers to preside in each temple as his 
deputy. When any one of the sect brought presents or offerings 
for the Guru to the temple, the deputy had to collect them, and, 
after deducting sufficient for his own food and expenses, his duty 
was to send the balance faithfully to the Guru. This sect consists 
principally of Jdts and Khafris of the Panjab and of other tribes 
of infidel'-. When Aurangzeb got knowledge of those matters, h*^ 
ordered these deputy Gurus to be removed and tho temples to be 
ouJhd down. 

At the time that Baha'^ v Shah marched towards HaidaraLad, 
Gouind, the chief Guru of the sect, came to join him with two or 
thiv. hundred horsemen bearing spears and some footmen. After 
t\v(' cr three months, he died from the wounds of a dagger, and 
hi.s murderer was not discovered. When the news of his death 
reached the Panjab, where the bulk of the Sikhs were living, an 
obscure member of the sect, about the name^ given to whom there 
are various statements, gave out that in the course of transmi- 
graiion, which the Sikhs believe in and call (fvafdr, he had 
taken the place of the murdered Gobind, who had come to life 
again as a bearded man in his body, for the purpose of taking 
revenge. This worthless dog, having published this statement, 
stirred up disaffection in the sect, and raised the standard of 
rebellion. By jugglery, charms, and sorcery, he pretended to 
perform miracles before credulous people, and gave himself the 
name of Sacha Padshah “ True King.” 

He began to plunder in the Panjab and the country about 


^ He is known by the name of “ Banda.’ 
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Sihrind, and in the course of three or four months he gathered 
round him four or five thousand pony {ydhu) riders and seven or 
eight thousand motley footmen. His numbers daily increased, and 
much plunder fell into his hands, until he had eighteen or nineteen 
thousand men under arras, and carried on a predatory and cruel 
warfare. He fought with two or three faujddn who went out to 
punish him, defeated them and killed them. In many villages 
which he plundered he appointed tMndddrs and tahsUddrs to 
collect the revenues of the neighbourhood for him, and matters 
came to such a pass that witli three or four thousand infidels 
who were leagued with him, he wrote orders to the Imperial 
officials and the managers of the jagirddrs^ calling upon them to 
submit to him, and to relinquish their posts. 

Wazir Khan, Fmjddr of Sihrind, had held the charge of the 
civil and revenue affairs of that district for a long time. He had 
some troops and treasure, and had obtained a reputation by his 
firm management. When he heard how districts in his charge 
had been ravaged and plundered, he set about collecting troops 
and warlike equipments. He joined with him four or five 
faujddrs and zaminddrs of name, prepared lead and gunpowder, 
mustered five or six thousand horse and seven or eight thousand 
musketeers (lari' anddiz) and archers, and with these and some 
artillery and elephants he marched out to give battle and to 
punish that perverse sect. After marching three or four kos^ he 
came up with the enemy. 

The accursed wretches had got warning of the movement of 
Wazir Khan, and advanced to meet him. All his followers kept 
shouting Sachd PddshdJF'' and Fath darasj^ The battle 
began, and great bravery was shown on both sides, but especially 
by the confederate sectarians. They advanced sword in hand 
against the elephants, and brought two of them down. Many 
Musulmans found martyrdom, and many of the infidels ^^^ent to 
the sink of perdition. The Musulman forces were hardly able to 
endure the repeated attacks of the infidels, when a musket-ball 
made a martyr of Wazir Khan, and they were put to flight. 
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Money and baggage, horses and elephants, fell into the hands of 
the infidels, and not a man of the army of Islam escaped with 
more than his life and the clothes he stood in. Horsemen and 
footmen in great numbers fell under the swords of the infidels, 
who pursued them as far as Sihrind. 

Silirind was an opulent town, with wealthy merchants, 
bankers, and tradesmen, men of money, and gentlemen of every 
class ; and there were especially learned and religious men in 
great numbers residing there. No one found the opportunity of 
saving liis life, or wealth, or family. When they heard of the 
death of Wazir Khan, and the rout of his army, they were 
seized with panic. They were shut up in the town, and for 
one or two days made some ineffectual resistance, but were 
obliged to bow to fate. The evil dogs fell to plundering, 
murdering, and making prisoners of the children and families of 
high and low, and carried on their atrocities for three or four 
days with such violence that they tore open the wombs of preg- 
nant women, dashed every living child upon the ground, set fire 
to the houses, and involved rich and poor in one common ruin. 
AVherevcr they found a mosque, a tomb, or a gravestone of a 
respected Musulmaii, they broke it to pieces, dug it up, and 
made no sin of scattering the bones of the dead. When they 
liad done with the pillage of Sihrind, they appointed officers to 
collect the rents and taxes in all the dependent districts. 

Accounts of the calamity which had fallen upon Sihrind 
reached ’Ali Muhammad Khan, Faujddr of Saharanpur, and 
he was terror-struck. Although a number of gentlemen and 
Afghans gathered round him and urged him to act boldly and to 
put his fortifications in a state of defence, it was of no avail ; 
he went off to Dehli with his property and family. The men of 
the town assembled, and, moved by one spirit, they threw up 
breastv^prks all round. When the villainous foe arrived, they 
made a manful resistance, and fighting under the protection of 
their houses, they kept up such a discharge of arrows and balls, 
that they sent many of their assailants to hell. Many men of 
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noble and respectable families fell fighting bravely, and obtained 
the honour of martyrdom. The property and the families of 
numbers of the inhabitants fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
numerous women, seeing that their honour was at stake, and 
captivity before them, threw themselves into wells. A party 
of brave gentlemen collected their wives and families in one spot, 
and kept up such a manful resistance that they saved the lives, 
the property, and the honour of their families. 

After a large booty of money, jewels, and goods of Sarangpiir 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy, they took measures to 
secure the surrounding country, and they sent severe orders to 
Jalal Khan, Faujdar of Jalalab&d, who had founded the town 
and built the fort, and was filmed for his boldness and valour 
through out the country. Wlien the letter of the accursed 
wretches reached him, he ordered the bearers to be exposed to 
derision and turned out of the place. He set his defences in 
order, collected materials of war, and did his best to protect the 
name and honour of those around him, and to get together a 
force sufficient to oppose the infidels. Intelligence was brought 
in that the enemy were only three or four kofi distant, and they 
had attacked and surrounded two villages dependent on Jalalabad, 
the forts and houses of which were full of property belonging 
to merchants. 

Jalal Khan sent out three or four hundred Afghan horse, 
and nearly a thousand musketeers and archers, under the com- 
mand of Ghulam Muhammad Khan, his own grandson, and 
Hizbar Khan, to relieve the besieged places and drive off the 
infidels. Their arrival greatly encouraged the people who were 
assailed. Four or five hundred brave musketeers and bowmen 
and numbers of peasants, armed with all sorts of weapons, and 
witli^slings, came forward boldly to oppose the enemy, and the 
battle grew warm. Altliough the enemy fought with great 
courage and daring, and Hizbar Khan with a great many 
Musulmans and peasants were killed, the repeated attacks of the 
Afghans and other Musulmans of name and station routed the 
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enemy, and they fled, after a great number had been slain. 
Several fights afterwards took place between Jalal Kh^in, and the 
infidels received two or three defeats ; but they still persevered 
with the investment of Jalalabad. 

At length seventy or eighty thousand men swarmed together 
from all parts like ants and locusts. They brought with them 
two or three hundred movable morchdh made of planks, on which 
they had placed wheels as upon carts, and with them surrounded 
Jalalabad as with a ring. It is impossible to relate in full 
all the brave deeds done by the Afghans in their conflicts with 
the enemy. The assailants adv’^anced their morchdh to the foot 
of the wall, when they discharged arrows, musket-balls, and 
stones, and raising their cry of “ Fath dara^^'" they strove in the 
most daring way, with four or five hundred pickaxes and other 
implements, to undermine the wall, to pass over it by ladders, and 
to burn tlio gate. The Afghans threw open the gate, and went 
out with their drawn swords in their hands, and shields over their 
heads, and in every attack killed and wounded a hundred or 
two of the infidels. Many Musulmans also fell. Attacks were 
also made upon the enemy at night. For twenty days and nights 
the besieged could get neither food nor rest. At length the in- 
fidels, having lost many thousand men and gained no advantage, 
raised the siege. They went off to reduce Sultanpiir and the par- 
(janas of the J alandhar Doab. They sent a letter to Shams Khan, 
the Faujddr^ calling upon him to submit, to carry out certain 
instructions, and to come to meet them with his treasure. * * 

Shams Khan, with four or five thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot, armed with matchlocks, bows and all kinds of 
weapons, which they had possessed for a long time or newly 
acquired, went forth accompanied by the zaminddrs. Gentlemen of 
every tribe, peasants, and mechanics, principally weavers, came 
forth boldly to stake their lives and property in resisting the in- 
fidels. They pledged themselves to support each other, and con- 
tributed their money for the general good. More than a hundred 
thousand men so assembled, and went forth from Sultdnpur witk 
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great display. The infidels, on hearing of these bold proceedings 
of Shams Khan, and of his coming forth with such an army and 
implements of war, moved with their whole force, amounting to 
seventy or eighty thousand horse and foot. They had with them 
the guns they had brought from Sihrind, their plank construc- 
tions, bags full of sand for making lines, and lead and gunpowder. 
Plundering everywhere as they went, they came to Rahun,^ seven 
kos from Sultanpur. There they had halted, and took post by 
a brick-kiln, all the bricks of which they used for making a 
sort of fort ; and having thrown up lines all round, they made 
ready for battle. They sent out patrols in all directions, and 
they wrote threatening orders to the chaudharis and kdnungos 
calling upon them to submit. 

Shams Khan had many thousands of brave Musulm&ns on his 
right hand and his left, all animated with desire for a holy war 
and hope of martyrdom, who encouraged each other and said, 
*‘If Shams Khan is defeated and killed, our lives and property 
and families are all lost.” Vying with and inspiriting each other, 
they advanced boldly to within cannon-shot of the enemy.. At 
the close of the first watch of the day, the battle began with a 
discharge of guns and muskets. Ten or twelve thousand balls 
and stones from slings came rattling like hail upon the forces of 
Islam, but by God’s mercy produced no great effect, and no man 
of note w^as killed. Shams Khan forbade haste and a useless dis- 
charge of ammunition. He went steadily forward, and after a 
volley or two frDm the infidels, he sent forward an elephant 
supported by forty or fifty thousand Musulmans who had come 
together from all parts. They raised their war-cry, charged the 
infidels, and killed and wounded great numbers. 

The infidels, after fruitless struggles, were overpowered, and 
being discouraged, they took refuge in the fort of Rahun, of 
which they had cjbtained possession before the battle. This was 
invested, and a general fire of muskets and rockets began. The 
garrison of the fort of Rahun had left in it their warlike stores 


^ In the J hlandhar Doab. 
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and provisions when they evacuated it, and of these the infidels 
took possession and stood firm in the fort. They were invested 
for some days ; but at night parties of them came out, and attacked 
the forces of Islam, killing men and horses. Both sides were in 
difficulty, but especially the enemy. They evacuated the fort at 
night and fled. Shams Khan pursued them for some /ros, and 
took from them a sfun and some basfirafje, camels and bullocks, 
with which he returned to Sultanpur. 

Next day about a thousand of the enemy attacked the garrison 
which Shams Khan had placed in Eahuii, drove them out and 
occupied it themselves. The enemy then proceeded to plunder 
the neighbourhood of Lahore, and great alarm was felt in that 
city and all around. Islam Khan, the Princess diicdn^ and ndib 
of the suha of Lahore, in concert with Kazirn Khan, the royal 
dmdUy and other officials, after setting in order the fortifications 
of the city, went out with a large muster of Musulmans and 
Hindus, and encamped four or five kos from the city, where he 
busied himself in cutting off the patrolling parties of the enemy. 
The people in Lahore were safe from danger to life and property, 
but the outskirts up to the garden of Shalimar, which is situated 
two kos from the city, were very much ravaged. 

For eight or nine months, and from two or three days'* march 
of Dehli to the environs of Lahore, all the towns and places of 
note were pillaged by these unclean wretches, and trodden under 
foot and destroyed. Men in countless numbers were slain, the 
whole country was wasted, and mosques and tombs were razed. 
After leaving Lahore, they returned to the towns and villages of 
Shadhiira and Karnal, the faujdur of which place was slain after 
resisting to the best of his ability. Now especially great havoc 
was made. A hundred or two hundred Hindus and Musulmdns 
who had been made prisoners were made to sit down in one place, 
and weres^slaughtered. These infidels had set up a new rule, and 
had forbidden the shaving of the hair of the head and beard. 
Many of the ill-disposed low-caste Hindus joined themselves to 
them, and pla*dng their lives at the disposal of these evil-minded 
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people, they found their own advantage in professing belief and 
obedience, and they were very active in persecuting and killing 
other castes of Hindus. 

The revolt and the ravages of this perverse sect were brought 
under the notice of His Majesty, and greatly troubled him ; but 
he did not deem its suppression so urgent as the putting down of 
the Rajput rebellion, so the royal armies were not sent against 
them at present. Giving the Rajput difficulty his first atten- 
tion, the royal army marched from TJjjain towards the homes of 
the Rajputs. 

The Rajputs. 

[vol. ii. p. 661.] The march of the royal army to lay waste the 
land of the Rajputs awakened these rebellious people to a sense of 
their danger. They sent representatives to make friends of Khan- 
khanan Mu’azzam Khan and Maliabat Khan, and through their 
intervention to obtain peace. The Emperor was in some points 
unwilling to concede this ; but the troubles near Lahore and 
Dehli disturbed him, and he yielded to the representations of the 
mhils for the sake of being at liberty to punish these infidel 
rebels. It was settled that Kaja Jai Singh, Raja Ajit Singh, 
and the vahiJs of the Rana and other Rajputs, should make their 
homage, put on the robes presented to tliein, and accompany the 
royal train. All the Rajputs of name and station, forming a 
body of thirty or forty thousand horse, passed in review ; they 
tied their hands with handkerchiefs, and paid homage in front 
of the cavalcade. Robes, horses, and elephants were then dis- 
tributed. 

Fourth Year of the Reign, 1121 a.h. (1709-10 a.d.). 

[vol. ii. p. 663.] An order was given (near the end of the 
previous year of the reign) that the word wasi (heir) should be 
inserted among the attributes of the Khalif ’All in the hhiitba} 

1 This was a Shi’ a innovation, and signified that ’Ali came next in succession after 
the Prophet. According to the Siyarii-l Muta^aJchkhirin, the formula was, ‘‘And 
’All is the saint of God and the heir of the Prophet of God.” — Briggs, p. 26. 
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When this order reached Lahore, Jan Muhamftiad and Haji 
Y ar Muhammad, the most eminent learned men in that city, in 
accord with many other good and learned men, went in a crowd 
to the houses of the Kdzi and the Sadr^ to forbid the reading of 
the word icast in the kimtha. In the same way the learned men 
and elders of i^gra, supported by a large number of Musulmans, 
raised a disturbance and forbade the reading: of the khutba in the 
form directed. Similar reports were sent by the news-writers ot 
other cities. From Ahmadabad it was reported that a party of 
Suniiis with a crowd killed the khatih ^ of the chief mosque, who 
had read the word wasi in the klnitha. 

After the order for the insertion of the word tcasi in the 
I'hutha reached Ahmadabad, the Sadr wrote to Firoz Jang, the 
Slthaddr^ for official directions as to the course he was to pursue, 
and in reply received an autograph letter, directing him to act in 
obedience to the orders of the Khalifa (the Emperor). On tlie 
following Friday the khatih used the word wasi in the khiitha. 
Some men of the Panjab and some notables of Turan came 
noisily forward, and harshly addressing the khatih^ said, 
“We excuse you this Friday for using the word, but next 
Friday you must not pronounce it.” He replied that he would 
act in obedience to the orders of the Emperor, the Ndzia:. 
(viceroy), and the Sadr. On the following Friday, when tlie 
khatih ascended the pulpit, one of the Muglials said to him. 
“ You must not use the word ivasiJ^ The doomed khatih would 
not be restraint ; but the moment the word trasi fell from hi? 
tongue, a Panjabi rose, seized him by his skirt, dragged him from 
the top of the pulpit, and treated him with liarsh scorn. A 
Tiirani Mughal jumped up, drew his knife, stuck it into the 
stomach of the khatih^ and threw him down under the pulpit. A 
general disturbance followed, and all the people started up. Tin' 
M(2fiS,^half dead, was dragged out into the forecourt of the 
mosque, and there he received so many stabs from daggers and 


1 The Jehatib is the officiating minister who pronounces the khutba. 
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blows from slippers that he died ignominiously. For a night and 
a day his heirs had not the courage to remove his corpse and bury 
it. On the second day the parents of the deceased petitioned 
Firoz Jang for permission to inter him. He gave them some 
rupees of Government money and his authority for the burial. 


Mahratta Attack on Burhanpur, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 666.] A Mahratta woman named Tulasi Bai, 
with fifteen or sixteen thousand horse, came demanding payment 
of the chauth to the town of Ranwir, seven kos from Burhanpiir. 
Having surrounded the mrdi of Ranwir, in which a great number 
of travellers and villagers had taken refuge, she sent a message to 
Mir Ahmad Khan SiLhatld}\ demanding payment of eleven laca 
as chauth to save the town and the men who were besieged in 
the sardi, Mir Ahmad, in his contempt for a female warrior, 
having got together a force of eight or nine thousand horse, 
part his own, and part obtained from the faujddrs o+' the 
vicinity, and with all the officials of Burhanpur, inarched out of 
that place on the 9th Muharram. * * 

The enemy having got intelligence of his approach, left three 
or four thousand men in cliarge of their baggage, and marched 
to meet Mir Ahmad Khan wnth four or five thousand veteran 
horse. The remainder of the Mahratta force was sent to invest 
and plunder the suburbs of Burhanpur. Mir Ahmad Khan was 
severely wounded in the sharp encounters whfth he had with 
the enemy in the course of two or three days ; but hearing of 
the investment of Burhanpur, he turned to succour the besieged. 
Wherever he went, the enemy hovered round him and kept up a 
continuous fight. Zafar Khan was wounded fighting bravely, 
and finding that the enemy’s force was increasing, he deemed it 
necessary for saving his life to take a son of Ahmad Kh£n with 
him, and go to the city. The men of his rear guard were nearly 
all killed, and his I’emaining men endeavoured to save their lives 
by flight. Many were made prisoners. Mir Ahmad Kh4n, who 
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was left alone fighting with the enemy, received several wounds, 
and fell from his horse ; but he dragged himself half dead under 
a tree, and obtained martyrdom. 


The Sihhs. 

[vol. ii. p. 669.] The Emperor came near to Dehli, and 
then sent Muhammad Amin Khan and * * * with a strong 
force against the Sikhs. His instructions were to destroy the 
thdnas (military posts) established by the enemy, to re-establish 
the Imperial posts, and to restore the impoverished people of 
Shahabad, Mustafa-abad, Sliadhura, and other old seats of 
population, which had been plundered and occupied by the 
enemy. Forgetful of former defeat, the enemy had resumed his 
predatory warfare, and was very daring. On the 10th Shawwal, 
1121 (5th Dec., 1709), the royal army was four or five kos from 
Shadhdra, and a party was sent forward to select ground for the 
camp, when the enemy, with thirty or forty thousand horse and 
countless numbers of foot, slioutiug their cry of “ Fath daras^^ 
attacked the royal army. 

I cannot describe the fight which followed. The enemy in 
their fakir clothing struck terror into the royal troops, and 
matters w^ere going hard with them, when a party of them dis- 
mounted from their elephants and horses, charged the enemy on 
foot, and put them to flight. The royal commander then went 
and took post in Sliadhura, with the intention of sending out 
forces to punish and drive off the enemy. * * But rain fell for 
four or five days, and the weather became very cold. * * * 
Thousands of soldiers, especially the Dakhiiiis, who were un- 
accustomed to tlie cold of those parts, fell ill, and so many horses 
died that the stench arising from them became intolerable. The 
men ^tributed it to the witchcraft and sorcery of the enemy, 
and uttered words unfit to be spoken. News also was brought in 
of the daring attacks made by the enemy on the convoys and 
detachments of the royal army, in which two or three faujddrs 
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of repute were killed. Jumlatu-1 Mulk Khan-khanau, with one 
son, and * ♦, were sent under the command of Prince Eafi’u-sh 
Shan to repress the enemy. 

After repeated battles, in which many men were killed on both 
sides, the infidels were defeated, and retreated to a fastness in 
the hills called Lohgarh, which is near the hills belonging to the 
Barfi Raja (Icy King),^ and fortified themselves. * The Guru of 
the sect incited and encouraged his followers to action by assuring 
them that those who should fall fighting bravely on the field of 
battle would rise in a state of youth to an everlasting existence 
in a more exalted position. * Continual fighting went on, and 
numbers fell. * * The provisions in their fortress now failed, 
and the infidels bought what they could from the grain-dealers 
with the royal army, and pulled it up witii ropes. * * The 
infidels were in extremity, when one of them, a man of the 
Khairi tribe, and a tobacco-seller by trade, resolved to sacrifice 
his life for the good of his religion. He dressed himself in the 
fine garments of the Gurix^ and went and seated himself iii the 
Gurus house. Then the Guru went forth with his forces, broke 
through the royal lines, and made off to the mountains of the 
Barfi Raja. 

The royal troops entered the fort, and, finding the false Guru 
sitting in state, they made him prisoner, and carried him to 
Khan-khanan. Great was the rejoicing that followed; the 
men who took the news to the Emperor received presents, and 
great commendation was bestowed on Khan-khanan. The 
prisoner was taken before Khan-khanan, and the truth w’as then 
discovered — the hawk had flown and an owl had been caught. 
Khan-khanan was greatly vexed. He severely reprimanded 
his officers, and ordered them all to dismount and march on foot 
into tJhe hills of the Barfi Raja. If they caught the Guru^ they 
were to take him prisoner alive; if they could not, they wfere to 
take the Barfi Raja and bring him to the presence. So the 
Raja was made prisoner and brought to the royal camp, instead 
1 “ The R^ija of Sirraor is so called.*’— Tawdrikh. 
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of the Guru. Clever smiths were then ordered to make an iron 
cage. This cage became the lot of Barfi Eaja and of that Sikh 
who so devotedly sacrificed himself for his Oiirii ; for they were 
placed in it, and were sent to the fort of Dehli. 

In this sect it is deemed a great sin to shave the hair of the 
head or beard. Many of the secret adherents of the sect be- 
longing to the castes of Khatri and Jat were employed in service 
with the army, at the Court, and in public offices. A pro- 
clamation was issued requiring Hindus in general to shave oft 
their beards. A great many of them thus had to submit to what 
they considered the disgrace of being shaved, and for a few days 
the barbers wore very busy. Some men of name and position 
committed suicide to save the honour of their beards. 


Dc'it- of Mun^im KJidUy KJubi-khdndn. 

[Text, '’ol. ii. p. h74.] Khan-khdnan now fell ill. Since 
the day ho incurred the shame of allowing the real Guru to 
escape, he pined with vexation, and he was attacked with a 
varietv of diseases, which neither Greek nor European physi- 
cians could cure, and he died. He was a man inclined to 
Sufi-ism, and was a friend to the poor. During all the time 
of his power he gave pain to no one. * * * But the best 
intentions are often perverted into wrong deeds. It entered 
’ the mind of Khan-khanan that he would build in every city a 
mrdiy a mosque, or a monastery, to bear his name. So he wrote 
to the suhaddrs and diwdns of different places about the purchase 
of ground and the building of sardiSy mosques, and colleges. 
He gave strict injunctions and also sent bills for large sums of 
money. When his order reached the place, all the officials had 
regard to his high dignity, and looking upon his order as a 
mandate^^from heaven, they directed their attention to the 
building of the sardis in their respective cities. In some places 
ground fit for the purpose was freely sold by the owners ; but it 
happened in other places that although the officials were desirous 
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of buying suitable land, they could not obtain it with the 
consent of the owners. Considering only their own authority, 
and the necessity of satisfying Khan-khanan, the oflBcials forcibly 
seized upon many houses which had been occupied by the owners 
and their ancestors for generations, and drove the proprietors 
out of their hereditary property. Numbers of Musulmans, 
Saiyids and Hindus were thus driven, sighing and cursing, out 
of their old homes, as it happened at Burhanpiir and at 
Surat. * * 

Upon the death of Khan-khanan there were various opinions 
as to who should be appointed to his office of u'aztr and the 
subaddn of the Dakhin. It was the desire of Prince ’Azimu-sh 
Shan, who had a leading part in the government of the 
country, and of SaMu-llah Khdn, the diwdn^ that Zu-1 fikar 
Khan should be appointed icazir, and that the two sons 
of Khdn-khanan should be respectively appointed JBakhshiu-l 
Mvlk and Sitbaddr of the Dakhin. But Zii-l fikdr Khdn 
was unwilling to retire from his position as Bakhahi of the 
Empire and Suhaddr of the Dakhin for the sake of being 
made minister. He said, ‘‘When Your Majesty made Khdn- 
khanan your minister, I could make no objection ; but now, 
until my father has been raised to that dignity in the usual 
way, I cannot presume to accept the office.’' A long discussion 
followed. Prince ’Azimu-sli Shan said that Zii-l fikar wanted to 
have his father appointed minister, and to liold all the other 
offices himself. The Emperor could not make up his mind to 
act in opposition to the wishes of any one, * * It was finally 
arranged that until the appointment of a permanent wazir^ 
Sa'du-llah Khan, son of ’Indyatu-llah Khdn, diwdn of the person 
and the khdlisa^ should be appointed to act as deputy, and to 
carry on affairs in communication with Prince Muhammad ^Azim. 

t»* 

Death of Ghdzm-d din Khdn Firoz Jang. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 681.] Intelligence now arrived of the death 
of Ghaziu-d din Khdn Bahadur Firoz Jang, Subaddroi Ahmad- 
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db&d, in Gujarat. It was also reported that Anidnat Khan, 
mutasaddi of the port of Surat, on hearing of his death, and that 
lie, in prospect of death, had ordered his troops and officers to be 
paid and discharged, hastened to Ahmad dbad, and took charge of 
the treasure and stores. Ghaziu-d din Khan was a man born 
to victory, and a disciplinarian who always prevailed over his 
enemy. A nobleman of such rank and power, and yet so gentle 
and pleasant spoken, has rarely been seen or heard of among the 
men of Tiiran. It is said that the Government officials took 
nearly nine lacs of rupees out of his treasury. * * 


The KJiutha. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 681.] The insertion of the word icasi in 
the khutha had given great offence to the religious leaders^ of 
Lahore, and the order for it had remained a dead letter. An 
order was now given that these religious men should be 
brought into the royal presence. Haji Yar Muhammad, Mu- 
hammad Murad Khan, and three or four other learned men of 
repute, waited upon His Majesty in the oratory. They were told 
to be seated. The Emperor, and some learned men whom he had 
to support him, brought forward proofs that the word ivasi should 
be used. * ♦ After much disputation Haji Yar Muhammad 
grew warm in replying to the Emperor, and spoke in a presump- 
tuous, unseemly manner. The Emperor got angry, and asked 
him if he was not afraid to speak in this bold and unmannerly 
way in the audience of a king. The Haji replied, “ I hope for 
four things from my bounteous Creator. 1 . Acquisition of know- 
ledge. 2. Preservation of the Word of God. 3. The Pilgrim- 
age. 4. Martyrdom. Thanks be to God that of his bounty I 
enjoy the first three. Martyrdom remains, and I am hopeful 
that by the kindness of the just king I may obtain that.” The 
disputation went on for several days. A great many of the 


1 The word used i^fuzaldj meaning religious men learned in religious matters. 
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inhabitants of the city, in agreement with a party of Afgh&ns, 
formed a league of more than a hundred thousand persons, who 
secretly supported Hdji Yar Muhammad. Prince ’Azimu-sh 
Shan also secretly gave his countenance to tliis party. At the 
end of Shawwal, the Sadr presented a petition on the subject 
of the hJmtha, and on this His Majesty wrote with his own hand 
that the Jihuiba should be read in the form used duriiiir the reign 
of Aurangzeb. * * After this concession the agitation ceased, 
but I have heard that Haji Yar Muhammad and two other 
learned men, whom the Emperor was angry with, were sent to 
one of the fortresses. 

Fifth Year of the Reign, 1122 a.h. (1710 a.d.). 

Death of Bahadur Shah. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 683.] The festival of His Majesty’s acces- 
sion was celebrated as usual. * * * About the 20th Muliarram, 
1123^ (Feb. 18, 1711 A.D.), when the Emperor had pas '^ed his 
seventieth lunar year, there was a great change perceptible 
in him, and in twenty-four hours it was evident that he 
was marked for death. Prince ’Azimu-sh Shan, who had come 
to visit his father, when he heard that all tlie (other) three 
Princes had suddenly arrived, was so alarmed that he gave no 
thought to the condition of liis father ; but, not seeing how to 
secure himself, he thought it advisable to go away. On the night 
of the 8th of the month the Emperor died, and was buried near 
the tomb of Kutbu-d din, four or five kos from Dehli. He had 
reigned four years and two months. At the end of tlie four 
years the treasure of thirteen lacs of rupees, to which he suc- 
ceeded, had all been given away. The income of the Empire 
during his reign was insufficient to meet the expenses, and 
consequently there was great parsimony shown in thei-Govern- 

1 The Tazhira-'i Chaghatdi makes it 1124, and gives Bah&,dur Shih a reign of six 
years. The Siyarvr-l Muta-akhkhirin agrees; see Briggs, p. 29. But our author 
is consistent in his dates, and places the beginning of Farrukh Siyar’s reign in 1 123 ; 
Beibposty^. 446. 
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ment establishments, but especially in the royal household, so 
much so that money was received every day from the treasure of 
Prince ’Azimu-sh Shan to keep things going. 

Reign of Jahandar Shah, Thirteenth in Descent from 
Amir TImur Sahib Kiran. 

[vol. ii. p. 685.] One week after the death of Bahadur Sh4h 
was passed in amicable communications and correspondence be- 
twejpn the four brothers (his sons) about the division of the 
kingdom and property. Zu-1 fikar Khan, who really inclined to 
Jahandar Shah, wiis the negociator among them. Some of the 
friends and associates of Jahan Shah advised him to seize Zu-l 
likdr Khan when he came to wait upon him, and so to clip the 
win"s of Jahandar Shah. But Jahan Sh^h had not the courage 

O D 

to take this step. An opportunity was found for firing the 
arsenal of Jahan Shah, so that all his powder and rockets were 
exploded. The patrols of each of the four brothers were 
constantly moving about. While things were in this state, two 
or three camels loaded with property and stufts, including perhaps 
also some bags of ashmfi% belonging to Prince ’Azimu-sh Shan, 
fell into the hands of the patrols of Jahan Shah, and a contention 
arose about the division of them.^ 

It was settled that the Dakhin should fall to Jahan Shah; 
Multan, Thatta, and Kashmir, to Rafi’u-sh Shan; and that 
’Azimu-sh Shan and Jahandar Shah should divide the remainii]g 
siibas of Hindustan between them. But the agreement about the 
division of the kingdom and treasure all turned into discord, and 
the partition of the realm was never efiected. Mirza Sadru-d 
din Muhammad Khan Safawi BaJxhsM deserted Prince *Azimu-sh 
Shan, and joined the party of Prince Jahan Shah ; but the men 
of this Prince held the Mirza in such suspicion and distrust, 
that b/ constant opposition they got him removed before the 
war began. 

1 Something Reems to he wanting here. As it stands, the dispute about the camel- 
loads appears to have been settled by an agreement as to the division of the Empire. 
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Defeat and Death of ^Azimn-sh Shan, 

[tol. ii. p. 686.] Prince Rafi’u-sh Shan having taken offence 
against Hakimu-1 Mulk, son of Hakim Muhsin Khan, for some 
fault, extorted from him a sum of money and some jewels by 
torture and ignominious treatment. Having then changed his 
post, he went near to the village of Budana, three or four kos from 
the city (of Lahore), and there took up a position against Prince 
'Azimu-sh Shan. He was protected by the river (on one side), 
and on the other two sides he ordered intrenchraents to be thr(;^wn 
up. '*Azimu-sh Shan held the other side of the river. The 
three brothers agreed together in opposition to ’Azimu-sh Shan, 
All three, in accord with each other, mounted their horses, and 
for four or five days selected positions from which to fire guns 
and rockets upon the army of ’ Azimu-sh Shan. The artillery of 
’Azimu-sh Shan replied to that of the three brothers, and many 
horses and men were killed. About the 20th of Safar the sound 
of battle rose high on every side, and the fight was begun. * * 
^Azimu-sh Shan, who was mounted on an elephant, disappeared. 
Some said he had been killed by a cannon-ball : others, tliat wlien 
he saw his enemies closing around him on all sides, and that there 
was no escape from the surging armies around him, he cast him- 
self into the waves of the river, and no trace of him was after- 
wards found. The ruffians of the neighbourliood and the soldiers 
of all the four princes fell upon Prince ’Azim s treasure, and the 
vast sums which he had extorted by tyranny and violence in and 
about the suha of Bengal were plundered in the twinkling of an 
eye, and dispersed into many hands. The three princes caused 
the drums of victory to bo beaten, and then retired to their own 
dwellings. 

Defeat and Death of Jahdn Shah, 

[vol. ii. p. 687.] Next day many messages passed between 
Jahandar Shah and Jahan Shah respecting an arrangement, 
but without result, and the course of affairs tended to the 
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shedding of each other’s blood. A battle followed between 
the armies of the two brothers, and raged from the beginning 
of the day to the third watch. Farkhanda Akhtar, son of 
Jahan Shah, and several amin of reputation, were killed. On 
the side of Jahanddr Shah, also, some amir% and many men 
were killed. At length Jahan Shah, mounted on an elephant, 
made an impetuous charge upon the army of Jahandar, and 
bore all before him, and matters went so ill with Jahandar 
that he was parted from Lai Kunwar, his favourite charmer, 
and had to seek refuge among some stacks of bricks. Jahan 
Shah beat the drums of victory. The letters of the Rajput 
sardfs carried the news of his victory to many parts, and 
the khutha was read with his name in several places. After 
the victory had been proclaimed, and the soldiers were dis- 
persed in all directions hunting for Jahan Sliah, a cannon-ball 
directed by fate killed him, and his army fled. Zii-l fikar 
Khan’s men hearing of this, attacked the elephant of Jahan 
Shah, and brought it with his corpse, and the corpse of his son 
Farkhanda, to Jahandar Shah. Khujista Akhtar, another son 
of Jahan Sliali, with a younger brother, were brought prisoners 
to Jahandar Shah, who then proclaimed his victory. 


Death of Rafi^U’-sh Shan. 

[vol. ii. p. 688.] There remained Prince Eaffu-sh Shan, with 
whom also Jahandar proposed friendly negociations about the 
division of the kingdom. Having put the Prince off his guard, 
JahS-ndar sent a detachment of horse against him by night. 
Rafi’u-sh Shan fought desperately. He and his two sons threw 
themselves from their elephant, and fought bravely on foot ; but 
he and several of his companions were killed. Three of liis sons 
remained alive, but were wounded, Muhammad Ibrahim, Rafi’u-d 
Daula, and Rafi’u-d Darajat. 
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Jahdnddr 8hdh Eynpcror. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 688.] Jahdndar, being thus freed from his 
tliree brothers, became the monarch of Hindustan. He sent 
Muhammad Karim and ^Prince Humajun Bakht, who were 
only nine or ten years old, the two sons of Jahan Shah, and 
the sons of Rafi'u-sh Shan, to the fort of Dehll. He ordered 
Rustam Dil Khan and Allah Ward! Khan, who had been 
guilty of open and secret actions against him, and Mukhlis 
Khan, whose offence was not manifest, to be subjected to 
various punishments and imprisoned. Mahabat Khan and * ^ 
other amirs, more than twenty in number, were ordered to be 
confined in chains, and some were put to the rack and other 
tortures. Their houses also were seized. * * Prince Muhammad 
Karim, after tlie death of ’Azium-sh Shan, fled, and concealed 
himself in the house of one of the unfortunate men. He took off 
his ring and sent it for sale, and this led to his capture. H!e/ 
was brought before Jahandar, who was unwilling to kill him ; but 
being persuaded by Zii-l fikdr Khan and Sluih Kudrat Allah 
Fakir (may the curse of God be on him!), he put him to death. 

In the brief reign of Jahandar, violence and debauchery had 
full sway. It was a fine time for minstrels and singers and all 
the tribes of dancers and actors. There seemed to be a likelihood 
that kdzis would turn toss-pots, and muftis become tipplers. All 
the brothers and relatives, close and distant, of Lai Kunwar, 
received mansabs of four or five thousand, presents of elephants, 
drums and jew^els, and were raised to dignity in their tribe. 
Worthy, talented, and learned men were driven away, and bold 
impudent wits and tellers of facetious anecdotes gathered round. 
Among the stories told is the following. 

„The brother of Lai Kunwar, Khushhal Khan, who had received 
a mansab of 5000 and 3000 horse, was named Siihaddr of Agra. 
Zu-I fikar BakhsMu-l Miilk purposely made a delay of several 
days iu the preparation of the farmdn and other deeds, Ldl 
iLuUivar complained of this to Jahandar, and he asked Zu-I fikar 
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Khan what was the cause of the delay in the drawing out of the 
documents, Zu-1 fikar Khan was very free-spoken to Jahdn- 
dar, and he replied, “We courtiers have got into the bad 
habit of taking bribes, and we cannot do any business unless we 
get a bribe.” Jahandar Shah smiled, and asked what bribe 
he wanted from Lai Kunwar, and he said a thousand guitar- 
players and drawing masters [ustdd-i nakkdshQ, When the 
Emperor asked what he could want with them, he replied, 
“You give all the places and offices of us courtiers to these men, 
and so it lias become necessary for us to learn their trade.” 
Jahanddr smiled, and the matter dropped. 

Another story about him was spoken of in society, and has 
become notorious from city to city. He used to go out sometimes 
in a cart with a mistress and some companions to enjoy himself 
in the markets and drinking shops. One night he and his 
favourite went out in this way, and both drank so much that they 
became drunk and senseless. On arriving at the door of the 
* palace, Lai Kunwar was so drunk that when she got out she took 
no notice whatever of the Emperor, but went to bed and slept 
heavily. The Emperor, who was perfectly helpless, remained 
fast asleep in the cart, and the driver drove home and put the 
cart away. When the servants saw that the Emperor was not 
with Lai Kunwar, they were alarmed, and having roused her up, 
they inquired what had become of him. Lai Kunwar recovered 
sufficient sense to see that the Emperor was not by her side, and 
fell a-crying. People went running about in all directions till 
the Emperor was found in the cart. 

Daud Khan, who was deputy of Zu-1 fikar Khan in the sudas 
of the Dakhin, exercised such tyranny as is quite incapable of 
relation. Samblia Chand, wdio was called the diivan and manager 
of Zu-1 fikar Khan, used such filthy obscene language that the 
breath ofcjiis foul mouth threw decent men into agony and dis- 
gust. Night and day was passed in devotion to the lusts of this 
vile world. 

Two or three months only had passed, when it became known 

VOL. VII. Oft 
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that Farrukh Siyar was at Patna preparing for war, and that he 
was strongly supported by the Saiyids of Barha. In Rabi’u-s 
sani, Jahandar Shah proceeded from Lahore to Dehli. Kalich 
Khdn, son of Grhdziu-d din Khan Firoz Jang, was a man of 
courage, action, and intelligence. His mansah had been taken 
from him by Bahadur Shah, through heedlessness find want of 
appreciation of his merits, and he retired from Court in disgrace. 
He was now restored, and received a 7 nansah of 5000. * * 


Troops sent against Farriilih Si gar. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 697.] Information was continually brought 
to Jahandar Shah of the proceedings of Farrukh Siyar and the 
Saiyids of Barha. He now sent against them his son A’azzu-d 
din Khdn, with 5000 horse ; and he deputed with him Khwaja 
Hasan Khan, to whom he gave the title of Khmi-davran, and 
under whom he placed the Prince and the army and all the artillery 
and military equipments. Zu-1 fikar Khan was aware of the 
limited capacity, want of experience, imbecility and frivolity of 
the Prince. He was also aware of the extraction, character, and 
evil disposition of Khwaja Hasan Khan, who was one of the 
lowest men of the time. He disapproved of sending liini with 
the Prince, and of placing such extensive authority in his hands. 
He mentioned this matter to the Emperor, but Miyan Kokaltash 
Khan, father of Khwaja Ilasaii, liad long entertained inimical 
and jealous feelings towards Zii-l fikar Khan, and opposed every- 
thing that he proposed. The Emperor trusted Kokaltash Khdn 
Koka and Lai Kunwar more than any one else at his Court, and 
so he shut his eyes to wliat was passing. Chin Kalich Khan, 
who had also been directed to accompany the Prince, was unable 
to do so for want of the means of transport, and was ordered to 
follow him. ^ 

No sooner had Prince A’azzu-d din passed the Jumna than 
great disorder arose in his array in consequence of jealousy and 
want of co-operation among the sarddrs, and the irresolution of 
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the Prince. When Kalich Khan arrived at iiigra, he heard of 
the disordered state of the Prince’s army in' consequence of the 
want of union among the officers, and he advised a delay of a 
few days at Xgra, to see what course events would take. 

Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, supported by Saiyid ’Abdu-llah 
Khan, Husain ’All Khan, and other experienced warriors, was 
marching onwards. Clihabila Earn, Faujddr of Kora and Karra, 
with Asghar Khan, Faujddr of Itawa, took the treasure of their 
districts, and went to join Prince (A’azzu-d din) ; but when they 
got knowledge of the conduct and doings of Khan-dauran, the 
incapacity of the Prince, and the disorders in the army, they fell 
back and carried the treasure to Farrukh Siyar. 

A’azzu-d din arrived at the town of Kliajwa, and there he 

obtained intelligence of the approach of Farrukh Siyar. Although 

there was a distance of thirteen or fourteen Iws between them, he 

wm frightened. Towards the end of Sliawwal he halted at 

Kliajwa/ and ordered intrencliments to be thrown up and lines to 

be drawn around his tents and his position. When the banners of 

Farrukh Sivar’s advanced force were seen at the distance of two 
1/ 

a great panic fell upon his whole army. Saiyid ’’Abdu-llah 
Khan, who commanded Farrukh SiyaFs advanced force, having 
seized upon the walls about the ruined villages, opened fire, and 
continued his cannonade from the third watch of the day to the 
third watch of the night. 

A’azzu-d din had long been angry with his father in conse- 
quence of the liarsh treatment he had received from Lai 
Kunwar ; and on the 29th Sha\vwal he was much dispirited, as 
he received no support and guidance from Khan-dauran, who 
showed more pusillanimity than ever. The terror of Khan- 
dauran was visible in his face, and the Prince consulted with 
him about running away. Both of them were so alarmed 
that th^y packed up what they could of their jewels, treasure 
and ashrafzs to carry with them. The rest of their money, their 

1 Briggs, in his translation of the Styaru4 Muta-akhkhirhi ^ calls the place “Xuch- 
behary.” 
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tents, their wardrobes, and all their military implements, they 
left to plunderers. At a watch before day these two dignified 
chiefs, with some trusted companions, took horse and fled. Such 
a panic fell upon the whole army that the men lost all heart and 
self-command. Some of them did not w^ait to put saddles on their 
horses, or to collect their necessaries, but vied with each other in 
running away to save their lives. Messengers carried the news 
of their flight to the camp of Farrukli Siyar. Congratulations 
passed from tent to tent, and the sounds of rejoicing rose high. 
Tlie ruffians of the hdzdr and tlie soldiers, more hungry than 
hawks on a hunting day, started off to plunder, and they seized 
upon money, horses, elephants, and whatever came under their 
hands. 

When Prince A’azzu-d din arrived at j^igra, Chin Kalich 
Khan advised him to go no farther, and kept him there. On 
the 18th of the month Jumada-l awwal Jaliandar Shah entered 
Dehli. He was looking for news of victory from his son ; and 
when he received the intelligence of his defeat he exerted the 
sense and judgment which the plunderers of the army of Venus 
had left him in making preparations for war. About the middle 
of Zi-1 ka’da he left DeliH. The forces under the command of 
Zii-l fikar Khan Nusrat Jang did not exceed 20,000 horse. 
Twenty-five thousand horse under Kokaltash Khan came to the 
muster. Altogether the army contained about seventy or eighty 
thousand horse, and nearly a hundred thousand infantry. With 
this force he marclied against Farrukh Siyar, and reached 
Samugarh near x^gra. Farrukh Siyar's army did not number 
one-third of that of Jaliandar Shah, which was advancing with 
difficulty. 

Wlien Farrukh Siyar drew near to A'gra, and his forces were 
compared with Jaliandar s, most men anticipated a victory for 
the latter. But the Emperor’s partiality for low women, l|*,s liking 
for low company, and his patronage of base-born nameless men, 
had disgusted all the nobles of Tran and Turan. They spoke 
wdth discontent, and uttered ominous words about the defeat of 
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Jahandar Sh&h. The victory of Farrukh Siyar became the hope 
of every man in the army, great and small. Kalich Khan 
Bahadur and Muhammad Amin Khan, both of them leaders of 
the men of Turan, had come to an understanding with Farrukh 
Siyar, and endeavoured to bring on a battle. Zu-1 fikar Khan 
and Kokaltash Kh^in considered themselves loyal and devoted 
servants ; but their envy and hatred of each other appeared in 
all their acts, and everything that one did was opposed by the 
other. 

On the 16th Zi-1 hijja the armies confronted each other, and 
the battle began by Saiyid 'Abdu-llah Khan attacking Jahan- 
dar’s army. * * The repulse of the Saiyids of Barha drew 
shouts of victory from Jahanddr’ s army. But Saiyid ’ Abdu-llah 
Khan came up and attacked the centre, in which Jahandar was 
present. * * Fright seized the elephants of the zandna. The 
elephants which carried Lai Kunwar and the singers and 
eunuchs were worried by the arrows ; they began to dance 
and became violent. Some of Jah&ndar's companions also were 
overcome with fright, and thought of fleeing. Just at this time 
Jahandar Shah’s elephant became unmanageable, and his driver 
lost all control over him. The fierce attack of the Barha Saiyids 
threw Jahandar’s army into confusion, and he now heard of the 
death of Kokaltash Khan and * He was so disheartened 
that he mounted the elephant of Lai Kunwar, and, towards the 
end of the day, moved off, with the intention of flying to Agra. 

Zii-l fik^r Khan was informed of these facts ; but although the 
day was going hard with him, he struggled on until one watch of 
the night, waiting to be assured of the truth about Jahandar Shah 
and Prince A’azzu-d din ; for he said, ‘‘ If they find A’azzu-d din, 
let them bring him' forward quickly, for with his support I can 
repulse the enemy.” No trace of him was to be found. Zii-l fikar 
Khan hffld not the heart to persevere, although he might witli a 
little exertion have made Farrukh Siyar prisoner, for the Prince 
was in front of him, protected by only a sn^all force. According to 
common report, Jahdnddr Shah shaved oif his beard, and riding 
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behind Lai Kunwar, took the road to Dehli. Zu-1 fikar Khan 
having lost all hope, repaired to his father at Dehli, and he and 
Jahanddr Shah reached that city within one watch of each other. 
Jahandar Shdh proceeded alone to the house of j^isafu-d daula 
Asad Khan, to seek his counsel and assistance. Zu-1 fikdr Khan 
reached his father^s house soon after, and said that if Jahandar 
Shah was sent off to the Dakhin or Kabul, another army might 
be raised, and something might be done to retrieve the position. 
Asafu-d daula, however, perceived that the matter wa9 beyond 
remedy, that Jahandar Shah was not fit to reign, and that money 
for one montirs expenditure would be difficult to raise ; so lie 
thought the best course was to send Jahandar to the fort, and 
keep him under restraint. * * The reign of Jahandar Shah had 
reached only eleven months when he met his death from the 
hands of Muhammad Farrukh Siyar. 


Reign of Sultan Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, Son of 

’Azimu-sh Shan, Son of Bahadur Shah, Fourteenth in 

Descent from AmIr TImur. 

[vol. ii. p, 707.] When Prince ’Aziinu-sh Shan, eldest son 
of Bahadur Shah, left the suha of Bengal, to proceed to the 
Dakhin, in obedience to the summons of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
he placed his middle son, Farrukh Siyar, as his deputy in the 
suhu of Bengal, * * and Farrukh Siyar remained acting as 
deputy of his father in Bengal until Bahadur Shdh returned 
from the Dakhin to Lahore. In the year 1122 a.h. (1710 a.d.), 
in the fifth year of the reign, the suha of Bengal was taken from 
Farrukh Siyar, and given to A''azzu-d daula Khan-khan 4ii. 
Farrukh Siyar was recalled to Court, and starting on his journey, 
he got as far as ’Azimabad, i.e, Patna. For personal appearance, 
and for intelligence, he was not held in the same esteem by his 
father as his elder brother, Muhammad Karim, or his younger 
brother, Muhammad Humayun Bakht. So his coming to Court 
was disagreeable to his father. On reaching Patna, Farrukh 
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Siyar, alleginpj a want of money and the approach of the rainy 
season, made a stay in the environs of that city. * * 

When Farrukh Siyar received intelligence of the death of 
Bahadur Shah, he caused the khiitha to be read and coins to be 
struck in the name of 'Azimu-sh Shan. * * 

Husain ’Ali Khan Barha was acting as deputy of ’Azimu-sh 
Shan ill the subaddri of Patna, but at this time he had gone out 
into the country to punish some robbers. When he heard that the 
name of ’Azimu-sh Shan had been placed in the khutba and on the 
coins, before the defeat of his three brothers had been ascertained, 
lie felt very sorry for and suspicious of Farrukh Siyar. The 
Prince, on his side, had observed the high courage of the Barha 
Saiyids, and the sway of Husain ’All Khan in that suba had 
deeply impressed him. He addressed kind and friendly letters to 
Husain, inviting him to his side. The mother of Farrukh Siyar 
also interceded with Husain ’AH, and promises and engagements 
having been made, doubt and suspicion were changed into brotherly 
concord. 

The intelligence of the death of ’Azimu-sh Shan, and of the 
victory of Jahandar Shah reached Patna. Thereupon Farrukh 
Siyar, in the beginning of Rabi’u-1 awwal, 1123 a.h., struck coins, 
and had the Jchutbo read in his name, and day by day he entered 
into closer relations with Husain ’AH, Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan, 
otherwise known as Hasan ’AH Khan, was Subaddr of Allahabad, 
and during these troubles about the succession the treasure of 
Bengal had come into his possession. He was considered a man of 
courage and judgment. Some intimations of his suspicion and 
mistrust, and of his want of obedience to the profligate Jahandar, 
reached Farrukh Siyar. So the Prince wrote him re-assuring 
letters, informing him of the compact he had made with his 
brother Husain ’AH. He also gave him permission to retain the 
treasure** and to enlist troops. Husain ’AH also wrote what was 
necessary on the subject, and removed all doubt from his mind. 
After that the two brothers, who were chiefs of the brave Barha 
Saiyids, worked heart and soul to assist Farrukh Siyar. New 
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engagements were openly and secretly exchanged, and they set 
about making preparations for the great emprise, with hearts full 
of hope and in union with each other. 


March of Farruhh Sif/ar from Patna, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 715.] Farrukh Siyar marched from Patna 
towards Dehli with his two faithful generals, also with Saf-shikaii 
Khan, who held the deputy subadarship of Orissa, and * * 
other devoted followers, amounting in all to twenty-five thousand 
horse. He was in difficulty as to money. Out of the royal 
treasure, and of the treasure arising from the jdgir of ’Azimu-sh 
Shan that was sent from Bengal that year, nearly twenty-eight 
lacs fell into the hands of Saiyid 'Abdu-llah Khdn. About 
seventy-five lacs came into the possession of Farrukh Siyar, and 
lie borrowed two or three lacs from the merchants of Patna. Of 
all the treasure that fell into the hands of Sarbulaiid Khan, 
Faiijdar of Karra, he kept some lacSy and the remainder he 
carried, with the help of hired carriers, to Jahandar Shah. On 
arriving with it. Jahandar was pleased with him, and made him 
Subaddr of Ahmadabad in Gujarat. [_Victory over Jahandar,'] 

[Text, vol. li. p. 724.] After the victory of Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar liad been loudly proclaimed, the men of Saiyid 
’Abdu-llah Khan began to search among the dead for Husain 
’All Khan. They found him lying senseless, and he had been 
stripped naked by plunderers ; but the moment the good news of 
the victory of Farrukh Siyar fell upon the ears of the wounded 
man, new life came into his body, and he got up and went to his 
brother Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan. 

Jahandar Shah remained a night in i^igra. He and Zu-1 fikar 
Khdn arrived at Dehli within a watch of each other.^ * * 
Asafu-d daula saw that Jahandar’s® course was run, q,;id sent 
him to the fort, to be kept in custody. He said to his son 
Zti-l fikar, who opposed this violent course, “ It is our duty to 
i See supra y p. 438. 


2 He is now called Mu*izzu-d din. 
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render obedience to whomsoever of the House of Timur the 
sovereign power devolves ; so, as Jahandar Shah has been 
removed, we must betake ourselves to the other/' The counsel 
of ii^safu-d daula in restraining his son was * * wise and appro- 
priate ; but he did not know that it would result in the loss of 
his son’s life and of the honour of his house. 

Personal to the Author. 

[vol. ii. p. 726.] 1 have already said in my Preface, that 

it is the duty of an historian to be faithful, to have no hope 
of profit, no fear of injury, to show no partiality on .one side, 
or animosity on the other, to know no difference between friend 
and stranger, and to write nothing but with sincerity. But in 
these changeful and wonderful times of Farrukh Siyar Bad- 
shah, * * men have shown a partiality or an animosity to 
one side or the other exceeding all bounds. They have looked 
to their own profit and loss, and turned the reins of their 
imagination accordingly. The virtues of one side they have 
turned into faults, while they have shut their eyes to the faults 
of the other — passing all the bounds of moderation. The writer 
of these leaves, who, following his own inclination, has wasted 
his days in authorship, has not been partial either to friends 
or strangers, and has flattered neither nobles nor ivazirs in 
the hope of reward. What he himself saw, what he heard 
from the tongues of men who from time to time were the 
associates of Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, and from the Saiyids 
who were his companions at the banquet table and in battle, 
that he has honestly committed to writing, after endeavour- 
ing to arrive at the truth when statements varied. But as 
notes of various occurrences and transactions did not reach the 
authory^nd as, through distress and the unfriendliness of fortune, 
he was unable to procure paper for his rough drafts, and as dis- 
crepancies in the various statements became greater, if it should 
appear that in any place the author differs in any particulars from 
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other liistorles and writers, who themselves may not be fi’ee from 
partiality, and as variations will appear in the most trustworthy 
histories, he begs that his stories being excused, they may not 
be made a target for the arrows of censure, but that the pen of 
kindness may be drawn over his hasty statements. 

Appointment of Ministers, 

[vol. ii. p. 727.] After the victory * * Saiyid 'Abdu-llali 
Khan, Lutfu-llah Khan Sadik, and other amirs were sent to 
arrange matters at Dehli. Farrukh Siyar, after a week’s rest, 
started for that city, and encamped in the environs on the 11th 
Muharram, 1124 a.h. (Feb. 9th, 1712 a.d.). Saiyid ’Abdu-llah 
Khan received the title of Mnik and Ydr-i wafdddr 

Zafar Jang, with other favours, and a tnansah of 7000 and 
7000 horse, do-aspas and sih-aspas. Husain ’AH Khan received 
the title of AmiruJ umard Firoz Jang, with a mansah of 7000 
and 7000 horse. He also received other honours, and was 
appointed to the office of Mir-BakhsM, Muhammad Amin 
Khdn was entitled Ftirnddu-d daula ; his mansah was increased 
1000, and he was appointed second BakhsJti, Kalicli Khan'*s 
mansah was augmented from 5000 to 7000 and 7000 horse ; he 
received the title of NizdmtiJ Mulk Bahadur Path Jang, and 
was appointed Subaddr of the Dakhin.^ [^Mang other 2 >nomotions 
and appointments^ 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 730.] Farrukh Siyar had no will of his 
own. He was young, inexperienced in business, and inattentive 
to affairs of State. He had grown up in Bengal, far away from 
his grandfather and father. He was entirely dependent on the 
opinions of others, for he had no resolution or discretion. By 
the help of fortune he had seized the crown. The timidity of 
his character contrasted with the vigour of the race ofT.''imur, 
and he was not cautious in listening to the words of artful men. 


^ TLis was the origin of the Nizams of Haidarlibad. 
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From the beginning of his reign he himself brought his troubles 
on himself. One great fault he committed at the outset of his 
reign, in appointing Saiyid ^Abdu-llah, a Saiyid of Barha, to 
the office of wazir^ which is such a high and important trust that 
former kings always bestowed it upon wise, great and high- 
minded men, remarkable for patience, experience, clemency and 
affability, whose qualities had been tested by long experience. 
* * [27^6 various a]^])ointments\ sowed the seed of enmity in 
the hearts of both parties, and the watering it received from 
malicious calumnious people brought it to maturity. 

Mir Jumla^ had risen into the King’s favour. He was a 
friendly, generous, and upright man (dij/dnat), from whom many 
received kindnesses ; but he was unwilling that the reins of the 
government of Hindustan should pass into the hands of the 
Barha Saiyids. When he saw that the sovereign power was 
entirely under the control of the two brothers, he could not 
suppress his envy and rivalry. By lauding the interest and 
sympathy shown to the Emperor by his new associates, he 
gained his point, and stirred up dissensions between him and 
the Barha Saiyids, According to common report, it was he 
who was the prime mover in recommending the destruction of 
the old hereditary nobles, and also of overthrowing the family 
of Asafu-d daula. The two brothers were not inclined to bear 
patiently Mir Jumla’s invidious and provoking interference in 
their affairs, and every day they overstepped the bounds of sub- 
ordination and duty. It has been commonly reported that the 
Saiyids prompted and shared in the execution of Zu-1 fikar Khan 
Nusrat Jang; but I will now relate what I have ascertained from 
sure sources. 


Murders^ and other Punishments. 

Asafu-d daula and Zu-1 fikar Khan came with their hearts full 
of doubt and apprehension to wait upon the Emperor. Amini'l 

1 “ His orij'inal name was ’Abdu-llah. He received the title of Mir Jumla directly 
after Farrukh Siyar’s accession.”— TasAjVa-i Chayhatdi, 
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umard Husain ’Ali Kh4n, having been informed of the con- 
sultation and desires of Mir Jumla and the Emperor, sent a 
message to A'safu-d daula, promising him that, if he would 
wait upon the Emperor under his (Husain Khan‘‘s) introduction, 
not a hair of his head should be injured. Some other nobles, 
wlien they heard of this advice, disapproved of it, and sent 
Takarrub Khan, who was a man of Tran, and chosen for being a 
compatriot, to Zu-1 fikdr Khdn, to console him, and to assure 
him, after taking the most sacred oaths, that his introduction to 
the Emperor by Husain ‘‘AH Khan would be productive of nothing 
but repentance and danger to his life and property. * * Mir 
Jumla having brought Asafu-d daula and Zu-1 fikar Khan, 
fastened the hands of the latter to his turban, and thus presented 
them. Asafu-d daula spoke two or three words, expressing sor- 
row for his offences and hope of pardon. Farrukh Siyar spoke 
with apparent kindness, ordered (ZiiJ fikar Khairs) hands to 
be released, and made presents of robes and jewels. He then 
told Asafu-d daula to return home, and said that there was some 
business about which he wanted to consult with Zii-l fikar Khan, 
and that Zii-l fikar Kh4n should sit down in an outer tent. 

The father saw that his son was doomed, and with a swelling 
heart and tearful eyes he re 2 )aired to his tent. Zu-1 fikar Khan 
washed his hands of life, and having prepared himself for death, 
he went to the place appointed. He was surrounded by amirs and 
their men (chelas). First, with bitter words, they demanded of 
him the blood of ’Azimu-sh Shan and Muhammad Karim, and 
he replied to them with rough and sharp answers. Thereupon 
Ldchin Beg, entitled Bahadur Dil Khan, and according to com- 
mon report, one of the cJiela^% came behind Zii-l fikar Khan, 
threw a thong (tasma) ^ round his neck unawares, and pulled it 
tight. The chelas surrounded him on all sides ; they struck him 
witli sticks and their fists and kicked him ; others used their 
knives and daggers, and never ceased till they had despatched 
him. 


^ The Turkish bowstring. 
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On the same day the order was given that men should go into 
the fort, to the tirpauliya^ a small and dark room in which 
Jahdndar Shah was confined, and despatch him also with the 
thong. Muhammad Farrukh Siyar entered the city and fort on 
the 17th Muharram (15th Feb. 1712 a.d.), and gave orders that, 
in retaliation for violent acts against his brothers and the amirs^ 
his head should be stuck upon a spear, and carried round the 
city on an elephant, with the carcase lying in the howda. The 
corpse of Zii-l fikar was ordered to be hung head downwards from 
the tail of the elephant. After* thus being paraded before the 
people, the bodies were to be brought into the city and thrown 
down at the gate of the fort. 

Directions were also given that Asafu-d daula should be 
placed in a palankin and conducted along with his zandna — and 
carrying only the clothes and appurtenances which he and his 
attendants stood upright in — to the house of Klian-Jahan, there 
to be kept in confinement and under guard. An order of con- 
fiscation was also made against the household eflbcts of father 
and sou, and the effects of Kokaltash Khan, Kaja Sabha Chand, 
and some others connected with Jahandar Shah, who had in- 
curred the anger of the Emperor and of Heaven. Raja Sabha 
Chand abused the officials, and so an order was given for 
cutting out his tongue. [More execxdio}is,~\ 

In common conversation the title of Lacliin was channred 
into the nickname Tanma-hash (thong-puller). As men w^ere 
subjected to this punishment of the thong without ascertainment 
or proof of offence, such a terror of it seized the hearts of the 
nobles of the reign of Aurangzeb and Bahadur Shah, that when 
any one left his home to attend upon the Emperor, he took fare- 
well of his sons and family. Matters went to such a length that 
actors and mountebanks got a living by exhibiting the newly- 
inventedl^ punishment of the thong. * * Hakim Salim had been 
one of the personal attendants upon ’Azimu-sh Shan, and it was 
said that the Prince was killed at his suggestion. Mir Jumla 
invited the hctldm to his house, and treated him sumptuously at 
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night ; but before morning men were sent to his door, and they 
strangled him. The deaths of several victims were attributed by 
evil report to Mir Jumla. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 737.] An order was made that the reign of 
Jahandar Shah should be considered as an adverse possession, 
and that the reign of Muhammad Farrukh Siyar should date 
from the 1st Rabi’u-l awwal, 1123 a.h. (April 8, 1711 a.ij.). 

After Nizamu-l Mulk Bahadur Fath Jang arrived in the 
Dakhin, the might of his hereditary sword and his own sound 
judgment brought about, as they had done before, a great abate- 
ment of the ravages perpetrated by the •Mahrattas upon the 
country and upon caravans, without his having to resort to war 
with the vile foe. But wherever Nusrat Jang and Daiid Khan 
went, the Mahrattas made their incursions, and levied the 
chmith. 

Second Year of the Reign (1124 a.h., 1712 a.d,). 

[vol. ii. p. 737,] After the death of Aurangzeb, Raja Ajit 
Singh of Jodhpur showed his unworthy character by rebuilding 
the temples and destroying the mosques in his territory. When 
Bahadur Shah had fought against and overcome Muhammad 
A’zam Shah, he formed the design of chastising the Raja, and of 
ravaging his country and the teiritories of other impious Ild/pufs. 
But events would not allow him to prosecute his intention, and he 
had to march to the Dakhin against his younger brother Mu- 
hammad Kam Bakhsh. In the reign of Bahadur Shah also Ajit 
Singh and other vicious RdjpiiU WTre guilty of many improper 
acts. Bahadur Shah, on returning from the Dakhin, again 
resolved to lead an army to chastise tljis perverse tribe. The 
revolt of the Sikhs and the troubles they caused obliged him to 
abandon the enterprise, and to march against the Sikh revolters. 
Upon the accession of Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, the Rajputs 
did not show proper allegiance, and therefore Amiru-l imard 
Husain 'Ali Khan and the Emperor’s maternal uncle, Shayista 
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Khan, were sent against them, with other amirs and a suitable 
army. 

Eaja Ajit Singh, upon learning of the march of this army, 
was alarmed at its strength and at the prowess of the Saiyids. 
He sent his property and family into the hills and strong places, 
and, having cleared his country, he sent envoys to Amiru-l 
tmard^\i\\ presents, suing for peace and forgiveness of his 
offences. Just at this time several letters arrived from Saiyid 
’Abdu-llah Khan, informing his brother of the intrigues and 
malice of their rivals at Court, and urging him to return. 
Amiri/- 1 umard Husain ’Ali consequently concluded a peace 
with Ajit Singh, the Raja agrf^eing to pay tribute, to send his 
daughter for Farrukh Siyar, and his son to pay homage. 
Having made this settlement, Amiru-l umard left Sliayista 
Khan, the King's uncle, to bring the girl, while he went on to 
Court, 

’Abdu-llah Khan and Husain ’All Khan desired that no 
mansahs or promotions or appointments to office sliould be made 
without consulting them. The Emperor had given Mir Jumla 
authority to sign his name, and repeatedly said, “ The word of 
Mir Jumla and the signature of Mir Jumla are my word and 
my signature,'” Kufhu-I Mull' Saiyid ’Abdu-llah had given to 
his diicdn, a grain-dealer named Ratan Chand, the title of Raja, 
and a nu/nsah of two thousand, and he had reposed in him 
authority in all government and ministerial matters. This man 
attended to nobody’s business without some underhand arrange- 
ment for the benefit of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan and himself. 
When an aspirant resorted to Mir Jumla for a man^ab^ for pro- 
motion, or for an appointment to office, he, acting uprightly as 
the deputy of the Emperor, wrote his signature and satisfied the 
applicant. This practice was contrary to all the rules of the 
fmsiVs^ffice ; it weakened the authority of the Saiyids, and was 
the cause of great annoyance to the two brothers. Mir Jumla 
also often exhibited his own devotion to the Emperor by com- 
plaining of and blaming the Saiyids, and he persuaded him by 
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various proofs that such high offices and ministerial authority 
were above the abilities of the Saiyids of Barha. By various 
unworthy artifices he brought forward evidence of their dis- 
loyalty, and by malicious statements made in private, he 
succeeded in turning the heart of Farrukh Siyar against the two 
brothers. He repeatedly urged the Emperor to make Husain ’AH 
and ’Abdu-llah Khan prisoners. They went out on a hjjnting 
excursion to the garden of Muhsin Khan, and by various repre- 
sentations, he tried to stir the Emperor up to take the bold step 
(of seizing them), but he did not succeed. Report says that 
Farrukh Siyar's mother, remembering the promise and agree- 
ment he had made with the two brothers, gave information of 
this secret intrigue to Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan. 

Another work which the common talk of all classes attributed 
to the influence of Mir Jumla, and in which it is probable the 
Saiyids of Barha had no part, was the blinding of the Princes. 
A’azzu-d din, son of Jahandar Shah, after the flight of his 
father from the field of battle, hid himself in Agra, but he was 
discovered and taken. Muhammad Hurnayun Bakht, younger 
brother of Farrukh Siyar, was only ten or eleven years old. 
Wala-tabar was son of Muhammad A zain Shah. All these 
were deprived oi sight. In retribution of this (cruelty), Farrukh 
Sivar’s son, a child of two years old, was suddenly taken from 
him by death. 

At this time Amiru-l nmard Husain ’AH preferred a claim to 
the Siihaddri of the Dakhin, with the intention of adopting Zii-l 
fikar Khan’s practice of discharging the duties of the oflice by 
deputy. His plan was to appoint Daiid Khan as his deputy, to 
agree with him on a total sum to be paid annually, while he 
Jiimself would remain at Court. But the Emperor, in consultation 
with Mir Jurnla, desired that Husain ’AH should go in person to 
the Dakhin. It was necessary to accept or reject the conditions, 
and Arniru-l lunard Husain ’AH, after considering the course 
pursued by the King and Mir Jumla, refused to go to the Dakhin 
and leave his brother (alone at Court). A strong altercation 
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arose, and matters went so far that both brothers refrained from 
going to Court and waiting upon the Emperor ; they even medi- 
tated the levying of soldiers and throwing up lines of defence 
round their residence. 

The Emperor called together for private consultation his 
well-affected nobles, who had taken part in his councils with 
Mir Jpmla, Khan-dauran and Muhammad Amin Khan, and 
every day he brought forward a new proposition. Reports of 
these dissensions and of the dearness of grain caused un- 
easiness and disturbances in the cities far and near. After a 
great deal of correspondence, and the mediation of the mother 
of the Emperor, who went to see Kutbu-l Mulk Sai3dd Abdu-llah 
at his house, and satisfied him, it was agreed that the Saiyids 
should make their own arrangements in the fort, and that both 
brothers should then attend the darhdr. Accordingly the men 
of Saijfid ’Abdu-llah and of Husain 'Ali were posted in various 
places under their direction ; the brothers then went to wait upon 
the Emperor, to ask pardon for their offences. Thej’^ complained 
of the Emperor's change of feeling, and, taking off their swords, 
they laid them before him, and said, “ If, through the words of 
detractors, suspicion of us has found its way into j^our gracious 
mind, order that we should be put to death upon the spot, or 
deprive us of our mansabs and send us to the holy temple. But 
to let the suggestions of calumniators and the words of mischief- 
making designing men operate to the insult and to the injury of 
the life and property of faithful servants, is far from being the 
practice of just-minded kings.” 

To put away strife, and lay the foundations of peace, it was 
settled that Mir Jumla should depart to the suba of ’Azimabad 
(Patna) before Amiru-l umard Husain ’Ali started for the 
Dakhin. So with all despatch Mir Jumla was presented with his 
robe, ani was sent off to Patna. Amirii-l umard further stated 
to the Emperor, “If in my absence you recall Mir Jumla to ^^our 
presence, or if my brother, Kuthu-l Mulk Saiyid 'Abdu-llali, again 
receives similar treatment, you may rely upon my being here 
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from the Dakhin in the course of twenty days/' He made 
another stipulation that the removal from and appointment 
to 2X\jdgm and ofiSces, and the change of commandants of forts, 
should be under his control. The Emperor was in such a 
difficult position that he deemed it advisable to comply. More- 
over, according to common report, he nolens volens delivered over 
with his own hand to Amiru-l umard his signet ring, so that the 
farmdm appointing commandants of forts should not require the 
royal assent. For four or five months after the departure of 
Annni-l umard there was a cessation of these exciting scenes. 


Nizdmii-l Miilk. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 742.] Nizamu-1 Mulk Bahddur Path Jang, 
after receiving his appointment as Suhaddr of the Dakhin, went 
to KJinjista-hunydd (Aurangabad). It has already been stated 
that the fame of the sword of this renowned noble put a stop to 
the ravaging of the country and the plundering of the caravans, 
which the forces of the Mahrattas practised every year, without 
his having to fight -with either the army of Raja Sahii or Tard 
Bai. But as the hands of the Mahrattas stretched everywhere, 
their agents appeared in all places according to usage to collect 
the chauth^ that is to say, the fourth part of the land revenue of 
every district, which they levied every year. Nizamu-1 Mulk’s 
pride Tvas too great to submit to this, and he was desirous of 
preventing the collection of chauth^ and especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurangabad. He wrote orders to the faujddrs and 
%ild!ddrs^ directing them to oust the kamdish-ddrs of Raja Sahtl 
from several places dependent upon Aurangabad. 

After the ^Td-i fitr^ in the second year of the reign, he went 
dht with five or six thousand horse and a strong force of artillery 
to settle the country, and repel any attempt of the*"enemy’s 
army, * * None of the Mahratta chiefs had the courage to 
face him, but fled at his approach; so, after satisfying himself 
as to the state of the country, and ch stising some rebels, he 
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returned to Aurangdbid, where he arrived at the beginning 
of Zi-1 hijja. After his return, the Mahrattas summoned up 
courage enough to begin plundering the caravans in remote 
districts. There was a caravan proceeding from Surat and 
Ahmadabad to Aurangabad, and Muhammad Ibrahim Khan 
Tabrizi, Bakhshz and Wctki’ -nigdr of Baglana, who with a party 
was travelling along with that caravan, was killed. In Rajab 
of the second year of the reign, 1125 (July, 1713), the enemy 
assembled twenty-three kos from Aurangabad, at a fort called 
Panah-garhi, which they had buijt, as in other subas, as a 
place of refuge for themselves in their retreats. [^Defeat of 
the Mahrattas^ and destruction of the forts by Nizdmu~l Midk^s 
lieutenants,'] 


Husain ^Ali Khdn in the Dakhin, 

[Text, voL ii. p. 750.] Intelligence arrived [^in the Dakhin] 
of the appointment of Annru-l umard Husain ’Ali Khdn to the 
Suhaddri of the Dakhin, and of the despatch of a sanad appoint- 
ing Najabat Khan Siibaddr of Burhanpiir for civil affairs, and 
Haidar Kuli Khan his diicdn for revenue matters, Nizamu-1 
Mulk accordingly left Aurangabad at the beginning of Safar, 
with the intention of proceeding to Court, and got as far as Bur- 
hanpur. There he found that two or three Mahratta leaders 
with a large force were making threatening demonstrations; so he 
took horse, and went forth to attack them. * * The Mahrattas 
were unable to make any resistance, and after chastising and 
pursuing them for forty kos, he returned to Burhanpur, and 
resumed his journey to Court. 

Towards the end of Jumada-1 awwal, Husain ’All Khan, who 
was on his journey from the capital, and Nizamu-1 Mulk, passed 
within ott'e or two kos of each other. Although Husain ’All 
Khan wished very much to meet Nizamu-1 Mulk, out of con- 
sideration for the feelings of the Emperor he passed on. When 
Amiru-l uniarct Husain ’All arrived at the ford of Akbarpiir on 
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the Nerbadda, he there heard that Daud Khan Pani, Suhadar 
of Ahmadabdd, having, in pursuance of orders, become Subaddr 
of Khandesh, had come to Burhdnpur. Husain ’All Khan also 
heard the common report that secret orders had reached Baud 
Khan, directing him neither to meet nor obey Husain ’All, but 
rather to do his best in resisting him, and hopes were held out 
of his being appointed Subaddr of the whole Dakhin. So Baud 
Khan had set his heart upon winning the Subaddn, and had no 
intention of waiting upon Husain ’Ali Khan. 

Amirii-l umard, upon hearing these matters, sent a message to 
Baud Khan to the effect : The whole Subaddri of the Bakhin 
has been confided to me, therefore you must not overstep the 
bounds of subordination, but must hasten to meet me. Other- 
wise you must proceed to the Emperor, so that there may be no 
disturbance and shedding of the blood of Musulmans.’*’ Baud 
Khan was unwilling to assent to either proposition, and although 
he very unwillingly came, he encamped outside the city ; and he 
refrained from making his submission to Amini-l iimard Husain 
’All, because he had very close relations with the Mahratta 
chiefs. Nima Sindhia, who w^as the most important of all the 
servants of the State, having heard a report of Baud Khan’s 
going to Husain ’Ali and giving him his support, had come with 
several other chiefs and encamped near Burlianpiir, so that at the 
proper time he might join tlje stronger party. The dispute 
(guftfju) between Amini-J iimard and Baud Khan daily grew 
longer, and at length, in the beginning of Ramazan, it came to the 
test of battle. Amiru-l nmani had 15,000 horse with him, and 
with these he went forth to battle. Baud Khan had not more 
than three or four thousand Afghan horse on that day ; but he 
placed Hiraman Baksariya, who was always his chief swordsman, 
ifl command of his advanced force, and came to the field of battle 
in the plain of the Lai Bagh of Burhanpiir. * * A ’'^desperate 
fight followed. * * Baud Klian had resolved to have a personal 
combat with Husain ’AH Khan. He went into the field fully 
accoutred, and he directed his elephant-driver to place his elephant 
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by the side of that ridden by Husain ’AH. * * Although few 
men remained with Datid Khan, he fought most vigorously 
against Husain 'AH. With the two or three hundred devoted 
Afghan horse which remained with him, he pressed forward, 
discharging arrows, to encounter Husain 'AH. Great disorder 
and panic spread in the Amiru-l mnard^s force, and [niany of his 
nobles'] were killed and wounded. 

Mir Mushrif, who was renowned for his bravery and personal 
strength, went out to battle clad in armour. Seated in a splendid 
howda^ and drawing his bowstring to his ear, he urged his 
elephant on against that of Daiid Khan. As Daud Khan had 
come into the field without armour, he cried out to Mir Mushrif, 
“ Why do you cover up your face like a woman ? Put off your 
armour that I may see your person ! " Saying this lie dis- 
charged an arrow at him, which wounded him in the throat. 
Mir Mushrif pulled out the arrow with great pain, and fell 
faintins: in his howda. According to the statements of several 
elephant-drivers, Baud Khan then tried to fasten the two 
elephants together, and, in so doing, struck Mir Mushrif three or 
four blows on the back and side with the elephant-goad. Mir 
Mushrif’s driver managed to get his elephant away from that of 
Daud Khan ; but Amirn-l nmaroLS men, who had seen the 
blows, thought Mir Mushrif was killed ; so great alarm spread 
through their ranks, and a total rout seemed about to fall upon 
the army. Some indeed withdrew from the fight, leaving their 
leaders still holding their ground and fighting bravely. At this 
critical naoment a musket-ball struck Daiid Khan and killed him. 
The elephant-driver and Dddd s compahions, who had escaped 
the sword, finding that he was dead, turned away the elephant 
from the field. The bloody elephant was brought . back, and the 
corpse of Daud was taken out and tied to its tail, and in that 
state it was brought to the city. 

Nimd Sindhia and the other Mahratta chiefs who had joined 
Amini-l umard looked on the battle from a distance with an eye 
to plundering the vanquished party. In the height of the battle 
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tliey withdrew, and prepared to flee ; but they came to ofier their 
congratulations to Amiru-l umard on his victory. Their men 
fell to plundering the baggage and property of Daud Khan’s 
army ; but all the treasure, elephants, horses, and warlike stores 
fell into the hands of Amiru-l umard. Out of all this he sent 
some elephants to the Emperor after the lapse of two years. 

Baud Khan was said to be impotent; but when he was 
Suhaddr of Ahmadabad, a daughter of one of the zammddrs was 
brought, and, according to the custom of the country, was pre- 
sented to the ruler as tribute. He converted her to Islam, and 
married her. She became pregnant by him, and when he went 
forth to battle, she was seven months gone with child. On his 
departure, she, in her pride, took the dagger from his belt, and 
kept it carefully by her. When she heard of his death, she 
ripped open her belly, brought forth the child alive, and then 
departed with her husband to the next world. But this story 
has not been authenticated. 

When the result of the battle and the death of Daud Khan 
was reported to Farrukh Siyar, his countenance seemed clouded 
with sorrow, and he said to Kuthu^l Mulk Saiyid ’’Abdu-llah that 
it was a pity such a renowned and noble chief had been killed. 
Kuthu-l Mulk replied, ‘'If my brother had been slain by the 
hands of the Afghan, it would have given Your Majesty 
satisfaction.” 

Third Year of the Eeign (1125 a.h., 1713 a.d.). 

Rejigious Disturbances. * 

[vol. ii. p. 755.] After Daud Pani became Subaddroi Ahmad- 
abad in Gujarat, in the second year of the reign, on the night 
when the koti of the Hindus is burnt, a certain Hindu, between 
whose house and the house of some Musulmans there was a 
court-yard common to both houses, prepared to burn the /loli in 
front of his house ; but the Musulmans prevented liim. The 
Hindu went to Daud Khdn, who frequently favoured the infidels, 
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and argued that he had a right to do as he liked in his own house. 
After a good deal of talk and importunity, the right to burn the 
holi was allowed. Next day a Musulman, who dwelt opposite 
the house, desiring to give an entertainment in honour of the 
Prophet, brought a cow and slaughtered it there, on the ground 
that it was his own house. All the Hindus of the quarter 
assembled in a mob round the Musulraans, and the Musulmans, 
being unable to resist, went into their houses and hid them- 
selves. 

The Hindus grew so bold and violent that they seized a lad 
of fourteen or fifteen years old, the son of a cow-butcher, and, 
accordins: to the statement of one of the citizens who fell 
into their hands, they dragged the boy off and slaughtered 
him. The report and sight of this outrage drew the Musul- 
iiians together from all quarters ; the cry for a general dis- 
turbance was raised, and they were ready to do battle with 
the Hindus. A great concourse assembled, and among them 
several thousand Afghans, in the service of Daud Khan, eager 
to defend the honour of Islam, without caring to please their 
master. The Afrlians of the suburbs and the inhabitants of the 

o 

city assembled together in a great crowd, and went ofi* with one 
accord to the house of the kazi. The hdzi seeing tlie mob, 
liearing the disturbance, and thinking of the partiality of the 
Subaddr^ shut his door upon the people. 

Report says that upon a hint of the kdzi as to the conduct and 
partiality of Baud Khan towards the Hindus, the Musulmans 
set fire to the door of the kdzis house, and began to burn the 
shops in the chauk and the houses of the Hindus. In the 
riot many shops were destroyed. They then went off with 
the intention of burning the house of Kapur Cliand, a jeweller, 
and an active infidel, who took a leading part in this business, 
and was an acquaintance of Baud Khan. He got notice of 
their intention, and, with a number of matchlockmen whom 
he collected, he shut the gate of his ward of the town 
and showed fight. Numbers of Musulmans and Hindus were 
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killed. The riot reached such a pitch that for three or four 
days all business and work in Ahmadabdd was suspended. A 
large number of the leaders on both sides resolved to appeal 
to the Emperor. Baud Khan placed his own seal on the 
petition of Kapur Chand, and the Jkdzi and other officials having 
certified to the violence of the Musulmans, it was sent to Dehli. 
Shaikh 'Abdu-1 aziz [and other Musulmans] went in person to 
Court. [Further religious contention and violence at DehliJ] 


Foukth Tear of the Eeign (1126 a.h., 1714 a.d.). 

War with the Sikhs} 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 761.] The violence [of the Sikhs] passed all 
bounds. The injuries and indignities they inflicted on Musul- 
mans, and the destruction of mosques and tombs, were looked 
upon by them as righteous meritorious acts. They had built a 
fort at Gurdaspur in the Panjab, ten or twelve days’ journey 
from Dehli, and extended its limits so that fifty or sixty 
thousand horse and foot could find protection. They strengthened 
the towers and walls of the place, took possession of all the 
cultivated land around, and ravaged the country from Lahore to 
Sihrind, otherwise called Sirhind. 'Ahdu-s Saniad Khan Filer 
Jang was appointed Sithaddr of Lahore, and was sent thither 
with * * and wnth a select army aild artillery. ’Abdu-s Samad 
engaged the vaso army of the Guru near his fort. The infidels 
fought so fiercely that the army of Islam was nearly over- 
powered ; and they over and over again showed the greatest 
daring. Great numbers were killed on both sides ; but Mughal 
valour at length prevailed, and the infidels were defeated a,nd 
driven to their stronghold. 

The infidels on several occasions showed the greatest boldness 
and daring, and made nocturnal attacks upon the Imperial forces. 

1 Or, as the author expresses it, “ Extermination of the hellish good-for-nothing 
Guru"' 
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Abdu-s Samad Diler Jang, while lying in front of their poor 
fortress,^ was obliged to throw up an intrenchment for the defence 
of his force. He raised batteries, and pushed forward his ap- 
proaches. The siege lasted a long time, and the enemy exhibited 
great courage and daring. They frequently made sallies into 
the trenches, and killed many of the besiegers. To relate all the 
struggles and exertions of ’Abdu-s Samad and his companions in 
arms would exceed our bounds. Suffice it to say that the Royal 
army in course of time succeeded in cutting off from the enemy 
his supplies of corn and fodder, and the stores in the fort were 
exhausted. \Great straits and sufferings of the besieged 

Being reduced to the last extremity, and despairing of life, 
the Sikhs offered to surrender on condition of their lives bein^ 

O 

spared. I)ilcr Jang at first refused to grant quarter; but at 
length he advised them to beg pardon of their crimes and offences 
from the Emperor, Their chief Quru? with liis son of seven 
or eight years old, his diicdn, and three or four thousand persons, 
became prisoners, and received the predestined recompense for 
their deeds. ’Abdu-s Samad had three or four thousand of them 
put to the sword, and he filled that extensive plain with blood as 
if it had been a dish. Their heads were stuffed with hay and 
stuck upon spears. Those who escaped the sword were sent in 
collars and chains to tlie Emperor. * * ’Abdu-s Samad sent 
nearly two thousand heads stuffed with hay and a thousand 
persons bound with iron chains in charge of his son, Zakariya 
Khan, and others, to the Emperor. 

In the month of M uharrain, the prisoners and the stuffed heads 
arrived at Dehli. The Bakhshi I’timddu-d daula Muhammad 
Amm Khan received orders to go out of the city, to blacken the 
faces and put wooden caps on the heads of the prisoners ; to ride 
himself upon an elephant, place the prisoners on camels, and the 
heads Oft spears, and thus enter the city, to give a warning to all 

1 The word used is the diminutive ‘*hTachi”; but, as the place held so many 
men, it could not have been small : so the word probably applies rather to its 
character than its size. It was probably a series of earth- works. 

His name was Banda. 
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spectators. After they had entered the city, and passed before the 
Emperor, orders were given for confining the Guru, his son and 
two or three of his principal companions, in the fort. As to the 
rest of the prisoners, it was ordered that two or three hundred of 
the miserable wretches should be put to death every day before 
the kotwafs office and in the streets of the bazar. The men of 
the Khatri caste, who were secretly members of the sect, and 
followers of the Giirii., sought by the ofler of large sums of money 
to Muhammad Amin Khan and other mediators to save the life 
of the Gurii^ but they were unsuccessful. After all the Gurus 
companions had been killed, an order was given that his son 
should be slain in his presence, or rather that the boy should be 
killed by his own hands, in requital of the cruelty which that 
accursed one had shown in the slaughter of the sons of others. 
Afterwards, he himself was killed. 

Many stories are told about the wretched dogs of this sect, 
which the understanding rejects; but the author will relate what 
he saw with his own eyes. 

When the executions were going on, the mother of one of the 
prisoners, a young man just arrived at manhood, having obtained 
some influential support, pleaded the cause of her son with great 
feeling and earnestness before the Emperor and Saiyid ^Abdu-llah 
Khan. She represented that her son had suffered imprisonment 
and hardship at the hands of the sect. His property was 
plundered, and he was made prisoner. While in captivity, 
he was, without any fault of his own, introduced into the sect, 
and now stood innocent among those sentenced to death. 
Farrukh Siyar commiserated this artful woman, and mercifully 
sent an officer with orders to release the youth. That cunning 
woman arrived with the order of release just as the executioner 
was standing with his bloody sword upheld over the young man’s 
head. She showed the order for his release. The yo;^th then 
broke out into complaints, saying, “My mother tells a falsehood: 
I with heart and soul join my fellow-believers in devotion to the 
Gurii : send me quickly after my companions.'*’ 
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It is said that I’timadu-d daula Muhammad Amin Khan, 
when he had an interview with the Gurii^ said to him, “ The 
marks of sense and intelligence are visible in thy countenance : 
how is it that you never thought about the recompense of your 
deeds, and that in a short span of life with a dreadful futurity 
you have been guilty of such cruelty and of such detestable actions 
to Hindus and Musulmans ? He replied, ‘‘ In all religions and 
sects, whenever disobedience and rebellion among mortal men 
passes all bounds, the Great Avenger raises up a severe man like 
me for the punishment of their sins and the due reward of their 
works. 

‘ When He wishes to desolate the world, 

He places dominion in the hands of a tyrant/ 

When Ho desires to give the tyrant the recompense of his works, 
He sends a strong man like you to prevail over him, and to give 
him his due reward in this world : as you and I can see/' 


Fifth Yeak of the Keign (1127 a.h., 1715 a.d.). 

[vol. ii. p. 769.] ' Mir Jumla found it impossible to remain at 
Patna with honour, in consequence of the excessive demands 
which the army made upon him for pay. He had disbursed a 
largo sum of government treasure, but their demands and the 
loud cries raised by the peasantry against their violence made 
him resolve to go off with all speed to Dehli. * * In those days, 
every week and every month some new report got abroad as to 
the Emperor’s intentions and designs in respect to Kutbu~l Mulk 
Saiyid 'Abdu-llah. There was a 2 :eneral rumour that Mir 
J uinla had been recalled, and that Saiyid ’Abdu-llah was to be 
made prisoner. When Mir Jumla waited upon the Emperor, 
he was coldly received, and he was severely censured for the 
wretchecj^ state of the people of Patna, and for having come to 
Court without permission. Mir Jumla, being hurt, went to the 
Saiyid, and having represented his helplessness, despair and 
obedience, so<ight to obtain forgiveness of his offences from the 
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Emperor and from Saiyid 'Abdu-llah. But intelligent men 
looked on all this as trick and artifice to secure the imprisonment 
of the wazir. 

About the same time, either by design or accident, seven or 
eight thousand horsemen of dismissed mansahddrs went to the 
houses of Muhammad Amin Khan Bakhshi, Khan-dauran the 
deputy of Amirn-l umard^ and Mir Jumla, complaining and de- 
manding their arrears of pay. * * For four or five days bodies 
of horsemen appeared in the streets and bazars armed and 
prepared for battle. On the other side the officers of Saiyid 
’Abdu-llah, with suitable forces, ready accoutred and mounted 
on elephants and horses, held themselves ready for a conflict 
until night-fall. Mir Jumla w^as bewildered, and not knowing 
which way to turn, he went and took refuge in the house of Mu- 
hammad Amin Khan. The arrows of censure were aimed at 
him from all sides, and he knew not what to do. At length it 
was deemed expedient, in order to quell the disturbance and 
pacify Ktithu4 Midky that the Emperor should look with anger 
upon Mir Jumla, diminish his mamdh^ remove him from the 
suha of ’Azimabad (Patna), and appoint him to that of the 
Paiijab. Sarbuland Khan was named Siikaldr of ’Azimabad 
and Nizamu-1 Mulk Bah&dur Path Jang was appointed Faujddr 
of Muradabad, to repress the di^rder wliicli reigned there. 

For a Ions time it was the talk of strife-makers and restless 
men that the Emperor had sent Mir Jumla to Sirhind and the 
Panjab, as a matter of policy, and that he intended to recall liim. 
Whenever the Emperor went out into the country round the 
capital to hunt, and remained out for three or four months, the 
rumour spread from house to house, and from tent to tent, that 
he had come out for the purpose of making Saiyid 'Abdu-llah 
prisoner. On the other side, the Saiyid was suspicious, and 
continued to enlist soldiers, but he engaged very few ^ho were 
not Saiyids or inhabitants of Barha. 

In this year died Asad Khdn Karam-mdlu,^ at the age of 

^ His real name was Ibr^im, that of his son Z6-1 fikhr Khhn was Ismail. 
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ninety-four years. He had held the office of wazir and other 
important posts under Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb and Bahadur 
Shah. * * His ancestors were nobles of Tran. * * It is said that 
in the days of his last illness, Farrukh Siyar sent one of his at- 
tendants to visit him, and deliver the following message secretly, 
“We did not know your worth, and have done what we ought not 
to have done to such a valuable servant of the State, but repent- 
ance is of no avail ; still we hope you will give us your advice 
about the way to treat the Saiyids.’’ The old man said, “ The 
fault which you committed, contrary to the practice of your 
ancestors, proceeded only from the will of Grod. I knew that, 
when the office of minister went out of my family, ruin threat- 
ened the House of Timur. But as you have placed yourselt and 
tlie reins of power in the hands of the Saiyids of Barha, the 
best thing for the State is, that you should, to the best of your 
ability, deal kindly with them, and not carry matters to such a 
pitch that strife and discord should increase, and you should 
lose all power. 

Sixth Year of the Reign, 1129 1 a.h. (1717 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 773.] Intelligence arrived from the Dakhin 
which found no place in the communications sent to Court by 
Amini-l nmard Husain ’Ali. He was appointing his own followers 
to the command of the great fortresses, which appointments had 
always been made previously by the sovereign himself. At 
Court, also. Raja Ratan Chand, the diicdn of Saiyid 'Abdu-llali 
Khdn, interfered with the appointments of the revenue officers, 
allowing them no certainty or security in their positions. * * 
Every day these things became more and more annoying to the 
Emperor. 

[IWt, vol. ii. p. 775,] In consequence of the ill-temper of 
the Emperor, who had become more than ever a man of pleasure 
and retirement, Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan did not, for four or five 

1 The Hijra years of the reign are those supplied by the editors of the Text. 
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months together, go to his office to perform his duties as minister 
and sign papers, so all business was stopped. ’In^iyatu-llah 
Khan made a representation upon this matter, and asked that he 
would attend the office once or twice a week. There was a con- 
tention about this for several days, but nothing came of it. 

At the instance also of ’In&yatu-llah, in this year 1131 (s/c) 
A.H., an order w^as given for levying the jizya from the Hindus, 
which was against the wish of Katan Chand. Hindus, eunuchs 
and Kashmirians, by craft, cheating, and oppression, had 
got possession of mansahs and the rents of jdgirs^ and the extent 
of other jdgivs had in like manner been reduced. ’Inayatu-llah 
prayed that the accounts should be inquired into, and that the 
mamabs in the possession of Hindus and other oppressors should 
be diminished or confiscated. This proposition was very dis- 
tasteful to Ratan Chand and other revenue officials. They 
addressed themselves to Knthu-1 Mulk Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, and 
he was opposed to the issue of the order. All the Hindus were 
greatly enraged with ’Inayatu-llali, because of the ord^r for 
collecting the jizya^ and of the advice about the cutting down of 
the mansabs. 


Seventh Year of the Reign, 1129 a.h. (1717 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 777.] After Amirv-1 mnard Husain 'AH 
had defeated Daud Khan, he went to Aurangabad, and busied 
himself in settling the country. There lie heard of the doings of 
Khandu Daphariya,^ general in chief of Raja Sahu. In each of 
the two siibas of the Dakhin a Mahratta chief was appointed 
subaddr for the collection of the Mahratta chmith^ in the same way 
as Imperial suhaddrs were appointed. Khandu held the suha of 
Khdndesh. On tlie road to the port of Surat he had built a mud 
fort and placed a garrison in it. All caravans that passed* were 
required to pay the chanth^ i.e. a fourth part of the value of 

1 In the Text the name is read as “ Pahariya*’ or “ Daph^riya.” Grant Dnff calls 
him “Khande Kao Dhabaray.” — vol. i. p. 443. 
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property of merchants and others which was in the convoy. If 
they agreed to pay, they passed safe; if not, they were plundered, 
the men were made prisoners, and were not released until a 
ransom was paid for each. 

Husain Wli sent his hakhsM^ Zu-1 fikar Beg, with three, or four 
thousand horse and five or six thousand musketeers, to chastise 
this chief. After Zu-1 fikar Beg had passed through the pass 
between Aurangabad and Khandesh, he learnt that Khandu, with 
eight or nine thousand horse, was near the confines of Baglana 
and Gdlna, seventy kos from Aurangabad. He was anxious to 
attack him, but Khandu made an ignominious flight, and led Zu-1 
fikar Beg towards thorny and difficult jungles. For all the 
scouts reported that there was no good opportunity of engaging 
the enemy, Zu-1 fikar Beg, proud of his own courage, and 
seconded by the advice of some ignorant men of Barha, paid no 
heed to their reports, but attacked Khandu, At the first attack 
many of the enemy were killed; but Khandu, according to 
Dakhini practice, took to flight, drawing after him in pursuit 
four or five hundred well-mounted horse. Having thus dispersed 
the army of tlie Barbas, he suddenly faced round, and falling upon 
Zu-1 fikar Beg with a large force, he closed the way by which 
support could be rendered to the scattered horse, and attacked so 
fiercely that the army of Islam was in hard straits. Zii-1 fikar Beg 
and a number of his brave followers were killed. Of the rest of 
the army, those who wished to save their lives threw themselves 
from their horses, laid down their arms, and were taken prisoners 
alive. Those who resisted were all put to the sword. It is 
commonly said that not one bullock, camel or horse belonging to 
that army was saved. 

Amirii-l umard Husain ’AU sent Raja Muhakkim Singh, 
his dkvdn, with a suitable force, to punish Khandu. He also 
directed* his own brother Saifu-d din ’Ali Khdn, Suhaddr of 
Burhanpur, to support the Raja. Saifu-d din had gone out 
of Burhanpur towards Sultanpur and Nandurbar for settling 
the country. These two famous chiefs pursued Khandu, in 
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the hope of retaliating upon him, or of removing his posts so 
that they might no longer trouble the country and people of 
Khandesh. But they accomplished nothing. Khandii bided his 
time, and went to Eaja S&hu, who was in a secure fortress. His 
garrisons, which were posted in various places, held tj^ir ground. 
Whenever the army of Amiru-l umard approachedj^heir force 
fled, and as soon as it had departed, they retufted and re- 
occupied their positions. Muhakkim Singh succeel|d in engag-. 
ing some other Mahratta forces which were plundering in the 
vicinity of Ahmadnagar, and drove them under tlS walls of. 
the fort of Sattara. They were, however, unable exact 
revenge from Khandu for the death of Zu-1 fikar Beg, and the 
destruction of his army. 

The fact of the disagreement between the Emperor and the 
Saiyids w^as well known from the farmdns and orders which had 
been sent secretly to Eaja Sahii, the diivdns and the chief zamhi- 
ddrs of Karnatik, desiring them not to obey Husain ’AH Khan. 
They had accordingly showed resistance, and no settlement of 
Bijapur and Haidardbad had been eflected. 

Eighth Year of the Eeign, 1130 a.h. (1718 a.d.). 

The MahraUas, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 781.] The Emperor Aurangzeb having 
resolved upon the reduction of the fortresses of the Dakhin, 
spent long time and great treasure in the work. He took the 
forts of Sattara, Pamala, llajgarh, and others, thirty or forty in 
number, all fortresses of strength and repute, and deprived the 
Mahrattas of house and home. The chiefs of this race of 
robbers, knowing that the Imperial territory was now vacant, and 
the Emperor far away, showed greater boldness than in former 
years. With large armies they invaded the suhas of thei)akhin, 
and Ahmadabad, and Malwa, for the purpose of collecting the 
chauth, and they plundered and ravaged wherever they went. 
To cities and large towns they sent messengers and letters, 
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demanding payment of the chaufh from the governor or zamhiddr. 
Or , the mukkaddams and zaminddrs of the towns and villages 
hastened out to meet the Mahratta army, undertaking to pay 
the chauth^ and begged for protection. Taking back with them 
a messen^r (Jiarkdra) and a horseman, to protect the village and 
the culti^ion, instead of showing their total rent to be one 
or two th<i|^sand (rupees), they made it out to be four or five 
hundred. ^Sut whatever sum was settled, they promised pay- 
ment, and gave sureties, called ol in the language of India. 
They thufe saved themselves from violence and plunder. 

WhfSh the fmtjddrs or zaminddrs of a place refused to pay the 
chaiitn^ and made no propositions, the Mahrattas attacked the place 
and thoroughly ravaged it. If, after investing a place for some 
days, they found themselves unable to take it, they moved away. 
In this way the towns of Nandurbar, Sultanpur, Jamud, and 
many other well-known towns of Burhanpur, Birar, and other 
svbas of the Dakhiii, were invested by twenty-eight tliousand 
horsemen fur two or three weeks, who were finally beaten off. 

The Mahrattas treated caravans just in the same w^ay, and 
many were plundered. The commanders of their bands did 
their best to settle the amount of chanth to be paid, and were not 
willing to pillage. Their men, on the contrary, strove to prevent 
any arrangement of the chauth, so that they might be free to 
plunder. For, if an agreement w^as arrived at, and the chauth 
was settled without plundering, it belonged to the chiefs, and the 
men got nothing. But, if it came to plundering, each man 
kept what he could lay hands upon, and the cliiefs did not gain 
so much. 

Towards the end of the reign of Aurangzeb, Rani Tara Bai, 
widow of Ram Raja, kept up a state of w^arfare with the 
Emperor for ten or twelve years after her husband’s death. She 
then offered to make peace upon condition of receiving a grant of 
the sar-deshmukhi of the six suhas of the Dakliiii, at tlie rate 
of nine per cent. For the honour of Islam, and for other 
reasons, Aurangzeb rejected this proposal. 
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In the reign of Bahadur Shah the mliU of Rdja Sdhu and 
the Bdni made proposals, and obtained a grant of the sar^desh^ 
muhhi^ upon certain conditions, which have been stated in the 
history of that reign. But differences arose between the Eani 
and Edja Sahu, so that Bahadur Shah’s intentions were never 
carried out. Neither did the arrangement as to the SQir^deshmukhi 
take effect. In the time of Baud Khan, while he ’*^as acting as 
deputy of Zul-1 fikar Khan, a treaty and friendly afgreement was 
made between him and the enemy, in which it wai stipulated 
that the jdgirs of the princes and Baud Khan should not be 
molested; but that as regarded the remaining tenures of the 
great nobles, Baud Khan’s deputy, Hiraman, should arr>nge for 
the payment of the chaiith. Caravans were not to be molested. 
So they simmered together like milk and sugar, and matters 
went on without^ hitch or evasion. 

The government of Nizamu-1 Mulk, as we have recorded, 
began in peace, and ended with war, which lasted for one year 
and five months, and inflicted chastisement upon the enemy. 
Two or three years of Husain ’AU Khan’s government passed in 
quarrels with the Emperor, so that, althougli he raised a large 
army, he could not show the vigour that was necessary, nor 
eflfect such a settlement as he himself desired and the cliaracter 
of the Saiyids of Barha required. In the year 1130 a.ii., acting 
upon the advice of Anwar Khan, one of the shaikh-zddas of 
Burhanpur, who were patronized by the Saiyids, and upon the 
counsel of other trusted nobles, he availed himself of the services 
of a Brahman named Sankaraji. This man had been one of the 
principal servants of Sivaji and Sambhaji, and in their confi- 
dence. After the conquest of Jinji, he entered the Imperial 
service, and acted as vakil of those Mahratta chiefs who had 
submitted and of some who had not. He was not wanting in 
the intelligence which is helped by fortune. 

Through Balaji Bishwanath and Jamndji, brahmans^ and 
most intelligent generals of Eaja S4hu, a proposal of peace was 
1 The text says “ with,” but the context seems clear. 
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made on these terms. There was to be paid to the officers of 
Raja Sahu a fourth part of what the aniim. kroHs^ and sMkkddrs 
collected as land revenue, and as sdir from the government lands 
and from the jdgirddrs. It was also settled that, in addition to 
the fourth share which they were to get from the receipts of the 
jdgirddrs^ they were to receive from the raiyats ten per cent, as 
fiar-deshmuklik. Altogether they were to receive thirty-five per 
cent, upon t^e total collections, (and also) upon the ahicdhs called 
faujddri^ shMkkddvij ziydfai^ and other charges, as shown in the 
gross account of the collections. According to this account they 
were to^feceive nearly half the total revenue recorded in the 
Governilfent rent-roll, and (the collections) were thus shared by 
the domineering collectors of Raja Sahii. This arrangement, 
by which they were to collect all taxes, fell very hard upon the 
raiyal% and the government officers and jdgirddrs ; for in every 
district there were two collectors — one called the kamdishdd}\ the 
other the gumdshfa of the mr-deHhmukhi, On the roll of the 
collections the signature of the mvrklitaddr of the mr-def^limnkhi 
was first placed, and what was required by the rules on that 
account was to be taken separately.^ The position and life of 
the officers of Government and of jdgirddn became (irksome). 

Besides these, there were two separate collectors of the rdhddri 
(road duties) in each district. In consequence of the negligence 
of the faujddrs and the dominance of the enemy, these had for 
some time taken their positions in different places, and exacted 
half a rupee, or one rupee, for each bullock and cart, from 
merchants, and whatever they pleased from other persons. They 
exacted twice or three times more than (the most) tyrannical /r?//- 
ddr%. Now also, since the days of the peace, the former grievance 
remained, but it was aggravated by more taking part in it. In the 
present state of things there were in each district three regular 
collects of Raja Sahu, with parties of horsemen and footmen 
stationed at the office, the guard-house where the land-revenue 
the mir and the tolls were collected. 

* The meaning is here obscure. 
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Besides this there were in many places villages which had been 
laid waste by the Mahrattas, and which had been again brought 
into cultivation under special agreements, such as the districts 
about Nandurbar, in Khandesh, in Birar, and in other places. 
They paid no heed to the special contracts made by Husain 'AH 
Khan ; but, conceding the third share beloiiging to the jdgirddr^ 
they made the following arrangement. They recognized three 
shares ; one was for the jdgirdd)\ one they took themselves, and 
the third they left to the niiyats. In revenue and civil matters 
tlie orders and the action of tlie enemy prevailed over the 
authority of the faujddrs and jdgmldn. At the time of the 
peace Husain 'AH Klian determined, and issued strict injunc- 
tions that the rdhddri should not be exacted, as in the days 
before the peace, from merchants and travellers at the rate 
of three (rupees) or four upon each bullock and cart, as if 
fdnjddrs and liarsh officials were acting. But it was no 
good. In several districts there was no longer any plundering 
of villages and caravans ; but, as in former days, travellers and 
wanderers paid the rdliddri^ and went on in peace without in- 
terruption. Tillages wdiich had been ravaged by plunderers, or 
made completely desolate by the tyranny of rapacious managers, 
were now restored to cultivation. 

Husain 'AH delivei'ed a ^anad containing the conditions of 
peace, under his seal, to the viddh of Raja Sahii, and made 
no delay in writing for a royal fdrnidu confirmatory of this docu- 
ment. He introduced the agents of Raja Sahii everywhere, and 
he settled that Balaji Bishwanath and Jainnaji, two of the 
highest officers of Raja Sahii, should stay with a suitable escort 
in Aurangabad as deputy and cah'il of the Raja, so that all civil 
and revenue matters miglit be settled through them. 


Trayisadiom at Court. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 790.] Husain ’AH Khan's letter commu- 
nicating the terms of the peace, and asking for a confirmatory 
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farmdn^ reached the Emperor, Several well-wishers of the State 
urged that it was not well to admit the vile enemy to be over- 
bearing partners in matters of revenue and government. So 
Farrukh Siyar rejected the treaty. [^The Emperor snakes several 
appointments to the Dakhin which Ilusain ^Ali does not carry into 
^ffeetJ] The news from the Dakhin increased the annoyance of 
the Emperor. 

In these evil days there was at Court a Kashmiri of low 
origin, named Muhammad Murad, an idle babbler of disreputable 
character, who was the common talk of everybody, high and low. 
In the reign of Bahadur Shah he had obtained, through the iutcM’est 
of Jahandar Shah, a mansah of 1000 and the title of Wakalat 
Khan. * * He was introduced to Farrukh Siyar, and, availing 
himself of the opportunity, * * he obtained such an ascendency 
over 111 m that in a short time he received the title of Rulnni’d 
dauh rtlkdd Khan Farrukh Shdhi^ and an increase of his jayir 
from 1000 to 7000 and 10,000 horse. He became the Empe ror's 
confidential adviser, and joined in recommending the overthrow 
of the rule of the Saiyids of Barha. Not a day passed without 
his receiving jewels of great value, ornamented weapons, dresses, 
or some great gift. 

It was now resolved that Sarbuland Khan should bo recalled 
from Patna, and Niz5,mu-1 Mulk Fath Jang Bahadur from 
Muradabad, where he had chastised the rebels, iTiid restored the 
district to peace and security. Eaja Ajit Singh was also sent 
for from Ahmadabad. Hopes of high promotion and royal 
favour were held out to them, and they all conspired together for 
the overthrow of the Bdrha Saiyids. The strangest part of tlu' 
matter was that when Nizamu-1 Mulk was recalled from Murad- 
abad, he received no other appointment; but the jdgir which he 
there held was taken from him, the name of Muradabad ivas 
changf^J I'O Ruknabdd, it was erected into a distinct sula^ and 
the suhaddri and the jdgir were granted as an ultamghd to 
Ruknu-d daula Ptikdd Khdn. When these nobles assembled, 
Eaja AjiL Singh received the title of Maharaja and other 
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lioiiours, but be bccanie the ally and companion of Sai^id 
^Abdii-llali Elian. 

Nizainu-1 IMulk and Sarbuland Ebdii were at first led to 
expect the appointments of wazzr and mir-bakhshi. The Em- 
peror spoke to them both about removing the obnoxious minister 
Saiyid ’’Abdu-llah Elian from office, and they replied, “Your 
IMajesty can give the portfolio of wazir to whichever of us you 
deem most capable; and if Saiyid 'Abdu-llah shows any resistance 
after his removal, he shall be brought to punishment.’’ The 
Emperor replied, “ I know of no person more fit for the post of 
‘U((zir than Ptikad Elian.” Every exalted noble of fran and of 
Turaii, when he heard that it was the Emperor’s design to bestow 
tlie important office of ivaziry with every sign of partiality, upon 
such a prating, base-born, infamous person, felt the greatest 
disgust. They were heart-broken, but they were not disposed to 
obey and submit to I’tikad Ehan. 

In the midst of this uneasy feeling the "‘Tcl-i jitr occurred, 
and nearly seventy thousand horse and foot went in +he royal 
procession to the ^Td-gah, There was great apprehension among 
all classes, in expectation that Saiyid ’Abdu-llali Khan was 
about to be made prisoner. On that day Saiyid ’Abdu-llah 
had not with him more than four or five thousand horse. * * 
After this Saiyid ’Abdu-llah began to enlist soldiers. In former 
days he entertained few except Saiyids of Barha, because he 
had full reliance on their courage and devotion ; but he now gave 
orders for the enlistment of twenty thousand men of all tribes. 

When this disturbing intelligence reached Amiru-l umard 
Husain ’Ali in the Dakhin, his apprehensions were aroused, and 
he resolved to proceed to Court. But before doing so he 
resolved upon another plan, and * * wrote to Court for infor- 
mation. Afterwards he received intelligence that peace had 
been made between the Emperor and Saiyid 'Abdu-llah^ that 
Kaja Ajit Singh, who had been called to Court, had received 
tlie hereditary title of Maharaja and other royal favours, through 
the help and countenance of Saiyid 'Abdu-llah ; that, although 
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his daughter was affianced to the Emperor, he was in close 
accord and intimacy with the Saiyid, and that a strict and last- 
ing agreement of amity had been made between them. 

At the end of the month of Shawwal the Emperor, in accord 
with rtikdd Khdn, K]idn-daitrd% and other well-disposed nobles, 
went to the house of Kutbu-l Mulk Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, to pay 
him a vist. They then made friends together, swore to an 
absence of animosity, and mutually made excuses for past 
behaviour, and for the ill-feelings that had been entertained. The 
Emperor then returned. Ikhlas Khan, an old and devoted friend 
of the t^vo brothers, was sent to the Dakhin, to give a feeling 
of assurance to Amiru4 imarc, 

Ninth ^ Year, of the Reign, 1131 a.h. (1719 a.d.). 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 749.] The opinions and resolutions of the 
Emperor never remained steady to one course. Now he was 
resolved upon peace and amity, and now upon the degradation 
recommended by evil counsellors. * * Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan 
had engaged nearly twenty thousand men, and day by day the 
dissension and rupture between him and the Emperor grew wider. 
* * Letters arrived from Husain ^Ali, representing his wish to 
come to Court, and complaining that the climate of the Dakhin 
did not agree with him. * * On the other hand, letters reached 
him from Ijis brother urging him to come quickly to Court. So, 
on the 15th Shawwal, in the seventh {sic) year of the reign, 
he sent forward his brother, Saifu-d din ’AH Khan, with four or 
five thousand horse, as an advanced force, to Burhdnpiir, wdth 
directions to collect the materials of war and artillery, 

Amiru-l umard Husain ’AH received many letters in suc- 
cession from his brother, KiitbuA Mulk Saiyid ’Abdu-llah. 

1 tETc TazJcira-i Chaghatdi reckons it as the eighth year. A ** ninth year” is 
manifestly wrong, and inconsistent with Khkff KhSin’s own statement, that the 
length of the reign was “ six years and four months.** Adding the eleven months of 
the reign of Jahandir, which he tells us were officially reckoned as part of the reign, 
the “ eighth year *’ would be reached. See pp. 446 and 478. 
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At the end of Zi-1 hijja, he left Aurangabad, and, after 
halting a week for making necessary arrangements, at the 
beginning of Muharram, 1131^ Hijra, having put his ar- 
tillery in order, and done his best to secure the good-will 
of the amirs and the Mahrattas, he with * * * com- 

menced his march upon Dehli. * * He placed the fort of 
Rlalhir, * * the fort of Salir, and two or three other forts, in 
charge of men of his own. * * Nearly sixteen thousand Mah- 
rattas marched with him under the command of Khandu 
Daphariya, who was one of the best generals of Raja Saliu, and 
was his Suhaddr of KhanJesIi. Santa, and several other Mah- 
ratta chiefs, went with him. * * On the 22nd MuhaiTam ho 
marched from Burhanpur, and WTiit on until he crossed the 
Nerbadda at Akbarpiir, where he met Ikhuis Khan, who had 
been sent from Court to re-assure him, and prevent his march, 
* * They had an interview near the fort of Mandii, * * and 
Husain ’Ah' became more eager than before to reach the 
capital. * * On the 14th Safar he reached Ujjain. Here he 
heard, from the Faujclar of Gwalior, [of il\e paclfivatlon <jn(J oath: 
of amity heticeen the Fmperor and Saiyid ' Abdn-llah~\. Tlicn, ii 
open darhdr, he said, “ If the Emperor no longer l olaiiis any 
animosity and rancour against us, and will deal with kindly 
and without malice, wo have no other desire but to prove :>* ' 
obedience and loyalty. After paying my lioinago, and r. ’ti-sur 
ing myself about sundry matters, I will quickly return to lii- 
Dakhin.” * * But on the second or third day after, liusain 
’AH Khan heard from trustworthy and confidential corre- 
spondents how the private talk was that the Eniperor’s proceed- 
ings were merely devices and snares that he was weaving to 
catch fools. 

Other letters also informed Saiyid Husain "‘AH that Sarbuland 
Khan, in consequence of the resumption of his jdgi)\ asd the 
transfer of his prosperous lands to Mir Jumla, and through want 

^ Scott agrees i^ith this date, but the Siyaru-l Mata^akhkhirin makes it 1132 ; 
see Briggs, p. 164. 
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of money, inability to pay his soldiers, and pressing demands, 
had retired from service, resigned his mansab, and had given up 
his elephants, horses, and household effects to his creditors, with 
the intention of becoming a religious mendicant. Saiyid ’Abdu- 
llah Khan, having heard of this, went to him and endeavoured 
to console him. He furnished him with money, elephants, and 
horses, and appointed him Suhaddr of Kabul, thus binding him to 
him by the obligations of kindness. Nizamud Mulk also, through 
the hard usage of times favourable only to the base, was called 
from Muradabkl, with the expectation of being made wazir^ but 
his office’ and his jdrjir were given to Ttikad Khan, He was dis- 
gusted and burnt witii rage against the worthless (favourite). 
Salvid Wbdu-llali did his best to console him, and promised him 
tJie svhaddri ol Maivva. Fti’^iadu'd daula, who had come to Court 
without leave or order, foL into disgrace, and was deprived of his 
mamab. Saiyid ’Abdu-llah consoled him also. He likewise won 
over fortune-seekers by rendering them assistance, and inquiring 
about their affairs. Khan-dauraii, who from the beginning had 
b'^’en reekonod as an associate of Mir Jumla, and one of the 
Emperui’s friends, was also brought over to the side of the 
ini aisle 

wrs now 'mnouncod that the Emperor was going out hunt- 
ii ; Vi! a Lena, day, and that as he returned he would pay a 
' ^slti to Saiyid *Abdu-llah. Maharaja Ajit Singh, although he 
was fcithor-in-law to the Emperor, had become a firm ally of the 
minister. His house was situated in the road leading to Saiyid 
’Abdu-llah’s, and the Emperor had determined that, when his 
escort reached the Maharaja’s house, he would make him 
prisoner, although he might come out to offer his nazar and 
pay his respects. But although this resolve was confined to 
the Emperor’s own heart, Ajit Singh was alarmed and suspicious, 
for ‘'traitors are fearful,” and before the Emperor returned he 
took refuge in the house of Saiyid ^Abdu-llah. 

The Emperor was returning in a boat, and was about to pro- 
ceed to tbe house of Saiyid 'Abdu-llah, as he had determined. 
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But he learned of Ajit Singh^s having sought protection in the 
house of that noble, which greatly annoyed him ; and when he 
came near the house, he changed his intention, and ordered the 
boat to be rowed quickly onwards. His suite and equipage 
went to the house, and the wazir went forth as far as the 
bank of the river to meet him, but he repaired to his palace in 
the fort. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 804.] \_March of Husain ^ Alt ]DhdnJ\ At 
the end of the month Eabi'"u-1 awwal, at the beginning of the 
eighth year of the reign, Husain 'AH Khdn approached Dehli 
and encamped near the hit of Firoz Shah, two or three Iws from 
the city. There he showed his rebellious designs by ordering 
his drums to be beaten loudly in defiance * for it is contrary to 
all rule for (a subject^’s) drums to be beaten near the residence of 
the Emperor. Complaining of the Emperor, he entered his 
tents, and repeatedly said that he no longer reckoned himself 
among the servants of the monarch, ‘‘ I will maintain the 
honour of my race, and care neither for loss of mv 7nansab^ 
nor for royal censure.” 

But the strangest thing was that the heedless Emperor — 
although he heard the sounds of the hostile drums and trumpets, 
which rose so boldly and publicly — and although at tlie sound of 
the drum other drums in ^very street and market beat to arms — 
even then he did not come to his senses. All resolution and 
prudence was cast aside, Now raging with anger, he rolled up 
his sleeves (for action), threatening vengeance against the two 
brothers; now taking a conciliatory turn, he sat behind the 
curtain of dissimulation, and opened the door of amity upon the 
face of enmity. 

Eajadhiraj (Jai Singh), who raised his voice in favour of 
junanimous action and the punishment of the rebels, met with 
no success. The devoted nobles, of the stocks of 'Arab«»and of 
’Ajam,^ felt that they had no power of themselves to beat the 

1 The author, and other writers of his time, are fond of referring to the lands to 
which many of the nobles owed their origin, “ rrdn o Tkrdn^* “ 'Arab o 'Ajam'* 
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drums of war and bloodshed, and this was particularly the case 
with the Mughals, who knew all about the matter. No one had 
the force to speak a friendly word to him whose head was 
muffled. At the sight of this change of fortune, of the progress 
of the rebellion of the two ministers, and of the supineness and 
want of perception in the Emperor, men lost all heart, and 
many, taking their cue from him, went to wait upon Saiyid 
Husain ’Ali. 

Four or five days after the arrival of Husain ’AH, his brother 
Saiyid ’Abdu-llah made a statement of his brother’s grievances, 
and said that if Raja Jai Singh, the disturbing spirit, were sent 
home to his country, and if the nominations to the artillery, and 
to the office of President of the Privy Council, and the appoint- 
ments of the Emperor’s personal attendants, were made in favour 
of Husain ^AH’s adherents, and if the fortress were placed under 
his control, then he would come without any apprehension to 
pay his homage, and all might be settled to the satisfaction 
of the two brothers. The poor dull-witted Emperor, unmindful 
of the deceitfulness of delusive fortune, granted the demands of 
the Saiyids. He consented to give over the entire control of the 
appointments to Saiyid \\bdu-llah, the other Saiyids of Barha, 
and their supporters ; I'tikad Khan and other of his favourites 
were to be dismissed. 

On the 3rd Rabi’u-1 akhir, Rajadhiraj, under an order which 
did not allow of a day's delay, left DeliH for Amber, his home. 
* * On the 5tb, Saiyid ’Abdu-llah and Maharaja Ajit Singh, with 
their followers, entered the citadel, and, removing the Emperor’s 
men from the gates, they made their own dispositions, and placed 
their own men in charge. Of all the great men near the 
Emperor, none were left near him or near the gates of the 
fortress, except I^tikad Khan, Imtiydz Khan, registrar {mushrif) 
of th6i> Privy Council, whose absence or presence made no dif- 
ference, Zafar Khan, who, for his complaisance and time-serving, 
was called, “ the pea in every soup,” and some helpless atten- 
dants and eunuchs. 
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Amh'u-l iimard Husain 'AH, with regal pomp and display, 
mounted his horse, and entered the fort, around which his army, 
and that of the Mahrattas, had taken post. He paid his 
homage. After that, a few sad and admonitory words were 
exchanged. The Amir received the usual presents of robes, etc., 
with an unwilling heart, and, showing scant ceremony, returned 
to his abode. On the 8th day of the month the Saiyids for 
the second time took measures to secure the fort. Kuthii-l 
Mulk Saiyid 'Abdu-llah and the Maharaja, with their trusted 
followers and a select force, entered the fortress, and, as before, 
they removed the royal servants, placed the charge of the gates 
under their own trusty men, and demanded the keys of the 
cliH'dn-i Z7m.S6‘, the sleeping apartment and tbe hall of justice. * * 
Saiyid Abdu-llah Khan went to the distracted Emperor 
Earrukh Slyar, along with Ajit Singh, and poured forth his 
grievances. He sairl,^ ‘‘ In return for all our services to you and 
your ancestors, we have received nothing from you, ungrateful 
King, but evil thoughts and suspicions and treacherous designs. 
We have, as proofs of our words, iho finindns w^hich you sent to 
the irreligious Dadd Khan Afghan, and other miscreants in the 
Dakhin, directing them to oppose and slay your faithful servant 
(Husain ’AH Khan). * * Our fears and suspicions will rot be 
removed until the control over all the great offices shall be 
placed in our hands.” The bewildered Emperor made some 
excuses and promises ; but the talk went on to a great length, 
and many bitter and offensive things were said. The Emperor 
got angry and was unable to restrain himself further. He first 
said a few words condemning I’tikad Khan, who was in fact 
the prime cause of the mischief, and then he censured Saiyid 
Abdu-llah. rtikad Khan made some foolish statements, ex- 
cusing himself; but both he and the Emperor had lost all 
control over themselves. Saiyid Abdu-llah then interfered, 
and, abusing I’tikad Khan, he allowed him no retort, but 


^ Abridged translation. 
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ordered him to be turned out of the fortress. * * All round 
and about the fortress the cries of strife arose, and the 
Emperor, feeling his reverse of fortune, went into the female 
apartments. * * 

That night all the city was full of dread and helplessness. 
The soldiers of the two brothers were posted fully armed in all 
the streets and iiiarkcts, and no one knew what was passing in 
the fort, or what would happen. Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, Raja A jit 
Singh, and their chief supporters, held counsel together, not 
knowing what the morn would bring forth ; but they took such 
precautions everywhere as seemed necessary. The Mahratta 
chiefs, Khaiidu Daphariya, Balaji Bishwanath, Santa, and 
others, with tlieir ten or eleven thousand men, passed the night 
under arms, not knowing what would happen, but ready for 
disturbance and plunder. ^ * 

Reports of all kinds, false and true, spread abroad. One was 
that Saiyid ’Abdu-llah had been killed. Other alarming rumours 
flew about. Ttikad Khan and some other nobles, reckless as 
to the consequences, were about to take horse and proceed to 
oppose Amini-l umard, when the news came of the approach 
of his cavalcade, and of the banners of Ttimadu-d daula Mu- 
hammad Amin Khan and Chin Kalich Khan being in sight ; 
for the latter, in his crafty politic way, had left his house to 
join Amiru-l iimard. There was no conflict or struggle with 
the Mahrattas ; for, before things had come to that pass, 
fourteen or fifteen horsemen, in the service of Khan-dauran, 
who were called Blanket- wearers, shot a few arrows against 
the Mahrattas, when the whole of their force was seized 
with panic and took to flight. * * The idlers and vaga- 
bonds of the bdzdr and the unemployed Mughals, hearing of 
this flight, drew their swords and fell to killing and plunder- 
ing. % * K thousand to fifteen hundred Mahrattas, horse and 
foot, were killed, including Santa, a chief of note, and two or 
three other leaders. * * Ttikad Khan, with some of his com- 
panions, v/ent into the chunk of Sa’du-llah near his own house, 
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made some attacks, and threw up barricades. Hut his move- 
ment was ill-timed, and, being alarmed at what he had done, he 
went and surrendered himself prisoner. 

The tumult was still high when the drums proclaimed the 
accession of Abu-1 Barakat Rafi’u-d Darajat, and a declaration 
of amnesty was also published. * * The people were desirous to 
get a message sent in by artifice to Farrukh Siyar, and to bring 
him out of the palace, but they were unsuccessful. The women, 
the Abyssinians and the Turks, all prepared to fight. At length 
some Afghans and attendants (chelas), backed up by Naimu-d din 
’All Khan, younger brother of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, and * * some 
other traitors, entered the palace. After much search, Farrukh 
Siyar was found hidden in a corner of the roof, to which they 
got a hint from some of the women. Thev dragged him out 
with great indignity. His mother, wife, sister, and other ladies 
who were near the unfortunate monarch, cried and wailed, and 
threw themselves at the feet of the Afghans and r/ie/(/Sj beseeching 
and entreating them. * * At length the conspirators dragged him 
away from the women, and, having blinded him, they placed 
him in confinement in a room at the top of the tirpauliya in the 
fort.^ This was a small and narrow room like a grave, which 
had been used for keeping prisoners destined for the torture. 
In this corner of sorrow and grief they left him, with nothing 
but a ewer, a vessel for the necessities of nature, and a glass to 
drink out of. 

The troublous reign of the late Farrukh Siyar the Shahid 
(martyr) lasted for six years and four months, without counting 
the eleven months of the reign of Jaliandar, which w^ere reckoned 
as part of his reign, and so entered in the royal records.^ 

^ The TazMra-i Chaghaidi is in general accord with this. It adds that the room 
Was the same as that in which Jahhndar Shah was murdered. 

* A note in the printed text says that eight MSS. agree in this.— See postjt^, 481. 
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The Short Eeign of a few Days of Abo-l Barakat 
Rafi^u-d Darajat, Fourteenth in Descent from Amir 
Timur. 

[Text, vol. ii. p, 816.] After the poor injured Emperor had 
been set aside, the same confusion and trouble prevailed, both 
inside and outside the palace. On the 9th Rabi^u-1 akhir, 1131^ 
A.H., (18th Feb., 1719) Shamsu-d din Abu-1 Barakat Rafi’u-d 
Darajat, younger son of Eafi’u-sh Shan, and grandson of Baha- 
dur Shah, the eldest son of Aurangzeb, was made Emperor. He 
was twenty years of age when he was brought out of confine- 
ment, and the noise and confusion was so great and general, 
that there was not even time to send him to the bath, or change 
his clothes. In the same garments he was wearing, with only a 
pearl necklace thrown upon his neck for ornament, he was placed 
upon the throne. His accession and a general amnesty were pro- 
claimed to stay the tumult. Kuthu-l MnJk Saiyid ’Abdn-llah, 
after offering his congratulations, placed his partisans and 
faithful servants inside the fortress. Over the doors of the 
public and private council chambers, and in every place, he 
stationed men of his own party. The eunuchs, the personal 
attendants, and all the servants of any importance, were men of 
his own. 

In the council of the first day, in accordance with the desire 
of Raja Ajit Singh, and of the bigoted Raja Ratan Chand, an 
order was passed for the abolition of t\iQjizya^ and assurances of 
security and protection were circulated all over the country. 
Ftikad Khan was sent to prison with every mark of ignominy ; 
his jdgir was taken away, and his house was seized. Notwith- 
standing it had been disturbed, it was found to be full of jewels, 
cash, ggld, objects of art, and vessels of silver ; and an investi- 

* The Siyaru-l Muta-aJchkhirin makes the date 1132, and is generally a year in 
advance.— Briggs, p. 182. 
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gation was ordered for the discovery and recovery of the jewels 
and pearls he had received as presents. * * Ttimadu-d daula 
Amin Khan was confirmed as BakhsliL The siibaddH of Patna 
was given to Nizdmu-1 Mulk Bahadur Path Jang. * * 

Two months had passed since the late Emperor had been 
placed in confinement. In that room he had endured all kinds 
of tortures, and passed his days in the deepest trouble. It is 
reported that the blinding operation had not entirely destroyed 
his sight, and in his stupidity and love of power, which destroys 
the lives and integrity of so many thousands, he sent messages 
to the rulers of the State, excusing himself for the actions of past 
days, and spoke of again sitting upon the throne and of directing 
the affairs of State with the two brothers. An Afghan, named 
*Abdu-llah Khan, had been placed as a guard over \vm in his 
living tomb. He ingratiated himself with this Afgh4n, promised 
him a vtansab of 7000, and consulted with him as to tW^lj^y of 
escaping to Maharajadhiraj Jai Singh, wliicli he looked upon as 
the only means of safety. The Afghan having discovered the 
captive^s intentions, made them known to the ministers, and the 
Saiyids, urged on by their friends, determined to take away his 
life. Poison was twdee administered w^ithout effect. On the 
second or third occasion, when it affected him, and for all the 
cruelty death did not come quickly, he thought upon the harshness 
of the two brothers, and how they had acted in defiance of the 
solemn oaths they had given to him. Unable to control himself, 
he used bitter words against them, and asked how it was that no 
punishment had fallen upon these two faithless oath-breakers. 
Words were uttered wliich ought not to have been spoken. The 
two brothers were told of this, and they ordered that he should 
be got rid of quickly by strangling. When the thong was 
thrown upon his neck, he seized it with both his hands, and 
struggled violently with hands and feet; but the executioners, 
beat his hands with sticks, and made him leave go his hold. 
There is a common report that daggers and knives were used in 
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that desperate struggle, but from what the author has heard no 
such weapons were used.^ 

The coffin was borne to the tomb of Hum dy tin, and was 
accompanied by two or three thousand men and women, chiefly 
the vagabonds and mendicants of the city who had partaken 
of his bounty. They cried and groaned, tore their clothes, 
threw dust upon their heads, and scattered their abuse. The 
hakhshis of Husain 'All Khan and Saiyid 'Abdu-llah Kh&n 
were ordered to attend the funeral, and did so with several 
principal men of the city. Stones were cast at them. No one 
would take the bread or copper coins which were offered in 
charity. On the third day some vagabonds and beggars met, 
cooked ibod, and distributed it among the poor, and remained 
asse,|y|H all night.^ 

says that the two brothers took possession of, and 
selSP? for themselves, wdiatever they pleased of the royal 
treasure, jewels, works of art, elephants and horses. Saiyid 
'Abdu-llah Khan was very fond of women, and the common 
talk was that two or tliree of the late King’s beauties pleased 
him, and he took them to himself, although, for the gratification 
of his lust and desires, he had seventy or eighty beautiful women. 

The brotherly love which had existed between the two 
brothers now turned to hatred and to jealousy of each other's 
power. Although the reins of power in civil matters pertaining 
to the office of wnzir were in the hands of the elder brother, the 
younger, Amkru-l umard Husain 'AH, was a brave, experienced, 
generous and proud man, whose equal it was hard to find. He 
had drawn to himself, by his kindness and generosity, most of 
the brave and able nobles, and he was gettlnf]: into his hands 
a control over all the government of the country. So it was said 
that there were contentions between the brothers. * * 

^ He •w^as 38 years of age ; and the period of his reign, reckoning from his 
assumption of royalty at Patna, was seven years one month and nine days ; from his 
victory over J ah&ndhr Shhh it was six years three months and twenty- four days.” — 
1 azkira- i C hag ha td i. 

* Scott quotr 3 this passage in his History of the Hekhan, 

VOL. VII. 
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On the 9th Jumdda-l dkhir, 1131, the soldiers at A'gra 
brought out of confinement in the fort, and raised to the 
sovereignty, a person named Neku Siyar,^ a son of Prince 
Muhammad Akbar, and grandson of Aurangzeb. His accession 
was announced by peals of cannon, and coins of gold and silver 
were struck in his name. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 829.] The Emperor Rafi’u-d Darajat was 
suffering from consumption {dikk). The physicians, under the 
orders of the Saiyids, did all they could to care him, but without 
success. This monarch had not the slightest control in matters 
of government.^ * * Sorrow increased his illness,, and he 
became so helpless that the two brothers considered as to which 
of the imprisoned princes should be named successor. Rafi‘’u-d 
Darajat said that if, in his lifetime, the khutha were read, and 
coins struck in the name of his elder brother, Rafi'u-d Daula, it 
would be a great kindness, and very acceptable to him. The 
Saiyids consented. Three days after Raffu-d Daula ascended 
the throne, Rafi’u-d Darajat died. He had reigned six months 
and ten days. 


Rafi’u-u Daula, entitled Shah Jahan the Second, Four- 
teenth IN Descent from, and Seventeenth King in 
Succession to, Amir TImur. 

[Text, vol. ii. p, 831.] On the 20th Rajab, 1131^ a.h. 
(Mav 27, 1719 a.d.), Raffu-d Daula, who was t)ne year and 
a half older than his brother Rafi’u-d Darajat, was raised to the 


• 

1 The text goes on to explain that when Prince Akbar quarrelled with his father 
Aurangzeb, this young Prince and two of his sisters were detained. The daughters 
were married to two sous of Bahadur Shah ; but Nekd Siyar was kept in prison forty 
years. Mah&r&jhdhir^j Jai Singh and Nizhmu-1 Mulk were said to have flavoured 
this attempt to make Nekh Siyar Emperor; but Kh&fi Kh&,n, in contradictioU, says 
that Nizhmu-1 Mulk strove to hinder it. 

2 ** Rafi^u-d Daraja took no part in State business, the entire authority was in the 
hands of his cruel wazir and his brother.” — Tazkira~i Chaghatdi. 

* The Tazhira~i Chaghatdi is in accord ; the Siyaru~l Muta-akhkhirin makes it a 
year later. 
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throne with the title of Shah Jahan the Second. Matters went 
on just as before, for, excepting that the coins were struck and 
the khutha read in his name, he had no part in the government 
of the country. He was surrounded by creatures of Kuthu4 
Mulk^ and, as to going out or staying at home, holding a court, 
or choosing his food and raiment, he was under the direction of 
Himmat Khan. He was not allowed to go to the mosque on 
Friday, or to go hunting, or to talk to any of the amirs^ without 
the presence of one of the Saiyids or his guardian. 

[vol. ii. p. 832.] AmirU’l uinard Husain ’Ali sent Haidar 
Kuli Khan with a force in advance against Agra, and on the 
7th Sha’ban he himself set out for that city with * * an army 
of about 25,000 men. * * Rajadhiraj Jai Singh, with a force of 
nine or ten thousand horse, and others wdiom he had collected, 
was waiting one march from Amber for Raja Chhabila Ram 
[to go and join Nekii Siyarl, Knthu4 JHiilk Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, 
in consequence of the rumours that were afloat, taking the Em- 
peror with him, marched, at the end of Sha^ban, with Maharaja 
Ajit Singh, and other amirs^ and an army of upwards of thirty 
thousand horse, from DeliK towards Agra, and against J ai Singh. 

At this time Maharaja AjIt Singh took back the Mahardni, 
his daughter, who had been married to Farrukh Siyar, with all 
her jewels and treasure and valuables, amounting to a kror of 
rupees in value. According to report he made her throw ofi* her 
Musulm^n dress, dismissed her Muhammadan attendants, and 
sent her to her native country. * * In the reign of no former 
Emperor had any Raja been so presumptuous as to take his 
daughter after she had been married to a King and admitted to 
the honour of Islam. 

The fort of Agra was invested, lines of approach were formed, 
and batteries raised. When Husain 'Ali Khan arrived, the 
cannonade began, and many houses inside and outside the fort 
were destroyed. The siege went on for three months. * * 

The rainy season caused Saiyid ’Abdu-llah to delay in his 
march^against Jai Singh; but he reached Mathurd, within ten 
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kos of which place Jai Singh was awaiting the arrival of ESja 
Chhabild R4m and other allies. When the Rdja found that 
none of his expected supporters arrived, he sent mkzls to beg 
forgiveness for the oflfence he had committed. 

Neku Siyar had a mumhi named Nath Mai. At the invitation 
of some crafty men among the besiegers, he came out of the fort 
to conduct them to Nekii Siyar. But these men made him 
prisoner, and took him to Amiru-l umard. In his portfolio were 
found several letters addressed by amirs in the besieging array to 
Neku Siyar, * * but the Amir thought it desirable to hush this 
matter up. * * The provisions in the fort were falling short, and 
the defenders were in despair. A proposal to surrender was 
accepted, and an assurance of safety to life and honour was 
given. The keys were given up, Agra was secured on the 27th 
Ramazan, and Neku Siyar and his supporters were made 
prisoners. Mitr Sen, who had set this revolt on foot, knowing 
that there was no hope of mercy for him, but that he would be 
put to death with ignominy, killed himself with a dagger. 

After the fall of the fortress, Amiru-l nmard Husain ’All took 
possession of the treasure, jewels, and valuables which had accumu- 
lated there in the course of three or four hundred years from the 
days of Sikandar Lodi and Babar Badshah, and were stowed away 
in the store-rooms. There wore the eftects of Niir Jahdn Begam 
and Mumtaz Mahal, * * amounting in value, according to various 
reports, to two or three krors of rupees. * * There was in par- 
ticular the sheet of pearls which Sliah Jahan had caused to be 
made for the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal, which was spread over it 
upon the anniversary of her marriage, and on Friday nights. 
TJiere w^as the ewer of Nur Jahan, and her cushion of woven 
gold and rich pearls, with a border of valuable garnets and 
emeralds. The elder brother, ’Abdu-llah Khdn, got nothing of 
all this, till, after four months, twenty-one lacs of rupees were 
grudgingly surrendered to him,^ 

^ “ The quarrel between the two brothers about the treasures of Agra was settled 
by the intervention of Eatan Chand hakkaV — Tazkirori Chaghatdu 
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Rdjadhirij (Jai Singh) sent his mM to offer his apologies 
and make peace. * * It was eventually arranged that the faujcidri 
of Surat, in the sHa of Ahmadabad, should be held by Jai Singh, 
and the sudadMs of Ahmadabad and Ajmir, including Jodpur, 
should continue under Raja Ajit Singh. Under this arrangement 
the two rajas held all the country from thirty ^os of Dehli, 
where the native land of Jai Singh begins, to the shores of the 
sea at Surat. 

Shah Jahan the Second died of dysentery and mental disorder, 
after a reign of three months and some days. 

I 

Muhammad Shah Badshah, formerly called Roshan 

Akhtar, Fourteenth in Descent and Sixteenth^ in 

Succession to Amir Timur. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 839.] Rafi’u-d Daula had reigned only 
three months and two days when it became known that his 
death was near at hand. Saiyid ’Abdu-llah was in despair, 
and he sent from Fathpur to bring Prince Muhapimad Roshan 
Akhtar, son of the late Jahdn Shah, and grandson of Auiang- 
zeb, then only eighteen years of age. * * Since the death 
of Jah&ndar Shdh he had lived with his noble mother in the 
fort of Dehli. He was a good-looking young man, with many 
good qualities, and of excellent intelligence, Rafi’u-d Daula had 
been dead nearly a week before the youfig Prince arrived ; but 
the fact was kept secret, and the defunct was buried soon after 
the arrival. On the 11th Zi-l ka’da, 1131 ^ a.h. (Sept. 1719^a.d.), 
he reached Fathpur, and on the 15th of that month he ascended 
the throne. * * * Money was struck in the name of Abti-l 

Muzaffar Ndsiru-d din Muhammad Shdh BadshS.h-i Ghazi, and 
his name was read in the khutha as Emperor of Hindustan 
in the mosques. His mother was well acquainted with State 
business, and was a woman of much intelligence and tact. * * 

1 The reigns of his two predecessors were not counted. 

* The Tazkira-i Chaghatdi is in accord ; the Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin is again a 
year later. See Briggs, p. 196. 
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It was settled that the beginning of his reign should, date from 
the deposition of Farrukh Siyar, and should be so entered in the 
Government records. Fifteen thousand rupees a month were 
allotted to his mother. The ndzirs and * * all the officers and 
servants around the Emperor were, as before, the servants of 
Saiyid ’Abdu-llah. When the young Emperor went out for a 
ride, he was surrounded, as with a halo, by numbers of the 
Saiyid’s trusted adherents ; and when occasionally, in the course 
of two or three months, he went out hunting, or for an excursion 
into the country, they went with him and brought him back. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 843.] ^Mir Jumla was appointed^ to the 
office of chief judge, and Ratan Chand held firm his position. 
His authority extended over all civil, revenue, and legal matters, 
even to the appointment of kdzis in the cities and other judicial 
officers. All the other Government officials were put in the 
background, and no one would undertake any business but under 
a document with his seal. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 842.] Chhabila Rdm Ndgar, Slibaddr of 
Allaliabdd, had given uneasiness by his insubordination, and 
Husain ’All Khan prepared to march against him and bring 
him to order; but news arrived that he was dead. * * After 
Chhabila’s death, his brother’s son Giridhar, who was called 
liis swordsman, set about collecting forces and strengthening 
the fortifications. When this became known, they (the Saiyids) 
took Muhammad Shafi from Fathpiir to Agra, and, in pre- 
paration for the siege of Allahabdd, ordei’s were given for throw- 
ing ajbridge over the -Jumna, and for the march of a force in 
advance. * * Giridhar hearing of the preparations for the siege 
of Alldhabad, sent his xakih to make propositions, * * which 
ended in his being promised the suhaddri of Oudh, with other 
favours, and the title of Bahadur. ♦ * • But Giridhar placed no 
reliance on the words and promises of the Saiyids. * * ^ So the 
fortress was invested, and the siege dragged on a long time. At 
length Husain ’AH Khan crossed the Jumna \to press the siege]. 

^ This paragraph is taken a little in advance to avoid a break in the narrative. 
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The fort of Alldh&bdd is protected on three sides by the 
rivers Ganges and Jumna, and Giridhar had worked hard in 
strengthening the defences, and in collecting provisions and 
stores of war. The report of his rebellion had caused great ex- 
citement in all the exchequer territories and among the great 
jdgirddrs. Taking these facts into consideration, it was feared 
that the protraction of the siege might lead to serious derange- 
ments in civil and revenue matters, and the condition of the 
people in all the suhas. The promise of surrendering the 
fortress had induced Saiyid *Abdu-llah to return with the 
Emperor towards Dehli ; * * but when it w^as known that the 
promise had not been kept, contrary to all usage, they turned 
back. * * Giridhar had written repeatedly to say that if Ratan 
Chand were sent to him, some settlement consistent with safety 
and honour might be made, so that he might leave the fort. 
The two brothers decided upon deputing Ratan Chand, and he* 
proceeded thither with a suitable escort at the end of Rabiu-1 
dkhir, in the second year of the reign. 

When Ratan Chand and Giridhar met, an arrangement was 
made and confirmed by an oath upon the water of the Ganges a 
very solemn oath among Hindus. It was agreed that Giridhar 
should receive, in addition to the suhaddri of Oudh and the 
faujddrl dependent thereon, two or three other important 
faujddris which he desired to possess. At the beginning of 
Jum&da-l akhir he withdrew from the fortress, and proceeded * 
towards Oudh. It has been said that ‘‘Laughter ends with 
weeping, and rejoicing with sorrow.” The surrender of All&h- 
abdd was not generally known, * * before Fate brought forth 
another serious matter. 


Decline of the Saigids and Rise of Nizdmu-l Mulk Bahddur 
* Firoz Jang. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 847.] Husain ’AU Khan deemed himself 
superior in military and government matters to his brother. In 
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his judgment it seemed that, as there were suflBcient adminis- 
trators with him and his brother, and as his adopted son ’-^lam 
’All was acting (as siihaddr) in the Dakhin with a sufficient 
army, it would be well to send Nizamu-1 Mulk to be Siihaddr 
of Mdlwa, half-way between Dehli and the Dakhin. ♦ * * 
Nizamu-1 Mulk accepted the appointment, and received his robe 
and dismissal to his government on the third day after the ac- 
cession of Kafi’u-d Darajdt. He took with him his wives and 
children, and there accompanied him more than a thousand com- 
panions, 7nansabddrs and jdgirddrs^ who were poor and sick at 
heart with the unkindness shown by the Saiyids, and through 
pay being in arrear. Nizamu-1 Mulk busied himself in collect- 
ing soldiers and artillery, which are necessary for governing the 
world and keeping it in order. He gave 500 horses with ac- 
coutrements and arms to Muhammad Ghiyds Khan for his 
Mughal fraternity, and turned them into horsemen. He lent 
large sums of money to * * and others, binding them to himself 
by the bonds of debt and kindness. 

When Saiyid Husain 'All Khan was marching from the 
Dakhin against Farrukh Siyar, on coming to the Nerbadda, 
Marhamat Khdn, who was in the fort of Shadiabad at Mandii, 
made an excuse of illness, and did not go out to meet him. * * 
After the death of Farrukh Siyar, the Saiyid appointed Khwaja 
Kuli Khdn to succeed him. * * Marhamat Khan resisted. * * 
Trhen Husain ’AH wrote to Nizamu-1 Mulk, desiring him to 
turn Marhamat Khan out of the fort. * * After some negocia- 
tion, Marhamat Khan came out and joined Nizarau-1 Mulk. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 850.] After the accession of Muhammad 
Shdh, letters were often sent by him and by his mother, Maryam 
Makani, through the medium of I’tim4du-d daula Muhammad 
Amin Khan, to Nizdmu-1 Mulk, informing him that the con- 
straint used by the Saiyids was so strict that he hart only 
liberty to go to service on the Sabbath, and that he had no 
power of giving any orders ; that the Saiyids, in their futile 
scheming, propdsed, after settling the affairs of Neku Siyar and 
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Giridhar, to get rid of Nizamu-1 Mulk, and then to do as they 
pleased ; that they (Muhammad Shah and his mother) had full 
reliance on Nizamu-1 Mulk, that he would not fail in the loyalty 
which his ancestors had ever exhibited. 

When Neku Siyar had been taken prisoner, and peace had 
been made with Giridhar, Husain ’Ali Khdn set other springs 
of disturbance in action. He made a compact with Maharao 
Shim Singh H&da, that after chastising Salim Singh, Zaminddr 
of Bundi, and settling matters with Nizamu-1 Mulk, he would 
raise Bhim Singh to the high dignity of Maharaja; so that, after 
Mahdi^i^ja Ajit Singh, he \^ould be higher in rank than all other 
Bdjas ; and that he should receive a mansdb of 7000 and 7000 
horse, with the Fish banner. He appointed him. Raja Gaj Singh 
of Narwar, Dilawar ’Ali Khan, and others, with an army of 
15,000 horse, first to punish and expel Salim Singh of Biindi, 
and then to direct their attention to Nizdmu-1 Mulk, and be 
ready to act upon the directions they might receive. 

Husain 'AH Khan, throwing aside the veil, wrote to 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, * * bringing complaints and charges against 
him. Nizdmu-1 Mulk in his honesty wrote clear answers to 
every charge ; but they did not satisfy Husain 'AH, and he 
wrote in plain terms to Nizamu-1 Mulk, saying, that for the 
purpose of arranging the affairs of the Dakhin, he wished to 
hold the suba of Malwa himself, and that he would give Nizamu-1 
Mulk his choice of the 8ubas of iiLgra, Allahdbad, Multan, or 
Burhanpur. 

Nizdmu-1 Mulk had employed the interval of eight or nine 
months in collecting seven or eight thousand horse and materials 
of war. He was cautious and watchful, and he had formed the 
design of conquering the Dakhin, and of setting free that land of 
treasure and of soldiers. He now received notice from his 
vakils *that the Saiyids had sent ojEcers to summon him to the 
presence. But before these he had received letters from the 
Emperor and from private friends, telling him there was no time 
to be lost, and that what he had to do he must do quickly. 
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Nizamu-1 Mulk perceived that the brothers had the fixed 
intention of overthrowing the royal house and removing the 
Khalifa of the world. Seeing that there were no other means of 
safety, he consulted with his friends, and setting out from TJjjain, 
he made three marches towards iigra, and then turned to the 
Dakhin. On the 1st of Eajab he crossed the Nerbadda, where 
lie was joined by Eustam Beg Khan, Faujddr of Bij^igarh,^ also 
called Kahargaon. * * On the same day he crossed the Nerbadda 
an envoy came from ’Usman Khan, a soldier {hazdn) of the fort of 
i^Lsir, proposing to surrender the fortress, * * and on the 16th 
Eajab he took possession of this important stronghold. He 
next sent Muhammad Ghiyas Khan to reduce Burham^fir. * ♦ * 
Saiyid ’Alam ’All Khan (the acting subaddr) sent "Muhammad 
Anwar Khan to defend Burlianpur; * * but this man was want- 
ing in courage, and gave up in despair. Nizamu-1 Mulk entered 
the town on the 17th. 

Just before he got possession of Burhanpur, the children and 
dependents of Saifu-d din 'Ali Khan, brother of Husain ’AH 
Khdn, had come to that place on their way to Dehli, They 
were greatly alarmed when Nizdmu-1 Mulk became master of the 
city. Some of his friends counselled him to seize upon their 
valuables, [but he refused~\ * * and sent an escort to guard them 
as far as the Nerbadda. He was joined at Burhanpur by ’Iwaz 
Khan, Nazim of the suba of Birdr, and by troop after troop of 
adherents, and he remained therefor some time to get his artillery 
in order. 

Dildwar ’AH Khan, after subjugating Bundi, under the direc- 
tion of Husain ’AH Khan, as above narrated, marched into 
Malwd with his army, accompanied by Eaja Bhim and Edja Gaj 
Singh, causing great injury to the country and distress to the 
nihabitants, 

^ Between the Nerbadda and T^pti, about sixty miles north-west of Burhfiipfir. 
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Defeat and Death of Susain Khan Afghan. 

[Text, vd. ii, p. 861.] Husain Kh4n Afghan was one of the 
proud and bold Afghans of the sarkdr of Kasur.^ For some 
years past he had occupied himself in rebellion and violence. He 
had taken possession of some prosperous districts about Kasur 
and L&hore, and had raised the standard of revolt. He had 
several times defeated the armies of the Maddrs and the princes; 
and since the time that ^Abdu-s Saraad Khdn Diler Jang had 
been made Siihaddr of the Panjab, he had further overstepped 
the limits of a subject, had turned the officials of jdgirddrs 
and siihaddrs out, and had seized upon the revenues in a most 
defiant manner. The author has heard from trustworthy persons 
that he received letters from the Saiyids at the head of the 
Government, inciting him to embarrass the suhaddr^ and en- 
couraging the hope of his obtaining for himself the siihaddri of 
Lahore. At any rate, he grew bolder. He fought with Kutbu-d 
din, the ^dmil of the siibaddry killed him, and plundered his army 
and treasure. With eight or nine thousand horse he then set out 
on a plundering expedition. ’Abdu-s Saraad Khdn, who had begun 
to raise an army, marched with seven or eight thousand men to 
attack him, and the armies approached the village of Jhuni, 
about thirty Icos from Ldhore. [Long and hard-contested l)attleJ\ 
An arrow at length struck Husain Khan, inflicting a severe 
wound. His elephant had no driver, and ran about in all direc-' 
tions — a mark for arrows and bullets from every side. Flames 
burst forth from the howda^ the cause of which could not be 
discovered ; but in that condition Husain Khan fell under the 
swords of the brave warriors with a large number of Afgbdns. * * 
On the news of the victory reaching Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan, 
much against his will, but to avoid censure, he lauded the 
services of Abdu-s Samad Khan, and gave him the title of 
Saifu-d Daula. 

Letters from Burhanpur reached the Court with details about 
^ South of Lhhore. 
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the fort of -^sir. It appeared that Khusru, a servant of 
Nizdmu-1 Mulk, had introduced himself to the soldiers of the 
fortress, and carried on a correspondence about its surrender. 
Nolens volens^ the soldiers coerced Talib Khdn, the commandant 
appointed by the Saiyids, who was in a great state of dismay, 
and made him surrender the fortress to Nizamu-1 Mulk, and give 
two years’ pay to the soldiers. * * Further letters informed them 
that Anwar Khan, Subaddr of Burhanpiir, had joined Nizdmu-1 
Mulk, and that Earabha Nimbalkar,^ a famous Mahratta chief- 
tain, had also joined him, both bringing their followers. All the 
officials of Burhanptir and many of the zaminddrs of the peigh- 
bourhood had taken the same course. This information greatly 
disturbed the Saiyids. They wrote pressing letters to Di^War 
Khan and Maharao Bhini Singh, directing them to engage 
Nizdmu-1 Mulk. Every day and every week Saiyid Husain 
’All brought forward new plans for proceeding to the Dakhin, 
and he waited anxiously for letters from Dilawar Khdn, Ratan 
Chand, seeing how matters were tending, advised a peace and 
the surrender of the siibas of the Dakhin to Nizamu-1 Mulk, for 
he saw that war would end in the Saiyids^ death. But Husain 
’All would not consent to any peace with Nizamu-1 Mulk. 


Religious Troubles in Kashmir, 

[vol. ii. p. 867.] Mahbub Khan, otherwise called ’Abdu-n 
Nabi Kashmiri, had a long-standing enmity against the Hindus 
in Kashmir. He had gathered round him many restless Mu- 
hammadans, with whom he went to the deputy of the subaddr 
and to the kdzi^ and, presenting certain legal opinions, he de- 
manded that the Hindus should be interdicted from riding on 
horses, from wearing coats [jdma)^ from putting on turbans and 
armour {chira o yardk), from going out for excursions in the 
fields and gardens, and from bathing on certain days. Upon 
this matter he was very virulent. The officials, in answer, said 


^ “ Binalkar ** in the Text. 
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that they would act upon the rule^ laid down by the Emperor, 
and by the chief lawyers, in respect of the treatment of zimmis 
(protected unbelievers) throughout the provinces of the Empire. 
Mahbiib Khdn was greatly offended, and, being supported by a 
party of Musulmans, he annoyed and insulted Hindus wherever 
he met them. A Hindu could not pass through any market or 
street without being subjected to indignity. 

One day Majlis Rai, a respected Hindu of Kashmir, went out 
with a party to ramble in the fields and gardens, and they feasted 
Brahmans. Mahbub Khan collected ten or twelve thousand 
Musi^mans, came upon them unawares, and began to beat, bind 
and kill them. Majlis Eai escaped, and fled with some others 
to Ahmad Khan. Mahbub Khan, with all his followers, went to 
the house of Majlis Eai and the Hindu quarter, and began 
to plunder and to fire the houses. The Hindus and Musulmans 
who interfered to prevent this were killed and wounded. After 
that they proceeded to the house of Mir Ahmad Khan, where 
they set to work beating, throwing* stones and bricks, and 
shooting arrows and bullets. Every man they found they 
detained and subjected to various indignities. Some they killed, 
others they wounded and plundered. Mir Ahmad Khan for 
a day and night was unable to drive them from his house or to 
stop their violence, but had to employ many artifices to escape 
from them. Next day he got together a force, and, with Mir 
Shdhur Khan Bakhshi and other officials, they took horse and 
went against Mahbub Khan. The rioters collected, as on the 
preceding day, and resisted Ahmad Khan. A party got in his 
urnt the bridge over which he had crossed. They set 
fire to both sides of the street through which he had passed, and 
from in front and from the roofs and walls of the houses they 
discharged arrows and muskets and cast stones and bricks. 
Wonjen and children flung filth, dirt, and whatever they could 
lay hands on. A fierce fight continued, in which * * and 
several others were killed or wounded. Mir Ahmad Khdn was 
in a great strait, for he could neither retire nor advance j so he 
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was obliged to ask for mercy, and escaped from his dangerous 
position amid volleys of gibes and insults. 

Mahbtib Khan proceeded to the Hindu quarter, and burnt 
and gutted the houses which remained. Again he proceeded to 
the house of Mir Ahmad Khan, and dragged out of it with 
insult Majlis Rai and a number of other persons who had taken 
refuge there. He and his followers cut off their ears and noses, 
circumcised them, and in some instances cut off the organ of 
generation. Another day they went tumultuously to the ^reat 
mosque, degraded Mir Ahmad Khdn from his office of deputy 
of the subadd)\ and, having given the prime cause of tlie dis- 
turbance the title of Dindar Khan, they appointed him to act 
as ruler of the Musulmdns, and to enforce the commands of the 
law and the decisions of the kdzts until a new deputy subaddr 
should come from the Court. For five months Mir Ahmad 
Khan was deprived of power, and remained in retirement. 
Dindar Khan acted as ruler, and, taking his seat in the mosque, 
discharged the Governme*nt business. 

Upon intelligence of this outbreak reaching Court, Mumin 
KhS,n was sent to act as deputy of 'Inayatu-llah Khan, the 
Subaddr. * * At the end of Shawwal he halted three kos from 
Kashmir. Mahbub Khan was ashamed of his unrighteous deeds, 
so he went to Khwaja ’Abdu-llah, who was highly respected in 
Kashmir, and begged him to go out with a number of the 
principal and most respectable Muhammadans to meet the new 
deputy, and bring him into the city with honour. * * Khwaja 
’Abdu-llah advised him in a friendly way to go to Mir Shdhur 
Khdn Bakhshi^ and apologize for what had passed. If he did so, 
they would go out with him to meet the deputy. In accordance 
with this advice, Mahbub Khan went to the house of Shahur 
Khdn, and having made a statement to him, rose to depart, 
alleging he had some necessary business to attend to. < The 
hakhsM^ acting on the Khwaja^s advice, had called a number of 
the people from the Charbeli and Kahkardn quarters of the city, 
and concealed them about his house. They watched for Mahbtib 
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Kh&n, and fell upon him unawares. First, before his eyes, 
they ripped up the bellies of his two young boys, who always 
accompanied him, and they killed him with great cruelty. 

Next day the Musulmans went to the Oharbeli quarter, to 
exact retaliation for blood. This quarter was inhabited bjp Shi as. 
There they began to beat, to bind, to kill, and to [burn the 
houses. For two days the fight was kept up, but the assailants 
then prevailed. Two or three thousand people who were in that 
quarter, including a large number of Mughal travellers, were 
killM with their wives and families. Property to* the value 
of lacs was plundered, and the war raged for two or three 
days. It is impossible to commit to writing all that I have 
heard about this outbreak. After this destruction, the rioters 
went to the houses of the kdzi and the bakhshi, Shahur Khan 
concealed himself and the kdzi escaped in disguise. They pulled 
down the kdzz's house to the foundations, and carried the bricks 
of it away in their hands. Mumin Khan, after entering the city, 
sent Mir Ahmad Khan under an escort to fmanabad, and then 
had to take severe measures with the people of Kashmir. 

Nizd)7in~l Mulk, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 873.] Dilawar ’AH Khan, hakhshi of Husain 
’All Khan, who had been sent with six or seven thousand 
horse against the Eaja of Biindi, having hastily increased them 
to twelve or thirteen thousand, crossed the Nerbadda. Various 
rumours reached Nizainu-1 Mulk, and according to one, Dilawar 
’All Khan had reached Handiya. Nizamu-1 Mulk prepared to 
encounter him. The plan of ’Alam ’AH Khan (the acting 
suhaddr) was to enlist as many Mahrattas as he could, to gather 
together the great faujddrs^ and to march from Aurangabad as 
soon as he heard of the near approach of Dilawar ’AH Khan. 
Nizaqiiu-l Mulk would thus be placed between two armies. * * 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 875.] Nizamu-1 Mulk, on receiving intelli- 
gence that ’Alam ’AH Khan had taken the field, marched from 
Burhdnpdr to oppose him. He crossed the Tapti and encamped 
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towards the east. When he heard of the advance of Dili war 
’All Khin, he resolved to meet him first. He sent his family to 
the fort of Asir, and then Jbegan his march against the enemy. 
On arriving within two or three kos of RatanpAr, and sixteen or 
seventeen from Burhanpur, he encamped about two kos distance 
from his adversary. To avoid shedding the blood of Musulmans^- 
he sent conciliatory messages to Dilawar ’AH, deprecating battle, '' 
but without effect. On the 16th Sha'bin, 1132 a.h. (11th May, 
1720), both sides drew out their forces for the struggle. [Dw- 
positions for and progress of the battle,'] Dilawar ’AH.'^Khin, 
mounted on an elephant, fought resolutely, * * but he w^as 
struck by a musket-ball and killed. The army of the l^irhas 
then turned to flee; but the Rdjpiits^ Rija Bhim, and Rija Gaj 
Singh disdained to escape, and fought with great valour. They 
and three or four hundred other Edjputs, many Barha Saiyid 
officers and others, altogether four or five thousand men, '’were 
killed. The day after the battle, intelligence came that *i8tm 
’AH Khdn had arrived at the tank of Hartala, seventeen kos 
from Burhanpur. Nizamu-1 Mulk sent Mutawasal KhAn with 
a force of three thpusand horse to protect the city and the 
people. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 882.] When the news of the defeat and 
death of Dilaw^ar ’AH Khan reached the Saiyid brothers, it 
greatly disturbed and perplexed them. Every day some new 
plan was formed. Now it was proposed that both should go to 
the Dakhin, and take the Emperor with them. Then that 
Saiyid Husain ’AH should go to the Dakhin and that Saiyid ‘ 
’Abdu-llah should proceed to DehH with the Emperor. * * 
Every week and every month the tents of the Emperor and of 
the two brothers moved in different directions, and their councils 
were distracted. 

Earthquake, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 883.] On the 2nd of Ramazan, 1132 a.h. 
(27th June, 1720), on Friday, during prayers at the mosques, a 
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fearful earthquake was felt. A noise under the earth was heard, 
doors and walls shook and roofs rattled. During the day and 
night nine shocks were felt. It was reported that parts of the fort 
and many houses Were thrown down, and that great numbers of 
persons were killed in Shahjahanabad and old Dehli. The writer 
of, these leaves went out on horseback to see and ascertain for 

%'S 

himself. * * He found houses destroyed here and there, parts of 
the ramparts thrown down and damaged, two gates of the city 
injured, the parapets of the Fathpuri mosque damaged, and ten 
or twelve persons killed and wounded. It was very wonderful 
that for a month and two days the shocks continued, and were 
felt fou? or five times in the twenty-four hours. Many persons 
were so alarmed that they would not sleep under a roof. After 
this time the force of the shocks decreased ; but for four or five 
months^he earth and the houses were found to shake occasion- 
ally, until the arrival of the blessed feet of His Majesty, when 
the^lffocks gradually ceased. 

[Text, vbl, ii. p. 885.] On the 1st Zi-l kaMa it was deter- 
mined that His Majesty should go with Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Kh4n 
to Dehli, and that Husain ’Ali Khan should proceed with a 
number of warlike amin to the Dakhin. It was now that 
a quarrel arose between the Saiyids and Ftimadu-d daula. 
This caused a great feeling of alarm for some days, and it was 
,,'SO much talked about that I’timadu-d daula and the braves of 
Turan remained under arms night and day. 


Defeat and Death of ^ A' lam Khan. 

[Text, vol. ii, p. 885.] Intelligence now arrived that ’Alam 
’Ali Khan and many of his officers had been killed. The 
author has not obtained exact information of this matter 5 but 
he will relate what he has gathered from different accounts given 
to him by trustworthy men. 

After the death of Dilawar ’Ali Khan two or three thousand 
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Barha horse * * were glad to make their escape to ’Xlam Khan. 
This officer, when he heard that Dilawar Khan was approaching, 
went out of Aurangabad (to join him) with thirty thousand 
horse. He had reached the pass of Fard&pur, half-way to 
Burhanpiir, and was engaged in getting his artillery through, 
when he received the^ unwelcome news. Several of the Mahratta 
sarddrs and his own associates advised him to return to 
Aurangabad, or to go to Ahmadnagar, and await the coming 
of Husain ^Ali Khan. Under the protection of the walls he 
might enlist men, and carry on the war with discretion* while 
the JSlahrattas might be sent out to ravage and plunder in the 
vicinity of Kizamu-1 Mulk’s army, and to carry on that Cossack 
warfare for which the people of the Dakhin are so famous. 

’Alam ’Ali Khan, in his pride, paid no heed to these counsels, 
but went do^m with his whole force. After the defeat of Dildwar 
'AH Khan, Nizamu-1 Mulk went and encamped at Burhanpur. 
When he heard of ’Alam 'AH Khdn's approach, he sent to 
him the coffins of Dilawar ’All Khan and Saiyid Sher Khan ; 
and he wrote a few words of noble advice for 'Alam Khan to 
send to his two uncles, deprecating any further shedding of the 
blood of Musulmaus. But this had no effect. Nizamu-1 Mulk 
then marched from Burhanpur to the river Puma, sixteen or 
seventeen /con west of that city. 'Alam 'All Khan was encamped 
near the tank of Hartala, close to the Piirna. Continuous rain, 
mire and mud, the flood of waters and the want of boats, 
prevented both armies from crossing the river, and compelled 
them to wait awhile. Nizamu-1 Mulk, to change his ground, 
escape the mire, and find a ford, made a move of two kos in the 
direction of Birar, and encamped on the bank of the river, until, 
through the guidance of the zaminddrs^ and the exertions of 
’Iwaz Khan, a ford was discovered fourteen or fifteen kos away 
in the direction of Balapur. 

In the middle of Ramazdn, NizAmu-1 Mulk crossed the river 
with his whole army. This passage was looked upon as a good 
omen, and inspirited his men. ’Alam 'AH Khan was disturbed 
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when he heard of the crossing ; but he set his forces in motion 
to meet his adversary. Nizamu-1 Mulk waited a day to allow 
the rear of his army and his baggage to cross. In some places 
the water was up to the waist, in others to the breast, but all 
got over in safety without loss to life or property. Next day 
he marched to fix upon a position in which to give battle. He 
encamped at Siugdnw, in tlie suha of Burhanpur [where his army 
suffered greatly from heavy rain^ want of provisions, and the skir- 
mishing of the Mahrattas']. At length the rain ceased awhile, 
and he^^marched to a ruined village three kos from Balapur. 

The j^ahrattas were very daring and troublesome, and 'Iwaz 
Khan, Muhammad Ghiyas Khan, and Kamblia Nimbalkar were 
sent to punish them. A fight ensued, in which the Mahrattas 
were put to flight, and a great spoil of mares, spears, etc., fell 
into the hands of the victors. Sufficiency of fodder and grain 
not being procurable, another march was necessary, and they had 
to bury some heavy guns, which the mud and the weakness of 
the bullocks prevented them from moving. After remaining 
three days to rest and recruit near Balapur, where sufficient 
grain was found, on the 5th Shawwal the army marched to 
the chosen battle-field, two or three kos distant. 

Nizamu-1 Mulk made his disposition of his forces. * * ^Alam 
Khan also made his arrangements. * * On his side were Santaji 
Sindhia, Khanduji Daphariya Scndpati^ Sankaraji Malhar, 
Kaniiji, and other Mahrattas of repute, on the part of Eaja 
’Sahu, with seventeen or eighteen thousand men, who all called 
.themselves faithful adherents of Husain ’AH Khan. * * On 
the 6th Shawwal, 1132 a.h. (1st August, 1720 a.d.), the 
battle was fought. * * ’Alam ’All Khan received a severe wound, 
but for all that he kept the field. * * The elephant which carried 
him, unable to bear any longer the arrows and sword-cuts that 
he recei>^d, turned tail. ’Alam ’Ali Khan, dripping with blood 
from his wounds, turned his face towards the army of Nizainu-1 
Mulk, and cried out that the elephant Jiad turned his back, but 
he had not. All his own arrows were exhausted, but such of 
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the enemy's arrows as struck his face, or his body, or his howda, 
he quickly pulled out and returned. He received so many 
wounds in succession that he sank under them, land sacrificed 
his life for his uncles. He was only twenty-two years of age, 
but he was distinguished by all the determination and bravery of 
the Barha Saiyids. Seventeen or eighteen other men of renown, 
riders upon elephants, fell in the battle, with a large number of 
inferior men. After the defeat Amin Khan, * * and other men of 
standing came over and joined Nizamu-1 Mulk. Sankaraji, one 
of Raja Sahu’s ministers {maddr)^ was wounded and mdde pri- 
soner. The elephants and guns fell into the hands of Nizamu-1 
Mulk, the rest was all plundered. Of the victorious army * * 
very few were killed or wounded. * * The wives and depen- 
dents of Husain ’AK Khan, who were at Aurangabad, went with 
their property and belongings into the fort of Aurangabad. * * 
Mubariz Khan, Suhaddr of Ilaidarabad, and Dilawar Khan, his 
fast friend, with six or seven thousand horse, joined Nizamu-1 
Mulk. 


Jfiu isterial ^ Arran gem en ts, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 897.] After much deliberation the two 
Saiyids determined that ’Abdu-llah Klian should proceed to 
Dehli and stay there, and that Husain ’All Khan, in attendance 
upon the Emperor, and accompanied by a number of the chief 
amh^s and an army, should go to the Dakhin and take revenge of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk. The Saiyids determined upon raising one hun- 
dred thousand men, and they sent money with parwdnas and 
contracts (kaul) to summon the muster- masters (^jama'ddrs) of 
the Barhas and the Afghans. There was a strong disinclination 
to entering the service of the two brothers, and the amirs who 
jvere to accompany Husain 'AH Khan had received orders to ^ 
raise squadrons, so men and horses were very scarce. The 
jamd’ddrs far and near had noticed the declining fortunes of the 
two Saiyids, and they wejre unwilling to go to the Dakhin, so the 
desired army was not raised. But nearly 50,000 horse, old 
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soldiers and recruits, and Emperor’s men, were 'raised, and they 
hoped also to assemble the men of Barha, and the contingents of 
the rajas and the gatninddrs of the provinces. With this army, 
with a powerful train of artillery, and many warlike amirs and 
gentlemen, Huswn ’All sent them on the march for the Dakhin 
at the end of Shawwal. Having himself marched two kos out 
of Agra, on the 1st Zi-1 ka’da he dismissed Saiyid Khan- Jahan 
from°the command of the artillery, and appointed Haidar Kuli 
Khan in his place. • * Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan proceeded to- 
wards I)ehH. * * 

There; was a number of persons, old servants, attendants and 
officials of the two brothers, especially of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, 
who through them had risen to great honour and prosperitj^ 
But the Infamous murder of Ahe martyr Emperor (Farruk 
Siyar), the sight of the indignities which the Emperor, the repre- 
sentative of the House of Tinidr, had to endure, and the fact of 
the administration being under the direction of a base-born shop- 
keeper (Ratan Chand), had, under tlie guidance of the Converter 
gf Hearts, so changed their feelings, that some of them often said, 

“ Altliough we know that we shall suffer many hardships through 
the downfall of the Barhas, still we hope that, through the 
blindness of its ill-wishers, the House of Timur may again acipuire 
splendour.” Some of the relations and officials of the two bro- 
thers often offered up their prayers to God, and said, “ The end 
of the lives of the two brothers, who have no children, is evident , 
but woe to all Bdrha Saiyids, for we know what evil awaits our 
. children through the misdeeds of these two men ! ” 

Death of Amiru-l umard Husain 'Ali Khdn Barha by the Sword 
of Retributive Justice. 

[Teigt, vol. ii. p. 901.] When Saiyid 'Abdu-llah Khan, on 
the 7th Zi-1 hijja, had reached a stage forty kos from Dehli, a 
camel express arrived, despatched by Ghairat Khdn (stc), with a 
letter from Ratan Chand, announcing the slaughter of Husain 
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’AH KHdn, Ghairat Khdn, and Nuru-llah Khan. The facts of 
this stranj^e and marvellous matter are these. When the repre- 
sentatives of the House of Timur lost the control of the State, 
the great and the small of all classes were disgusted with the arro- 
gance of the two brothers, and by the fact of the general control 
of civil and revenue affairs being under the direction of Ratan 
Chand. For excepting men of Barha and the shop-keeping class, 
no one found any favour. The nobility of every province carried 
on their existence in disgrace and distrust. I’timddu-d daula 
Muhammad Amin Khan Chin Bahadur was convinced that, 
notwithstanding his covenants and protestations, Husain ’AH 
Khan would, whenever it suited his designs, perform his engage- 
ments in the same way as he had kept them with the late martyr 
Emperor, Farrukh Siyar. So .Ftimadu-d daula was always 
scheming the overthrow of the Barhas, but he did not think it 
prudent to seek assistance of his friends and acquaintances in 
this dangerous project. 

Sa’Mat Khan, otherwise called Mir Muhammad Amin, a 
Saiyid of Kaishapur, * * a close and trusted friend of Ftimadu-d 
daula, joined heartily in the plot, and so also did the artillery- 
man Haidar Khan Kashghari, a Chaghatai Turk, descended 
from Mir Haidar, the author of the Tdrikk-i liashidi.^ He 
bore the hereditary title of “ Sword-bearer.” * * * All these 
three were agreed upon cutting the thread of Husain ’AH Khan’s 
life, and bound themselves together to effect their purpose, and 
to keep their design secret to themselves. So strict were they 
in their secrecy, that neither the Emperor, nor Kamru-d din 
Khan, son of Ftimadu-d daula, knew anything of it. Excepting 
the mother of the Emperor, and Sadru-n nisa, a protegee fdast- 
girifta) of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khdn, no one knew anything of the 
plot. 

On the 6th Zi-1 hijja, in the second year of the reign, the 
royal army was encamped at Tora, thirty-five ko8 from Fathpiir. 


^ Supra, Vol. V. p. 127. 
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I timadu-d daula having accompanied the Emperor to his tent, 
made a show of being unwell, and retired to the tent of Haidar 
KuH Kh4n. When the Emperor entered his private apartments, 
Husain ’AU Kh6n also retired. As he reached the gate of the 
royal inclosure, Mir Haidar Khan, who had a speaking acquaint- 
ance with him, approached. Washing his hands of life, he placed 
a written statement in the hands of Husain 'Ali Khan, and com- 
plained of rtimadu-d daula while his victim read it. When Mir 
Haidar found him off his guard, he stabbed Husain ’Ali in the 
side wfth a dagger, and this one wound despatched him. Nuru-llah 
Khan, son of Asadu-llah Khdn, and nephew of the murdered 
man, accompanied his on foot. He cut down Mir Haidar 
Khan with his sword. It is said that Mir Mushrif then came 
up and finished him. He also killed another Mughal, and was 
wounded himself, but escaped alive. Mughals assembled from 
every side, who killed Niiru-llah, and having cut off the head 
of Husain 'Ali, carried it as an ofiering to the Emperor. The 
eunuch, Makbiil Khdn, ndzir of the Saiyids, fought strenuously, 
and so severely wounded two or three of the assailants, that they 
died a few days afterwards. A water-carrier and a sweeper of 
Husain ’Ali Khan showed "reat devotion and courage. Raisinsr 
loud cries, they fell sword in hand upon the crowd, cut their 
way through, and got into the oratory, where they fell under 
many balls and arrows discharged by the Mughals. 

Mustafa Khdn, bakhshi of Muhkam Singh, had with him a 
party of his master’s men. When he heard of the aflFray with 
Husain ’Ali, without ascertaining the fact, or giving information 
to Muhkam Singh, he went to the gate of the royal inclosure. 
The crowd was so great that he could not get in ; but in another 
part lie broke into the d'lwdn-i khdss^ and entered sword in 
liand uttering cries. They fought fiercely, but two or three fell 
severely wounded under the balls and arrows of the Mughals, 
and the rest made their escape. Some of the artillerymen of 
Husain ’Ali Khan gathered round the royal tents, and began to 
fire muskets and rdmchangU. ’Izzat Khan, nephew of Husain 
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'AH, had gone to his tent and had loosened his belt to eat bread. 
When he heard the startling news, he was roused to the highest 
pitch.^ Without waiting to collect the scatte^d soldiers, but 
displaying all his resolution, he instantly mounted an elephant, 
and wTiit with four or five hundred horsemen towards the royal 
quarters. 

Haidar KuH Khan Bahadur, notwithstanding the informa- 
tion given to Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, had not been from the first 
a participator in the conspiracy formed for taking revenge of 
Husain ’AH, but he saw that the Emperor had no power in 
the government of the State, and that everything was j^irected 
by Ratal! Singh, and otlier vile infidels. The two Saiyids, 
the real rulers, thought themselves masters of the pen and 
masters of the sword in IHndustan, and as opposed So their 
judgment and the swords of the Barhas, the Mughals of Tran 
and of Turan were as nobodies. They did not remember 
that these ^Mughals had come a thousand or two thousand miles 
from their native countries, and that by their courage and sotk, ^ 
judgment the wide realm of Hindustan, with its groat kings 
and famous rdjm^ had by hard fighting been w'oii for the 
Emperor Babar. For two hundred years they had lived in the 
favour of the House of Timur, and they now felt the ignominy 
of seeing their Emperor without any power in his own State. 
Pride, courage, and honour, continually spurred this lion-hearted 
noble to make an end of this state of things, and to take revenge. 
But he waited for the day to come. 

Now that it had pleased Heaven to exact vengeance, and to 
befriend the young inheritor of the throne, he stepped boldly 
forward, ready to show liis loyalty and devotion in vigorous 
action. When the noise of contention rose high in every 
quarter, Sa'adat Khan, under the direction of Haidar KuH 
Khan and the orders of Ftimadu-d daula, obeyed them and 
the dictates of his own courage. He went boldly into the inner 


^ Lit. “ the world became dark in his eyes.” 
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apartment, where the Emperor had retired. He got there just 
at the time when the partisans of the two brothers were raging 
with violent defcgns against His Majesty. The Nawab Kudsiya 
(the Emperor's mother), in her motherly love, forbad the entrance 
of the brave Sa’&dat Kh(in. Assuring the inmates against harm 
from their enemies, he threw a shawl over his face and went 
boldly in ; then with the utmost devotion he took the hand of the 
Emperor and led him out. rtimadu-d daula mounted him on 
his own elephant, and sat behind him as his attendant. 

05 the arrival of the Emperor at the chief gate, the soldiers and 
guardl^and the amirs had gone to their own abodes, according to 
their custom every day. Th^' noise of the struggle had fright 
ened aVay many men well disposed and ill disposed ; the royal 
elephants and horses and the amirs were dispersed. Muhammad 
Amin Khan Chin (Ptiniddu-d dauk), Kamru-d din Khan, forty 
or fifty Mnghals, and some gunners, altogether amounting to a 
.hundred or two hundred men, were all that were present to form 
■ lip Emperor's retinue. aidar Kuli Khan sent for the elephants 
and .lorses of the royal equipage, and to summon the men of the 
artillery. With the limited band of devoted men who were 
round the royal presence, and with the aid of Kamru-d din 
Khan and Sa'adat Khan, he awaited the onslaught of that raging 
lion of the Bdrlias, ’Izzat Khan. 

The noise of the strife rose high. On one side the braves 
of Bdrha rushed boldly into the fray ; on the other the 
valiant men of Trdn and Tiiran came from every side eager 
for the fight. » * * Plunderers began to pillage the hdzdrs 

and stores, and set fire to the tents of Husain ’All, but 
victory inclined to the royal side. Samsamu-d daula Khan- 
dauran Bahddur Mansur- Jang arrived with his followers and 
joined in the fi»jit. * * * ’Izzat Khfin, who had already re- 
ceived two wounds from arrows, was struck by a musket-bullet 
and killed. The partisans of the Barhas then fled, and on 
every side shouts arose proclaiming the victory of Muhammad 
Shfih. * * 
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After His Majesty had returned, Haidar KuH Kh&n sent for 
Muhkam Singh, promising ‘him the royal pardon and favour, 
with a mansab of 6000, ultimately raised to 7000. I’timddu-d 
daula sent several kind messages to Eatan Chand, who, vainly 
hoping to save his life and honour, descended from his proud 
elephant and went off much frightened in a pdlki towards the 
royal quarters. A mob of Mughals, vagabonds of the markets, 
and idlers, who were as full of fury at his oppressive actions 
as the seeds of a pomegranate are full of blood, fell upon him, 
dragged him from the beat him with sticks, punched 

him, kicked him, tore the clothes from his body, and stripped 
him stark naked. They then carried him to I’timddu-d daula, 
of whom he begged for protection, and that noble gave him 
some clothes, and ordered him to be put in a collar and in 
chains. Rai Siroman Das, a Kayat by caste, and an old agent 
of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, made the best use of his opportunity in 
the strife, shaved off his beard and whiskers, marked his fore- 
head with ashes, and assuming the appearance of a fakir ^ he left 
his furniture to be plundered, carried off some money and valuables 
and hid himself for some days in the tent of his friend, until he 
managed to escape and join Saiyid ’Abdu-llah. * * 

The corpses of Husain ’All Khan, Hzzat Khaii, and Nuru-llah 
Khan, were placed in coffins covered with gold brocade, and after 
the funeral service was read over them the}" were sent to be 
buried at Ajmir, near the tomb of ’Abdu-llah Khan.^ The 
common report is that Saiyid ^Abdu-llah repeatedly stated in 
public that no bearers were found to carry the coffilns, that the 
covers of the coffins were stolen, and that the coffins remained 
lying on the ground, and were not buried. Common report says 
that they were eventually buried at Ajmir. * * 

Jvol. ii. p. 911.] The mansab of I’timadu-d daula was. in- 
creased to eight thousand and eight thousand do-aspahs.^ He 
received a kror and fifty lacs of rupees as and was ap- 

1 « Commonly called Mia Khkn, the founder of the family/* — Sii/aru-l Muta- 
akhkhirin. 
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pointed wazir^ with the addition to his titles of Waziru4 mamdlik 
Zafar-Jang. Samsamu-d daula was made hakhsM^ with an in- 
crease to 7000 and 7000 horse, and the title of Amiru-l umard* 
Kamru-d din Khan was made second hahhsM and ddrogha of 
the ghusUkhdna. He was named to other offices, and he re- 
ceiv'ed an increase of 1000 with 1000 horse. Haidar Kuli Khan 
received an increase to 6000 and 6000 horse, do-aspahs and yak- 
aspahs, and he was entitled If^dsir Jang. Sa’adat Khan was 
advanced to 5000 and 5000 horse, with the title of Sa'ddat Khdn 
Bahadur^ and the privilege of kettle-drums. Zafar Khan, and 
everyone of the old adherents and of the new corps of Wald- 
shdhis^ received liberal rewards according to their services and 
deserts. 

Saiyid ^Abdu-llah Khan was greatly distressed by the grievous 
news of his brother s death, and his eyes filled with tears ; 
but he know that there was no remedy but resignation. Think- 
ing that there was nothing to be gained by delay, he proceeded 
on his journey to Dehli. On the arrival of the mournful news, 
some of his friends advised him to hasten with all speed and heat 
(against the Emperor), before he was joined by the provincial 
troops, and before the forces of Husain ’Ah were won over. But 
Saiyid ’Abdu-Ilah did not approve of this course. He knew 
the Emperor was firmly established, while his own army was 
dispirited, and it was very inexpedient to march against the 
enemy without toras} He thought it best to proceed to Dehli, 
there to assemble soldiers and win the support of the ayyiirs. 
So he went on to Dehli. 

As the news (of Husain ’Ali"s death) spread, the Mewattis 
and the turbulent zamhiddrs rose up and gathered round Saiyid 
’Abdu-llah on every side. They attacked the baggage and tents 
in the rear, and plundered whatever they could lay hands on. A 

• 

1 This word here seems to have a more general meaning than that given to it by 
the dictionaries. See note in Vol. IV. p. 251. Pavet de Courteille, in his Diction- 
naire Turk Oriental, says, “ Pieces de bois et de fer qu’on relie ensemble avec des 
chaines et des crochets et derriere lesquelles s’abritent les soldats.” 
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detachment of the discouraged army was sent against them, hut 
without success. A party of men who were with the Saiyid*s 
tent equipage were killed along with their commanding officers. 
A convoy that was coming from Dehli, with property belonging 
to Husain ’AH Khan, was attacked at the sardi of Jahana, two 
or three kos from Saiyid ‘’Abdu-llah’s army, and it and the 
property and the wives of the men all fell into the hands of the 
marauders. 

In the jdgirs belonging to Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, and in those of 
all the Saiyids, and of the officials and collectors of the* two 
brothers, wherever the news came, the rent-paying raiyai^s and 
the turbulent zanunddn seized the opportunity and turned out 
the collectors of the jdgirddrs. Before order was restored in the 
State, the produce of the kliarif harvest had for the most part 
gone into the hands of the raiyah. 

Saiyid ’Abdu-llah sent Shuja at ’Ali Khan and Murtaza Khan 
to the capital, and he also wTote to Najmu-d din ’All Khan, 
SuhacTdr of Dehli, for the purpose of raising soldiers. On the 
8th Zi-1 hijja the news reached Najmu-d din. But before the 
news became public, he first put forth a statement the opposite of 
the information he had received, and sent a body of men, horse 
and foot, under the Kotw^al, to the house of I’timadu-d daula, 
and the work of investing it went on for a watch or two of the 
night. The people in the house, who had received news before- 
hand, threw up defences and showed themselves resolved to 
defend it. The news spread and became the common talk in 
every street and market. 

A letter now came from Saiyid "Abdu-llah forbidding all injury 
to the family and establishment of I’timadu-d daula, or else the 
Subaddr thought better of his futile proceeding and recalled his 
men. On the day of the ""I'd-i kurbdn Najmu-d din ’Ali Khan 
went in tears to the prayers, and when he returned he sent the 
envoys of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan to the residence of the sons 
of Jahandar Shdh, to make provision for the government of the 
State. The young men had the door shut against the envoys 
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Murtaz^, Khdn and Shuja''atu-llali Khan; but after a good deal 
of pressing, they admitted them and asked the reason of their 
coming ; and when they were informed of it, they gave a sharp 
answer, flatly refusing. It is reported that after the envoys 
returned unsuccessful, they went to Nekii Siyar, and received 
the same answer. Next they went to Sultan Ibrahim, son of 
Rafi’u-sh Shan, and urged him to accept the proposition, saying 
that his acceptance would save the lives of the party of the 
Saiyids. After some conversation he consented. 

t 

Elevaii^on of Sultan Muhaynmad Ibrahim by way of loan^ (^driyat,) 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 914,] On the 9th Zi-1 hijja, 1132 (Ist 
October, 1720 a.d.), Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim was raised 
to the throne with the title of Abu-1 Fath Zahiru-d din Mu- 
hammad Ibrahim. Two days afterwards Saiyid ^Abdu-llah 
arrived and paid his homage. He received the title of Ghdziu~d 
dm Ohdlib Jang^ the position of Aimru-l nmard with theuduties 
of Mir-bakhshU and a mansab of 8000. Najmu-d din Khan 
was made second bakhsM^ Salabat Khan third bakhshi, and 
Bairam Khan fourth, each one obtaining an advance in rank. 
A number of courtiers of the time of Rafi^u-d Darajat, who 
were in confinement, or had no mansabs^ or despaired of pro- 
motion, were sent for and received mansabs and sums of money 
for their expenses. They were directed to enlist horsemen at 
the rate of eighty rupees per month for each man, and a sum of 
thirty or forty thousand rupees was advanced for this purpose. 
Hdmid Khan Bahadur, uncle of Niz4mu-1 Mulk, who was de- 
prived of his jdgir when the war with the latter broke out, was 
restored to it, and received a sum of money. I'tikad Khan and 
* * other nobles of Farrukh Siyar’s days all received favours, 
and had expectations held out to them. of horsemen,^ 

[vol. ii. p. 917.] On the 17th Zi-1 hijja Saiyid 'Abdu-llah 
came out of Dehli with Sultan Ibrahim and went to the Td-gah. 

^ For a temporary purpose. 
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Here he was joined by Ghuldm 'AH Khan from the royal army, 
by Tahawwur ’All Kh4n from Agra, and by others. * • Intelli- 
gence arrived that the Emperor Muhammad Shah, being freed 
from all trouble about Husain ‘’AH Khan, was njarching to the 
capital by the Rajput road. Saiyid ’Abdu-llah made his second 
and third march towards the dargdh of Kutbu-d din ; but when 
he heard of the Emperor’s march from Agra, he took the road to 
Faridabad, where he waited in expectation of Saifu-d din 'AH 
Khan and others with their Bdrha soldiers. A very extraordinary 
fact was that, notwithstanding the large outlay of money the 
royal domestics and officials in the train of Sultan Ibrdj^jji rode 
horses with no saddles. At every stage parties of Barha soldiers, 
Afghans with their troops, and zaminddrs on elephants- joined 
the aftny of Sultan Ibrahim. Soldiers of Husain 'AH Khan, 
who had entered the service of Muhammad Shah and received a 
month‘’s pay, deserted when they found an opportunity, and came 
over every day in parties of three or four hundred to join Saiyid 
'Abdi^llah. Such was the eagerness to enter the service that 
one horse (ydhii) would receive the ddgli (brand) two or three ^ 
times. 

Sultan Ibrahim reached Niyul, thirty-five hos from Dehli. 
Here he was joined by Saifu-d din 'AH Khan, brother of Saiyid 
’’Abdu-llah, and others, who had been sent by Husain ’AH Khan to 
raise forces in the neighbourhood of Barha. They brought with 
them altogether ten or twelve thousand horse, also 150 carts full 
of Barha Saiyids, each of whom thouglit himself equal to twenty 
well-accoutred horsemen, and had come in the expectation of 
making himself an an elephant-rider, and a general. Each 
of these demanded one year's pay, a horse, and a robe. * * On 
the 10th Muharram, 1133 (1st Nov. 1720 a.d.), as the author 
has ascertained from the rolls of the Bakhshi^ and as he heard 
from the mouth of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khdn, more thaii OQ^OOO 
horsemen had been entered in the lists. Of these fourteen or 
fifteen thousand perhaps were recruits, who rode ponies (ydhii); 
some of the old soldiers were dispersed about the vicinity, and 
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the remainder were present. Afterwards there were the followers 
of the traitor Churaman, of Muhkam Singh, and sundry other of 
the adherents of Husain 'Ali Khan, and the zaminddrs of the 
neighbourhood. According to report, the number exceeded 
100,000 horse. All around as far as the eye could reach the 
earth seemed covered with horsemen. 

Churaman Jat arrived with his brother, bringing three elephants 
and several camels, that he had cut off from the royal army. 
These were offered as an introduction to Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, who 
gave '"them to that good-for-nothing fellow (Churaman). One 
matter great discouragement to the old followers of Saiyid 
'Abdu-ljah, and of favourable influence on the fortunes of the 
Emperoi*, was this. Notwithstanding all the lavish distribution 
of the money, which had been collected by carts full from house 
to house, and which had been extorted in bribery or with violence 
by Ratan Chand from the wretched raiyats^ and laid up for a 
time like this, wlien it would be spent in vain ; — notwithstanding 
all this, the old soldiers wanted two months' pay in advance, that 
they might free themselves from their liabilities to the bankers, 
and provide themselves with warm clothing, arms, and harness. 
They were satisfied with the promise of one month's pay, and at 
last money for the pay of ten days of Muliarram was somehow 
raised, but they could not get the balance. It was very diflFerent 
in the royal army, where Haidar Kuli Khan Bahadur Ndsir 
Jang had won the hearts of the artillerymen by exerting himself 
to the best of his ability to obtain the settlement of their pay. 

On the 19th Muliarram the royal army encamped at Shahpur. 
* * The army was not half as numerous as that of the enemy, 
and it waited for the arrival of Saifu-d daula, ’Abdu-s Samad 
Khan Bahadur Diler Jang^ and Eajadhfraj Jai Singh. But 
although intelligence of their approach was brought, distance 
and other obstacles delayed their arrival. Muhammad Khdn 
Bangash came in with two or three thousand horse. ’Aziz 
Khan Rohilla, Sabit Khan, and Bayazid Khan Mewatti joined 
with their forces, and three or four thousand horse arrived from 
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Raja Jai Singh. Some zaminddrs of the country round also 
joined. * * Two or three leading men, who deemed it expedient 
to stay with the royal army, such as Muhkam Singh and other 
proteges of the two brothers, kept up a correspondence with 
Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, assuring him that they would join him at the 
proper time. The wretched Churaman Jat, who belonged to. a 
race of traitors, * * communicated with Saivid ’Abdu-llah, who 
urged him to set fire to the powder magazine, or to make a dash 
and bring the artillery bullocks over to him. The rascal did his 
best to accomplish this, but he was foiled by the vigil airce of 
Haidar Kuli Khan. 


Battle hetween Muhammad Shah and Saiyid ^Ahdii^ah. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 921.] \J)is 2 ')osiiions made of the officers and 
forces on both On the 12th Muharram ’Abdu-llah 

Khan’s forces encamped at Husainpur, three hos from the 
Imperial army, and made arrangements for battle. Bnt there 
were such contentions among the officers, who w^ere unwilling to 
serve under the orders of each other, that a proper disposition 
with right and left wings could not be made. Each chief raised 
his standard where he chose, and would not consent to obey any 
other. * * On the 17th of the month, during the night, Muhkam 
Singh, Khudadad Khan, and Khan Mirza, with seven or eight ^ 
hundred horse, deserted the Royal army, and joined that of 
Saiyid ’Abdu-llah. * * Muhammad Shdh mounted his elephant 
to take the field ; but as he did so, he ordered that the head of 
the vile Ratan Chand, who had been the chief cause of the un- 
popularity of the Saiyids, should be struck from his filthy body, 
so that the world might be gladdened by being cleansed from his 
polluting existence. So his head was cut off and thrown as a 
propitious omen before the feet of the Emperor’s elephant. ^ The 
royal forces were then set in motion. * * The deadly fii% of 
the royal artillery so shook the new recruits in the enemy’s 
army, that some of the pony-riders and some even of the old 
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soldiers took to flight. * * The Saiyids of Barha charged many 
times most heroically, and towards the close of day they nearly 
won the battle, through a movement made by Najmu-d din ’AH 
Khan Bahddun He advanced a battery of guns under the cover 
of some trees on a hill near a village, and made a bold charge 
with foniteen or fifteen thousand horse upon the royal artillery, 

^ ' Vhen a fierce contest followed. * * At length some of the enemy’s 
"guns were taken by the Imperialists, and the Barhas lost their 
battery. * * As night came on, Saiyid ’Abdu-llah ordered a small 
tent tJD pitched for him to pass the night in on the field ; but 
he after^rds directed it to be removed. * * When it grew dark, 
’Vaidar Kuli Khan pushed forvvard his guns, and opened so heavy 
a fire, that the enemy fell back, and some went off for refuge 
to the ciCies and towns, but most of these were plundered on their 
way byythe zamindars and Mewattis. * * Out of the 100,000 
horsemfen of the enemy’s army, only seventeen or eighteen 
thousand held their ground through the terrible cannonade of 
that night. The chiefs and the old Barha adherents passed all 
the night hungry and thirsty on the backs of their elephants 
and horses, for the water was in the possession of the Jats, who 
plundered friend and foe alike, and no horsemen or footmen of 
either side could reach the water. No one slept, and all the 
chiefs looked with anxiety for the morning. Towards morning a 
cannon-ball struck the howda in wdiich Muhkam Singh was 
seated, when he jumped upon a horse and fled precipitately. 
For some time afterwards no one knew whether he was alive or 
dead. * * When morning came, Muhammad Shah, wlio had 
been sitting on his elephant for eight or nine watches, gave the 
order to advance. On the other side, Najrau-d din Khan, with 
some other brave and devoted Bdrha chiefs, boldly came forward. 
They were met by the valiant and trusty men of the royal army, 
andja Ijard fight ensued. [Names of killed and ivotuulcd.'l Najmu-d 
dm ’AH, the leading spirit of the Barha army, received three or 
fo8r dangerous wounds, and was struck near the eyes by arrows 
and blinded. When Saiyid *Abdu-llah saw the desperate position 
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of his brother, he brought up a party of the Bdrha braves to 
his rescue. Muhammad Shah, hearing of the fierce struggle 
that was going on, wished to join in the fight, and give proofs 
of the hereditary courage of his race, but his attendants pre- 
vented him. 

The villain Cliuraman Jat had several times attacked the 
(royal) baggage, and killed several men. Ho carried off nearly 
a thousand bullock and baggage camels, which had been collected 
on a sand-bank by the side of the Jumna, with no suspicion of 
the rascaPs intention. He also plundered some other ckmels 
carrying provisions and official papers. Then he’''h^d the 
audacity to move up in support of Saiyid 'Abdullah, and 
attacked the royal forces. Muhammad Shah liimself shot three 
or four arrows at him. rtimadu-d daula and Hddi Khan, 
commander of the royal musketeers, discharged their arrows at 
the accursed wretch. 

When Saiyid ’Abdu-llah charged with his brave companions 
to the support of the remaining Barha Saiyids, they recovered 
their powers, and fought so fiercely tliat, notwithstanding 
exertions of Samsamu-d daula and other brave chiefs, the royal 
army began to weaver. Haidar Kuli Khan and * * seeing how 
matters stood, staked their lives upon the venture, and charged 
upon the flank of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah. The Saiyid, on becoming 
aware of what was passing, drove his elephant against Haidar 
Kuli. * * The attack of Haidar Kuli w^as overwhelming. Saiyid 
"Abdu-llah had often, at the critical point of a battle, followed 
the practice of the braves of Hindustan, and had descended from 
his elephant and fought bravely on foot in the sight of many ; 
but on this fated day, when he fought against the Imperial army, 
he so lost command of himself that, without showing his prowess, 
he was flurried, and dismounted from his elephant in the hope 
that the Barha braves would dismount from their horses and join 
him (in a charge). Some two or three thousand horse, under the 
bakhM of the army and other commanders, remained firm, more 
or less near to Saiyid ’Abdu-llah ; but the rest of the army, when 
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they saw what was passing, fled with Saifu-d din ’Ali Khan and 
* * towards DeliH, leaving the brave Barhas and Afghans with 
the hahhshi to their fate. 

Saiyid ’Abdu-llah received a sword-cut on his hand and a flesh 
wound from an arrow in the forehead, when Haidar KuH and 
his companions, sword in hand, charged upon him. Saiyid 
’Abdu-llah, exclaiming that he was a Saiyid^ called for quarter, 
and Haidar Kuli mercifully made him prisoner. Gh^ziu-d din 
Khan kept up the fight for nearly two gharis after Saiyid 
’AbdU-llali’s capture, and then fell back with a portion of the 
baggage which had escaped the pillage of the J ats and Mughals. 

The sltouts of victory rose high from the army of Muhammad 
Shah, ai^ Haidar Kuli brought his prisoner on an elephant to 
the presence of Muhammad Shah, who showed the clemency of 
the race of Timur, spared his life, and placed him under the 
charge of Haidar Kuli Khan. Saiyid Najmu-d din, who was so 
severely wounded that there was no hope of his life ; Saiyid ^Ali 
Khan lalxhshi^ and some otliers, were made prisoners. Hamid 
and some others came over to the royal army in hope of 
receiving quarter. All the elephants and treasure and materiel 
w^hich remained from the plunderers Avas searched for and 
collected. 

The innocent Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim had sought refuge 

O O 

jn the jungle, but he was made prisoner, and brought before the 
Emperor ; but as he had had no choice in what he had done, he 
received the royal pardon. 

^ On Friday, 14th Muharram, intelligence of the fall of the 
Barha rule and of the captivity of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah reached Dehli. 
His women, of whom he had gathered a large number around 
him, were in dismay ; but a good many of them made the best of 
the time, and before the arrival of the royal guard, they seized 
whatever they could, and disguising themselves with old veils and 
sheets, they took their departure. Some, who were of noble 
Saiyid birth, threw the sheet of modesty over their heads, and 
remained in their places. 
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On the 17th Muharrara Muhammad Shah began his march 
from the battle-field to Dehli, before even he rewarded his 
supporters by augmentations of their mmmhs or promotions iii 
rank. Ghulam ’AH Khan had been left in Dehli with Najabat 
’AH Khan as representative of Saiyid 'Abdu-llah. Whatever 
they could get together of mhrafis and jewels, they took with 
them, and went out of the citadel and fortifications, now that the 
position was changed. Ghulam ’AH saw that the times were too 
dangerous for one man to trouble himself about another ; so he 
saved himself and such property as he was able to carry oflT. 
Najabat ’AH was a youth of thirteen or fourteen; he was the 
adopted son of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan, and brother’s son of him 
and of Ghulam ’AH. He was made prisoner by some of 
Muhammad Shah’s men, and conducted to the presence, when 
he was ordered to be confined with Saiyid ’Abdu-llah. 

On the 19th, Muhammad Shah reached the outskirts of the 
city, and halted there two days for arranging sundry affaHs of 
State. He paid a visit to the claygdh of Khwaja Kutbu-d din, 
and gave a sum of money to the attendants, * * The chiefs and 
ofiicers who had shown their gallantry and devotion in the battle 
now received augmentations, and gifts of robes and elephants and 
jewels, the detail of which would exceed due limits. Haidar 
KuH Khan Bahadur Nasir Jang received an addition of a 
thousand to his six thousand, and was advanced to the title of 
Mii'izzu-d doida. On the 22nd, Muhammad Shah entered the 
capital. * * SaifU‘d dcmia ’Abdu-s Samad Khan Bahadur Dikr 
Jang and Aghar Khan came from Lahore to pay their homage. ^ 
* * In the month of Safar Raja Jai Singh Dhirdj came from 
his native land, and Raja Giridhar Bahddur from the siiba of 
Oude, * * and on tlie representations of these, two, the order 
Vhich had been given for the collection of the jizya from the 
zimniis was recalled, on account of the distress which ha^ been 
suflfered from the operations of the armies, and because grain 
was dear, and the collection was deferred until the recovery of 
the jprosperity of the raiyats^ and the settlement of the country. 
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Raja Ajit Singh, Suhaddr of AhmaddbM and Ajmir, had 
exceeded hia authority by prohibiting the slaughter of cows 
in his jurisdiction ; so Sa’adat Khan, Subaddr of Agra, was 
summoned to Court, and sent to punish him ; but he begged 
to be excused. Afterwards Sa\nsamu-d daula, Kararu-d din 
Khan Bahadur, and Haidar Kuli Khan, were ordered to 
discharge this duty. Each one accepted the duty reposed in 
him, and even sent on his travelling equipage; but they all 
retracted, and did not think it advisable to proceed; especially 
Samsamu-d daula, who was afraid that it would be a tedious 
undertiaking, and that the royal funds would not suffice. It 
might even cause disturbances in other parts, where men were 
ill disposed. So not one of these amirs was willing to go. At 
this time intelligence arrived that Nizamu-1 Mulk had given 
Kaja i\jit Singh a sharp warning. So the Raja sent a message 
professing obedience, announcing his withdrawal from Ahmad- 
abad, and praying for his retention in the suha of Ajmir. * * 
Haidar Kuli Khan was appointed to succeed him at Ahmadabad. 


Nizdmu-l Mulk Minister. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 939,] In the latter days of Rabi^u-1 akhir, 
1133 A.H. (February, 1721 a.d.), Muhammad Amin Khan 
Chin died, after a four or five days’ illness. I’nayatu-llah Khan 
was directed to perform the duties of wazir as deputy. Letters 
had repeatedly been written to Nizamu-1 Mulk, calling him to 
Court ; for several affairs of State required settlement and the 
matter of the office of ivazir waited for the counsel of that master 
of the sword and pen. Nizamu-1 Mulk, having settled the 
affairs of the Afghans at Bijapiir, returned to Aurangabad, and 
setting out from thence at the end Zi-1 hijja, he reached Dehli in 
the latter part of Rabi u-1 dkhir. Envious detractors had cast 
aspersions upon hi^m ; but the Emperor acted as if he had never 
heard them, and sent Samsamu-d daula in state to meet him. 
On the 22nd Rabi’u-1 akhir, he entered the city, and paid his 
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homage to the Emperor. In consequence of the charges brought 
against him, to record which would be a perversion of language, 
some days were passed in deliberation ; but on the 5th Jumada-1 
awwal, 1134 a.h. (8th February, 1722 a.d.), in the fourth 
year of the reign, he was appointed wazir^ and received the 
usual robe, a dagger, an ornamental pen-case, and a diamond 
ring of great value. 

Niz4mu-1 Mulk was anxious to carry out the duties of his 
office, to maintain the character of the Emperor, and to accumu- 
late funds, without which a sovereign falls into disrepute, ilut he 
was unable to accomplish his wishes through the interference of 
adversaries, who maligned him to the EmpSror, and obstructed 
his authority as icazi}\ In particular, Koki Padshah, a woman 
of great charms and intelligence, colluded with Khwaja Khid- 
matgar Khan, who was said to be one of the Emperor‘‘s close 
companions, and, under the show of providing means and raising 
funds, they levied large sums under the name of pcshknsh for 
the Emperor and for themselves. This was a great difficulty 
in the tvazir's way. Other associates of the Emperor made 
ridiculous insinuations against Nizamu-1 Mulk, which the weak- 
minded Emperor believed. Haidar Kuli Khan, who had firmly 
established himself in the command of the artillery, meddled 
with plausible talk in revenue and civil affairs. When Nizamu-1 
Mulk spoke about it to the Emperor, and be, in a prudent and 
gentle way, prohibited Haidar Kuli Kh&n from pursuing that 
course, the Khan was offended, and asked to be sent to his suba. 
Leave being granted, he left a deputy at Court, and set off for 
Ahmadabad in the middle of Jumada-1 akhir. On arriving 
there, he seized upon the jdgin of several royal servants and 
courtiers. When this was complained of repeatedly, an admoni- 
tcrry was sent to him, prohibiting the sequestration of 

Jdgirs, But this had no effect. At length his Jdglrs in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli were seized in compensation for those 
he had resumed at Ahmadabad. 
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Death of Saiyid ^Ahdu-llah. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 941.] Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan died on the 
last day of Zi-l hijja in this year (1134 a.h., 30th September, 
.1722 A.D.). It is said that he was poisoned. If so, it is 
extraordinary that I should have heard from the mouths of 
credible men the statement that when Muhammad Shdh started 
on his march against Sultan IbrAhim and Saiyid ’Abdu-llah 
Khan, he vowed to God, that in the event of his gaining 
the ' victory and securing his throne, he would not kill or 
crush the Saiyid, however great his crimes might be. Nizamu-1 
Mulk also strove to smooth matters for the Saiyid ; for whenever 
in conversation the two brothers were spoken of, he praised the 
excellent character of Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, and expressed his belief 
in the Saiyid’s innocence of the death of Farrukh Siyar. He 
contended asfairist those who condemned the brothers, and he had 
forbidden men to designate them in writing as Namak ha-hardrn 
and Ilardm-namak. God forbid that his counsel should have 
been given for poison ! But God knows ! 

In the course of this narrative, upon certain points the pen 
has been used to condemn the two brothers, martyrs of mis- 
fortune, and this cannot now bo rectified ; but in atonement I 
will now write a few words upon the excellence and beauty of 
character, the love of justice, and the liberality of both brothers. 
What has been said about them, and especially about Saiyid 
’Abdu-llah, in the matter of the death of Farrukh Siyar, the 
acceptance of bribes, the hard dealings with farmers (sakhti 
ijdrah)^ and other bad courses which became grounds of com- 
plaint among the people, — these were all attributable to the 
evil influence of Ratan Chand, his diwdn,, who, having been raised 
to a position above his capacity, laboured hard to annoy the 
peopje. He was also troubled by fortune-seelcers and needy ad- 
venturers, whose desires he was unable to satisfy. Husain ’All 
Khan, before he was appointed to the Dakhin, was exceedingly 
averse to the exaction of money ; but while he was in the 
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Dakhin Muhkam Singh and other of his officials perverted his 
nature. But both the brothers were distinguished in their day 
for their generosity and leniency towards all mankind. The 
inhabitants of those countries which were innocent of con- 
tumacy and selfishness made no complaints of the rule of the 
Saiyids. In liberality and kindness to learned .men an4 ta 
the needy, and in the protection of men of merit/ ^usain ’Ah 
Khan excelled his elder brother, and was tlio Hatiria suited to 
his day. Numbers owed their comfort to he cooked food at 
raw grain which he gave away. At the time of scarcity 
at Aurangabad, he appropriated ’ "go sum of nio^ ^ and 
a gi'eat quantity of grain to supply the wants of the poor 
and of widows. The reservoir at Aurangabad was b?gun by 
him, and although A’azzu-d daula ’Iwaz Khan enlarged an 1 
made higher the buildings and the mosque, still he was th* 
originator of that extensive reservoir, which, in summer when 
water is scarce, relieves the sufferings of the inhabitants. In 
their native country of Barha they built sardl% bridges, and 
other buildings for the public benefit. Salyid ’Abdu-Ilah was 
remarkable for his patience, endurance, and wide sympathy. 

Mulla ’Abdu-1 Gliafur Bhora, chief of the merchants in the port 
of Surat, died leaving a kror and several /r/cs of rupees in casli-/ 
and effects. Although he left lieirs, Haidar Kuli Khan, who 
was then mutasaddi of the port, in order to show his zeal and 
desire to please the Emperor Farrukh Siyar, seized upon all th^ 
property, and made a report to Court, Just at this time the ^ 
change of government occurred which has been related, and 
’Abdu-1 Hai, one of the sons, went to Court to complain, and 
he stated the case to the two brothers. He offered to pay fifteen 
lacs of rupees for the release of the property, besides the sums 
which he promised Ilatan Chand and other of the officials. The - 
port of Surat was under the jurisdiction of Husain ^AU Jflhdn. 
One morning, before the rising of the sun, he sent for Diyanat 
Khan, who Iiad just been appointed diwdn of the khdlisd^ and 
told him that he had gone through a sharp conflict in the night 
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with the covetousness which the wealth of 'Abdu-l Ghafur had 
excited in his heart, but that he had prevailed over his tempta- 
tion, and had thrown off all desire for the money. The diwdn 
therefore was to send for ’Abdu-1 Hai, and to remove all claim 
to the propertVj and to present him with a robe and a horse, 
without his 'liavin^ to spend a dam or a diram^ and without 
Jiaving to apply to any other person. \_Other anecdotes^ 

^ The Jdfs. 

[^1. fu p. 944.] The tri’ - of Jats, under the leading of the 
sons J (^huraiiian, who was 1 )tcly dec “ised, had strengthened and 
armed some forts in the neighbourhood of Agra. The turbulence, 
disaffecfton and robberies of this vile class of men in the reigns of 
'.uraiigzeb and Farrukli Siyar have been related.^ Sa adat Khdn, 
ubaddr of Agra, a man renowned for his bravery and determina- 
tion, although lie did his best and showed great resolution, was 
unable to inflict any real satisfactory chastisement on them, be- 
cause of the density of the woods and the inaccessibility of the 
places to which they retired. In consequence of this. Raja Jai 
Singh Dlnraj was ordered on the service, with many warlike amirs 
, of the Muglials of Tran and Tiiran, and Afghans of well-known 
i^ourage. Fourteen or fifteen thousand horse were assembled 
iider him, he had a strong force of artillery and siege materials, 
he received a present of two lacs of rupees, a robe and ahorse, 
^the Raja began by clearing away the jungle, and then by fighting 
■Vigorously and pushing forward his artillery, he pressed the 
insurgents hard. The rebels came out of some of the forts, 
and taking refuge in the jungle, they made sudden attacks upon 
the royal forces, and large numbers were killed on both sides. 
In the course of a month and a half, two forts were closely 
invested ; but by good fortune one of the nephews of the rebel — 
for they had a quarrel among themselves about their country — 
left him, and joining the rdja^ acted as guide. After the two 
forts were reduced, the rebels abandoned their chief strong- 
^ See supplement to this article, infrd pp. 531-3. 
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hold in the night, having set fire to the houses, blown up. the 
powder magazine, and carried ofF with them all the money and 
valuables that were portable. They left their guns and grain, 
which, with the fort, were taken possession of by the royal 
forces. There was a strong report of there being treasure in the 
fort; but although great search was made, and several places were 
dug up, not a trace of it was found. 

Haidar Kuh Khan, 

[vol. ii. p. 946.] When Haidar KuU Khan heard of the confis- 
cation of hisyd^irs around DeliH, he represented to His &lajesty, 
through some of the amirs at Court, that although hi^jdgirs had 
been seized, he would not fail in his duty and fidelity. As stated 
above, censures of these proceedings were repeatedly sent to Haidar 
Kuli Khan without any effect. At last the complaints of ihejdgir- 
ddrs and the insubordination of Haidar Kuli passed all bounds, so 
the siibaddri of Ahmadabad was taken away from him and given 
to Ghaziu-d din Khan Bahddur, eldest son of Nizamu-^ Mulk. 

After the J&t affair was settled, Nizamu-1 Mulk left Court on 
the 2nd Safar, in the fifth year of the reign, to provide for the 
government of Ahmadabad, and to coerce Haidar Kuli Khdn, if 
he made any resistance. When he reached Agra, some deceitful 
plausible letters arrived from Haidar Kuli, making all sorts of 
excuses. Nizamu-1 Mulk continued his march till he reached 
confines of Malw4. From letters which he then received from . 
Ahmadabad, it appeared that Haidar Kuli Khan was very ill, 
and that he had shown some signs of insanity. According to 
other accounts, it appears that when Haidar Kuli Khdn heard of 
the approach of Nizamu-1 Mulk, of his being joined by ’Iwaz 
Khan and the armies of the Dakhin, and by Baji Rao, and other 
Mahrattas of Raja Sahu, and of the readiness of his associates 
in Ahmadabad to recognize Niz4mu-1 Mulk, he, for the purpose of 
defeating that general, feigned to be sick, and gave out thalf 
symptoms of madness had appeared. Haidar KuU sent his son 
the Emperor with a letter, in which he offered his excuses, and 
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announced his intention of waiting upon His Majesty. Accord- 
ingly he set off for Dehli by way of Ajmir. Niz4mu-1 Mulk 
ascertained this fact when he was near the Nerbadda, seven or 
eight kos from Ahmad^bdd. He appointed Hdmid Khan to 
act as deputy suhaddr of Ahmadabad, and at the beginning of 
Jumada-1 akhir turned back towards the capital. 

Return of Nizdmu-l JHulk to the Dakhin for the second time^ 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 947.] When Nizamu-1 Mulk arrived at 
Court^ he was anxious, as a prudent minister, to show his 
devotion and competency ir the service of the Emperor, by 
settling affairs of State, accumulating funds, and putting down 
disturbances. But there was the envy and opposition of the 
courtiers, especially of Koki Padshah, who would interfere in 
ministerial affairs, and by receiving bribes and improper gifts, 
was bringing the Emperor into bad odour. She was strongly 
opposed to Nizamu-1 Mulk. Lastly there was the indifference 
of the Emperor himself, who made no resistance to the ill repute 
he was falling into. For these reasons, it appeared to Nizamu-1 
Mulk that he could not accomplish what was right by continuing 
to act as icazir. 

Various reasons have been assigned for Nizamu-1 Mulk’s 
i^econd departure for the Dakhin ; but I will relate the explana- 
%tion which I have heard from credible sources. 

At this time intelligence came to Muhammad Shah from 
Persia, of the success of Mahmud Khdn Afghan over Sultan 
Husain Shah, the sovereign of Tran. It appeared that the 
territory from Isfahan to Shiraz had passed into his hands ; that 
the people of Isfahan had suffered great hardships ; that Sultan 
Husain had been made prisoner, and that Prince Tahmasp, with 
the brothers and sons of Sultdn Husain, had left the fortress of 
Isfahan, with the object of raising forces. 


Thi s heading from the Text has been here thrown back one paragraph. 
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One day Nizamu-1 Mulk, with the best intentions, told the 
Emperor that the system of farming the hhdlisd lands was very 
injurious to the country, and ought to be set aside; secondly, that 
the bribes which were received, under the name of peshkash^ were 
disgraceful to the Emperor and adverse to good policy ; thirdly, 
that the jizya upon infidels ought to be collected as in the days 
of Aurangzeb ; fourthly, he recalled the fact that in the days of 
the rebellion against the Emperor Humayun, when the realm of 
Hindustan passed into the hands of Sher Shah Afghan, the 
Shah of Persia had rendered great help and service, and'^ had 
shown hospitality to Humayun, when he went towards fersia. 
If the Emperor Muhammad Shah were now to help the ruler of 
Persia in repelling the domination of the Afghans, it would be 
recorded in history as a lasting honour to the House of Timur. 
The Emperor said, “Whom have I got to send on such a 
service ? Nizamu-1 Mulk replied, Any one of your enter- 
prising officers whom you might send on this service would carry 
out your orders-; or if it should please you to name mo for the 
duty, I would strive heart and soul to accomplish it,” and he 
added some more professions of his loyalty and devotion. 

When the Emperor consulted with other nobles of his Court on 
this subject, a party of them perverted the good opinion which the 
Emperor entertained of Nizamu-1 Mulk, and set him against his 
wise and excellent minister. The etiquette of the Court and 
the discipline of the State had fallen entirely away from the 
proper dignified standard of royalty, and Nizarnu-l Mulk desired 
that orders should be issued to restore it to a suitable style. 
This greatly irritated the courtiers — and day by day they made 
statements about Nizarnu-l Mulk which were entirely opposed to 
his thoughts, and by envious malicious insinuation& they poisoned 
the mind of the Emperor against his devoted servant. They 
put such injurious designs into the head of the inexperienced 
Emperor against Nizamu-1 Mulk, that for the sake of prudence^ 
and to save his honour, he at the end of Rabfu-l awwal, in the 
sixth year of the reign, got a few days’ leave of absence in the 
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name of hunting, and left Dehli. Upon the excuse of needing 
change of air, he went thirty or forty Iws from the capital to the 
side of the Ganges. There he hunted and recruited his health. 

While he was so engaged, bad news arrived of the disorders 
caused by the Mahrattas and other insurgents in Ahmadabad 
and Malwa, the first of these two provinces being held in the 
name of Nizamu-1 Mulk himself, and the other in the name of 
his son, Ghaziu-d din Khan Bahadur. This became the common 
talk, and Nizamu-1 Mulk having written on the subject to the 
Emperor, received permission to go and restore order in his two 
provinjees. * * Before he arrived at Ujjain, the Mahrattas heard 
of his approach, and taking warning departed from the river 
Nerbadda towards the Dakhin. The other insurgents also put 
a stop to their outrages. 

Nizamu-1 Mulk followed them to the neighbourhood of Ujjain ; 
but when he heard that they had crossed the Nerbadda, he gave 
up the pursuit and fell back to the pargana of Sahur, near 
Sironj, in Malwa, intending to return to Court after he had set 
in order the affairs of that province. While he was thus occupied, 
important intelligence came from the Dakhin. Mubariz Khan, 
ndzim of the 8uba of Haidarabad, two years before, at the close 
of the war with ’Alam ’Ali Khan, came to Nizamu-1 Mulk, and 
made great professions of zeal and devotion. Nizamu-1 Mulk 
took an interest in him, and obtained for him from the Emperor 
an addition of 2000 to his former 4000, the title of ^Imddu-l 
Mulk Mubariz Khan Bahadur Kizbar Jang, \_and other dlstinc^ 
tionsfor hmiself and his Mubariz Khan had served Nizamu-1 
Mulk faithfully. He now gave out that he had been appointed 
Siibaddr of the whole Dakhin, and leaving Haidarabad, he went 
to take possession of Aurangdbad. * * 

The letters which Nizamu-1 Mulk received from Court in- 
form^ him that his son Ghazm-d din, whom he had left as 
his deputy in the office’ of wazivy had been removed, that 
rtimadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan had been appointed wazir, 
and that under the influence of Koki, bribery had increased. 
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For these reasons, and for others which cannot be committed to 
writing, he proceeded from M&lw& towards the Dakhin, which 
country indeed was the conquest of that illustrious general and 
his ancestors. * ♦ At the end of the month of Ramazan he 
arrived at Aurangab&d. He repeatedly wrote to Mubariz Kh&n, 
but the answers which he received were proud and haughty, and 
made no profession of giving up his designs, Nizamu-1 Mulk 
was very calm and forgiving. He again sent several admonitory 
letters, reminding Mubariz of old obligations, and he waited at 
Aurangabad for two months to see what time would bring: forth. 
But the destroying angel had lain his hands upon Mubariz Khdn, 
and led him towards Aurangabad. 

Mubariz Khan was joined by BahS.dur Khan, brother of Baud' 
Khan Pani, and by others with considerable bodies of nien. He 
had collected large numbers of infantry, and his army was daily 
increasing. This was a great injury to the country, and en- 
couraged the restless Mahrattas, At the end of Zi-1 ka’da 
Nizamu-1 Mulk marched out of Aurangabdd, and encamped by 
the tank of Jaswant, near the city. He still wrote letters tb 
Mubariz, to prevent a war, and save the lives of Miisulmaus ; but 
his adversary was deluded with the prospect of being Subaddr of 
the Dakhin, and remonstrances were of no avail. Mubdriz 
took counsel with his adherents. First he proposed to make a 
rapid march and fall unaw^ares on Nizamu-1 Mulk. Then he 
proposed to threaten his opponent’s flanks, and by a rapid march 
in another direction throw himself into Aurangabad, and make 
himself master of the city. This plan he endeavoured to carry 
out. * * On the 23rd Muharram a battle was fought near the 
town of Shakar-Khera, in Birar, about forty kos from Aurang- 
dbad. [Long account of the plan and progress ^ of the hattle,~\ 
.Two sons of Mubariz Khan were killed, and two were wounded 
and made prisoners. Mubariz Khan’s elephant-driver received a 
number of wounds, and fell off the elephant. The Khdn him^ 
self then wrapped a garment soaked with his own blood around 
him, and drove the animal himself, until he fell dead under the 
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many wounds he received. Shouts of victory then rose high 
from the successful army. * * Nizdmu-1 Mulk next day pro- 
vided for the burial of the dead, and took especial care that the 
wounds of Mubariz Khan’s two sons should be carefully attended 
to. * * He afterwards gave them a large amount in goods, jewels, 
and stuffs, to set tliem up in life again. 

After the victory, Nizamu-1 Mulk marched towards Aurang- 
abad. On his way lie learnt that Khw&ja Ahmad Khdn, son of 
Mubariz Khan, who had been left as deputy in charge of Haidar- 
abadj had gone into the fortress of Muhammad-nagar, near the 
city, with his property and goods, and that he had set the fort in 
order. After a short stay at Aurangabad, Nizarau-1 Mulk 
marched to Farkhunda-hunycid Haidarabad, * * and by grant of 
jdgin 2ttid other favours, induced Khwaja Ahmad to give up the 
keys of llie fortress. 

Nizainu-1 Mulk had never moved a hair’s breadth in jopposition 
to the Imperial dynasty ; but in all his undertakings had shed a 
new glory on the House of Timur. .Now there came to him from 
the Emperor an elephant, jewels, and the title of Asqf Jdh^ 
with directions to settle the country, repress the turbulent, 
punish the rebels, and cherish the people. Under his former 
rule the troubles caused by the Mahrattas and other enemies had 
been mitigated ; but although Mubariz Khan apparently did not 
pay the chaut/i according to the agreement made by the Saiyids, 
and Iiad shown much activity in punishing the Mahrattas, still 
their officials, whenever and wherever they found the opportunity, 
levied the chauth^ and whatever else they could get, and many of 
the roads were closed. 

[Text, vol. ii, p. 965.] When Nizamu-1 Mulk was appointed 
Siibaddr of Ahmaddbad, Haidar KuH Kliin repaired to Court ; but 
he left (as his deputies) in Ahmadabad, Shuja’at Khdn and Ibrahim 
Kuli^Khan, two brothers whom he had brought forward in the 
world, and he also left the third brother, Rustam ^Ali Khan, as 
his deputy at Surat. ♦ * Nizamu-1 Mulk appointed his uncle, 
Hamid Khan, to be deputy governor of Ahmadabdd. * * On 
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hearing of his approach, Shujd’at ’Ali and Ibrdhim KuU 4^red 
to go into the city and oppose his entry, or, according to another 
account, to obtain promises of safety, and then to submit. There 
was a continual state of hostility and war between these three 
brothers and the Mahrattas, and they did not pay the chautk. 
Safdar Khan Bani had a bitter hatred of Haidar Kuli Khiti^^ 
With seven or eight thousand horse he joined 'the enemy, 

" and went to meet Hamid Khan, and persuaded him that the 
three brothers were resolved upon resistance. It happened that 
Shujaat Khan, riding on an elephant, met H&mid 
as he was entering, and he drove his elephant towar^ 
of Hamid Khan. A struggle then began, in which 
Khan was killed. Ibrahim Kuli Khdn hid himself in i 
* * but he was soon afterwards killed in a party fis 
Rustam ’Ali Khan heard at Surat of the death of hi|^ 
and his fraternal blood boiled to avenge them. He im 9 l|^^tely 
began his preparations for exacting vengeance, 5 

Between Rustam ’Ali Khan and Piluji, a Mahratta chieft^n 
at the head of ten or eleven thousand men, there had been wk 
a year past a continual state of war, in consequence of a refusal 
to pay the cliautlu There had been repeated conflicts, but no 
decisive action. Rustam ’Ali, under pressure of events, made 
friendly overtures to Piluji, and after a peace was settled hef‘ 
united the Mahratta’s forces with his own. Piluji, on his side, 
thought that fortune was in his favour, and joined him with his 
forces. * * Hamid Khan, hearing of Rustam ’Ali’s preparations, 
prepared his army and artillery, and he was joined by a Mah- ^ 
ratta chief named Kantha, with 12,000 horse. On reaching the 
hanks of the Mahi, a great battle was fought, with a heavy loss of 
killed and wounded on both sides. Hamid Khan, was defeated, 
and his tents and baggage were plundered. He fled from the 
field to the river-side. Rustam ’AH, having gained the victory, 
encamped a Aos or two farther on. Hamid Khan won over the 
crafty Piluji, and on the next day gave battle again. Rustam 
'AH had lost most of his brave veterans in the fight, but he 
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pEejprfred to resist. The forces of Piliiji now fell on Rustam ’AH's 
luggage, and after some sharp fighting Rustam ’AH’s force was 
routed, and he himself was killed. The Mahrattas on both sides 
fell to plundering, and carried off whatever they could from the 
bdzdrs and shops of Ahmaddbad and the districts round Baroda. 

' The Emperor Muhammad Shah, on being informed of these 
events, sent Sarbuland Khan to be governor of Alimadabad. 
Nizam u-1 *Mulk recalled Hamid Khan. But although Sar- 
,buland Khan had an army of seven or eight thousand horse, 

4 ^losif oftwhom were veterans, and a strong force of artillery, the 
Mahr^tta forces so swarmed in the province that he was unable 
to settle its affairs or to punish the enemy. Their power in- 
ore:, sed ffbin day to day, and the price of grain rose high. Sarbu- 
Lind l^an was as it were besieged in the city ; all that he could 
do w» to wink at and rail against the Mahrattas, for as they 
l^unApfed nearly 30,000 horse, he was unable to fight and chastise 
They ravaged the country round Alimadabad up to its 
very gates. Many merchants and traders and artisans were so 
iH-treated and oppressed, that they left their native land, and 
wandered into foreign parts. The country could not repel the 
ravagers, and in its desolation it was unable to pay the sum 
required of it for the support of the soldiers, whose numbers 
were excessive. The officers with parties of men demanded their 
pay, and used violence and insolence in extorting it. At length 
it was arranged that, for the sake of quietness and to stop dis- 
turbances, the officers should obtain orders drawn upon bankers 
f and merchants for the pay. With these drafts they went to the 
bankers, seized them, put them in prison, and tortured them 
until they got the money. Bir-nagar was a flourishing town full 
of merchants of the famous Nagar class, who carried on there 
a trade amounting to lacs of rupees. That district, beyond all 
the flgurishing places of Hindustan, abounded in every sort of 
wealth, gold, cash, and every production of nature; but it was 
ransacked by the enemy because the siibaddrs were unable to 
answer tht cries of the inhabitants for protection. 
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When a report of this state of things reached the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, he removed Sarbuland Khan, and appointed 
Raja Dungar Singh in his place. On his arriving at Ahmad- 
abad, Sarbuland Khan refused to admit him, and prepared to 
resist him by force of arms. So he fled, and for some days no 
trace was found of him. He did not go to Court, and the Em- 
peror was much displeased with him, so he remained for a long 
time in disgrace. 

This rich province, which no other province of Hindustan 
could equal, * * was reduced to such a state of wretchedness, 
that merchants and traders left their native land, abandoned 
their hereditary dwelling places, and dispersed over distant^ 
countries. But thanks to the mercy of Grod, the cries of the 
oppressed were heard, and the beneficent shade of Nizamu-l 
Mulk Bahadur Fath Jang Asaf Jah was to fall upon It, and to 
be the cause of its restoration to prosperity. 


Administration of Nizdmu-l Mulk. 

[Text, vol. ii. p, 972.] In a short time the country was 
brought under the control of Musulman authorities — it was 
scoured from the abominations of infidelity and tyranny. Under 
former subaddrs the roads had been infested with the ruffianism 
of highway robbers, and the rapacity of the Mahrattas and 
rebellious zaminddrs, so that traffic and travelling were stopped ; 
but now the highways were safe and secure. The Mahrattas 
exacted the chaiith with all sorts of tyranny from the jdgirddrs ; 
and in addition to it, ten per cent, under the name of sar-desh- 
mukhi was collected from the zaminddrs and raiyats. By these 
means odious kamdish-ddrs were removed and changed every 
week and month \ orders beyond all the endurance of the raiyats 
were issued, and annoyances and insults were heaped uppji the 
collectors of the jdgirddrs. Nizamu-1 Mulk so arranged that 
instead of the chauth of the siiha of Haidarabad, a sum of money 
should be paid from his treasury ; and that the sar-deshmukhi^ 
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which was levied from the raiyaU at the rate of ten per cent., 
should be abandoned. He thus got rid of the presence of the 
kamdish-ddrs of the chauth^ and the gumdshtas of the sar^-desh- 
mukhl and the rdhddri, from which latter impost great annoy- 
ance had fallen upon travellers and traders. 

Events up to the Fourteenth Tear of the Reign of Muhammad 

Shah. 

I^Text, vol. ii. p. 973.] When Nizamu-1 Mulk was removed 
from the office of wazh% Kamru-d din Kh4n Bahadur was ap- 
pointed his successor, but a gracious farmdn was sent to Nizamu-1 
^ Mulk, wuth a robe and other presents, appointing him to the 
wakdiat} 

After losin" two or three children which were born to him in 

o 

his harem and soon died, a son was born of his wife, the daughter 
of Farrukh Si^^ar, who received the name of Ahmad Shah. 

Haidar Kuli Khan Mir4 dfash was sleeping with his wife in 
his khns-khdna^ wlien it caught fire. His wife was burnt to 
deaths and he was so injured before he was rescued, that medical 
treatment was of no avail, and he died. [Political changes in 
Persiaf\ 

Conclusion of the Work, 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 978.] The history of the reign of the Em- 
peror Muhammad Shah has thus been briefly written up to the 
beginning of the fourteenth year. If by the mercy of God life 
and leisure are spared to me, the history shall be continued. 

Jdts, 

[The following are the passages referred to suprd,^ p. 521.] 

[vol. ii. p. 316.] Aurangzeb (in the year 1095 a.h., 1684 
A.D.*) sent Khan-Jahan to punish and put down the Jats, and to 

1 “ Wakil-i mutlaJcy Lieutenant of the Emperor, or Procurator General."— Briggs’s 
Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin^ p. 337. 

* J Isi- made of khaa grass for the sake of coolness ^ 
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destroy the fort of Sansi, which those infidels had built, under 
the protection of which fort they every month attacked and 
plundered several caravans, and ravaged the neighbourhood of 
Agra. 

[vol. ii. p. 394.] It was reported from Agra (in 1102 a.h., 
1691 A.D.), that under the royal command i^ghar Kh&n was 
coming from Kabul to the presence. On approaching -^gra, the 
J ats fell upon his train, and carried off some bullocks and carts, 
and made prisoners of some women, i^ghar Khan, on being in- 
formed of this, pursued them and followed them to their fortress. 
After a display of great resolution, he rescued the women^and 
sent them on their way. He then boldly determined to invest 
and besiege the fort of the Jats; but he was struck by a musket 
bullet, and he and his son-in-law w’ere both killed. Khan-Jahdn 
Bahadur Kokaltash, who had been sent to punish the Jats and 
reduce their fort, -went upon the service confided to him ; but 
although he exerted himself strenuously, he did not succeed in 
reducing their fort of Sansi, or their other strongholds. His 
failure and some unseemly acts of his gave offence to the Em- 
peror (Aurangzeb), who recalled him and appointed Prince Bedar 
Bakhsh to act against the Jats. 

[vol. ii. p. 776.] Churaraan the Jat was a notorious free- 
booter. His father, his grandfather, and his brothers had ravaged 
the neighbourhood of Agra and Fatlipiir since the days of 
Aurangzeb. Armies had frequently been sent against him under 
Prince Bedar Bakht, Khan-Jalian, and other amirSy with the 
object of chastising him, and reducing the fort of Sansi, which 
the Jats had built. In the days of the struggle between A'zam 
Shdh and Bahadur Shah, also when Farrukh Siyar approached 
Agra, Churaman was very bold and daring. He plundered the 
“royal train, and carried off much treasure and jewels. Baja Jai 
Singh was sent against him, and Saiyid Khan Jahan Bahadur, 
uncle of Kutbu-1 Mulk Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, was sent after him in 
comnjand of a separate supporting force. Through sundry 
45 bstacles and wpnt of supplies, Saiyid Khan remained inactive 
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several months near the city; but Raja Jai Singh marched 
against the enemy, opened trenches, and invested Churaman s 
fort. The struggle went on for more than a year. There were 
frequent fights, and many men fell on both sides. When Saiyid 
Khan arrived, the siege was pressed more vigorously, and the 
trenches were carried closer to the fort. Churaman, being hard 
pressed, sent his vakil direct to Kutbu-1 Mulk Saiyid Abdu-llah, 
promising to pay tribute, and to wait in person on the Emperor, 
if his ofiences were forgiven and a mansah granted to him. Raja 
Jai Singh knew nothing whatever of this ; but the Emperor re- 
luctantly agreed to Saiyid ^Abdu-llah^s proposals. This was 
done against the Emperor’s will, and greatly to the annoyance of 
Raja Jai Singh. The Raja, greatly vexed, came to Court, and 
when Churaman arrived, he was reluctantly allowed to wait upon 
the Emperor once; but the latter was so displeased with the 
peace that had been made, that he would not consent to see him 
again. 
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LXXX. 

TA'RrKH-I lEA'DAT 

This is a good history of the Mughal Empire from the close of 
Aurangzeb’s reign to the commencement of Farrukh Siyar's. 
It has been well translated by Captain Jonathan Scott. It first 
appeared in a separate volume, and was subsequently incorpo- 
rated in the second volume of his “History of the Deccan,” of 
which the first portion was translated from Firishta. 

We are told in the Ma-dsiru-l timard that the author, Mir 
Mubaraku-llah Iradat Khan Waza, was the son of Is*hak Khan, 
son of ’Azim Khan. Both his grandfather and father were 
noblemen of high rank. The former was Mir-hakhshi to the 
Emperor Jahangir, and the latter held various offices of im- 
portance under Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. He died soon after 
his appointment to the government of Oudh. His title was also 
Iradat Khan. One of his sons (our author) had his title con- 
ferred on him, and in the thirty-third year of Aurangzeb was 
appointed Fanjddr of Jagna, and at other periods of Aurangabad 
and Mandu. In the reign of Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shdh he was 
governor of the Doab, and the intimate friend of Mu’azzam Khdn 
wazir. He died in the time of Farrukh Siyar. His abilities as 
a poet were great, and he left a volume of poems behind him.^ 
[The author opens his work with a statement of his removal 
from the command of the fort of Imtiydz-garh (Adoni), and of 
his subsequent appointment to the government of Ahsandbdd 
(Kulbarga), and afterwards to the kila!d&ri and faujddri^ of 
Mandu. He left the latter place to follow the fortunes of 
Prince Beddr Bakht as detailed in the following pages. 

1 This is taken from the Preface to Scott’s translation. 
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In his Preface the author says, During the short period of 
my age, which has this day arrived at the sixty-fourth year, and 
the 1126th of the holy Hijra (1714 a.d.), such vicissitudes in 
worldly affairs, the destruction of empires, the deaths of many 
princes, the ruin of ancient houses and noble families, the fall of 
worthy men and the rise of the 'Unworthy, have been beheld by 
me, as have not been mentioned by history to have occurred in 
such number or succession for a thousand years. 

“As, on account of my office, and being engaged in these 
traiftactions, I have obtained a perfect knowledge of the sources 
of most events, and what to others even information of must be 
difficult, was planned and executed in my sight ; and as I was 
a sharer as well as spectator of all the dangers and troubles, I 
have therefore recorded them. 

“ My intention, however, not being to compile a history of 
kings or a flowery work, but only to relate such events as 
happened in iny own knowledge, I have therefore, preferably 
to a display of learning in lofty phrases and pompous metaphors, 
chosen a plain style, such as a friend writing to a friend would 
use, for the purpose of information. Indeed, if propriety is con- 
sulted, loftiness of style is unfit for plain truth, which, pure in 
itself, requires only a simple delineation.” 

The author’s account of his work is fair and accurate. The 
book is written in a plain straightforward style, and it never 
wanders beyond the sphere of the author’s own observation ; but 
it is full of spirit, and has all the vigour and vividness of a per- 
sonal narrative. Iradat Khan was a good soldier, and was much 
trusted ; and not without reason, for he evidently was clear- 
sighted, prompt, and energetic, and he possessed great common 
sense and unusual veracity. In his account of the battle between 
Jahandar Shdh and Farrukh Siyar he observes, “Every one 
knoys that, after an engagement is once begun, it is impossible 
for a single person to see more of the operations than those on 
the immediate spot of his own post ; how then, can I say, I 
distinctly viewed every change of two lines covering ground 
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of miles in extent ? An author once read to Aurangzeb a long 
account of one of his battles. The Emperor observed at the 
coiiclusion, that he must certainly have been upon a high moun- 
tain during the engagement, which he had seen so minutely, as 
he himself, though commanding the line, and mounted on an 
elephant, did not perceive one-third of the particulars he had 
described.^' 

The following Extracts are taken from Scott’s translation, with 
only a slight change here and there of the wording. The 
original work is divided into many short chapters, but Scott 
did not maintain the divisions in his translation. At the end 
will be found two letters written by Aurangzeb. They were 
translated by Scott, and added as notes to his translation. It 
is not said from whence tliey were obtained, but they are very 
characteristic, and, no doubt, authentic.] 


EXTRACTS. 

My attachment and regard to His Majesty (Aurangzeb) were 
so great, that observing his life drawing to a close, I did not wisli 
to quit the presence. * * On the evening before my departure, 
the Emperor, opening the window of his sleeping apartment, 
called me to him, and said, ‘‘ Separation now takes place between 
us, and our meeting again is uncertain. Forgive then whatever, 
wittingly or unwittingly, I may have done against thee, and 
pronounce the words I forgive! three times with sincerity of 
heart. As thou hast served me long, I also forgive thee whatever 
knowingly or otherwise thou mayest have done against me.” 
Upon hearing these expressions, sobs became like a knot in my 
throat, so that I had not power to speak. At last, after His 
Majesty had repeatedly pressed me, I made a shift to pronounce 
the words I forgive ! three times, interrupted by heavy sobs.* He 
shed many tears, repeated the words, and, after blessing me, 
ordered me to retire. * * 

The Prince Bedar Bakht, being appointed to the government 
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of Malwa, I paid my respects to him at Ujjain. In a short time 
such a friendship grew up between us, that a greater between 
a prince and subject cannot be conceived. He would not be an 
instant without me : he would not eat of anything but he sent 
me part of it : he did nothing of importance without asking my 
advice, and considered my opinion as religiously decisive. In 
short, the particulars of his favour are beyond relation ; but on 
this account I became envied by all his dependents. * * 


A^zam Shah, 

A’zam Shah, being informed of the (death of Aurangzeb) by 
his agents and the nobles who affected to embrace his interest, 
arrived on the 3rd of Zi-1 hijja at the camp at Ahmadnagar. 
* * Many of the chief Imperial servants, as * * had a real 
attachment to him. Some neither loved nor hated him, and a 
few, though they disliked, yet from inability to oppose pru- 
dently submitted to his authority. Three Mughal chiefs only 
delayed to come in to offer their allegiance — Firoz Jang, his son 
Chin Kalich Khan, and Muhammad Amin Khan. 

On the 10th Zi-1 hijja, 1118, A’zara Shah ascended the throne 
of empire amidst the usual rejoicings, and conferred favours on 
the nobility according to their stations, but on few in a manner 
affording satisfaction. * * While he was only a prince, most of 
the nobility were attached to him, and regarded him as possessing 
every approved quality for empire ; but almost immediately after 
his accession to the throne, the general opinion was altered, 
through his own conduct. He slighted the principal nobility, 
and betrayed great parsimony to the army, acting as if he had 
no occasion for their services. This proceeded from a vain belief 
that none dared to oppose him, and that his elder brother, Shah 
’Alam, relinquishing to him such a vast empire as Hindustan 
without a struggle, would fly for safety to another clime. At the 
same time he openly declared his jealousy of his own son, Bedar 
Bakht, whose favour with the late Emperor had displeased him. 
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He treated the old nobility with contempt, and would say publicly 
that they were not fit for his service. 

A zam Shah proceeded with the Imperial camp towards Agra 
by regular stages, taking the route by the glidt of Tumri. * * * 
The route of Tiimri was hilly, full of woods, and for many long 
spaces void of water ; so that during two days’ march, great 
numbers of men, women, children, and animals perished through 
want of water. * * 

Bedar Bakht had the <rreatest and most sincere affection for 
his grandfather, wdio equally loved him. * * In obedience tb the 
orders of his father, he departed from Gujarat without delay, at 
the head of only 3000 horse, his own dependents, and carried 
with him about thirty lac% of rupees in treasure, property of his 
own, not presuming to touch twenty lao^ in the Imperial treasury, 
lest it should raise suspicions of his fidelity in the mind of his 
father. For the same reason, h« made not any addition to his 
force, though he could with ease have raised a great army, and 
might have procured a Uror of rupees from the baiikers and 
renters, * * On the eve of his march he despatched a letter to 
me, and several others on his route ; but the couriers brought 
none to hand in due time, the public roads being guarded by 
officers who had orders to search all messengers and inspect 
letters. * * At length, on the 1st Muharram, the Prince’s letters 
were brought to me all at once, and immediately after I departed 
from Mandu. * * The Prince was moving into Ujjain when he 
perceived me at a distance, and said to his attendants, “Is not 
that Iradat Khan that I see ? ” He stopped his train, and open- 
ing wide his arms he cried, “ Come, come, my friend ! in expec- 
tation of whom my eyes have been strained even to dimness.” 

Bedar Bakht did not enter the city and palaces of Ujjain, but 
"q)itched his camp on the bank of the river, at about a kos distant. 
Here he was attended by ’Abdu-llah Khan, the Suhacfdr of 
Mdlwd, and continued one month and twenty days expecting the 
arrival of his father, when that rash prince wrote him the follow- 
ing farnidn : “ Why have you n^t hastened on, nor sunk the 
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boats In the Satlej, to prevent the approach of the enemy ? 
Though he dare not face me, yet you have been guilty of high 
neglect.” 

Bedar Bakht, agreeably to the orders of his father, moved 
towards A^gra, and was joined from the presence by Zu-1 fikar 
Klidn, Ram Singh Hada Zaminddr of Kota, and Dalpat Bun- 
dela, also by Amanu-llah Khan, who were sent by A'zam Shrift 
as much to watch the Prince's motions as to assist him. Mirza 
Baja Jai Singh, Khan-’alam, a Dakhin chief, with his brother 
MunavWar Khdn, and other officers, also joined from the presence 
with about 6000 horse. 

Prince Muhammad A’zimu-sh Shan, who had by Aurangzeb’s 
orders left his government of Bengal to proceed to the presence, 
had reached the vicinity of Agra w^hen he heard of the Em- 
peror’s decease ; upon which he marched to secure that city for 
(his father) Shah ’Alam. * * When Bedar Bakht approached 
the banks of the Chambal, and A’zam Shah arrived near Gwalior, 
A’zimu-sh Shan detached a considerable body from Agra, under 
Muhtasham Khan, to guard the fords. Bedar Bakht was fond of 
enterprise, jealous of his honour, and of high mind, tempered w’ith 
prudence. A rivalship for glory had always subsisted between 
him and his father. A’zam Shah, who was of rash courage, 
never looked beyond the present in his conduct. Like the 
whisker-twisting vaunters of Hindustan, if his son made any 
delay on his march, he would jest and sneer, attributing it to 
cowardice and dread of the enemy. On this account Beddr 
-^Bakht resolved to cross the Chambal immediately, and attack 
the posts of Muhtasham Khan ; but this proceeding was strongly 
opposed by Zu-1 fikar Khan, an experienced general of approved 
conduct. * * As Zu-1 fikar Khdn, in the opinion of some, was 
suspected of treachery, they seized this opportunity to persuade 
the Pryice that he corresponded with Shah 'Alam, and wished to 
delay engaging till his approach, in order to complete his designs 
of desertion to his cause. * * 

The day following, suddenly, before morning prayer, the 
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march for battle was sounded, and the Prince, completely armed, 
mounted the elephant which he always rode in the day of battle. 

I speeded to attend him. He had moved some distance from the 
tents before I came up. I found him with an angry countenance, 
uttering contemptuous exclamations and reproachful terms of Zu-1 
fikar Khan as deceiver, traitor, false wretch and the like, to some 
^rvile attendants round his elephant. * * 

In the difference between A’zam Shah and his son Beddr 
Bakht, justice was on the side of the father ; for Bedar Bakht 
was rival to his father, and waited opportunity to dethrone him. 
As for me, I was never in the service of A^zam Shah,cnor had 
ever made him professions of duty, being wholly devoted to his 
son. Being alone with Bedar Baklit one night, he suddenly 
threw his arms about my neck, and holding down his head upon 
my breast said, “ If a sovereign and parent seeks the life of a 
son, and that son is truly informed of his intention, how should 
he act in self-defence ? Have you a precedent for it ? I re- 
plied, “ Such a question is unnecessary. The beliaviour of your 
grandfather to his father is sufficient precedent ; and sovereigns 
are forced to expedients which are not justifiable in other men.’’ 
Conversation of this sort often passed between us ; and one even- 
ing he asked me how he might gain an opportunity of seizing his 
father. I replied, “ An opportunity will offer thus. When he 
has gained the victory over Shah 'Alani, you will be the first to 
congratulate him. The troops will then be separated here and 
there in search of plunder, or looking after the dead and wounded ; 
and as the tents will not be ready, your father will only be undent 
a shdmiydna (canopy), surrounded by a few kandts (screens).* 
You will be admitted to audience, attended by such of your 
followers as may have deserved notice for their gallant conduct in 
action ; and at such a time they will be allowed their arms. It 
is probable that your father will not have many persons with him 
between. the kandts. Then is your time.” The Prince eagerly 
exclaimed, “ You have spoken well ! Dare you at such a time 
strike the blow ? *' I replied that though the act was easy, yet 
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a sacred oath rested on our family never to shed the blood of a 
prince unless by chance in battle, if engaged in the cause of a 
rival, when it would be excusable. I then said, “Your other 
opportunity will be thus. Should the enemy fly, an army will be 
sent in pursuit, and probably under your command, while your 
father, setting his mind at ease, will be employed, without sus- 
picion, in pleasure and rejoicing. You may return sudden)^ 
upon him, and gain your wishes. Should this opportunity not 
occur, as you are liis eldest son and have seen much service, he 
will certainly appoint you to the government of the Dakhin. 
You will then have a powerful army at your disposal. As your 
father’s behaviour is offensive to the people, and many of tlie 
courtiers dislike him, they will aid your pretensions. Use open 
force and try for whom God will decide.’’ 

Bedar Bakht, having crossed the Chambal at an unobserved 
ford, the troops of ’Azimu-sh Shan, who w^ero stationed on the 
banks of the river in another quarter, left their artillery at the 
various posts and fled to .^Vgra, happy to save their lives. Zu-1 
fikdr, who had advised the Prince to remain on the other side, 
seeing he had crossed, now came up reluctantly, and congratu- 
lated him on the success of his march. * * 

Some days after this, A’zam Shah approaching near, Bedar 
Bakht moved a Iios in front, the spot he was upon being chosen for 
his father’s tents, and on the mornin" of his arrival he went forth 
two kos from the camp to meet him. A^zarn Shah loved him as 
a son, though from the attention shown him by Aurangzeb he 
^had regarded him as a rival. When he now beheld him after a 
long absence, paternal fondness for the instant overcame his 
jealousy, and he received him with strong marks of affection, 
conferring upon him a princely khiVat, etc. 

'Empire having, been decreed to Shdh ’Alam, from the agency 
of destjny, such vanity took possession of the mind of A’zaui 
Shah, that he was convinced his brother, though supported by 
the myriads of Tiir and Sallam, durst not meet him in the 
field. Hence those who brought intelligence of his approach he 
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would abuse as fools and cowards, so that no one cared to speak 
the truth ; as was formerly the case with the Emperor Hum&yun 
during the rebellion of the Afghan Sher Shah. Even his chief 
ofiGcers feared to disclose intelligence ; so that he was ignorant of 
the successful progress of his rival. 

At length Shah ’Alani, having reached Mattra, sent by a 
ftlebrated danvesh the following message to A’zam Shdh : “ By 
the divine auspices, we inherit from our ancestors an extensive 
empire, comprehending manj^ kingdoms. It will be just and 
glorious not to draw the sword against each other, nor consent to 
shed the blood of the faithful. Let us equally divide thp empire 
between us. Though I am the elder son, I will leave the choice 
in j^our power.’** A’zam Shah, vain-glorious and haughty, replied 
that he would answer his brother on the morrow in the field, and 
upon this the messenger departed. A’zam Shah marched the 
next morning, and encamped between Jajii and xVgra, on a barren 
plain, void of water, so that the army was much distressed. 
Intelligence arrived during this day, that Sli&h ^A'la.n was en- 
camped seven kos distant, and intended moving on the morrow, 
but to what quarter was not known. 

I have already mentioned that my design is not to write the 
history of kings, but of myself and what I have seen. Accord- 
ingly, of the battle'between the two brothers, I shall only relate 
such circumstances as I was an eye-witness of. 

Prince Bedar Bakht, who commanded the advanced corps of 
the army, having given the necessary orders, began his march. 

* * The main body marched next, in the centre of which rodui^ 
A’zam Shah. * * We had not yet learned the position of the ; 
enemy, or what was the design of Shah ’Alam. Bed4r Bakht ' 
reached a village, near which was a stream of clear water, and 
there were some wells also around it. The troops at this time 
were much separated, and every chief, inattentive to order* moved 
as he chose. Seeing which, I represented to the Prince, that the 
main body was far behind, that the country in front was destitute 
of w^ater for some miles, and the day promised to be distressingly 
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hot. Without order, without intelligence of the enemy's motions, 
where would he hasten ? I remarked the scattered march of his 
followers ; Zii-l fikar Khan obliqued so far to the left as scarcely 
to be visible,^ and other chiefs were equally distant in every 
quarter. I observed that if he halted here till some news arrived 
of the enemy, there was sufficient water to refresh the troops ; 
the artillery would come up ; the Emperor would have time ^to 
join, and order would be restored in the line ; also, that should 
ihe enemy advance upon him, he would have the advantage of 
good ’ground and plenty of water. He replied, “ Your advice is 
just. ^Go and inform my father I shall follow it.” 

It happened also that Shah ’J^lam had no advice of the route 
of our army, and as there was but little water where he was en- 
camped, he liad tliis morning despatched his main body under 
Mun'im Khan, while he, with his sons and personal attendants, 
hunted along the bank of the river Jumna. His pesh-lchdm^ 
with tlie usual escort, under Rustam-dil Khan, was coming on in 
front of our army, in the same route as* our line. 

Upon delivery of my message to A'zam Shah, he replied, 
“ Very well. Go and inform my son I am coming up.” I re- 
turned to the promised place of halt, but what did I behold ? 
The Prince had marched on, and left the village unguarded. I 
speeded after him, and upon gaining the line, saw a joyful scene 
of congratulation on victory. When the Prince saw me, he 
eagerly exclaimed, “ I congratulate you on victory.” * I replied, 
“ How comes victory without a battle ? '' Upon which His 
Highness, turning to a courier, said, “ Tell Iradat Khan what 
you have seen." The foolish wretch then affirmed that he had 
seen the elephant of Shah ’Alam without a rider, and with but 
few attendants, running off to A'gra. The Prince then said our 
left wing had defeated the enemy, and taken all their baggage. 
The jause of this imaginary victory was this. The advanced 
baggage of Shah 'Alam, falling in with our left wing, was 
attacked, and, the escort being small, was soon taken. The ele- 
phant running away belonged to Rustam-dil Khan, who com- 
manded the escort. 
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The Prince, however, now ordered me to go and inform his 
father of the victory. * ♦ I declined going, and observed I would 
not carry intelligence so very ridiculous and groundless. Upon 
which the Prince was angry, and exclaimed, “'S'^hat do you 
mean ? '*'* I replied, * * “Accidents will happen to the baggage of 
armies, and this boasted victory is no more. Your troops have 
plundered his advanced tents, but woe to those who have be^ 
thus employed ! If important w^ork should now |tfer, tliey will 
be useless, confused as they are and encumbered witli^oiL’^ To 
these remarks the Prince angrily exclaimed, “ You are always 
apprehensive and foreboding ill.” He then ordered l^usim, the 
ddrogha of his diwdn^ to carry the intelligence of victory tcf 
A’zam Shah. 

Scarce half an hour after thi^ had elapsed, when a great dust 
arose upon our right. Upon beholding this, I said to the 
Prince, “Eehold the consequence of our victory, and tli^ flight 
of Shah ’Alain! Yon cloud precedes at least 50,000 horse.’^^ 
Just as I concluded, another dust arose, which certified h 
second body of troops approaching. I desired His Highnesi^o 
prepare for action, while yet the enemy was at some distaifee. 
He then said, “ Will you now go and inform my father of die 
enemy’s approach?” To this I replied, “ Though I wish not to 
quit Your Highness’s person, yet as T am ordered I must obey,!’ 
and having said this, I rode off with speed to A"zam Shah. Ob 
my way I4)eheld strange disorder. Amanu-llah Khan, a reputed 
good officer, who acted as advanced guard to Prince Walajah, I 
met with only two or three hundred straggling horse. A’zam 
Shah was a kos and a half farther in the rear, and his troops 
were separated into three divisions, so that I could not easily 
distinguish the royal post, for the train of artillery, had been left 
in. the Dakhin. For when the commander applied for orders 
respecting it to A’zam Shah, he was much enraged, and passion- 
ately exclaimed, “Do men think that I will use cannon against 
a breeder of cattle ? I will not even draw the sword, but will 
bruise his head with a staff’.” 
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When A'zam Shah saw me, he made a signal for me to 
advance ; but such was the crowd I could scarce push through 
it. At length, having come near to his litter, I alighted from 
my horse, and said, “ The Prince informs Tour Majesty of the 
c;]emy'’& near approach. What shall I say ? ” A’zam Shah, 
starting as if stung by a scorpion, with furious looks, eyes 
|tolling, and, as was his custom when angry, pulling up his 
: ideeye, exclaimed, “ Conies an enemy to me ! Being vexed 
at l^is I replied, “ So it appears.'’ He then called 

aldiid his war elephant, and, in a frantic manner, whirling 
a crooSM staft*, stood upriglit on his throne, and tauntingly 
..said, “Be not alarmed, I am coming to my son.**’ Hurt at 
" tiiis insult to the spirit of my prince, I said, “ His Highness 
is son to yourself, Asjdurn of the World, and knoweth not fear. 
He only represents the enemy's approach, that Your Majesty 
may jsdvance with the troops, and take tlie post usual foi^the 
Emperor in the day of battle." Having said this, I rode off 
ilo.^ejoin Bedar Bakht. * * Just as I reached liim, a ball 
^jruck the breast of an attendant close to his person. * * 
^^^he two bodies of the enemy had now approached, and halted 
'^thin a rocket’s flight of our line. One of these was headed 
by the Prince 'Azimu-sh Shan ; the other by Mun’im Khan, 
^ith whom also were the Princes Mu’izzu-d din Jahandar Shah 
^nd Jahan Shah. Our line w^as so pressed upon each flank 
and in the rear by baggage elephants, cattle, and followers, as 
greatly to incommode the troops and render them useless. 
Shah 'Alam’s artillery played upon us incessantly, and did great 
execution, and his sons advancing, fired showers of musketry, 
which fell like hail. * * * At length our troops, grown im- 
patient from the galling of the enefny’s cannon, prepared to 
"charge. * * I saw Khan ’Alam move towards the enemy with 
great rapidity. As he advanced nearer the enemy, his followers 
diminished, gradually lagging behind, and not above 300 stuck 
by him to the charge. When I saw this, I well knew that all 
was lost. The brave chief, however, penetrated to the elephant 
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of ’ Azimu-sh Shan, and hurled his spear at the Prince ; but it 
missed him, and struck the thigh of an attendant, when the 
Prince drew an arrow, which pierced tlie heart of Khan ’i^lani, 
and he died on the instant. * * A body of the enemy, under 
Baz Khan Afghan, now attacked Zii-l fikar Khdn, but was 
repulsed with greatness, and the chief badly wounded ; but by 
the decrees of Providence, Ram Singh Hada and Dalpat Rao 
Bundela, on whose valour and conduct most depended, were 
killed at the same instant by a cannon-shot, upon wliich their 
Rdjpiits lost all confidence, and fled with the dead bodies of 
their chiefs. Zii-l fikar Khdn, however, yet remained firm, 
with his own followers ; but on being charged by the whole 
of 'Azimu-sh Shan’s division, he left the conduct of the battle' 
to Saiyid Muzaffar, and retired to the rear of A’zain Shah’s 
post, with Hamidu-d din Khan, and having dismounted from 
his elephant, fled on horseback to Gwalior, where he was re- 
ceived by his father, Asad Khan. His flight determined the 
rout of our army. 

The principal followers and personal attendants of A’zam 
Shah now dismounted, and laying their quivers on the ground, 
sat down to await the charge of the enemy, and sell their lives 
in defence of their patron. Saiyid ’Abdu-llah and his brother^ 
Husaip ’Ali Khan, of the illustrious house of Barha, eveV 
celebrated for valour, whose ancestors had in every reign per- 
formed the most gallant actions, if possible superior to their 
sires, descended from their elephants, and prepared to engage' 
on foot. The battle now raged hand to hand with sabres, and^ 
there was great slaughter on both sides. Husain 'AH Kh5,n re- ' 
ceived several wounds and fell down faint with the loss of blood. 

* * At last a musket-ball and several arrows struck the Prince 
Bedar Bakht, and he sank down dead on his elephant. 

* A'zam Shah, though much wounded, was still alive, when 
a whirl of dust winded towards him from the army of Shdh 
'Alam. From this now issued with a select band the Princes 
’Azimu-sh Shan, Muizzu-d din Jahdndar Shah, and Jahdn 
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Shdh. A’zcam Shah soon received a mortal wound from a 
musket-ball, and resigned his soul to the Creator of life. The 
Prince VV41aj4h also sank down in the sleep of death. I now 
made my escape to j^igra, not choosing to go to the enemy’s 
camp, where I had many friends who would have given me 
protection. 

Rustara-dil Khan, who commanded the escort of Shah ’Alam’s 
advanced tents, when attacked in the morning by our troops, 
finding his escape cut off, paid his respects to A’zam Shah, 
ancf had continued near his elephant during the battle till his 
dealt with great firmness. Seeing him dead, he ascended the 
elephant, and cutting off the head of the corpse, remounted 
his horse and hastened to the camp of Shah ’Alam. With 
exulting hope of great reward, he laid his prize at the Prince’s 
feet 5 but the compassionate Shah ^Alam, seeing the head of his 
slaughtered brother in such disgrace, shed tears of affection, 
and gave Rustam-dil nothing but reproaches. He ordered the 
head to be buried with proper respect, and forbad the march 
of victory to be beaten. Mun’im Khan took charge of the 
bodies of the unfortunate Princes, and treated the ladies of 
their harems with the utmost respect and tenderness. Though 
he had received a dangerous wound, and suffered extreme pain, 
.he concealed his situation, and continued on the field till late 
at night, to restore order and prevent plunder. * * 


Shah *A'lam Bahadur Shah, 

I shall now relate some particulars necessary to be known 
concerning Shah ’xVlam, his march from Kabul, and other pro- 
^ ceedings to the day of engagement with his unfortunate brother 
A’zam Shah. 

S«me time before his death, Aurangzeb had appointed Mun’im 
Khan to be dtivdn to Shah ’Alam, who was governor of Kabul. 
This nobleman was of great abilities, active in the cabinet, reso- 
lute in execution, and of unbending integrity of mind. He soon 
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arranged the Prince’s affairs, which, before his coming into office, 
were always in confusion, owing to the ascendency of unworthy 
favourites. * * A superfluous army was kept up, exceeding the 
ability of the revenue, and being consequently ill-paid, was ever 
mutinous and discontented. * * He diminished the Prince's 
army, but took care to pay that on foot regularly, so as to leave 
no room for discontent, or excuse for licentiousness. * * When 
he heard of Aurangzeb’s illness, in order to prevent cabals ’in 
favour of A'zam Shah, he circulated a report that Shah ’Alam 
would not contend for empire, but seek protection from '’his 
brother by flight to Persia. Shah ’Alam had himself ii^deed 
made this declaration long before, and with such apparent resolu- 
tion that it was believed and dreaded even by his sons who 
resided with him. Mun'im Khan related to me afterwards the 
following anecdote in these words : “ When I perceived that my 
attachment, sincerity, and abilities had properly impressed Shah 
’Alain'’s mind, and that he was convinced I was a prudent, 
faithful, and secret servant, being alone one day with liim con- 
versing on the aflairs of the empire, I took the liberty of thus 
addressing him: ‘It is reported that Your Highness intends 
flying to Persia, with so much confidence, that even the Princes, 
your sons, assure me by sacred oaths of its truth." He replied, 
‘ In this rumour there lies concealed a great design, to forward 
which I have spread it abroad and taken pains to make it be- 
lieved. First, because my father, on a mere suspicion of dis- 
loyalty, kept me nine years in close confinement ; and should he 
even now think that I cherislied the smallest ambition, he would 
immediately strive to accomplish my ruin. Secondly, my bro- 
ther Muhammad A"zam Shah, who is my powerful enemy, and 
valiant even to the extreme of rashness, would exert all his force 
against me. From this report my father is easy, and my brother 
lulled into self-security ; but, by tlie Almighty God who gave me 
life’ (laying his hand on the Kuran by him), ‘and on this holy 
book, I swear, though not one friend should join me, I will meet 
A’zam Shah in single combat, wherever he may be. This secret, 
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which I have so long maintained, and even kept from my own 
children, is now entrusted to your care. Be cautious that no 
instance of your conduct may betray it ! ’” 

When news of Aurangzeb’s death reached Mun’ini Khan at 
Lahore, he wrote immediately by express to Shdh ’Alam, con- 
juring him to march with the utmost expedition towards the 
capital, without anxiety or preparation, and he should find 
artillery and all supplies ready at Lahore. This wise minister 
then prepared bridges over the various rivers, so that not a day’s 
delay was occasioned in crossing to the Prince’s army, which at 
Lahore was joined by a powerful train of artillery with sufficient 
draft. He also paid up all the troops, and advanced large sums 
to new levies. Shah ’Alam soon arrived in the neighbourhood of 
DeliH, and Mun'im Khan entered the city with a select party. 

* * Muhammad Yar Khan, the commander of the palace, was 
so awed with the tvazir^s gallantry, and the arrival of Shah 
’Xlam, that he saw no security for himself but in resigning his 
charge. He accordingly gave up the palace, in which were the 
treasures of Hindustan collected from the days of Akbar. * * * ^ 
Mun’im Khan then advanced with some chosen troops before the 
Prince to Agra. * * Baki Khan, an old Imperial servant, and 
governor of the fortress which he had refused to resign to 
’Azimu-sh Shdn, being certified that Shah 'Alam was approach- 
ing, did not choose to resist longer, but sent offers, that if Mun’im 
Khan would come first alone into the citadel, he would resign the 
command. Muii’im Khan accordingly, without the least dis- 
trust, entered over a narrow plank, only passable for a single 
person, which was placed over a deep ditch from a small wicket 
to admit him. * * After refreshment, he sealed up the treasury, 
posted his people at the different gates, and about midnight went 
to visit ’Azirnu-sh Shdn, who was encamped at the distance of 
six*A: 04 ‘. * * Without doubt Shah ’Alam’s successes, and his 
attainment of the empire, were owing to the conduct and valour 
of this great minister. 
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The sons of BahMur Shah, 

It is now necessary to say something of the four sons of 
Shall 'jiLlam, tlieir dispositions and behaviour, both in public 
and private. Mu’izzu-d din Jahandar Shah, the eldest, was 
a weak man, devoted to pleasure, who gave himself no trouble 
about State aflairs, or to gain the attachment of any of the 
nobility, as will be seen when I come to narrate his reign. 
’Azimu-sh Shan, the second son, was a statesman of winning 
manners. Aurangzeb had always pursued the policy of en- 
couraging his grandsons and employing them in public affairs ; 
for as his sons were ambitious of great power, and at the head 
of armies, he tlius prudently controlled them by opposing to 
them enemies in their own families, as Bedar Bakht to A^’zara 
Shah, and ’Azimu-sh Shan to Sliah ^Alam. To the latter he 
had given the advantageous government of the three provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, from whence he had now come with 
a rich treasure and considerable army ; and though in the late 
battle he had performed great service, yet he was suspected by 
i his father and dreaded as a rival ; but to relate the causes would 
be useless prolixity. Rafi’u-sh Shan, the private companion and 
favourite of his father, was a prince of quick parts, a great pro- 
ficient in religious learning, a fine writer, and of much knowledge 
in the law, but at the same time addicted to pleasure, particularly 
fond of music and the pomp of courtly show. He paid no 
attention to public affairs or even those of his own liousehold. 
Khujista-akhtar Jahan Shah had the greatest share of all the 
Princes in the management of affairs, before his father’s acces- 
sion to the throne, and afterwards the whole administration of 
the empire was influenced by him. He had the closest friendship 
and connexion with Mun’im Khan, who, by his interest, was 
appointed wazir, 

t- 

Character of Bahadur Shah, His Court. 

Shah ’.^lam was generous and merciful, of a great soul tempered 
with affability, discerning of merit. He had seen the strict 
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exercise of power during the reigns of hfl grandfather and father, 
and been used to authority himself for the last fifty years. 
Time received a new lustre from his accession, and all ranks of 
people obtained favours equal to, if not above their merits ; so that 
the public forgot the excellences and great qualities of Aurang- 
zeb, which became absorbed in the bounties of his successor. 
Some narrow-hearted persons, however, out of ingratitude and 
envy, attributed his general liberality to ill-placed extravagance 
and profusion ; but it is a fact that the deserving of every pro- 
fession, and the worthy of all degrees, whether among the learned 
or tlj^e eloquent, the noble or the ignoble, received an attention 
from the throne, which prior to this the eye of time had never 
seen, nor had such been heard of before by the ears of fame. 
His personal qualities and perfections, speech is unable to relate. 
His valour was such that he had resolved on meeting A’zam 
Sh4h, whose bravery was celebrated, in single combat. His four 
sons, possessed of great power and considerable force, he suffered 
to be constantly near his person, never giving himself a moment’s 
suspicion regarding them, nor preventing them forming con- 
nexions with the prime nobility: upon which subject I, the 
* humblest of his slaves, once ventured to present him a petition 
of a cautionary nature, thinking it rny duty, as I had often done 
so to Aiirangzeb. To what I represented he wrote a wise and 
just reply. He permitted the sons of those princes who had 
fallen in battle against him to appear at all times completely 
armed in liis presence. The infant children he let remain un- 
molested wnth their mothers, while those arrived at manhood 
daily accompanied him to the chase unguarded, and shared in all 
his diversions. 

His court was magnificent to a degree beyond that of Shdh 
Jahan. Seventeen Princes, his sons, grandsons and nephews, 
sat generally round his throne, in the manner following : On his 
right hand Jahandar Shah, his eldest son, witli his three sons ; 
liis third son, Rafru-sh Shan, with his three sons, and Bedar- 
dil, son to his nephew, Bedar Bakht. ^ On his left Muhammad 
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■’Azinni-sh Slidn, with fts two sons, and Jahan Shah with his' 
son. ’jSlU Tabbar, the only surviving son of A’zam Shah, sat on 
the right hand of ’Aziniu-sh Shan ; and a little to the right, 
somewhat advanced, the two sons of Muhammad Kaiii Bakhsh/ 
Behind the royal Princes, on the right, stood the sons of con- 
quered sovereigns, as of Sikandar 'Ali Shah of Bijapur, and 
Kutb Shah, King of Golkonda; also a vast crowd of the 
nobility, from the rank of seven to three thousand, such as were 
allowed to be on the platform between the silver rails. f|^ w^cau 
I mention every particular of the splendid scene? 

On the '"uh and other festivals, His Majesty, with hi^owii 
hands, gave the hotel and perfumes to all in his pres|||2e, oixh 
ing to their ranks. His gifts of jewels, dresses, other 

favours were truly royal. Wlien in private he dressed platii 

and humbly, like a religious devotee, and daily, without ,faSt 
prayed with many in company. Frequently on holidays 
Fridays, when travelling, he would road the prayers himse||^in^ 
the great tent of audience, and repeat portions of the Kurah^^ 
with a tone and sweetness which captivated tlie most eloquent 
Arabians. He never missed the devotions of the latter part o£ 
the night, and frequently employed the wdiole in prayer. In thel 
early part of the evening he had generally an assembly of tlie 
religious or learned men. He liimself related traditions (of tio; 
Prophet), in the number of which he excelled, as well as in a 
knowledge of the Holy Law. He had explored the different 
opinions of all sects, read the works of all free thinkers, and 
was well acquainted with the hypotheses of each. On this 
account some over-strict devotees accused him of heterodoxy in 
his religious opinions, through mere envy of his superior abilities. 

I heard most of his tenets, and lamented the ignorance of his 
vain critics ; for it was as clear as tlie sun how just and orthodox 
he was in his opinions on religious points. But how caii I 
enumerate all his perfections ! It would fill voluiueg to Tecite 
but a small part, therefore I will desist. 
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Ft ince Kdm Balchsh, 

Kam Bakhsli was a prince of an excellent memory ; was learned 
and a pleasing writer, possessed of all outward accomplishments 
in’ a high degree ; but there was in his mind a flightiness that 
approached near to insanity. He seldom remained a month in 
, liis father’s presence, but for some misbehaviour he was re- 
proved, degraded or confined ; and some acts were done by him, 
to ’uertjfcn which would be unworthy of me. * * What follies 
* wasibe?M||^u!!ty of, from the madness of his mind and the con- 
fideu^ ^ It'iii lying visionaries ! * * His flatterers having told 
hih Al ’ Meidest son would also at some time become Emperor, 
he ojjeiMi^alous of the innocent child, and frequently meditated 
putting him to death, but was withheld from that crime by the 
drtad he had of Aurangzeb. However, he kept him constantly 
ia confinement, miserably clothed, and worse fed than the son of 
ji, watched beggar, which was worse than death. From the same 
ca^fiW, on ill-placed suspicions, he inflicted tortures and uncommon 
"^nishments on the ladies of his harem^ putting many of them 
privately to death. To his servants, companions, and confidants, 
he often beliaved with outrageous cruelty, doing such acts to 
them as before eye never saw nor ear heard. * * 


Ghdzzu-d dm Khan Firoz Jang. 

Ghaziu-d din Khan Firoz Jang, who had acquired a most 
rpowerful influence in the Dakhin, and was chief of the Turani 
Mughals, kept on foot a great army. He had withdrawn him- 
self from A’zam Slidh, and he was also much in dread of Shah 
.’Alam's resentment, because he liad advised that Prince's being 
confined when Aurangzeb was before Golkonda. He was an able 
statesman of long experience, who, though blind of sight, could 
clearly perceive the mind of man ; therefore, whatever wishes he 
might have to enjoy the honour of making an Emperor, yet he 
soon saw the follies of Kam Bakhsh, and declined his cause as 
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ruinous and lost. * * MunMm Khkn Khan-kli&n&n opened a 
correspondence with Ghaziu-d din, to whom he gave much con- 
solation, assurances of favour, and friendly advice. That ex- 
perienced statesman, opening his eyes on tlie vicissitudes of life, 
saw it was his interest, if His Majesty would forget the past and 
not molest him in his fortune, to bend his head in submission 
and retire from business to a life of devotion. His only son. Chin 
Kalich Khan, had long disagreed with him, and his brother, 
Hamid Khan, whom he had appointed his deputy in command of 
the troops, had separated from him and gone over to the presence. 
The Tiiran chiefs of his household also, when they saw hie for- 
tunes on the decline, had left his service. All these events made 
him glad to embrace the promises of the minister and thankfully 
accept the suhaddri of Ahmadabad in Gujarat. 


Intrigues of the four Princes, 

The four Princes were constantly intriguing against efich other, 
to obtain influence in the management of public affairs, which 
occasioned much delay and confusion in business, so that th^ 
Klian-khdndn thought it happy to steer his vessel safe through 
four such ^reat seas, and could not act so independently as he 
wished, being obliged to attend to the capricious interests of 
others, among which he found it difEcult to preserve his own. 

Among the remarkable occurrences was the decline of Jahdn 
Shah’s influence with his father, and tlierise of that of ’Azimu-sh^ 
Shan, of whom till now the Emperor had ever been suspicious. 
The Prince Jahan Shah was of haughty and independent spirit, 
ready to take fire on the smallest neglect. This, with the be-| 
liaviour of his servants, alarmed and displeased the Khdiv 
klidndn, who for his own safety watched an opportunity to 
destroy the Prince’s influence in public affairs : a task ef no 
great difficulty to one well acquainted with the disposition of 
Shah ’Alam, almost equally w^arm with his son, who had more 
than once displeased him by his behaviour. The Prince upon 
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• this thought to prove his disinterestedness and independence by 
neglecting to frequent the darhdi\ and engage in business as 
usual. ’Azimu-sh Shan, who had reaped experience in office, 
and was well versed in the intrigues of a court, perceiving cool- 
ness taking place between Jahan Shah and the Khan-khanan, 
paid so much flattering attention to the latter, that by degrees 
he gained his confidence. This gave still more offence to Jahan 
Shah, who had too much pride to expostulate, but neglected the 
minister in return. He soon after fell sick, and his indis- 
position continuing a long time, gave ’Azimu-sh Shan ample 
opporkinities of acquiring influence over Shah ’Alam. * * * 

/Azimu-sh Shan, having thus gained the credit he aimed at with 
his father and the minister, employed it in softening the rigour 
of government against those who laboured under its displeasure ; 
thinking that, thus obliged by his mediation, they would readily 
return his favours, by embracing his cause, whenever the death of 
his father should give him a claim to the empire. 


Death and Character of Khdn-khdndn, 

The Khdn-khanan \l}aiHng invested the fort to ivltich the Sikhs 
had retreated\ sure of having the Guru in his power, gave orders 
for his troops to cease their attack till the morning should enable 
him to finish it with success. He had, however, unluckily 
neglected to block up a narrow path leading from the fort to the 
fhills, either because he had not perceived it, or was saiisKed that 
/it could not lead but to where the Imperial troops were posted. 
* * During the night the Guru changed his dress, and left the 
fort undiscovered. The Khdn-khandn about dawn renewed the 
^attack, and gained the place after a short struggle, sword in 
hand, exulting in the certainty of carrying the Guru dead or alive 
to th« Emperor, whose displeasure at his disobedience of orders^ 
would by this service be changed to approbation ; but who can 
relate his weight of grief and disappointment on finding that his 


^ He had been directed not to assault without orders. 
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promised prize had escaped, without leaving a trace behind him ? 
* * He for an instant lost almost the use of his faculties, which 
were absorbed in dread of the Emperor’s anger, and not without 
reason. As he was, agreeably to custom after an important 
victory, beating the march of triumph on his way to the royal 
tents, orders arrived commanding him to stop the drums, and not 
dare to enter the presence. He retired, drowned in despair, to his 
own tents. * * * Shah ’Alam, regarding his former services, re- 
ceived him again into favour after a few days ; but this noble and 
faithful minister never recovered from the effects of the royal 
ingratitude. This grief, added to the pain of seeing three^of the 
Princes and the Amini-l imard using all their arts to complete 
his ruin, stuck like a poisoned arrow in his breast. He lost all 
satisfaction in worldly enjoyments, the emptiness of which he now 
so fully experienced, and from the day of his disgrace declined 
in health, so that not long after he was reduced to keep his bed, 
where he lingered a few days, and then resigned his soul to the 
angel of death (1124 a.h., 1712 a.d.), who never in the un- 
counted ages of his office seized on a soul more pure and less 
defiled with the frailties of human nature. 


Death of Bahadur Shah, 

Shah ’Alani Bahadur Shah died on the 21st Muharram, 
1124 A.H. (18th February, 1712 a.d.). * * It happened that 
one day as Jahandar Shdh and ’Azirnu-sh Shan were sitting^' 
near his bed, the latter perceiving under a corner of his pillowy 
a dagger of very exquisite workmanship, took it up to admire.,!' 
the jewels with which it was adorned and the water of the 
blade. Upon his drawing it from the scabbard, Jahandar ShSh, 
‘jealous of his brother, was seized with a panic. He started 
up, and retired with such precipitation, that he struck the 
turban from his head against the door of the tent, forgot his 
slippers at the entrance, and fell down over the ropes. Being 
assisted to rise and adjust his dress by his servants, he rode off 
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^ to his tents with all the speed and hurry possible. This occa- 
sioned much alarm in the camp. I met the Prince with his 
attendants, pushing on his elephant with frantic haste, upon 
seeing which I endeavoured to pass unobserved; but he knew me, 
and sent a messenger to call me. As I had previously attached 
myself to ’Azimu-sh Shan, I did not obey the mandate, but 
passed on to the Emperor’s tents. * * The Aniiru~l umard called 
for me, and desired me to send my grandson ’In4yatu-llah to 
’’Azirau-sh Shan, to ask him how he could serve him on the 
present occasion. I sent him, but he returned with a reply 
laconift and slight as if from a nobleman of high rank to the 
commander of a hundred, written in the hand of his confidant as 
follows : “ As the Imperial servants can know no place of support 
but this Court, and most have already repaired to it, the Amlni4 
umard must also pay his duty, with assurance of a gracious recep- 
tion in the presence."” When the Amiru-l umard read this, he shed 
tears, and said to me, with much emotion, “ You see the manners 
of the Prince and his advisers. Alas ! the errors of a favourite 
unacquainted witli government often endanger the very existence 
of his master/’ * * After saying this, he collected his followers, 
and moved his tents and effects to the quarter of Prince Jahaii- 
dar, where he thought his services most likely to answer his own 
interest. ^ * He had formerly been disgusted with "’Azlmu-sh 
Shan, for preferring to himself tlie Khan-khanan and Mahabat 
Khan, and he now swore to assist the three brothers in effecting 
ihis destruction, and in making an equal division of the empire 
. and treasures among them. 


Jahdnddr Shah. 

When Jahandar Shah, by the intrigues and support of the 
Amimi4 umard Zu-1 fikar Khan, had triumphed over liis three 
brothers, and ascended the throne of empire, without the fear or 
dread of a competitor, all the customs of time were changed. 
He was himself a weak man, effeminately careful of his person, 
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fond of ease, indolent, and totally ignorant of the arts of govern- ^ 
ment. He had ^Iso blemishes and vices unworthy of royalty, 
and unknown among his illustrious ancestors. He made the vast 
empire of Hindustan an oflFering to the foolish whims of a cour- 
tezan. The relations, friends and minions of the mistress usurped 
absolute authority in the State ; and high offices, great titles arid 
unreasonable grants from the Imperial domains were show€!t<Sd ‘ 
profusely on beggarly musicians. Two krors of rupeq^. annually 
were settled for only the household expenses of the mistress, ex- 
clusive of her clothes and jewels. * * ^ 

The Ammi4 umard Zu-1 fikar Khan, seater, nay even q^renter 
of emperors, with such a puppet of humanity in his hands, 
became absolute and filled with pride. He studied to ruin tlio 
most ancient families, inventing pretences to put great men to 
death, or disgrace them that he might plunder their possessions. 
Unhappy was the person he suspected to be rich, as wealth and 
vexatious accusations always accompanied each other. He es- 
tablished such exactions and abuses as no prior age Lad beheld, 
and by which now he is alone remembered. He took enormous 
emoluments and revenues for himself, while he disposed of money 
to others wdtli a hand so sparing that even his own creatures felt 
severe poverty with empty titles, for he never allowed jdgirs to 
any. The minds of high and low, rich and poor, near and dis- 
tant, friends and strangers, were turned against him and wished 
his destruction. Hindus and Musulmans agreed in praying to 
Heaven for the fall of his power, night and day. Often does the|> 
midnight sigh of the widow ruin the riches of a hundred years. 

Kokaltdsh Khdn, foster-brother of Jahandar Shah, and brought 
up with him from his childhood, was honoured with the title ,of 
Plidn-Jahdn. His wife, daughter, and whole family also pos- 
""sessed great influence with Jahanddr, and claimed from liim the 
performance of a promise he had made of the ofiice of wazir. At 
the same time they and their adherents combined to work the 
overthrow of Zu-1 fikar Khan Amiru~l umard. With this view 
all their relations and dependents were raised to a high rank, and^ 
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^ a great number of the nobility, distressed by the pride and rapa- 
city of Zii-l fikar Khan, joined their party. They insinuated to 
the Emperor that the Ammi-l umard entertained designs too 
ambitious for* a subject, to attain which he would dare to shed the 
blood of princes; that he had already determined on a revolu- 
tion, and either to seize the throne for himself, or if he found that 
, too- dangerous, to bestow it on one of the confined princes more 
favourable.to his will than His Majesty. 

, The weak Jahandar, unendowed with the least judgment or 
courage, was alarmed almost to madness with the frightful picture 
his o'vn situation; but he had not firmness to oppose the 
dreaded evils, nor sense to keep his fears secret. The intrigues 
i* Kokaltash Khan soon became evident to the whole Court, and 
only served to stimulate the vigilance of Zu-1 fikar Khan, who 
took measures for his own safety by removing his enemies. 
Eustam-dil Khan, Mukhlis Khan, and some others were put to 
death, -and a great number of the nobility cast into confinement 
on various pretences. The family of the late Khan-klianan 
(Mun’im Khan) was reduced so low as to want the common 
J^essaries of life. In short, the disposition of the Amiru-l 
umard changed altogether from gentleness to the highest pitch 
of tyranny, so that he now punished with cruelty the persons 
who had years before, knowingly or otherwise, given him the 
slightest causes of offence. I, who had differed with him in 
opinions during the life of the late Bedar Bakht, and frequently 
j warned the late Emperor against his aspiring views, had also 
} been the friend and confidant of his late mortal enemjr, the 
Khaii-khandn, and of a different party in the late struggle, 
had not a hope of escaping from his hands, or those of Jahandar 
Shah, who had commanded me to be searched for and put to 
•death. 

Thinking it vain to attempt concealment in Lahore, I wrote 
the following verses : “ I am of the family of ’Ah', * * * of the 
family of which thou art head : look not on me, but upon our 
mutual ancestors,” and sent them to him by my grandson, who 
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was much in his favour. He invited me to see him, * * * and 
upon his solemn oath that he meant no injury to me, I went 
without dread. He received me in his private apartment, to 
which I was admitted armed as usual, and treated^ me in every 
way with much kindness, more than I had expected ; after which 
he dismissed me with assurances of protection. He^^the same 
day asked the Emperor‘'s pardon for me, which was ir^iediately 
passed ; but His Majesty observed, that though he forgave, he 
would not on any account employ me in his service. The 
Amirn-l nmara^ too, made me promise that I would not a(^p 
any office in the State otherwise than through his patronage. I 
complied with this desire without regret, as, independent of the 
obligations I owed to him, there was no temptation left to court * 
employment in a state which had in fact no head; for the 
ministry was a collection of petty tyrants and abusers of power. 

In the^height of his power and authority, all at once a report 
was heard that the Prince Farrukh Siyar, son to the martyred 
’’Azimu-sh Shan, had marched from Bengal toAvards Bihar, in- 
tending to revenge his father'^s death and seize the throne. ^ * 
Great numbers of the Imperial servants wished secretly for tf e 
success of this rebellion. Zu-1 fikar Khan advised Jahandar ^ot 
to remain more than a week in DehU,,but to proceed to Agijk, 
and if necessary to the eastern provinces, as the dread of his 
power would not be impressed fully in the breasts of his subjects 
w^hile Farrukh Siyar refused to pay allegiance. Jahandar Shah, 
on his arrival at Dehli, fascinated by the various luxuries it j 
afforded, forgot the advice of his minister, and chose to remain, f 
indulging himself in low pleasures, moving only from palace to 
palace, and garden to garden. Kokaltash Khan and his party 
persuaded him that the Amiru-l imard had excited this rebellion, 
"'and had engaged privately with Farrukh Siyar, to whom he 
would deliver His Majesty a prisoner, should he prevail ^upon 
him to march from the capital. These ideas served to inefe^e 
the fears of the weak Jahandar Shah- He would often exclaim, 

“ I did not- kill ’Azimu-sh Shan ; it was the Amiru-l umard^ whg. 
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must now go and answer the claims of his son for satisfaction.’’ 
The other plans of an Emperor who was thus overcome by fear 
may easily be guessed, and need no explanation. The Amiru~l 
umard^ offended at the distrust of his master, did not attend as 
he ought to business, but employed his time also in pleasure, and 
forwarding his own immediate interest. 

Saiyid *Abdu-llah Khdn Barha and his brother Husain ’All 
Khdn had gained great honour by their behaviour in the service 
of A’zam Shdh, after whose death they attached themselves to 
'^’^mu-sh Shdn, by whom they were honoured, the former with 
the government of Allahabad, and the latter with that of the 
province of" Bihar. * * ’Abdu-llah Khan pretended gratitude 
and obedience for the royal favours in order to avoid further 
trouble from the Court, but which he had resolved to sei"^ no 
longer than he found necessary. When Farrukh Siyar arrived 
in BiljAr, he was immediately joined by Saiyid Husain ’All 
Khailf who was fiiithfully attached to him as the son of his 
patron, ’Azirau-di Shdn. 

JOn the night of the 13tli Zi-1 ka’da, intelligence was received 
tlat the Saiyids had by a countermarch of twenty miles, gained 
t^ ford of Gao-ghat, and crossed the river with their advanced 
(^rps and all their artillery; also that Farrukh Siyar with his 
whole army intended to follow next day. * * A little after mid- 
day the battle began. * * Our troops fell back upon the camp, 
and great confusion took place. * * Numbers fled, but the Amiru~l 
miard stood firm, and the enemy was kept long at a stand by his 
gallantry and steadiness ; but he was ill supported, though Saiyid 
Husain 'AH Khan fell wounded in the field, and Chhabila Ram 
was not more successful in his charge on Kokaltash Khan. It 
was jiow about five o’clock, when affairs were thus doubtful ; but 
*just then Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Kh&n charged Jahandar Shdh, who 
stood with his troops already alarmed, some distance in the rear 
of the Amiru-l umard. They scarce waited to be attacked, but 
broke their line, and fled in confusion on all sides. * * Thus, in 
the space of a few hours, one government was destroyed and 
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another became possessed of absolute authority. The robe of 
empire graced the august person of Farrukh Siyar, who sounded 
the joyful march of triumph. 

Though I was not in the service of any one, I remained in the 
field till the Amlru-l imard had retired, when, thinking it best to 
provide for my own safety, I entered the city with about a hun- 
dred persons who sought my protection. * * In the morning I 
wrote to Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan, with whom I was formerly on 
terms of friendship, expressing my desire of leave to visit him, 
and to be introduced to the new Emperor. He replied tolny 
letter with kindness, * * and next morning, when Farrukh §iyar 
entered the city, I was allowed to pay him my respects. 


Letters of Aurangzeb. 

To Shall A^zam Shah. 

Health to thee ! My heart is near thee. Old age is arrived : 
weakness subdues me, and strength has forsaken all my members. 

I came a stranger into this world, and a stranger I depart. I 
know nothing of myself^ what I am, or for what I am destined. 
The instant which has passed in power hath left only sorrow 
behind it- I have not been the guardian and protector of the 
empire. My valuable time has been passed vainly. I had a 
patron in my own dwelling (conscience), but his glorious light 
was unseen by my dim sight. Life is not lasting ; there is no 
vestige of departed breath, and all hopes from futurity are lost. 
The fever has left me ; but nothing remains of me but skin and < 
bone. My son (Kam Bakhsh), though gone towards Bijapur, is still " 
near ; and thou my son are yet nearer. The worthy of esteem, 
Shah ’Alam, is far distant ; and my grandson (’Azimu-sh Sh4n), 
by the orders of God, is arrived near Hindustan. The ^mp 
and followers, helpless and alarmed, are like myself, full of 
alarms, restless as quicksilver. Separated from their lord, they 
knaw not if they have a master or not. 
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I brought nothing into this world, and, except the infirmities* 
of man, carry nothing out. I have a dread for my salvation, 
and with what torments I may be punished. Though I have 
strong reliance on the mercies and bounties of God, yet, regarding 
my actions, fear will not quit me ; but when I am gone reflection 
will not remain. Come then what may, I have launched my 
vessel in the waves. Though Providence will protect the camp, 
yet, regarding appearances, the endeavours of my sons are indis- 
pensably incumbent. Give my last prayers to ray grandson 
(Bddar Bakht), whom I cannot see, but the desire affects me. 

, The Jlegatfi (his daughter) appears afflicted ; but God is the only 
judge of hearts. The foolish thoughts of women produce nothing 
but disappointment. Farewell. Farewell. Farewell. 

To tho Prince Kdm Bakhsh, 

My son, nearest to my heart ! Though in the height of my 
power, and by God'^s permission, I gave you advice, and took with 
you the greatest pains, yet, as it was not the Divine will, you 
did not attend with the ear of compliance. Now I depart a 
stranger, and lament my own insignificance, what does it profit 
me ? I carry with me the fruits of my sins and imperfections. 
Surprising Providence ! I came here alone, and alone I depart. 
The leader of this caravan hath deserted me. The fever, which 
troubled me for twelve days, has left me. Wherever I look I 
see nothing but the Divinity. My fears for the camp and 
followers are great ; but, alas ! I know not myself. My back 
^ is bent with weakness, and my feet have lost the power of 
motion. The breath wliich rose is gone, and has left not even 
hope behind it. I have committed numerous crimes, and know 
•not with what punishments I ihay be seized. Though the 
Protgctor of mankind will guard the camp, yet care is incum- 
bent also on the faithful and my sons. When I was alive, no 
care was taken y and now I am gone, the consequence may be 
guessed. The guardianship of a people is the trust by God 
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committed to my sons. A’zam Shih is near. Be cautious that 
none of the faithful are slain, or that their miseries fall upon my 
liead, I resign you, your mother and son to Grod, as I myself 
am going. The agonies of death come upon me fast. Bahadur 
Shah is still where he was, and his son is arrived near Hindustan, 
Bedar Bakht is in Gujarat. Hayatu-n Nissa, who has beheld no 
afflictions of time till now, is full of sorrows. Regard the Begam 
as without concern, l/dipur, your mother, was a partner in my 
illness, and wishes to accompany me in death ; but every thing 
has its appointed time. 

The domestics and courtiers, however deceitful, yet must^ not 
be ill-treated. It is necessary to gain your views by gentleness 
and art. Extend your feet no lower than your skirt. The com- 
plaints of the unpaid troops are as before. Dara Shukoh, 
though of much judgment and good understanding, settled large 
pensions on his people, but paid them ill, and they were ever 
discontented. I am going. Whatever good or evil I have done, 
it was for you. Take it not amiss, nor remember what offences 
I have done unto yourself, that account may not be demanded of 
me hereafter. No one has seen the departure of his own soul, 
but I see that mine is departing. 
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LXXXI. 

TA'RrXH-I BAHia)UR sHAnr. 

[This is a small anonymous work extending from the death of 
Auj^angzeb to the accession of Muhammad Sli^ih, written, as the 
author states, forty years after the death of Aurangzeb, and 
therefore in 1747 a.d. As its title indicates, Bahadur Shah 
is its leading subject, and the history af the reign of that 
monarch takes up about half the volume. It is written in a 
prolix tedious style. The reign of Bahadur Shah was trans- 
lated for Sir H. M. Elliot by Lt. Anderson, 25th Native 
Infantry,” but there is very little in it which has not been 
told far better elsewhere. A few short Extracts follow. There 
are two copies of the work among the MSS. One is a small 
8vo. of 138 pages of nine lines each.] 

EXTRACTS. 

When the news of that ‘^unavoidable event,’’ the death of 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, reached Dehli, an extraordinary com- 
motion spread through Hindustan, and wonderful events fol- 
s lowed. On the third day after it became known in Dehli, 
on the 21st Zi-l kaMa, 1118 of the holy Hijra (18th Feb- 
ruary, 1707), after sunset and before the cry to evening prayer, 
such a noise arose on the west as might be taken as a sample 
of the noise there will be at the day of judgment. If hun- 
dreds of thousands of men were to collect together and simul- 
taneously raise the most dreadful shouts, there would be no 
resemblance to that noise. It exceeds all my powers to describe 
it. Forty years have passed up to this time, but that strange 
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noise is still in my ears, and whoever heard it must certainly re- 
member it. The noise lasted for about half an hour, and then 
subsiding, nothing was heard of it after the lapse of two hours. 


On account of the death of Aurangzeb, and in consequence of 
the confusion in Hindustan, the price of grain in all the pro- 
vinces remained unsettled. In some places it was more, in others 
less. Tims in the first year after the death of His Majesty, in 
1119 of the Hijra, the price of grain in Dehli became known to 
Asafu-d daula, viz. the rate at which it was sold for ready 
money. Wheat was twenty sirs per rupee ; barley twenty- 
seven sfrs ; gram twenty-five sirs ; suhkdds rice ten sirs ; dal 
miing (a kind of vetch) fifteen sirs ; mask (pulse) eighteen sirs ; 
moth twenty sirs ; ^adas eighteen sirs ; g//i two sirs ; pungent oil 
(rauglian4 talkh) seven sirs; red sugar twelve sirs. 

When Bahadur Shah arrived at Burhanpur (on his march 
against Kam Bakhsh), a severe pestilence (tvabd) b^oke out 
amongst the royal troops. Those attacked suffered from such 
unnatural heat that they generally died in the course of a week, 
and those whc lived longer than a week, after undergoing great 
pain and torment, recovered. The army continued its march 
towards Haidarabad. Twenty rupees was the hire paid to the 
porters for carrying a sick man for a march of three kos. 
Pioneers were sent on ahead of the camp to dig graves, and 
when the array reached its new camping ground, the tents were 
filled on one side, and graves upon the other. 


At the time the army was marching southwards towards Bur- 
iianpur. Guru Gobind, one of the grandsons of Ndnak, had come 
into these districts to travel, and accompanied the royal camp. 
He was in the habit of constantly addressing assemblie^s of 
worldly persons, religious fanatics, and all sorts of people. One 
day an Afghan, who frequently attended these meetings, was 
sitting listening to him, when certain expressions, unfit for the 
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ears of the faithful, fell from the tongue of the Guru. The Afghdn 
was enraged, and regardless of , the Guru's dignity and import- 
ance, he gave him two or three stabs with a knife and killed him. 

The son of Jahdndar Shdh was Sultan ’Azizu-d din. The sons 
of ’Azimu-sh Shan were Sultan Farrukh Siyar, Sultan Karimu-d 
din, and Sultdn Humayun Bakht. The sons of Khujista Akhtar 
Jahan Shah were Sultan Farkhanda Akhtar the eldest; the 
second Roshan Akhtar, afterwards the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah ; the third son was Sultan Mubarak Akhtar, also called 
Acbhi Miyan. The son of Prince Rafi’u-sh Shan was Rafi’-d 
Daraja. The son of ’Ali Jah was 'Ali Tabar. The sons of Bed&r 
Bakht were Bedar Dil, Sa id Bakht, and Hayatu-llah. The sons 
of Prince Earn Bakhsh were Sultan Muhiu-s Sunnat, and 
Tahyau-s Sunnat. Of the grandsons of Shah Jahan and sons 
of Dara Shukoh were Card Bakhsh, Yazdan Bakhsh, and Sultan 
Sipihr Shukoh. 
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T.^RrKH.I SHA'H ’ALAM BAHADUR SHAH 

OP 

DA'NISHMAND KHA'N. 

[This is another history of Bahadur Shah, but it reaches only to 
the month of Bajab, in the second year of his rei^n. It is the 
work of Danish mand Khan, already noticed in No. LXXVI. 
(supra, p. 200). The author is best known by his title Ni*amat 
Khdn^ but in the present volume he calls himself D&nishraand 
Khan, and tells us that he had received the title of Mukarrah 
Khan in the reign of Aurangzeb. It appears also from this 
work, that he wrote a book called Bdd%hdli-ndma} which was 
presented to the Emperor, and for which he received an augmen- 
tation of his mansah. The work is divided into months ; and 
the two years and few months fill 262 leaves of fourteen lines to 
the page. It is written in an ambitious style, and abounds with 
quotations from the Arabic and of Persian verse.] 


^ [Probably the same as the Shdh-mma referred to in No. LXXVI.] 
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’IBEAT-Ni^M A 

OF 

MUHAMMAD KA'SIM. 


This work is sometimes called Tdrikh-i Bahadur- ShdhL It is 
a well-written history, composed by Muhammad Kasim, who 
describes himself as a dependent of Amini-l umard Saiyid 
Husain 'AH Khdn. It commences with the death of Aurang- 
ze^>, and terminates with the death of Kuthu-l Mulk Saiyid 
’Abdu-llah, the author having accomplished his purpose of 
writing a history of the times of the two great Saiyids of Barha. 
One copy I have in small octavo contains 224 pages of eighteen 
lines to a page. Another imperfect copy of a work of the same 
name, and by the same author, carries the history down to 
A.D. 1736. The language also occasionally varies, so that it is 
probable the latter may be a second edition of the former, 
especially as it seems to be more elaborately got up, and to be 
written in a more polished style. There are, however, several 
works known by this name, and there is a later history bearing 
this title. 

The following is a list of the contents, with the number of 
pages occupied by each chapter : 

Reason of writing the ''Ibrat-ndma, 2 pp. — Cause of the author’s 
becoming an attendant in the Court of Amiru-l umard Saiyid 
Husain ’AH Khdn the Martyr, 9 pp. — Account of the Death of 
Aurangzeb 'ii^lamgir, 11 pp. — Happy Accession of Bahddur 
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Shah to the Imperial Throne, 11 pp. — March of Muhammad 
A’zam Shah with the object of making war against Muhammad 
Muazzam Bahddur Shah. The armies meet in the field of 
Haju in the vicinity of Agra, 5 pp. — Battle between Muhammad 
A’zam Shdh and Muhammad Mu’azzam Bahadur Shah and his 
sons. Victory gained by the latter, 4 pp. — Rejoicings at the 
victory of Muhammad Mu’azzam Bahadur Shah. Rewards and 
gifts granted by him to his old and new servants, attendants 
and relations, 18 pp. — Departure of Bahadur Shah towards the 
Dakhin against Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, 2 pp. — His return 
into Hindustan after gaining the victory over Kam Bakhs|}, his ^ 
younger brother, 13 pp. — Disturbances caused by the Sikhs in ^ 
the Panjab, Ruin of Sirhind. Eulogy of Nanak Shah Fakir, 

2 pp. — War of the four Princes close to the garden of Shalimar 
in L&hore, 42 pp. — The two Princes Jah&n Shah and Rafi’u- 
Slian. War with Muhammad Mu’izzu-d din Jahandar Shah, 12 
pp. — Happy accession of Muhammad Mu^izzu-d din Jah&ndar 
Shah to the Imperial Throne of Dehli, 11 pp.— Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar, hearing the news of the battles of the four Princes 
at Lahore, prepares to take revenge for his father and brother, 7 
pp. — The troops of Sultan ’Azzu-d din, son of Jahand&r Shah, 
defeated by the two Saiyids. His flight, 10 pp, — Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar’s Accession to the Throne at Agra, 12 pp. — fsa 
Khan, Zammddr of the Doab, his family and relations, all killed 
by Shahdad Khan, an Afghan of Kasor, 19 pp.— Cause of dis- 
turbance in the Government of Farrukh Siyar, 3 pp. — Nawdb 
Saiyid Husain ’Ali Khan appointed to superintend the affairs of 
the Rajputs of Ajmir and of the great miirs^ and to bring R&ja . 
Ajit Singh’s daughter to Farrukh Siyar, 6 pp.— Farrukh Siyar 
marries the daughter of Raja Ajit Singh Rathor on the banks of 
the Ravi, 7 pp. — The Siibaddri of the Dakhin committed to the 
charge of Husain ’Ali Khan, and that of the Eastern Division to 
Hamla Bahddur, 6 pp, — Muhammad Rafi’u-d Darajat raised to 
the throne 5 death of Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, 4 pp. — Tumults 
and seditions at Agra. Prince Neku Siyar raised to the throne ; 
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Saiyid Husain ^AU Khan’s march to Agra with Rafi'u-d Daula 
Shah Jahan the Second. Reduction of the fort of Agra, 14 pp. 
— Accession of Muhammad Ghazi to the throne, by the aid of 
the Saiyids, at Fathpur, 19 pp. — Disturbances at Allahdbad by 
Giridhar Bah&dur, brother of Raja Chhabila ; Haidar KuU 
Khan sent against him ; departure of Raja Ratan Bahadur, 4 
pp. — Muhammad Shah s departure towards the Dakhin ; Saiyid 
Husain ’AH Khan killed by the treachery of a Mughal, 36 pp. 
— News of Saiyid Husain Khan being killed received by Saiyid 
’AbSu-llah Khan, his elder brother ; and his affliction, 23 pp. — 
^ War^between Muhammad Amin Khan and Saiyid "Abdu-llah 
^ Khan Kutbu-1 Mulk ; capture of the aforesaid Saiyid, 13 pp. 

Size of one copy 9 J inches by 7 — 108 pages of 12 lines each. 

[There are four copies of this work among Sir H. M. Elliot’s 
MSS.] 


EXTRACTS. 

[The exaltation of the Saiyids (’Abdu-llah and Husain ’AH 
Kh4n) exceeded all conception, and passed the bounds of de- 
scription. They became envied by many of the nobles, and 
their names were upon every tongue. Mir Jumla on his part 
never lost an opportunity of making malicious insinuations and 
charges against Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, and he especially complained 
that the Saiyid, in pursuit of his own pleasure, had left all the 
control of business in the hands of Ratan Chand, who had a 
maw as insatiable as the nethermost hell for swallowing gold and 
silver. Against the younger brother Amiru-l umard Saiyid ’AH 
Khan, it was alleged that his bearing was proud and haughty, 
unbecoming in a subject. By such insinuations the mind of the 
^Emperor was poisoned. Khdn-daurdn was ostensibly intimate 
and friendly with the two brothers, but he considered himself one 
of the most trusted counsellors of the Emperor. He was never 
absent from Court night or day, and whatever entered his mind, 
whether exalted or low, pleasant or unpleasant, he imparted to 
the Emperor. * * It was often proposed that the two brothers 
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should be seized in the Emperor^'s private council chamber, and 
committed to close confiement.] 

Murder of Husain ^ Alt Khan, 

[The chief nobles having, according to practice, attended the 
Emperor to his tents, were returning to their own quarters. 
Amini-l umard Husain ’AH, unmindful of the designs of his 
enemies, proceeded to his tents in a pdlki^ escorted by seven or 
eight of his attendants. Muhammad Amin Khan, Sa%dat 
Khan, and some other of the conspirators, were with him. ^ Mn- ^ 
hammad Amin resorted to artifice, and pretending to be faint, ^ 
he wished to lie down on the ground. He was brought 
round by means of rose-water and musk. Thereupon he 
directed that they should bring to him Haidar Kuli Khan, the 
commander of the artillery. They ran to fetch that crafty 
partner in the conspiracy. At this time there were only two or 
three of the attendants and valiant brothers of the Saiyid near 
his pdlkz, A man named Haidar Beg, from the station of 
Muhammad Amin, accompanied by several Mughals, came for- 
ward complaining of Muhammad Amin, and desiring to present 
a petition. * * The attendants wanted to take the petition from 
his hands, but he would not allow tliem. The Amiru~l umard 
kindly told them to let the man approach. Haidar Beg advanced 
to present the petition, and as the Amir took it, the assassin drew 
a dagger^from his waist, and stuck the Amir in the side, so that 
he rolled out of the 2mll% and his blood spurted over the by- 
standers. He called out, ‘‘Will no one come to my aid?” and as 
he lay with his bowels protruding, he cried, “ Bring me a horse, 

I will ride.” A youth of fourteen years of age, named Saiyid 
Mir Khdn, son of the Amiris elder brother Asadu-llah Khdn 
Bahadur, was walking near the and as soon as he» saw 

what was passing, he cried out, “ Some rascals are killing the 
Nawdb ! ” Then he attacked Haidar Beg fiercely with his short 
sword, and wounded him in two or three places, stretching him 
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dead upgp. the ground beside his victim. The other Mughals 
attacked the youth, and slew him with many wounds. The 
murdered Nawdb^s head was then cut off, and carried to Mu- 
hammad Amin Khdn, and those who bore it expected great 
rewards in fulfilment of the promises made to them.] 


Death of Kuthu-^l Midh Saiyid ^Ahdudlah, 

[The Mughals at length so worked upon the Emperor by their 
im^rtunities and artifices, that he consented to the poisoning of 
Saiyid.] 


END OF VOL. VJI. 
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W. G. Aston, M.A., Interpreter and Translator, H. B. M.'s Legation, Yedo, 
^ Japan. Third edition. 12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12s. 

Atharva Veda Prati^ahhya. — See under Whitney. 

Anptores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 

supervision of Theodor Goldstuckeb. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 10s. 
each part. 

Axon. — The Litebatube of the Lancashire Dialect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F B.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. \s. 

Baba — An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. bs. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigraphical Dictionary and Grammar, By Anton 
Bachmaier, President ot the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18ino, 
cloth, pp. viii. ; 26 ; 160. 1870. 3s. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigraphisches Worterbuch zum Gebrauche fur die 
DEUTSCHE Sprachb. Verfasst von Anton Bachmaier, Vorsitzendem des 
Central- Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Munchen. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2s. 6<i 

Bachmaier.— Dictionnaire Pasigraphique, precede de la Grammaire. 
Redige par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Socie'te' Centrale de Pasi- 
graphie a Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168 ; 150. 1870. 2s. 6d. 

Ballad Society’s Publications. — Subscriptions — Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 

1868 . 

1. Ballads and Poems from Manuscripts. Vol. I. Part I. On the 

Condition of England in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. (includ- 
ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long 
Introduction) the following poems, etc. : Now a Dayes, ab. 1 520 a.d. ; Vox 
Populi Vox Dei, a.d. 1547-8; The Ruyn’ of a Ream’; The Image of 
Ypocresye, a d. 1533; Against the Blaspheming English Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; The Overthrowe 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Robiu Hoode ; De Monasteriis Dirutis. Edited 
by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo. 

2. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. II. Part I. The Poore Mans 
Pittance. By Richard Williams. Contayninge three severall subjects : — 

• (1.) Theiirste, the fall and com play nte of Anthonie Babington, whoe, with 

others, weare executed for htghe trenson in the feildes nere lyncolns Inne, 
in the yeare of OMr lorde — 1586. (2.) The seconde contaynes the life and 

Deathe of Roberte, lorde Deverox, Earle of Es*!ez : whoe was beheaded in 
the towre of london on ash-wensdaye momynge, Anno — 1601. (3.) The 
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laste, Intituled acclamatio patrie,’* contayninge the homb[l]e treaaon that 
weare pretended aga^nate your Mat'Mie, to be donne on the parliament howse 
The secoode [third] yeare of your Raygne [1605]. Edited by F. J. 

Furnivall, M.A. 8vo. {The Introductions^ by Professor W. R, Morfll^ 
M^A,^ of Oriel Coll., Oxford^ and the Index, are published in No. 10 J 

1869. 

3. The Eoxbhrghe Ballads. Pai-t I. With short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq.*. F.S.A., author of “Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,'* etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by Mr, J. H. 
Rimbault and Mr. Hooper. 8vo. 

1870. 

4. The Roxbueghe Baxlads. Vol. I. PartlL 

1871. 

5. TheRoxbueghe Ballads. Vol. I. Part III. With an Intro- 
duction and short Notes by W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A. 

6. Captain Cox, his Ballads and Booxs ; or, Robeet Laneha^A 
Letter : Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Qneenz Majesty at 
Xillingworth Castl, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, J575r. is 
signihed ; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto hiz freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. Re-edited, with accounts of all Captain 
Cox's accessible Books, and a comparison of them with those in the 
COMPLAYNT OF SCOTLAND. 1.548-9 A.D. Bv F. J. FdRNIVALL, M.A. 8vO. 

1872. 

7. Ballads feom Manusceipts. Vol. I. Part II. Ballads on 
Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey; with Wynkyn de 
Worde's Treatise of a Galaunt (a.b. 1520 a.d.). Edited by Frederick J. 
Furnivall, M.A. With Forewords to the V olume, Notes, and an Indes. 8vo. 

8. The Roxbueghe Ballads. VoL II. Part I. 

1873. 

9. The Roxbueghe Ballads. Vol. II. Part IL 

10. Ballads feom Manusceipts. Vol. II. Part II. Containing 

Ballads on Queen Elizabeth, Essex, Campion, Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher, 
Warwick, and Bacon, “the Candlewick Ballads," Poems from the Jackson 
MS., etc. Edited by W. R. Morfill, Esq., M.A., with an lotroduction 
to No. 3. 

1874. 

11. Love- Poems and Humoueous Ones, written at the end of a volume 

of small printed books, a.d. 1614-1619, in the British Museum, labelld 
“ Various P^iems," and markt Put forth by Frederick J, Furnivall. 

12. The Roxbueghe Ballads. Vol. II. Part III. 

1875. 

13. The Roxbueghe Ballads, Vol. III. Parti. 

1876. 

14. The Bagfoed Ballads. Edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by Joseph Woodfall Ersworth, M.A., Camb., Editor of the Reprinted 
“ ‘Drolleries* of the Restoration." Parti. 

Ballantyne. — Elements of Hind! and Beaj Bhaka Geammae. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 6s. 

Ballantyne. — Piest Lessons in Sansxeit Geammae ; together with Ism 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viil. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. Ss. 6d. 
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Baneijea. — ^The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Onginal Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Rev. K. M. Banbrjea. 8to. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 8j. Qd. 
Bate — A Dictionary of the Hinder Language. Compiled by J. 

D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12#. 6d. 

Beal. — Travels of Pah Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a ’Iranslation of 
the Pratimoksha and the Amithaba Sutra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 10#. 6d. 

Beal. — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By S. 
Beal, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15#. 

Beal — The Romantic Legend of Sakhya Buddha. From the 
^ Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of “ Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12s. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tripitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
•A Catalogue and Compendious Peport. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7#. Qd, 

Beames. — Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5s. 

Beames. — Notes on the Bhojpuri Dialect op Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6d. 

Beames. — A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
OF India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati. Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S.. M.R.A.S., tkc. 

Vol. I. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and SCO. 16s. 

Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16s. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By H. S. K. 

Bellaibs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Asukedkau, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 
Bellew. — A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
up. xii. and 356, cloth. 42#, 

Bellew. — A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8yo.,pp. xii. and 156. cloth. 21#. 

Bellew. — From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 

through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.L, Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,” and “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.” 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14#. 

Bellew. — Kashmir and Kashghar. A Narrative of the Journey of 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 
*8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 420. 16#. 

Bellows. — English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers^ 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 
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Bellows. — OuTUNE Dictiosaet, POE THE USE OP MissioEAEiES, ExplorepB, 
and Students of Language. By Max MUllbb, M. A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7«. 
Bellows. — Dictionabt por the Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By John Bellows. Masculine 
and Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Conjugations of ^1 the 
Verbs; Liaison marked in French Fart, and Hints to aid Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised by Alexandre Beljaice. M.A., 
and Fellow of the University, Paris. Second Edition. 32mo. roan, with tuck, 
gilt edges. 10s. 6rf. 

Benfey. — A Geamhae op the Language of the Vedas. By Dr. 

Theodor Benfey. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [/n preparation* 

Benfey. — A Peactical Grammar of the SiNSKRir Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal ^o. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

BescM. — Clayis Humanioeum Litterarum Sublimtoeis Tamulici Idio- 
MATis. Auctore R. P. Constantio Josepho Beschio, Soc. Jesu, in Madncrensi 
Regno Missionano. Edited by the Rev. K. Ihlefeld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10s. 

Bennnann. — Vocabulary of the Tigre Language. Written down by 
Moritz yon Beurmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
MEUX,of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 3s. 6d* 

Beveridge. — The District of Bakarganj ; its History and Statistics. 

By H. Beveridge, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 21s. 
Bhagavat-Geeta. — See under Wilkins. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental W orks published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 348. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., 2s. ; in 4to., 4s. 

Bigandet. — The Life or Legend of Gaudaiia, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of A va and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi , 538, and v. £2 2s. 

Birch. — Fasti Monastici Aevi Saxonici : or, an Alphabetical List of 

the Heads of Religious Houses in England, previous to the Norman Conquest, 
to which is prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. 
ByW. DeGrev Birch. 8vo. cloth, pp viii. and 114. Ss. 

' Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. BuEek, Ph D. Volume I. I. Phonology. 11. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. l6s. 

Bleek. — A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 

By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D., etc , etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 2s. 6d. 
Bleek. — Reynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. 1. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. 6d, ^ 
Blochmann. — The Prosody of the Persians, according to Saifi, J mi, 
^ and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. 6d. 

Blochmann. — School Geography of India and British Bubicah. ^ By 
H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. pp. vi. and 100. 2s. 6^. * 

Blochmann. — A Treatise on the Ruba’i entitled Risalab i Taranah, 
By Agha Ahmad ’Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2s. 6d. 
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BlochniSllll. — The Peesian Metees bt ® Treatise on Persian. 

Rhyme by Jumi. Edited in, Persian, by H. Blochmann, M.A. 8to. sewed, 
pp. 62. 3j. 6d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buhler, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-70. 

1. Panchatantra IV. AND V. Edited, with l^otes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph.D. Pp.84, 16. 6s. 1 • J 

2. NiGOjiBHA^rA’s Paribhashenditsekhara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings. 

pp. 116. 105.6^. T».. -ni- T\ 

3. Panchatantra II. and hi. Edited, with I^otes, by G. Buhler, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 7s. ^d. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with I^otes, by E. Kielhorn, Ph.D. 


Pp. 114,53. 7s. Qd, ^ , , 

Sn KXlidIsa’s Raghuvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part 1. Cantos I, -VI. lOsM. 
fi ^RiT.m isA’s MiLAViKAeNiMiTEA. Edited, Witt Notes, by Shaneae 


P. Pandit, M.A. lOs. Qd. ^ i • j 

7. NiGOjfBHATTA’s ParibhIshendusekhara Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. lOs. 6d. 

8. ZalibXsa’s Baghtjvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankau P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 10s. 6<i. 

9. Kagojibhatta’s ParibhIshendfsekhara. Edited and explained 

by P. Kielhorn. Part II Trauhlation and Notes. (Paribhashds xxxviii.- 

Ixix.) 7s. ■ 1 • • 1 j 1 

10. Dandin’s Dasarumaracharita. Edited with critical and explana- 

tory Notes by G. Buhler. IWt I. 7s. 6d. 

11. Bhaetrihari’s Nitisataka and V^viragyasataka, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries, Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 


Telano. 9s, 

12. Nagojibhatta’s ParibhAshenditsekiiara. Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhorn. Pait 11. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas Ixx.- 
cxxii.) 7s. 6d. 

13. KArJDASA’s Raghutamsa, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 10^. 6d. . V n 

14. VikramInkadevacharita. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 


Buhler. 7s. 6d. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 

By W. Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1 870. Scarce. 
Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s. 

3oyce . — A Grammar of the Kaffir Language. — By William B. 
Botes, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J, Davis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xii. and 
• 164, cloth. 8s. . 

Bowditch. — Suffolk Surnames. By K. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8to. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 6d, 

Bretscbneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed bx the Ancient 
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Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun^ 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By £. I^^uetschnbiuek, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8fo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. 1«. 

Bretschneider. — Notes on Chinese Mediaeval Travellers to the 
West. By £. Bretschneider, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 5s. 

Bretschneider. — Arch.®oloqical and Historical Eesearches - on 
Peking and its Environs. By E. Bretschneider, M.B., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 6«. 

Bretschneider. — Notices of the Mediaeval Geography and History 
OF Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 12^. 6rf. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See nnder Kem. 

Brinton. — The Myths of the New World A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
331. 12s. 6d. ^ 

British Museum. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the 
British Museum. By Dr- Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4to pp. viii. and 188, boards. 2l«. 

Brockie. — Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By William 
Brockie, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott, etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 6d. 

Bronson. — A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 2 s . 

Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14«. 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc.. Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3«. 6d. 

Buddhaghosha’s Parables : translated from Burmese by Captain H. 
T. Rogers, B.E. With an Introduction containing Buddha's Dhammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Wax Muller. 8vo. pp. 378, 
cloth. 12s. 6d. 

Burgess. — Archeological Survey of Western India. Eeport of 
the First Season’s Operations in the Belgam and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Burgess. With 56 photographs and lith. plates. 
Royal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. £2 2 s . 

Burnell. — Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic Manuscripts, 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2 s . 

Bnmell. — The Samavidhanabrahmana (being the Third Brahmana) 

of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sdyana, an 
English I'ranslation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. G. Burnell. 
Volume I. — Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. 12s. 

Bnmell. — The Vamqabeahmana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 

Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell, M.K.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. zliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10«. ^ 

Burnell. — T he DEVATaDHYaYABEaHMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.B.A.8. 8vo. and Iraus., 
pp. 34. 58, 
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Buniell. — Os the Ainbea School of Sanszeit Ghammaeiass. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. B oenell. 8vo. 
pp. 120. lOr. 6* 

BumelL — ^Datada9A9loki. Ten Slokas in Sanskeit, with English 
Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8to. pp. 11. 2s. 

Burnell. — Elements op South-Inlian Pal-Eogeapht, from the 4th 
to the 17th century a.d. By A. C. Burnell. 4to. boards, pp. 98. With 
30 plates. 1875. 

Buttmann. — A Geammae of the New Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 474. 
1873. 14s. 

Calcutta Beview. — The Calcutta Eeview. Published Quarterly. 
Price 85. 6d. 

Caldwell. — A Compaeative Geammae of the Deavidian, oe South- 
^ Indian Family of Languages. By the Rev. B. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. 1875. 28*. 

Callaway. — Izinqanekwane, Nensumansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantu 
f ^Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Distories of the Zulus). In their own words, 

with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Hbniiy Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. lo5. 

Callaway. — The Eeligious System of the Amazulu. 

Part I.—Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part IT. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869, 4.v. 

Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo pp. 150, sewed. 1870, 4s. 

Part IV. — Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6</. 
CalligaHs. — Le Compagnon he Tous, ou Dictionnaire Poltglotte. 
Par leColonel Louis Calltgaris, Grand Officier, etc. (French — Latin — Italian— 
Spanish — Portuguese— German — English — Modern Greek — Arabic— Turkish. > 
2 vols. 4to,, pp. 1167 and 746. Turin. £i 4s, 

Campbell. — Specimens of the Languages of India, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11s. 6d. 

Carpenter. — The Last Days in England of the Bajah Eammohun 
Rot. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, clotL 7s. 6rf. 

Carr. — a Collection of Telugu Peoveebs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devndgari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31s. 6rf 

«Catlin. — 0-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Catlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 

ChaBners.— The Origin of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.H. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 5s. 
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Chalmers. — The Spechla.tios's oh Metaphysics, Polity, ahd Mobality 
OP “ The Old Phtlosopheh** Latt Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4s. 6rf. 

Chaxnock. — Ludus Pateontmictts ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8 VO., pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6rf. 

Chamock. — Yeeba Nominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14f. 

Chamock. — The Peoples of Transylvania. Founded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society op London, on the 4th of May, 
1869. *By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S. A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s. 6d. 

Chaucer Society’s Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 


1868. Flr&t Series, 


Canterbuet T.ALES. Part I. ^ 

I. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
“ Moveable Prologues'* of the Canterbury Tales, — The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue, — when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them. 

II. The Prologue and KnighPs Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 


III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 


Hengwrt 
Cambridge , 
Corpus 
Petworth 
Lansdowne 


154. 

Og. 4. 27. 
Oxford. 

851. 


Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. * 

1868. Second, Series, 


1. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the .\nglo- Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child's Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part 1. On the Pronunciation of the 
xivth, xvith, xviith, and xviiith centuries. 

2. Essays on Chaucer; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Saudras’s E’tude sur Chaucer, comidere eomme Lmtateur des Tromkres^ 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., I rinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author.— II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chilindre: “For 
by my chtltndre it is prime of day " (Shipmannea Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
" lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and Ulustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. 

3. A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chau'cer’s 

Canterbury Tales. Fart 1. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., ete. By F. J. Fuhnivall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinitv Hall, Cambridge. 
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Chancer Society’s Fnblicatioas — continued. 

1869. First Series. 

VIII. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, Cook’s, and Gamelyn’s Tales : Ellesmere MS. 

>> i» j» II II II Hengwit , 

X. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambridge , 

^XI. „ ,, ,, „ ,, ,, „ Corpus , 

^vll. ,, „ ,, ,, ,, „ ,, Petworth , 

XIII. ,, ,, jj jj j, ,, Lansdowne , 

These are separate issues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 

1869. Second Series, 

4. English Peontjnctation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 
Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part II. 


1870. First Series. 

XIV. Canterbury Tales. Part II. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, and Cook’s 
Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six 
parallel Texts. 

• 1870. Second Series. 

5. On Early English Pronitnctation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. Illustrations 

on the Pronunciation of xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, 

Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pronouncing 

Vocabulary. 

1871. First Series. 

XV. The Man of Law’s, Shipman’s, and Prioress’s Tales, with Chaucer’s own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from tlie MSS. above named, 
and 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 
Ellesmere MS. 

XVI. The Man of Law’s Tale, &c., &c. : Ellesmere MS. 

XyiT. „ „ „ „ Cambiidge „ 

XVIII. „ ,, ,, ,, Corpus „ 

XIX, The Shipman’s, Prioress’s, and Man of Law’s Tales, from the Petworth MS. 

XX. The Alan of Law’s Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with woodcuts 
of fourteen drawings ol Tellers of Tales in the Ellesmere MS.) 

XXL A Parallel- I’ext edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I. ; — ‘The 
Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse,’ from Thynne's ed. of 1532, the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner AIS. 34(i ; ‘the compleynt to Pite,’ ‘the 
Parlamentof Foules,’ and ‘the Compleynt of Mars,’ each from six A1SS. 

XXTI. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., con- 
taining ‘ The Parlament of Foules,' from three AISS. 

XXIII. Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I , containing 1. two MS. 

fragments of ‘ The Parlament of Foules ; ’ 2. the two differing versions 
of ‘The Prologue to the Legende of Good Women,' arranged so as to 
show their differences ; 3, an Appendix of Poems attributed to Chaucer, 
I. ‘The Halade of Pitee by Chauciers ; ’ ii. ‘The Cronycle made by 
Chaucer,' both from MSS. written by Shirley, Chaucer’s contemporary. 

XXIV. A One- I’ext Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel-Text Edition, Part I., containing: 1. The Dethe of 
Blaunche the Duchesse; 2. The Compleynt to Pite; 3. The Parlament 
of Foules; 4. The Compleynt of Mars; 5. The ABC, with its 
original from De Guileville’s Pelermage de la Vie huvtaine (edited 

• from the best Paris MSS, by M. Paul Meyer). 

1871. Second Series. 

6. Trial Fore-words to my Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor 
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Chancer Society's Publications— 

Poems for the Chaucer Society (with a try to set Chaucer’s "Works in thieir right 
order of Time). By Fredk. J. Furnivall, Part 1. (This Part brings <»it, 
for the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless love ) 

1872. First Series. 

XXV. Chaucer’s Tale of Melibe, the Monk’s, Nun's Priest’s, Doctor's, Par- 
doner’s, Wife of Bath’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Talcs, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MSS. above named, and with the remaining 13 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the Ellesmere MS. 
XXVI, The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Ellesmere MS., with 
9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXVII. The Wife's, Friar’s, Summoner’s, Monk’s, and Nun’s Priest’s Tales, 
from the Hengwrt MS , with 23 woodcuts of the 'J'ellers of the Tales. 
(Partin.) 

XXVIII. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Cambridge MS., 
with 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Bred and Mylk ftfr 
Children, addressed to his Son Lowys by Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
by the Kev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. , 

1872. Second Series. 

7. Originals and X-SAmovES of some of Chaucer^s Canterbury Tales. 

Part 1. 1. The original of the Man of Law’s Tale of Constance, from the 

French Cbronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS. 56, ab 1340 a.d., collated 
with the later copy,ab. 14-1)0, in the National Library at Stockholm ; copied and 
edited with a trnslation, by jMr, Edmund Brock. 2. The Tale of “Merelaus 
the Emperor,” from the Early-English version of the Ocata Mofnanorum in Harl, 
MS. 7333; and 3 Part of Matthew Paris’s Ftta Offee Primi\ both stories, 
illustrating incidents in the Man of Law’s Tale. 4. Two French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve's Tale. 5. Two Latin Stories like the Friar's Tale. 

1873. First Series. 

XXX. The Six-Text Canterbury Tales, Part V., containing the Clerk's and 
Merchant’s Tales. 

1873. Second Series. 

8. Albertano of Brescia’s Liher Consild et ConsolationxSy a.d, 1246 

(the Latin source of the French original of Chaucer’s Melibe)^ edited from the 
MSS. bv Dr. Thor Sundry. 

, 1874. First Series. 

XXXI. The Six-Text, Part VI., containing the Squire’s and Franklin’s Tales. 
XX XII. to XXXVI. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. 

1874. Second Series. 

9. Essays on Chaucer, his AYords and Works, Part II. : 3. John of 

Hoveden’s Fraciica Chilindri, edited from the MS. with a translation, by Mr. 
E. Brock. 4. Chaucer’s use of the final -<•, by Joseph Payne, Esq. 5. Mrs. 
E. Barrett-Browriing on Chaucer : being those parts of her review of the Book 
of the Poets, 184*2, which relate to him ; here reprinted by leave of Mr. Robert 
Browning. 6. Professor Bernhard Ten- Brink’s critical edition of Chaucer’s 
Cotapleynte to Pite. 

1875. First Series. 

XXXVII. The Six- Text, Part VII., the Second Nun’s, Canon’s- Yeoman* 8, and 
Manciple’s Tales, with the Blank-Parson Link. 

XXXVIII. to X LI 1 1. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. bringing 
ail up to the Parson’s Tale. 
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Chancer Society’s Publications — continued. 

XLIV. A detailed Comparison of the Troylus and Cryseyde with Boccaccio’s 
FilostratOf with a Translation of all Passages used by Chaucer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not used, by W. Michael Rossetti, Esq., 
and with a print of the Troylus from the Harleian MS. 3943. Part I. 
XLV., XLVI. Ryme-Index to the Ellesmere MS. of the Canterbury Tales, 
by Henry C iioMiE, Esq., M.A. Both in Royal 4to for the Six-Texty 
and in 8vo. for the separate Ellesmere MS. 

1875. Second Series, 

10. Originals and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 
6. Alphonsus of Lincoln, a Story like the Prioress's Tale. 7. How Reynard 
caught Chanticleer, the source of the Nun's -Priest's Tale. 8. 'J'wo Italian 
Stories, and a Latin one. like the Pardoner's Tale. 9. 'I'he Tale of the Priest’s 
Bladder, a story like the Summo}wr*s Tale., being * Li dis de le Vescie a Prestre,* 
par Jakes de Basiw. 10. Petrarch’s Latin Tale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio’s 
^ Story from which it was re-told), the original of the Clerics Tale. II. Five 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the Merchant's Tale. 12. Four 
Versions of The Life of Saint Cecilia, the original of the Second Nun's Tale. 
11? Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, Esq., F.R S. Part IV. 

12. Life Records of Chaucer. Part I., The Robberies of Chaucer by 
Richard Brerelay and others at Westminster, and at Hatcham, Surrey, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 6, 1390, with some account of the Robbers, from the Enrol- 
ments in the Public Record Office. By Walford D. Selby, Esq., of the 
I’ublic Record Office. 

13. Thtnne’s Animadversions (1599) on Speght’s Chaucerh WorJces, 
re-edited from the unique MS., by Fkedk. J. Furnivall, with fresh Lives of 
W.lliam and Francis Thynne, and the only known fragment of The Pilgrim's 
Tale. 

Childers. — A Pali-Englisu Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert 
C^SAR Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in I Vnl., pp. xxii. and 622. cloth. 1875. £3 Ss. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. — A Pali Grammar for Beginners. By Robert C. Childers. 

In 1 wol. 8 VO. cloth. \In preparation. 

Childers. — I^otes on the Sinhalese Langfage. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Xouns. By R. C. Childers. Demy 8vo, 
sd., pp. 16. 1873. Is. 

China Review; or. Notes and Queries on the Par East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, 10s, 
per volume. 

Chinese and Japanese Literature (A Catalogue of), and of Oriental 
Periodicals. On Sale by Trubner & Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. 8vo. 
pp. 28. Gratis. 

Chintamon. — A Commentary on the Text oe the Bhagavad-Gita ; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6s. 

Christaller.— A Dictionary, English, Tshi, (Asante), Akra ; Tshi 
(Chwee), comprising as dialect^ Akfin (Asantd, Akdm, Akuape'm, etc.) and 
* Fante' ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi iie' Nkraii . Enlisi, Otsiii kc Ga 

nsem - asekyere - iihoraa. I wiemoi - asisitnomo- wolo. 

By the Bev. J. G. Christaller, Rev. C. W. Looheb, Rev. J. Zimmermann. 

16mo. 7s. 6d. 
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Christaller. — L Geammak of the Asantb aed Paste Laegttage, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller. 8to. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. lOs. 6d. 

Clarke. — Ten Gheat RELiaiONs : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 

By James Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 14«. 
Clarke. — Memoir on the Comparative Grammar of Egyptian, Coptic, 
andUde. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8yo. sd., pp. 32. 2s. 

Clarke. — Hesearches in Pre-historic and Proto-histortc Compara- 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Archeology, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2s. 6i. 

Cleasby. — An Icelandic-English Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed G. 
Yigfusson. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Wkbm 
Dasent, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7s. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneops Essays of Henry Thomas 

CoLEBROoKF, The Biography by bis Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., MtP., 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
145. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University ot Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xvi.-544, and x.-o20. 1873. 285. 

CoUeccao de Vocabulos e Prases usados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. I 5 . 

Contopoulos. — A Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. 

Part I. Modern Greek-English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 460. 125. 

Part II. English-Modern Greek. 8vo. cloth, pp. 582. 155. 

Conway. — The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 

Collected and edited by M, D. Conway. 4th edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 12s. 

Cotton. — Arabic Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences 'contain- 
ing 30 Primary Words prepaicd according to the Vocal System of Studying 
liunguage. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. ‘Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2*. 

Cowell and Eggeling. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts 

in the Possession ot the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 25. Qd. 

Cowell. — A SHORT Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit of the 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 35. 6rf. 

Cunningham. — The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 285. 

Cunningham. — The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the vanous 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. £2 25. 
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Ctumingham. — Abchaological Suktet of India. Four Reports, 
made during the years l862-63-64-h5. By Alexander Cunningham, C S.I., 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. cloth. £6. 
Dalton. — Desceiptive Ethnology op Bengal. By Edwaed Tuite 
Dalton, C.S.L, Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 3S Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6s. 

D’Alwis. — Buddhist Nievana ; a Eeview of Max Muller’s Dhamma- 
pade. By Jambs D'Alwis, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. X. and 140. 6s. 

D’Alwis . — Pali Teanslations. Part First. By James D’Alwis, 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. 24. Is. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D'Alwis, M.ll.A.S , Advocate of 
thr Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. J., pp. xxxii. and24'4, 
^ sewed. 1870. 8s. 6d. [Fols. II. and III. in preparation. 

Davids. — Three Inscriptions of PAEaKRAMA Banu the Great, from 
^ulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 20. !«. 6d. 

Davids. — SiGiRi, THE Lion Eock, near Pulastipura, and the 39th 
Chapter op the Mahavamsa. By T. W. Riivs Davids. 8vo. pp. 30. Is. 6c?. 
Delepierre. — Supercheries Lttteraires, Pastiches Suppositions 
d’ Auteur, dans ies Lettres et dans les Arts. Par Octave Delepierre. 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 14s. 

Delepierre. — Tableau de la Litterature du Centon, chez les Anciens 
et chez les Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols. small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 21s. 

Delepierre. — Essai Histoeique et Bibliographiqtje sur les Debus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3s. 6d, 

Dennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 

those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the Chinese 
Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £1 10s. 

Dickson. — The PaTiMOKKHA, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2s. 

Dinkard (The). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 

in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Peshotun 
Dustoor Behramjee Sunjana. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth. £1 Is. 

Ddhne. — A Zttlu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 

copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
^Ealir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 

Dohne. — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Kev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 
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Doolittle.— A Yocabflaet and Handbook of the Chinese Langfaoe. 

Komanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
art B. By Kev. Justus Uoolittlb, Author of “ Social Life of the Chinese.’* 
Vol. r. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. II. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 695. 
£1 11*. 6cf. each vol. 

Douglas. — Chinese-Engush Dictionaet of the Vehnacular ok Spoken 

Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Kev. Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. 13 3s. 

Douglas. — Chinese Language and Litekatuke. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 118. 1875. 5s. 
Douse. — Grimm’s Law; A Study: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called “ Laiitverschiebiing.’* To which are added some I;^emarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European A', and several Appendices. By T. Le March ant 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. x\i. and 230. 10s. ed. ^ 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R..A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 26 L 10.s. 6d. 

Dowson. — A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 

100. Limp cloth, 25. Qd. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early EInglisu Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by 11. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furntvall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS 45 . 

3. Ane Compendious and Brlue Tractate concernyng te Office 

AND Dewtie of KYNGif>, etc. By AVilliam LaudEr. (15.)6 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., I). C. I.. 4.^. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by 11. Morris, E^q,, from an unique Cottonian MS. lO.v. 

6. Of the Orthoguaphie and C(*NGPrrnE of the Britan Tongue; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie. for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edit(‘d from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. L500}, by the Itev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8s. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, aii Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. m the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by K. Morris, Esq. Hs. 

8 Morte Arthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Kobekt 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1410 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perry, M.A , I’rebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and CoRRECfTiONS of 
SOME Imperfections of Imphessiones of Chaucer’s Wohkes, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thynne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq.,M.A. 105. * , 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 
first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 25, 
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11. The Monaeche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. Zs, 

12. The Weight’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

13. Seiote Maeheeete, ])E Meiden ant Maette. Three Texts of ab. 

l iOO, 1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyng Hoen, witli fragments of Ploriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3s. ^d. 

15. Political, Peligious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Ts. Qd. 
lo. A Teetice in English brencly drawc out of \ book of Quintis 
^ essencijs in Latyn, Hermys prophete and king of Egipt after flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by renelaciouw of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extiucis from 29 Manuscrijits of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three- text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 

18. II ^Li Meidenueat), about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Is. 

19. The Monaeche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

tl .2 Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hai.l, Esq., D.C L. 3s. Od. 

20. Some TiiiuTisES by IIiciiaed Polle de Hamvole. Edited from 

llobert of Thornton’s MS. (ab.ll40A d.), by Rev. George G. Perry, M.A. Is. 

21. Merlin, OK THE Early History OF King Aether. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4.v. 

22. The Pomans of Partenay, or Ltjsignen, Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS, in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. VV. Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayenrite of Inwyt, or Pemorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 13K) a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 106. 6f?. 

24. Hymns OF THE Virgin AND Christ; The Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 36. 

25. The Stacions of Pome, and the Pilgrim's Sea- Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. U. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose xnd Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit;' Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 26. 

27. Manipulus Vocabuloeum : a Phyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
• by Hknry B. Wheatley. 126. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobetet Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 
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Early English English Text Society's Publications— 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Teea'hses. (Sawles Warde 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Eichaud Morris. First Series. Part I. Is. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman^s Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions for Parish Priests. By John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4^. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle’s ABC, TJrbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke. The Bokes of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynk^n de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager's Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M^, 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge 15«. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Th6mas 
Wright Esq., M.A. , and Mr. William Rossiter. bs. 

34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

andrthe Wobuiige of Ure Lauerd . Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Series. Part 2. 8«. 

35. Sir Latid Lyndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Historic of ane 

Nobil and W’'ailzeaiid Sqvyer, ’William Meldiium, umqvhylc Laird of 
Cleische and Byiinis, compylit be Sir Dauid Lyndesay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
dium, Squyer, compylit alsvva be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2j. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS, in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian LocMities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869. 12j?. 

37. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part lY. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, a/ias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh Printed be Robert Chartens, lOO'J. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hail, Esq., D.C.L. 4.>. 

38. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William Langland (1377 <a.d.). I’he “Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 5S1, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS, 
B. 15. 17. in the IJbrary of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 614, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 6(/. 

39. The “Gest Htstoriale” of the Destruction of Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s ^‘Hygtoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Maaeum, 
University of Glasgov/, by the Rev. Gf.o A. Panton and David Donaldbon. 
Part I. 10^. 6d. ^ 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds ; Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
W’ynchestre; The Ordinances of W^orcester; The Oliice of the Mayor of 
Bristol ; and the Customary of the Manor of TqttenhBll- Regis. From 
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OrigiDal MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq.^ F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On the 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusqu-e et Philosophis. 21s. 

41. The Minor Poems of William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Christie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3s. 

42. Bernardus de Cura rei Famuliaris, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s, 

Ratis Rating, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3 s. 

4 4. ^ Joseph of Arimathie : otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail, an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,’’ first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516 ; and “ The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,*' first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 5s. 

45. Ktng Alfred’s West- Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Vt'ith an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10.s. 

46. Legends of the Holt Rood ; Symbols of the Passion and Cross- 

Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richard 
Morris, LL.D. IO 5 . 

47. Sir Dated Ltndesay’s Works. Part Y. The Minor Poems 01 

Lyndesay. Edited by . 1 . A. H. Murray, Esq. 8$. 

48. The Times’ Whistle: or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems ; Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. Gs. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

50. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10«. 

51. pE Liflade op St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of > 

1230 A.D. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 25. 

52. Palladiub on Husbondhie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

ed. Rev. B. Lodge. ' Part 1. lO^. 

53. Old English Homilies, Series JL, from the unique 13th-century 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, ^th a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notatio!! by Dr. Rimbault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. ; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 85, 
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54. The Vision of Piees Plottman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem)) with an Autotype ; and two unique alliterative 
Poems : Kichaid the Hedeles (by William, the author of the Fision) ; and 
The Crowned King ; edited by the Rev. W. \V. Skeat, M.A. 18s. 

55. Geneeydes, a Rc^mance, edited from the unique MS., ab. 1440 a.d., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Alois Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. Part T. 3s. 

56. The Gest Htstoeiale of the Destexjction of Teoy, translated 

from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse ; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. Part II. 10s. 

57. The Eaelt English Version of the Cuesoe Mundi,’^ in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R, 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10s. 6d.^ 
56. The Blickling Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 071 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (With a 
Photohthograph) . Parti. 8s. 

59. The Eaely English Veesion of the “ Cuesoe Mundi ; ” in four 

'lexts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the BodleUn; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL D. Part II. 15s. 

60. Meditacyitns on the Sopee of oue Lorde (perhaps by Bobert 

OF Brunne). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cow^per, Esq. 2s. 6 d . 

61. The Komance and Prophecies of Thomas of EECELDorNE, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray, 10s. Grf. 

62. The Early English Version of the “ Cttesoe Mfndi,” in Pour 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part III. 15s. 

63. The Blickling Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 ad , by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II, 4s. 

64. Francis Thynne's Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 4s. 

6.5. Be Domes DiEGE (Bede’s De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, 
B.D. 2s. 

Pxtra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea ; large paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Homance of William of Palernb (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf), Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. 6s. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period te the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on ^lish, 1547, and Welsh, 1667, and by 
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57, and 59, Ludgate SCilK London, E.C. 

Early Engl ish Text Society’s Publications— 

Barcley on French, 152J By Albxaxdeh J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xrvth, xvith, xviith, and xviiith centuries. Svo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 105. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Cukteste, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. Svo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 

4. The Lay of Hayelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Svo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. IO 5 . 

5. Chaucee’s Translation of Boethius’s “ De Consolatione 
Philosophie.” Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. Svo. 12 &‘. 

The Bomance of the Cuevelere Asstgne. Be-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
* Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 8s. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc, etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiii th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. IO 5 , 

8. Queene Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc.. Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8 VO. 135. . ^ 

9. The Erateknitye of Yacabonbes, by John x^wdeley (Kcensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1675 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vnlgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, Esuuiere. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Haben or 
Hyberdyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny- catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman^s Caueat, Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Furnivall. Svo. 
75. 6rf. 

10. The Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compendyous Regyment of a 
Dyetary of Helth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence of the Berde : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J . 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb 8vo. I85. 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss. King of Scots : compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
> • deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Kev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Part 1 Svo. 125. 
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12. England in the Beign of King Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thom s Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. Part II. 12«. 

{Part J., Starkey's Life and Letters^ is in p^'eparation, 

13. A Sltplicacton for the Beggars. Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Fcrnivall. With a 
Supply cacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (15 50-8 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cow per. 6^. 

14. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part HI. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and xvith Centuries. ChauCil^ 
Gower, WyclifFe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. lOs. 

15. Robert Crowley’s Thirty-one Epigrams, Voyce of the jCast 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
125. 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. lOs. 

17. The Complaynt of Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. loj. 

18. The Complaynt of Scotlande, etc. Part II. 8«. 

19. Cure Ladyes Myroure, a.d. 1530, edited by the Rer . J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 245. 

20. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail (ah. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Robiers de Borron. Be-edited fron the 
"Cnique MS. in Corpus Christi College. Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 
M.A. Part I. 85. 

21. Barbour’s Bruce. Part II. Edited from the MSS. and the 

earliest printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 45. 

22. Henry Brinklow’s Complaynt of Koderyck Mors, eomtyme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Eedresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and The L/mentacion or a Christian Against the Citib 
OF London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowper, 
Esq. 9s. 

23. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. IO5. 

24. Loneltch’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French IVose of Sires Robiers de Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J, Fcrnivall, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. IO5. 

25. The Eomance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 

University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part I. 205. < . 

Edda Saemniidar Hums Froda — Tlie Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
Prom the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thorpe. Part I. withaMytho^ 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 1 52, cloth, 85. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 45. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7s. 6^. 
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Edkins. — iNTEODumoir to the Stcet op the Chinese Chaeactees. 

By J. Edkins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 34-0, paperboards. 18s. 
Edkins. — China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia hare a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo , pp. xxiii. — 403, cloth. 10«. 6<f. 

Edkins. — A Yocabulaey of the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half'Calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 2]s. 

Edkins. — A Grammas of Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 215. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10s. 

Eger and Grime ; aa Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. lOs. 6d. 

— Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. 
E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl., 18s. 
Eitel. — Feng-Shui *. or. The Rudiments of ^N^atural Science in China. 

By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A., Pb.D. J)emy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6s. 
Eitel. — Buddhism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 

Jilliot. — The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Vols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
X. and 580, cloth. 18s, each. 

Vol. TIL 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth, 24s. 

Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. X. and 563 cloth 2)s 
Vol. V. 8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VT. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VII. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 

Vol. VIII. 8vo. [7w the Press. 

Elliot. — Memoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of 
THE Races of the North Western Provinces of India ; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service, h’dited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beames, 
M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36s. 

Ellis. — On Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Dnity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3s. 6d. 

EUis . — ^The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Robert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s. 

Etlis. — Peruvia Scythica. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 

derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, £.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 6s. 
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Ellis. — Eteuscan Ntjmeeals. By Robebt Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. 2s. 

English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of the English and 

• Welsh Laoguages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Is. 

English Dialect Society's Publications. Subscription, 10«. 6^. per 
annum. 

1873. 

1. Series B. Part 1. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. H. ; live Glossaries, by Mr. Marshall ; 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7s. 6d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England.^ ^8, 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary** 

of Swaledale Words. By Captain Harland. 4j. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 

4s. U, 

5. Series B. Part II. Repridted Glossaries. Containing seven 

Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 

6. Series B. Part III. Ray’s Collection of English Words not 

generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; together with Thoresby’s Letter to 
Hay, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 85. 
6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of * A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.* By the Rev. W. D. 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 

Elworthy, Esq. Ss. 6d, 

8. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating to 

some of the ('’ouiities of England. 6s. 

9. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the JJ^eighbourhood of 

Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Parti. 7s. 

10. Scries C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 

Nodal and G. Milner. Parti. 2s. 6d. 

* 1876. 

11. On the Survival of Old English Words in our Dialects. By Dr. 

E. Morris. 6^. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five^ 

Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. 6s 6fl?. 

14. A Glossary of Mid- Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 

Clough Robinson. 9s. 

Etherington. — The Student’s Geammab of the HiNuf Language. 
By the Rev. W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s. 

Faber.— A systematical Digest of the Doctrines or Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Coniucianism. 
By Ernst Faber, Rhenieh Missionary. Translated from the German by P. 
G. von Moellendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12e. 
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Faeaimiles of Two Papyri foand in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Samuel fiiRCH» LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Hbnky Ehind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 215. 
Fallon. — A New Hij^dustani-English Dictiois^aet. By S. W. 
Fallon, Ph.D. Halle. Parts I. to IV. Roy. 8vo. Priee 4«. 6rf. each Part. 
To be completed in about 25 Parts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Fansboll. — T he Dasaeatha-Jataka, being the Buddhist Story of King 
HAma. The original Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 25. 6d. 

Fansboll. — Five JItaeas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 

and Three Fables. In the original Pali Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6s. 

Fansboll. — T en Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. . By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7s. ^d, 

.ti^ansboll. — JlTAKA. See under JItaea.. 

Fiske. — M yths and Myth-Maeees: Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
« terp reted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252. lOs. %d. 

Foss. — Noewegian Geammae, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Frith jof Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2s. 
Foster. — Pee-Historic Races of the United States op America. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.D., Author of the “ Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley," etc. With 72 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14s. 

Fnmivall. —Education in Eaelt England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “ ]\Ianners and Meals in the Olden 
Time," for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Purnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. Is. 

Fn So Mimi Bukuro. — A Budget of Japanese Notes. By Capt. 

Pfounubs, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s. 

Gktutama. — The Institutes of Gautama. Edited with an Index of 
Words. By Adolf. Friederich Stenzler, Pli.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 78. 4s. Qd. 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. — Supplement to the above Classical Dictionary of India. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
160. 7s. 6if. 

Giles.' — Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 10s. 

Giles. — A Dictionary of CoLLoauiAL Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 

By Herbert A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65« £1 8s. 

Giles. — Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. By Herbert A. 
Giles. 8vo. pp. 118. 15s. 

Giles . — Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 
^ Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert 
A. Giles. 12mo. pp 60. 5s. 

Giles. — The San Tzu Ching ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the 
Cb’Jen Tsu Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Herbert A. Giles. 12mo. pp. 28. Price 2s. 
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God. — Book of Goi>. By 0. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. : The Apocalypse, 
pp. 647. 12s. 6rf. — ^Vol. II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 762. 14s.— 
Yol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16s. 

Ooldstucker. — A Dictionaet, Sanskeit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6s. each. 

Goldstdcker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be aettled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with thc^ Commentary 
of Kumarila^Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2s. 

Ooldstiicker. — On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 
of Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. P>y Theodor Goldstucker, Profrssor of 
Sanskrit in University College, Loudon, &c. Demy ovo. pp. 56, sewed» 
Is. 6d. 

Gover. — The Folk-Songs of Southern India. By Charles E. Gover. 
8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth 10s. 6d. 

Grammatograpliy. — A Manual of Eeference to the Alphabets cf 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The “ Grammatography” is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple in its design, it vrill be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 
Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
Bfigis. 

Burmese. 

Canarese (or Camataca). 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagolitic. 

Cufic. 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic) 


Czecliian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand) 


Danish. 

Demotic. 
Estrangclo. 
Ethiopic. 
Etruscan. 
Georgian. 
German. 
Glagolitic. 
Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 
Greek (Archaic). 


Hebrew (Jndieo-Ger- 
Hunganan. [man). 
Illyrian. 

Irish. 

Italian (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese, 

Lettish. 

Mantshu. 

Median Cuneiform. 
Modern Greek (Romaic) 
Mongolian. 


Gujerati(orGuzzeratte). Numidian 
Hieratic. OldSla\onic(orCyrillic). 


Hieroglyphics. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew (Archaic). 
Hebrew (Rabbmical). 


ralmyrenian. 
Persian. 

Persian Cuneiform. 
Pha'nician. 


Polish. 

Pushto (or .ifghin). 
Romaic (Model' 'jreek 
Russian. 

Runes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. ** 

Slavonic (Old). 

Serbian (or Wendish). 
Swedish. 

Syriac. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Tibetan. 

Turkish. 

Wallacbisn 
Wendish (u. -orbiar' 
Zend. 


Grassmann. — "W orterbuch zum Big-V eda. Yon Hermann Gra:- ^?lA v n, • 
Professor am Marienstifts- Gymnasium zu Stettin. 8vo. pp. 1776. .Cl l0«. 

Green. — Shakespeare and the Er blem- Writers : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 672, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8to. £l 11s. 6d ; large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 12s. 6d. 

Grey. — Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian P]|t- 
LOLOGY, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. 1. Bleek. 


Vol. I. Part 1.— South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 7s. 6d, 

Vol. I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8Vo. pp. 70. 2s, 
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Vol. I. Part 3.— 'Madaf^ascar. 8vo. pp. 24. "is. 

Vol. II. Part 1.— Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. Is. 6r?. 

Vol. II. Part 2. — Papuan Languasres of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. Gd. 

Vol. II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (mth Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). Sto. dd. 34. l.s. 

Vol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 3s. 6^. 

Vol. II, Part 4 [continuation). — Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 3s. Gd, 

Vol. III. Part 1. — Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. "vi. and 266. 

Grey. — Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the ^lative People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo pp. iv. and 228, cloth. \2s. 
Griffin. — The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Piin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 

. ment. By Lepel H. Griffix, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
^ Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs,” etc. Second 
^ edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and I 21a‘. 

—Scene j from the Ramayana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T II. Gkifiith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8tc. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6^. 

Contents. — Preface— Ayodhya—llavan Doomed— The Birth of Ptama— The Heir apparent— 
VLanthara’s Guile— Dasai atha’s Oath — The Step-mother- Mothei and Son — The Triumph of 
iiwve— Farewell?— The iJermu’s Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita — 
Rama’s Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakarna— The Suppliant Dove— True Glory- 
Feed the Poor — The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. — The RAmAtan of Yalmiki. Translated into English verse. 
^ By Balfh T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 

Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xx.\ii. 440, cloth. 

18'/0 18s. 

Vcl. I containing Book II.. with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

Dt.iiy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth. 185. 

Vol. A II. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. 155. 

Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 185. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. 155. 

Grout. — The Isizulu: a Grammar of the Zulu Language; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout* 
8vo. pp. Hi. and 432, cloth. 215. 

Gubematis. — Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By A XGELO DE Gurekxatis, Profcssor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in t L,otituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 285. 

Gundt -A Malayalam and English Dictionary. By Rev. H. 
; OEur, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10s, 

HaaF —Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of 
the British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 I 5 . 

Hdfiz of Shiraz. — Selections from ms Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Demy 
4to. , pp. XX. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Herbert, 
\ R.A. £2 2s, 

Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
Viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 35. Od, 
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Hall. — M odhbx ENGfLisn. By Fitzedwakd Hail, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 

Oxon. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10«. 6rf. * 

Hall. — On “IIeliable.” With a General Survey of English Adjec- 
tives in -able. By Fitzedwakd Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Svo. cloth. 

[Nearly Heady. 

Hans Breitmann Ballads. — See under Lel.^nd. 

Hardy. — Chkistianity and Euddhism Oompabed. By the late Bev. 
R. Spence Hakdy, lion. Member Royal Asiatic Society. Svo. sd. pp. 138. Sa. 

Hassonn. — The Diwax of Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet, of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to pp. 43. 3.V. 6d. 

Haswell. — Gkammatical Xotes and Yoga bdl ary of the Peghan 
Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. Ry Rev. J. M* 
Harwell. 8vo. pp. xvi. and IbO. 15s. 

Hang. — The Book of Arda Yjraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix coutaiuing the Texty^ 
and Translations of the Cosht-i Fryano and Iladokht Na.sk. By Martin 
Haig, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uj^i- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West. Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bontbay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxv,, v., and 3 lb. ,£''1 bs. 

Hang. — A Lixtcee on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. Svo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1805. 2s. 

Hang. — The Aitarkya Brahmanam of the Pao Yeda: containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Maui in IIaug, Ph.D , Superiiitendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona C'ollege, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 
Vol. I Contents, Sanskrit Text, with l^reface, Introductory Essaj, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma bacnfice, pp 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, })p. 544. £2 '2s. 

Hang. — An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an linglish Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Dk^tuk Uos>iiengjj Jamammi, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
IIaug, l^h.L) , late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies m the Poona College, 
Fouien Member of the Koval Bavarian Academy. J^ubhshed by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. .‘^ewed, pp. Ivi. and LJ2. 15s. 

Hang. — An Old Paiilavi-Pazand Gl«>‘'Svry. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Destur Hoshangji .Iamaspji Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in ^lalwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin IIvi g, Ph.D Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. Svo. pp xvi. 152, ‘ZbS, sewed. 1870. 21 )a’. 

Heaviside. — American Antiquities ; or, the "New World the. Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. Svo. pp. 46, sewed. 1«. 6d. 

Hepbum. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Huprurn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial Svo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 2U1. 8/. 8^. 

Hepburn. — Japanese-ExXolish and English-Japanese Dictionary. By , 
J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 2U6. 1873. 12 a. 6d. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and CHiN]i&5iE 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere* 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square Svo. pp. 274, sewed. 10«. fid. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 

engraved on steel, and cast into moveable tyiie^, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Office at Pans. They are used by most of the missions to China. 
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Hincks. — S pecimeit Chaptees op an Assyrian Geammae. By tie late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. Is. 

Hodgson. — Essays on the Languages, Literatuee, and Eeltgion 

OF Nbpal and Tibet ; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries, hy B. H. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nep^il. Reprinted with Correc ions and Additions from 
“ Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of t ic Buddhists,’" Serampore, 
1841; and “Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal,” 
No. XXVII, Calcutta, 1857. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 288. 145. 

Hoffmann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 35. 

Hoffmann, J. J. — A Japanese Ghammar. Second Edition. Large 
8 VO. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, AVith two plates. £1 l5. 

Howse. — A Geamhar of the Cree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. Is.M. 

Hunter. — A Comparative DicnoNART of the Languages of India and 
^ High Asia, with a Dissertation. based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By VV. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A. S., Honorary Felloiv, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp vi. and 
224, cloth. £'2 2s, 

Hunter. — Statistical Account of the Provinces of Bengal. By 
W. \V. Hunter, LL.D., Director- General of statistics to the Government of 
India, etc., Author of ‘ The Annals of Rural Bengal,’ etc. In G vols. Demy 
8vo. [^Shortlij. 

Ikhwanu-s Safa. — IhrwAnu-s Safa ; or, Bilothers of Purity. De- 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Ilunifm Race. Translated from tlie llindii>>t ini by Professor J Do wsox, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo pp. vni. and 156, cloth. 75. 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Ecsoarch in Archoeo- 
logv. History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Burgess, ]\l.R.A.S., F.R.G S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per anuum. Subscription £2. 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and ^Modern Christian Stmrolism Exposed 
AND Exi’lainkd. By Thom AS 1 n m AN, M.D. Second Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. Is. (\d. 

Inman. — A ncient Faiths Embo])ii:d in Ancient ^^ames. By Thomas 
Inman, M.D. Vol. I. Second edition. With 4 plates and numerous wood- 
cuts. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. xliv. and 792. 18/2. £l lO-v. 

Vol. 11. Second Edition. 'W ith 9 plates and numerous woodcuts. Royal Svo 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 1028. 1873. X"1 IO 5 . 

Jaiminiya-Nyriya-Miilii-Vistara — See under Auctores Sanscriti. 

Jataka (The), together with its Commentary. Now first published 
in Pali, by V. h’AusnoLL, with a Translation by R. C. Childers, late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. To be completed in five volumes. Text. Vol. I. 
Part I. Roy. Svo. sewed, pp. 224. 7s. 6d. 

Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Dictionary of all 

* except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Jabez Jenkins. 64mo., 
pp. 564, cloth. I 5 . 6d. 

Jolinson. — Oriental Beligions, and their Relation to Universal 
Religion. By Samuel Johnson. Large 8vo., pp. vi. and 802, handsomely 
bound in cloth. .245. 

Ealid-i-Afghani. — T ranslation of the Kalid-i- Afghani, the Text- 
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book for the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, -.Bt^Wcal, Geop^phical, 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Tkevor CifitHEfeB Plowdbn. Imp. 8vft. 
pp, XX. and 406, with a Map." Lahore, 1875. £2 2s. 

Kellogg . — A Geamma.e of the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand,- 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes, By the Rev. S. H. Eelii 9 &^^ 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 21ff. ' 

Eem. — T he Aetabhatita, with the Commentary Bhatadipika of 

Paramadifvara, edited by Dr. H. Kern, 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9s. 

Kern. — The Behat-SanhitI ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 60, . 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-154. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. '211-40^, 
Part 6 pp. *267-330. Price 2s. each part. [Will he completed in 

S[hirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maul’avf 

Hafizu’d-din. A new edition of the Hindustiini Text, carefully revised, wiflS:; 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edavard B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at the late East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Ltbeaey of the Kotal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Eielhorn. — A Geamhae of the Sanskeit Language. By F. Kielhoen, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act XXV. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6rf. 

Xilgour. — T he Hebeew oe Iberi.4N Kace, including the Pelasgians, 
the Pbenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. Svflu 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s 6</. * ^ 

Kistner. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
OiTO Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s 6rf. 

Koch. — A Historical Geahhae of the English L.anguage. By C. F. 
Koch. Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D., M .A. [Nearly ready. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 

16mo. pp. 942. 7s. 6rf. 

Kroeger. — The Minnesinger of Geehany. By A. E. Keoegee. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and ‘284. 7s, 

Contents.— C hapter 1. The Minnesinger and the Minnesong.— IF. The Minnelay.— III. The 

Divine Minnesong.— IV, Walther von der Vogehvude.— V. Cinch von Lichtenstein.— Vl. The 

Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von btia&sburg’s ‘ Tristan and Isolde.” 

Lacombe. — Dictionnaiee et Geammaiee de la Langue des Ceis, 
par le Rev. Pere Alb. Lacombe. 8vo. paper, pp. xx. and 713, iv. and 190. 21s. 

LaghuKamnudi. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Ballantyne, LL D., Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 4*24, cloth. £] 1 U. 6d. 

Land. — T he Principles of Hebreav Grammar. By J. P. K. Land, 
Professor of Logic and Melajihy.'ic in tlio University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. » 
Sounds. Part II. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical 
Exegetical Notes, Prolepmena, and Copious Indexes. By James 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Yol. 1. containing ConTucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 626, cloth. £2 2i;. 

Tol. li., containing the Works of Mencius. 8to. pp. 634, cloth* £2 2«, 


few-' 
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Tol. III. Part the Firet Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 

Tangy the Books of Yn, the Books of Hea, the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2a. 

Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. pp. 281^736, cloth. £2 2a. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 

^ States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-24J4. £2 2a. 

V&l.*iy. Part II. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Minor Odes 
oPthe Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial Odes and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2a. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Ch‘ing; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2a. 

VoL. V. Part 11. Contents : — Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
' and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2s. 

lCifl|jp.-^TnE Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 

^ Pr^minafy Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Leooe, D.^D.^ LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
338. 10a. M. 

’•Wol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 412. 12a. 

Vol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 

' and 432. 12a. 

Leigh. — The E-eligion of the Would. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2a. 6d. 

Leland. — The English Gipsies and theie Language. By Chaeles 
G. Lelant). Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7a. ijd. 

L|t).and. — The Brlitmann Ballads. The only Authoeized Edition. 
Complete in 1 \ol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 

' (never before printed), with C'oinnients by Fritz Schwackenhanimer. By Chaeles 
G. Lela.nd. Crown 8vo handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. 6a. 

Hans Beeitmann’s Paety. With other Ballads. By Chaeles 
G. Leland, Tenth Edition. Square, pp xvi. and 74, cloth. 2i. 6rf. 

Hans Beeitmann’s Cheistmas. With other Ballads. By Chaeles 
G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed, la. 

Hans Beettmann AS A Politician. B}’ Chaeles G. Leland. Second 

edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed, la. 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed, la. 

Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six J^ew Ballads, with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed, la. 

Leland. — Fusang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese BuddhisJ 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7s. 6^. 

Leland. — English Gipsy Songs. In Rommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Charles G. Leland, Author of “ The English Gipsies,” 
etc.; Prof. E. H. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 

^ and 276. 7a. 6d. 

Leland. — Pidgin-English Sing-§ong ; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Chaeles G. Leland. Fcap, 

i8vo. pp. viii. and 140, boards. 1876. 5e. 

Leonowens. — The English Governess at the Siamese Court - 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Harriette Leonowens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870. 12a. 

3 
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I16OIIOW6II8. — The Kohakce of Siamese Habeh Life. By Mrs. Ahe a 
H. Leonowbns, Author of “The English Governess at the Siamese Court/’ 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14tf. 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionaey, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. ;£f8 8s. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Dictionaey, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobschlid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600, 

bound. £2 8^. 

Ludewig (Hermann E.) — The Litehatuee of American Aboetginai 
Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Tdkner, 
Edited by Nicolas Tkubner. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr Lude- 
wig's Preface, pp. v. — viii. ; EdStor's Preface, pp. iv. — xii ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notio^ 
pp. XIV — xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig^ 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 

1 — 209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the anme, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210— 246; Index, pp. 247 — 256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 2.58. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10.s. 6rf. 

Macgowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 
Wacgow'an, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200, 
Amoy, 1871. £1 Is. 

Maclay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4s. 

Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Madan MoHr> Bhatt, by 

Krishnachandradhahmadhikarin of Benares. (Containing all but the 
Ilarivansa.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 3s 

Maha-Vira-Charita ; or, the Adventures of tlie Great Hero Rama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into Knglish Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By John Pickford, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the). — Tlie Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) a.s ananged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fitteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rov^ian, and I'alilavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazaiid Grammar, and an Introductinn. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp 
48K 1871 16.¥. 

Maltby. — A Practical Handbook of the Uriya or Odiya Language. 
8vo, pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. lO.s. iSd, 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a ])ortiou of this ancient Work on Yaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of K umakila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Thlodok Gom).stu(’keu. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4 a. 

Manipulus Vocabnlorum; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language. By Peter Levins (1570)" Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by' ^ 
HfcNRY 13. Whf-atlky. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. Ms. 

Manning. — An Inquiry into the Character and Origin op 

Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S , 11 ecorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 

March. — A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
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Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 258. 1873. 10s. 

Markham.— Quickua Grammae and Dictionary, Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Ci.ements R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of “Cuzco and Lima,*' and “Travels in Peru and 
India ** In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. 

Markham. — Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements K. Markham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8 VO., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Markham.— A Memoir of the Lady Ana he Osorio, Countess of 
Chirichon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, a.d. 1629-39. With a Plea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markram, C.B., 
F R.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academiae Csesareae 
Naturae Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. With a Map, 
^ 2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Roxburghe binding. 28s. 

Markham. — The [Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle, 
^ H.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Maiming, 
by Clements R Markham, C.B., F.R S. Deray 8vo., with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 21s. 

Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia. New Edition. Part I. Ancient 

Indian Weights. By Edward Thomas, F.R S., etc., etc. With a Plate and 
Map of the India of Manu. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 84. 9s. 6d, 

Part II. The Urtuki Turkuraans. By Stanley Lane Poole. Royal 4to. pp. 
xii. and 44, and 6 plates. 9s. 

Mason. — Burmah: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah. 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum 
of NaturM History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cl. Rangoon, 1860. 30s. 

Mason. — The Pali Text of Kachchayano’s Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, I to 673. 
II. The Knglish Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 2C'8, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £"’1 11«. Qd. 

Mathews. — Abraham ben Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 

TICLFS, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2 s. 6d. 

Mathnraprasada Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, UrdG, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura- 
prasXda Misra, Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 

Mayers. — Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By William Frederick Mayers, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, seweA 1869. l£. 6d. 

Mayers — The Chinese Header’s Manual. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Maykrs, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440. £l os. 
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Medharst. — C hinese Diaiooues, Questions, and Faioiiab Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the lute W. H. Medhu&st, D,D. 

A new and enlarged Edition. Bvo.pp. 226. 18s. 

Megha-Buta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honouredile the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs read before the Antheopological Society op London, 1863 
1864-. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21s. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo., pp. X. 464, cloth. 21«. 

Mitra. — The Antiquities of Orissa. By Rajendralala Mitra. 
Yol. I. Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth^ 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. 4s. 

Moffat. — The Standard Alphabet Problem ; or the Prelimin^y 

Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Muller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology.* By Robert Moffat, junr.. Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7s. 6rf. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molesworth. assisted by George and Thomas C\ndy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. <£3 Ss. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium or Molesworth’s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baua Padmanmi. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth,’ pp, xx. and 624. 21 a-. 

Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and PeRv^ian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.AS. 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. Qd, 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of thl CnixubE Language. By the Rev. 

R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 66\ 

Muhammed. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammcd Ibn 
Jshak By Abd El Malik Ibn HLsliam. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand WUsten- 
PELD. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. 
Price 21s. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 
German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 260, sened. 7s. Each part sold separately 
The te.st bat«cd on the Manuscripts of the Beilin, Leip^ic, (Jotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
en carefully revised by the learned editor, .ind punted viih the utmost exactness. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit T]:xts, on t)ie Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. 1. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste,' with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-wntten and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. XX. 532, cloth. 1868. 2I.s. 

Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8 vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. I 65 . 
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Vol. IV, Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 21^. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
I deas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
1870. 2U, 


Hiiller. — The Saceed Hymns oe the Beahmtns, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of religipus poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. Volume I. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. ^2s. 6^f. 


Miiller.— The Hymns of the Rig-Veua, in Samhita and Pada Texts, 
without the Commentary of S%ana. Edited by Prof. Max Muller. In 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. 1704, paper. £3 3s. 

Miiller. — Lectuee on Buddhist !N‘ihilism. By F. Max Mullee, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
^ her of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. Is. 


Nagananda; oe the Joy of the Snake-Woeld. A Buddhist Drama 

in Five Acta. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


Naradiya Dharma Sastram; oe, the Institutes of Kaeada. Trans- 
lated for the First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10«. 

Newman. — A Dictionaey of Modeen Aeabic — 1. Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-Euglish Dictionary, By 
F. W, Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 6vo., pp. xvi. and 376—464, cloth. £l Is. 


Newman. — ^A Handbook of Modeen Aeabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Nevvspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. \V. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth. J^ondon, 1866. 6s. 


Newman. — The Text of the Iguvine Insceiftions, with interlinear 
Latin Translatioa and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2^. 


Newman. — Oethocpy : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 

the advantage of Foreigners and of all Ijearners, By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. Is. 

Nodal. — Elementos de GeamAtica Quichua 6 Idioma de los Yncas. 
Bajo los Anspicios de la Kedentora, Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de I09 Aborijenes Peruanos. Pot el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
% Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Repdblica del Perd. Royal 8vo. 

' cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 Is. 

^dal . — Los ViNcuLos D-E Ollanta y Cusi-Kg¥ylloe. Deama en 
Quichua. Obra CompUada y Espurgada eon la Version Castellana al Frente 
de Bu Testo por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la Repdblica del Peru. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fildntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Hoy. 8 VO. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7s. 
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Notley . — A . COMPAKATIVE GbAMMAE OP THE FeENCH, IxAUAlf, SPANISH, 
AND Portuguese Languages.* Bj Edwin A. Notlby. Crown oblong 8 to. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7a. 6rf. 

Nutt. — Feagments of a Samaeitan Taeghm. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. , 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. I5s. 

Nutt. — A Sketch of Samaeitan Histoet, Dogma, and Literatuee. 
Published as an Introduction to Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5s. 

Nutt. — Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Double 
Letteks by R. Jehuda Ha 3 rug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original* 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nui't, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7ff. 6d. ^ 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Held^r 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. Q. Ottema; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by William R. < 
Sandbach. 8vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 5#. 

Ollanta: A Drama* in the Quichua Language. See under Markham 
and under Nodal. 

Oriental Congress, — Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 58. 

Oriental Congress — T ransactions of the Second Session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Robert K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 456. 21«. 

Osbnm. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Willtam Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols, 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. 1. — From the Colonization of the Yalley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. IL — From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 

By William Palmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols.. 8vo. cloth, DP. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 1^. 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language. By E. 

H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Sqnai-e 16mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. IOj 6d. 


Palmer. — Leaves from a Word Hunter’s Hote Book. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev A. Smtthe Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin, Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7s. 6d. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Reed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 

- Palmer, M. A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely hound in cloth. 6«. r 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiy^Un, an^ 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. ^ 


Fand-BT^ah. — The Pand-NImah; or, Books of Counsels. By 
Adarbad MXkXbpand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Sberiaijee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapuiji 
Eda^i. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 5d, 
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Pandit’s (A) Bemarks OitiPxofessor Kaz Uiiller’s Translation of the 

“Hig-Veda.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6rf. 

Faspati. — Etudes sue les Tchinghianes (Gypsies) ou Bohemiens de 
Ii’Emptke Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28«. 

Fatell. — CowASJEE Patell's Chronology, containing corresponding 
Oates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindds, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Sorabjee 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Peking Ge^zette. — Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

1874, and 1876. 8vo. pp. 137, 124, 160, and 177. 10s. each. 

Percy. — Bishop Percy’s Polio Manuscripts — Ballads and Bomances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
^ W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, d64 4s. Extra demy 8vo half-bound, 
IP on Whatman's ribbed paper, £6 6«. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man^s best ribbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
» best ribbed paper, £12. 

Phillips. — The Doctrine op Addai the Apostle Now. first Edited 

in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7s. ^d. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with the MS. Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough’* 
(about 1600 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 762. By the 
^v. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp. zx. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. Qd. » 

Pimentel. — Cuadro descriptivo y comparativo de las Lenguas 
IndIgenas de Mexico, o Tratado de Filoli)gia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edicion uiiica corapleta. 3 Yols. 8vo. Mexico, 1875. £2 2s. 

Pischel. — Hemacandra’s Gramm atik der Prakritsprachen (Siddha- 
hemacandram Adhydya VIII.) rait Kritischen und Erlautemden Anmerkungen. 
Herausgegeben von Richard Pischel. Part I. Text und Wortverzeichniss. 
8vo. pp. xiv. and 236. 8s. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or. The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, with the 

Corameotary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowell. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. I4s. 

Friaulx. — Qu^stiones Mosaics; or, the first part of the Book of 

% Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
* Beauvoir Priaulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 125. 

B^ayan of Valmiki. — Yols. I. and II. See under Griffith. 

Sam Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English Dictionary. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 285. 
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Bam Baz. — Essat on the AKCHiTEcnjEE of the Hindus. By Bam Basj, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. liv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2«. 

Bask. — A Geammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongtie. From the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s.^6rf. 

Bawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2,?. 6d. 

Bawlinson.— Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.B. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Latard, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. 1«. 

Bawlinson. — Inscription of Tiglath Pileseh I., King of Assyria, 

B c. 1150, as translated by Sir H. Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Pr. Hinckei^ 
and Dr. Oppert. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2s, 

Bawlinson. — Notes on the Early History of Babylonia. 

Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. Is. 

Benan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
Nabathjean Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre de I’Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Bevne Celtiqne. — The Eeyue Celtique, a Quarterly Magazine for 

Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by fl. Gatdoz. 8vo, Subscription, £\ per Volume. 

Bhys. — Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Ehys Crown 8vo. 

cloth. lOs. %d, [Lw preparation. 

Big-Veda. — The Hymns of the Rtg-Teda in the SamhitA and Pada 
Text, without the Commentary of the Sayana. Edited by Prof. Max Muller. 

In 2 vols. 8 VO paper, pp. 1704. 3s. 

Big-Veda-Sanhita : The Sacred Hymns or the Brahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to thb Mahuts, or the 
Storm-Gods. 8vo. pp. clii and 264. cloth. 1869. 12ir. 6d. 

Big-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Htmns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. 'Wilson^ M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21«. 

Big-veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ash takas, or books of the Big- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. H. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14 j. * 

A few copies of Voh. II. and 111. still left. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. ^ 

Boe and Fryer. — ^Travels in India in the Seventeenth CENTupi^^. 

By Sir Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.*’ 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7s. 6d. 

Brnhiig. — The Shortest Hoad to German. Designed for the use 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. h. 0. Riehkio. Gr. Svo. cloth, 
pp. vii. and 225, 1874. Is. 6d. ^ 
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Bogers. — Notice on the Dinahs of the Abbasstde Dynasty. By^ 
Edward Thomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a* 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 5«. 

Bosny. — A Geammae of the Chinese Language. By Professor 
Leon db Rosny, 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 3s. 

Budy. — The Chinese Manbaein Language, after Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Learning Languages. By Charles Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. 1. Grammar. 8to. pp. 248. £1 Is. 

Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of BajAh 
Radhakanta Deva. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3s. Qd. each part. 

Sakuntala. — Kalidasa’s Qakuntala. Tlie Bengali Recension. AVith 
Critical Notes. Edited by Richahd Pischel. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. Pis. 

Sale. — The Koean; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By (teouge 
Sale, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp 472. 7s. 

Sama-Vidhana-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 

1 2s. 6«?. 

Sanskrit Works. — A Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in 

India, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by Trubner & Co. Ifimo, pp. 
.52. Is. 

Satow< — An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, ami 
IsHiBASHi Masakata, of the imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. XX. and 3G6, cloth. Pis. 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, M.A, 12 mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7s. 6r/. 

Sayce. — The Principles of Compar.vtive Philology. 1^- 

Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Oucen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10s. 

Scarborough. — A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arranged by William Scarborough, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index, Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. \2sM. 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schele de Verk, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp vi. and 365. 10s. 6rf. 

Scheie de Vere. — Americanisms: the English of the New World. 
By M. ScHELE De Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth, 12*. 

Schleicher. — Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August 
% Schleicher. Translated from the Third German Edition by Herbert 

^ Bendall, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part 1. 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. . Is. 

Part II. Morphology, Roots and Stems : Numerals. 8vo. cloth. [In the Press. 

tieineil. — El Mubtaker; or, Eirst Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Pf)em8 of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
.of Life, from man's conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibiiauim 
ScHEMKiL. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5«. 
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jScUagmtweit. — Buddhism in Tiaet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and /Objects of Religions Worship. With an At^ount of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil SchlaginVi^eit, LUD. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text* Royal 
8 VO., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit. — Glossary of Geographical Terms fkom India and 
Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann oe 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Him^aya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,” the Third Volume ofH., A.,andR. de Schlagintweit’s 
**Resultsofa Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.*^ - With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Shapniji Edalji. — A* Grammar op the GujARAxf Language. By 
SHAPURjf Edalji. Cloth, pp. 127. 10^. 6rf. 

Shapurji Edaljf. — A Dictionary, Gujrati and English. By SnAPURjf 
EDALjf; Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21«. 

Shaw. — A Sketch of the Turki Language as spoken in Eastern 
Turkistan (Kashgar and Yarkand) ; together with a Collection of Extracts. 
Parti. By Robert Barkley Shaw, F.R.G.S. Printed under the authority 
of the Government of India. Large 8vo. cloth, pp. 174 and 32. Price £1 Is. 

Sherring — The Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedwakd Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21$, 

Sherring. — Hindu Tribes and Castes, as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., l.L.B., London, Author of “The Sacred City 
of the Hindus,” etc. With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and <105. £4 45. 

Sherring. — The History of Protestant Missions in India. From 
their commencement in 1706 to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
London Mission, Benares. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 482. 165. 

Singh. — Sakhee Book ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 

Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. 15 a‘. 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. ByF. 

China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, and x. 1870. IOj. 6d. 

Smith. — Contributions towards the Materia Medica and Natural 
History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £l Is. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2f. 

Sophocles. — Eomaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 

8 VO. pp. zxviii. and 196. 7s. (ad. 

Sophocles. — Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Period^ 
(from B.o. 146 to a.d. 1100). By E. A. Sophocles. Imp. 8vo, pp. xvi. llSSf, 
cloth. 1870. £2 Ss. 

Steele. — An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya: a Buddhistic 
l^egendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 65. 
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Stent — Tre J^e CaAPLET, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, otc. (from the Chihese). By Geouge Carter .Stent, 
M.M.C. B. K.A. A,*tJ^thor of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” “ Chinese and 

" English Pocket Diclfionary,” “ Chinese Lyrics,*' “ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr. 
8o. cloth, pp. ltd. 5s. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Vocabtjlaet in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E. Stent. 8vo. pp. ix and 677. 1871. £l 10s. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionaey. By G. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

Stoddard. — Geammae of the Modeen Syeiac Language, as spoken in 
Orooiniah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By R('v. D. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. bds., pp. 190. 7s. 6d. 

Stokes. — Beunans Mfeiasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp.xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 15s. 

^tokes. — G oidelica — Old and Early- Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
^ pp. 192. 18s. 

Sta*atmann.— -A Dictionary of the Old English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition. 4to., pp. xii. and 594. 1873. In 

wrapper, j 61 11s. 6d. ; cloth, £1 14s. 

Stratmann. — An Old English Poem of the Owl and the ^Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 

Strong. — Selections feom the Bostan of Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne Melanctuon Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii. and 56. 2^. 6d. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the), — A Text Book of Hindu 

Astronomy, with Notes and Appendix, &c. By W. D. Whitney. 8vo. 
boards, pp. iv. and 354. £1 1 Is. 6d. 

Swamy. — The DathIvansa; or, the History of the Tooth-Belic of 
Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, with Notes. 
By M. Coomara Swamy, Muddier. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 174. 1874. 10s. 6<f. 

Swamy. — The Dath^vansa; or, the Histoiy of the Tooth-Belic of 
Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demv 8to. cloth, 
pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 

Swamy. — Sutta NipIta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. By Sir M. 
Coomara Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 6s. 

Sweet. — A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 4s. 6d. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahador, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible," Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 30s. 

^I^ttiriya-Frati 9 akhya. — See under Whitney. 

Talmild. — Selections from the Talmud. Being Specimens of the 
Contents of that Ancient Rock. Its Commentaries, Teaching, Poetry, and 
Legends. Also brief Sketches of the Men who made and commented upon it. 
Translated from the original by H. Polano. 8vo. cloth, pp. 382 . 16 s. 
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Tarkavacliaspati. — ^Y achaspatta, a Compreliensive Dictionary, in Ten 

Parts. Compiled by Taranatha Tarkavachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts 1. 
to VII. ^ 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18s. each Part. 

Technologial Dictionary. — Pocket Dictiokaet op Technical Tpaiks 

Used in Arts and Sciences. English-German-French. Based pn the 
larger Work by Kahmarsch. 3 toIs imp. 16mo. 12s. cloth. 

Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts and 
Sciences ; Architecture, Civil. Military and Naval ; Civil Engineering, including 
Bridge Building, Hoad and Eailway Making ; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery; Mathematics ; Physics: Chemistry; Mineralogy, etc. With a Preface 
^ by Dr. K. Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. English — German — French. 8vo. pp. 666. 12s. 

Vol. 11. German— English— French. 8vo. pp. 646. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. III. French— German— English. 8vo. pp. 618. 12s. ^ 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Keniynge. By Wtnkyn de Woude, Anno Domfti 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes. Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick . I. Fuum- 
VALL, M.A , Trinity Hall, C ambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. -Ito. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 1 46, 
28, xxviii. and 56 1867. 1/. 1 Is. 6d 

The Vision of William concemiug Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
Langland (about 1362-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manu- 
scripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth. 1857. Vernon A. Text ; Text 7s 
Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With .a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Cclcbiated Inscription in the Hkjihbad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7-s. 6rf. 

Thomas. — The Chronicles of the PathXn Kings of Dehli. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Bemains. By Edward 
Thc MAS, F.R.S.,late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. 28^. 

Thomas. — The Revenue REsorRCE.s of the Mughal Empire in India, 
from A.D. 15f)3 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to “The Chronicles of thePathhn 
Kings of Delhi.'* By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 

3a. bdt 

Thomas. — Comments on Recent Peiilvi Decipherments. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristan. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3s. 6d. 
Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- i 
" cut. 12mo. sewed, pp. 43. 5s. 

Thomas. — Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip^ 
tions. Written History, Jjocal Tradition and Coins. To which is added ^ 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. Price Us. 

Thomas. — The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. i2s. 
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Xhorburn. — BAUNt; ; or, Our Afgbdn Frontier. By S. S. TnoEBOEir, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannd District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x, and 480. 18s. 
Thorpe. — Diplomatahium Anglicum ^vt Saxonici. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King .^thelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing : I. Miscellaneous Charters. IT. 
Wills. III. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, cloth. 18G5. £\ Is. 

Tindall. — A Grammar and Yocabulart or the I^amaqua-Hottentot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, "Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 65. 

Trubner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
^Vorks printed in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Trubner &: Co. Cr. 8vo. sd , pp. 84. 2a\ 6 ft. 

Tminpp. — Orammar or the PasTo, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and Nortli-lndian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp. 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21 j. 

T{^mpp. — Grammar or the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 
Sansikrit- Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr Ernest 
Trumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 590. 15 j. 

Van der Tnuk. — Outlines or a Grammar or the Malagasy Language 

By H. N. VAN DER Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. 1«. 

Van der Tnnk. — Short Account or the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
TO THE Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo.,pp.52. 2s Oi^. 

Vedarthayatna (The); or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Maiathi and English Translation of the Rig Veda, with the Original Samhita, 
and Puda Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to V. Svo. pp. 1 — 313. Price 36’. 6ci. 
each. 

Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

^ Translated from the original Sanskrit, and lllustiated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puranas. By the late H. II. Wilsox, M.A , F.R.S , Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedwaud 
Hall. In 6 vols. Svo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 313 ; Vol. II., 
pp. 348; Vol IV\ pp. 346, cloth, Vol. V, pp. 392, cloth. lO*-. 6f/. each. 

Vol. V., Part 2, containing the Index, and completing the Work, is in the Press. 

Wade. — Yii-YEN Tzi^-Erh Chi. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the ("apital and the 
Metropolitan Department. Jn eight paits, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Ekancis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. JVogressive Course, pp. xx. 29G and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; W^riting Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 

Wade. — Wen-Ciiien Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol 1. By 
Thomas Francis W-vde, C B , Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv , 72, and 52. £1 16s. 

•Wake. — Chapters on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown Svo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

\!^tson. — I ndex to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 
OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Coflncil. By John 
. foRBEB Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. £1 11s. 6d. 
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Weber. — On the KImatana. By Dr. Albeecht Webee, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M.A. Reprinted from 
“ The Indian Antiquary.” Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. bs, 

Webster. — An Inteoductoet Essay to the Science op CoiffPAEATiYE 
Theology ; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By Edward 
Mebster, of Ealing, Middlesex. Read in an abbreviated form as a Lecture to 
a public audience at Ealing, on the 3rd of January, 1870, and to an evening 
congregation at South Place Chapel. Finsbury Square, London, on the 27th of 
February, 1870. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1870. Is. 

Wedgfwood. — A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hensleigh 

Wedgwood. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the Classical Roots of the Language. With an Introduction 
on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., about 800 pages, double column. 
In Five Monthly Parts, of 160 pages. Price 5s. each ; or complete in oiie 
volume, cl., pricq 265. " 

Wedgfwood. — On the Origin of Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood^ 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 17*2, cloth. 3a. 6d, 

West. — Glossary and Index of the Pahlati Texts of the Book^f 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Dm-Kard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Bestur Hcihangji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Yiraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By K. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
Hal’G, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 255. 

Wheeler. — The History of India from the Earliest Ages. ByJ. 
Talboys Whreler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
“ The Geography of Herodotus,” etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. 18*. 

Vol. II., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with^ 
two Maps. 215. 

Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival, pp. 484, with two maps. 185 

Vol. IV. Part I Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and 320. 145. 

Wheeler. — Journal of a Yoyage up the Irrawaddy to Mandalay and 
Bhamo. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 8vo. pp. 104, sewed. 1871. 3s, 6d. 

Whitney. — Oriental and Linguistic Studie*^. The Veda; the Avesta; 
the Science of Language. By William Dwight Whitney', Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in Yale College. Cr. 8?o. cl., pp. x. and 418. 125. 

Contents. — Tbe Ytdas.— The Vedic Doctrine of a Future Life.— Muller’s History of Vedic 

Literature. — The Translation of the Veda — Midler’s Rip -Veda Translation.— The Avesta. — 

Indo-European Philology and Ethnolopy.— Muller’s Lectuies on Language. — Present State of 

the Question as to the Origin of Language. — Hleek and the Simious Theory of Language. — 

Schleicher and the Physical Theory of Language. — Stemthal and the Psychological Theory of 

Language.— Language and Education.— Index. 

Whitney. — Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W . D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit. Second Series. Contents : The Eaist and West — Religion 
and Mythology— Orthography and Phonology — Hindi! Astronomy. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 12s. e 

Whitney. — Atharva Veda PulTiqlKHYA; or, ^aunakfya Caturadhy^ 
yik^ (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D. Whitney, 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. £l lls. Gd, 

Whitney. — Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504, IO 5 . Gd, ' 
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Whitney. — Language and its Study, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 

. 1 Grimm’s Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Lev. R. MoitRis, M.A., 
LL.D. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xxh. and 318. 5s. 

Whitney. — S ukya-Siddhanta (Translation of the) : A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By W. D. 
Whitney. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. £\ 11s. 6d. 

Whitney. — ^TAiTTiRiYA-PiiATiqAKnYA, with its Commentary, the 

Tribhashyaratna : Text, Translation^ and Notes. By W. D Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Vale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. 25s. 

Williams. — A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Moniee 

^ .Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage ofthe Honourable East India 
^ Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1855 £3 3«. 

Williams. — A Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
ChaiaetiTS as heaid in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells 
Williams. 4to. elolli, pp. l.vxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 os. 

Williams. — First Jii>s()xs in the Maori Language. With a Short 
1iV)c‘ahultir\ . By AV. L. AVilliams. B.A Feap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth. 5s. 
Williams. — A SvNSKiax-ENGLTsn Dictionary, Etymologically and 
I’hilologically arranged, with special leforenceto Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Monies 
AA^illiams, M.A., Bodon Pioles^or of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth. £4 14s. ^d. 

Wilson. — Works of the late Horace Hayman AAYlson, M.A., F.R.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc , and Roden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

A'cls I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.RS,, etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. 2 vols cloth, pp xiii. and 399, vi and 416. 21 5. 

Vols. Ill, lA’’. and V. Essays Analyticai,, Ciuiical, and Philological, on 
SunjKCTs CONNECTED WITH SANSKRIT LITERATURE Collected and Edited by 
Dr. Reinhold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth Price 3fts 

A^ols. A^I., \"II., IX. and X. A^I'^hnu Purana, a System op Hindu My- 

thology and I'uADiTioN. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranus. By the late H. H. Wilson, 
Edited by Fitzedward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. A"ols. I. to V, 8vo., 
pp. cxl. and 2C0 ; 344; 344; 346, cloth. 21. 12.v. Qd. 

A^ol. A’’ , Part 2, containing the Index, and completing tlie Work, is in the Press. 

Vols. \1. and XII. Select Specimens op the Thkatre ofthe Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman AA^ilson, M.A., 
F. Il.S. 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. Ixi. and 384 ; and iv. and 418, cl. 2Js. 
Wilson. — Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 
MA.,F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384; iv. 
and 418, cloth. 2U. 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. I.— Preface— Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus— Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit— The Mnchchakaii, or the Toy Cart— Vikram aand Urvasi, or the 
Ileio and the Nymph— Uttara Rama Chantra, or continuation of the History of 
Rama. 

Vol. n.— Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit— Mal4ti and MUdhava, or the Stolen 
Mairiage— Mudifi Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister— Ratndvall, or the 
- ^ Necklace— Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson. — The Present State of the Cultivation of Oriental 
Literature. A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of thw' Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wilson. 8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 
‘London, 1852. (id. 
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Wilson. — A. Dictionaet m Baixrkbtt and English. 

amended, and enlarged fram an original compilation prepared by lea^|n^Rp> 
for the College of Fort William by H. II. Wilson. The Third Edition edited 
by Jagunmohana Tarkalankara and Khettramohana Mookeijee. Published by 
Gyanendraehandra Eayachoudburi and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3s. 

Wise. — C ommentary on ym Hindu System of Medici rfii. By T, A.* 
Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7<. id. 
Wise. — R eyiew op the History of Medicine. By Teomas A. 
Wise, M.D. 2 vols. 8yo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xcviii. and 397 ; Vol, 
pp. 574. 10«. 

Withers. — The English Language Spelled as Pronounced, witl^b; 
enlarged Alphabet of Forty Letters. With Specimen. By George WithbEV. 
Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 84. Is. 

Wrig^ht. — Feudal Manuals of English History. A Seri^ ot 
Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at different perthUdf 
the Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry aM 
Nobility. Now first edited from- the Original Manuscripts, By Thcvw 
Wright, Esq., M. A. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 184. 1872. 15#. 

Wright. — The Homes of Other Days. A History of Domestie 
Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, Esq*, 
M.A, F.S.A. With Illustrations from the Illuminations in contemporary 
Manuscripts and other Sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., 
F.S.A. 1 Yol. medium 8vo. handsomely bound iu ^ploth, pp. xv. and 512. 
350 Woodcuts. £1 Is. 

Wright, — Anglo-Saxon and Old-Fnolish VookBtrLAEiis, 

the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of tbd 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the La^uages spoken in this Islain|^ 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Es^iV 

M.A., F.S.A. , etc. Second Edition, edited, 

WvLCRER. V [& the press* 

Wright — The Celt, the Eom.\n, and the Saxon ; a History of the 
Early Inhabitants of Britain down to the Converwon of the Anglo-Saxoirt,^ 
Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to Light by Recent 
Research. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., etc., etc. '1 bird Cor- 
rected and Enlarged Edition. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. clOtb, 
pp. xiv. and 562, 14#. » 

Wylie. — Notes on Chinese Litbratube ; urith introductory Remarks 

on the I’rogressive Advancement of the Art; and a list of translations from 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. W yli>:, Agent of 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, li. 116^. 

Yates. — A Bengali G&ak^ar. By the late Rev. W. Yates, 

Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Bengali Lauguti^^ 
Edited by I.Wengkr. Fcap. 8vo.> pp. iv. and 150, bds. Calcutta, 1864. §«. 
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